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Aht. I.—Philttnthropic Economy ; or, the Philosophy of Happiness, 
praetically ap/Jied to the Stmial, Po/Uicttl, and Commercial Itcla- 
iiont of Great Ilrilain. Mrs. I^uilon, Author of *' First 
Ik'vc,” " Fortune Hunting,' and " Dilcmuins of Fridc.”—Lon¬ 
don; Churlon. 183o. Hvo. pp. Slii. 

T^RS. LOUDON is no lesson-player, but draws directly on 
the resources of her own genius for success. In this con¬ 
sists her great distinction from the lady Economists who have 
preceded her; for, without contesting with them the perfection 
in which they have acquired the doctrines of their respec¬ 
tive ])n8tors and masters, or their .talents for familiar and 
quiet illustration, she goes far beyond them in the courage with 
which she np|H!nls to the pinctical gwl sense and honesty of 
the public against existing evils. MUitary observers have noted 
the alteration made since the time of the ancients, in the rela* 
VOL. xxni.^WettmiNsler Uevitw. n 






















































































































2 Mrs. Loudon's Vhiknthioinc lucommy* July 

tivo value of young troops; dt*])Cndent ])robably on the im¬ 
portance under the old regime, of individual skill in the use of 
weapons. Mrs. liOudon is a new rtghnent ; and will carry every 
thing before her by the unpractised iiuiocencp of her attacks. 
She walks among the landowners crusted over with tlie misery 
of their countrymen, in an impassihility to fear, like Ret/sch's 
vision of Margaret in the meeting of the sorcerers. If anything 
could move the very moan and odious oppressors to a sense of 
siniine, it would he the cool nnassiiming indignity here poured 
(>nt upon them by a feminine liaiid. There are degrees of iin- 
juulenco, whirh I>cat man's practice; but words from a wninan, 
sometimes burn, for the very reason that they prove the agitu- 
lion has gone far, and is likely to increase. 

The change of title from ‘ Political' to ' Philanthropic ' Eco¬ 
nomy, is only n spirited version of the detinilion that has hvvn 
often given of the former, as being ‘ the art of preventing our¬ 
selves from being plundered by our belters,' Poliiival, nutans 
uliat relates to the interests of * the many;' and nothing but 
this having been said in Greek, could have left room for the 
stu])id solecism which tills to persuade the feebler fragments 
of the public, iliut what is all men’s business, belongs therefore 
to none. 

' The ciTurts of the pious ami the hi'iicvolcnt, (and in Great Hritaiii 
these constitute a great majority of the educated rlas^eh) had, it is 
probable, Imm long sinee so dircued, had not wry many ainiahly 
cnougli dis]H)scd per^ins been deterred from approacliing almost any 
subject connected witli the general weal, by tlic too eoinnioii n|)inioii 
among otherwise well (or ut least elegantly) educated people, that the 
science of political economy is something quite distinct from religion, 
morality, or pliilantbrnpy, something Uio .speculative to he prai tiriil, 
loo intricate to be understood, or too dull to he endured.' 

* How many, in short, of those who in their hearts believe tliem- 
.lelves to be iht friends of ju.stire and the jHior, i^arelessly di.siiii.t-> 
topics on w'liich dc]x*nd whetlier all Ihoso who have tlicir bread to earn 
by lioiiest industry shall he prcksiierotii or miserable, by merely declai iiig 
Tliat they ** hate politic"*.*'— Jhrjinr, p. v. 

Mrs. ]/iudon is i^t so strong in Ktliics as in Political Eco¬ 
nomy. Which it is only justice to hciseif tu note ; because many 
ino.st desirable renders might take alarm at whut they might 
consider the discrepancies of her introductory remarks. ^J'lie 
first line of the ' Introductiorr proposes a view of the * system 
of morsils traceable in the works of Godyet the next page 
has a crow to pull with the ' Utilitarians/ for drcluring 
such words as ng/il and wrong, (Bug/d and ouglii r/e//’ .to be 

[often, though they should nol,*;/br this, whether the anthuresa 
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may hm)€ remavhetlii «;*««/, is ihvpropo%ilumof the VliUtnrians\ 
mtivo. ipse dirils^ liibi: coiifiitcd [tliiii is to sayi which aiiyhody 
luay confute tliat ple'siKos] with ii ** why ?” If morals arc * tiacc- 
ahle iii the works of (hici,’ surely it may be ]>e*imilted to ask a 
iiiomlist who propounds, for instance, ilio duly of eating one's 
father with i)iead and salt—the rjnoslion Why/; in other 
words, in what portion of all among the works of God, 

he ‘ traces’ that lUily. Again, when the auLlioress speaks of a 
‘ moral sense/ .she means the very thing which those she appro- 
hcMids she is siding with r/o md mean, and those she apprehends 
she is opposing ^/n. The * moral sense/ considered ns the thing 
‘ whoso existence is y«'t matter of dikpule’ [ p. xi.|, mcniiK nothing 
like ' the result of the elementary ideas \vc derive from the 
impressions reciMved llirough llie senses, and their coinbinutions 
under the education of natural and aitificial circumstances, 
siinerintondod by cultivated reason' [p. 11.]. It means nothing 
lialf HO good. It means that the moralist is prompted by some- 
tliing in his inward man, calling out to him distinctly, * Eat up 
your father before he gets any older / and which he is to obey, 
not for any reasons he sees why it is for the advantage of uny- 
hody that his father sht)uld he eaten, hut simply because ho 
hears the voice within exhurtiug him to the meal. If the motive 
be once allowed to solves itself into a persuasion, right or wrong, 
that it is a kind action to -an old gentk man to kill and eat him,— 
this is nuTC. Vtilitarianism, eriing it may be and ill applied, 
but still at total vaiiance with the thing ordinarily demanded 
under the name of Mnural sense/ The Ttilitarians can have 
no quarrel with the authoress on the^c points; for the simple 
reason that she has in reality no diirerenco with ihenu She 
insists on the very thing which they do; only, as it happens, 
luulci the name which has been chosen by their adversaries to 
bf^ used (or bomethmg opposite and hostile. 

ft is not till ufiet the ethical qii(*stions have been to a gri'at 
degree disposed of, that the real character of the book breaks 
out. I'hc following appears to be among the earliest passages 
from wliicli its veritahh* lendi'iicy would be Kiirmised. 

* The mere fact, however, of (iimI's having bestowed reason on all 
iiion, is in itself a suflicient mvelution of his will that all men should 
cultivate their reason.' [p. ' If it he argued that the lalHXiring 

many have not time to render this reasonahle service" to their 
Maker, and that they thcmforc must be told the sum total of their 
cinly by the few who study it for them, it is asked; Arc the few 
to lu* tnisteil with tlii.4 tdliee ? Will they not rnime what they chi>f>se 
to cull the tiuly of the many, to suit their own pnr|Kisrs ? Will they 
not instruel the initiiy that the whole duty of men in their humble 
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station ia to piiy rents, taxes, nnil tithes; to work hani, though for 
the benefit of otlicrs; to suBer no extremity of want to tempt tlicni 
to (Icinnnd liigher wages, nr chenper food, nr by any other means, 
however legtd or iieaceatdc, seek to recover any particle of the 
luxurious stures of 8U|)erabundant comforts, which, though created 
by themselves, have, liy the operation of mysterious causes into 
wliich they have no business to inipiire, l>ecn transferred to the few; 
and though, in ronsequenre, they sfiould be without food, sliclter, or 
raiment, to be perfectly eontenteil with their lot, and believe the 
glorious Itritish Constitution faultless 1'—^p. 45. 

‘ Did the ninny, however, know how to choose happiness, in other 
words, did they reason on their own nature and natural circumstanees, 
and thence inferring the will of God, and tracing the coincidence 
between that will and their own happiness, perceive what artificial 
eircumstnnees their free-will was called upon to choose; it is manifest 
that, they having the physical force on their side, the few could not 
compel them to clioose poverty, degradation, sin, and bloodshed, in 
preference to pence on earth and go^-will among men, with the en¬ 
joyment of the fruits of their own labour, that labour lightened by 
the judicious co-operation of tlic whole family of man, and of every 
climate and soil upon earth, together with the use of every discovery 
in machinery, and in all the useful arts and sciences. It is, therefore, 
by subtlety only, that the many could ever have bct'ii induced to sacri¬ 
fice themselves to the unjust desires of the few. Yet, that they have 
.so sacrificed themselves, from the creation of the world to the present 
hour, is a fact known to the whole world. If it be clear, then, tiint 
they could not have been compelled to do so, and have done so, there¬ 
fore, only through i^orance, it must be etjually clear that the only 
way to prevent their doing so in future, is to furnish them with 
knowlcilge.’ 

' On that frightful topic, war, for instance, how have all the nations 
of the earth, from time to time, drunk deep of the maddening draughts 
administered to their helpless ignorance by the subtlety of tlic selfish 
few, seeking; aggrandisement, extent of territory, or fancied fame for 
cruel and wicked exploits, at the expense of the pence and lives of 
thousands. Or, when the frenzy of devastating conquest is not the 
motive, how inexpressibly more abhorrent to human nature, are the 
cold-blooded calculations of the demon-heartctl statesman who in¬ 
trigues for war, and, sitting in his closet, moves the fatal spring that 
sends forth peaceful nations to massacre each other ; solely that the 
minds of the many may be too much occupied to discern the rights of 
man in the wili of God, and that, therefore, oppressive may be 
imid without a murmur.’—p. 47. 

/-Could these things be, if all men reasoned? Could any of these 
if «11 men reasoned on their own nature and natural cir- 
ennstances, and so learned to perceive the will of God, and the coin- 
’ ciitence between their own best interests, and that will ?’ 

,' Yet, as what calls itself education is now conductcil, the few arc 

diligently maile worse than ignorant; being front their cradles imbued 
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with forced false nssnciations> but too wcli'onic to selfishness; and 
sent into life, blinded by deep rootni prijiidicrs, tenebing tlieiii lo 
believe the monstrous and blasphemous falsehood, that for them, the 
few, and their children, from generation to generation, to prey upon 
the many, and their children, from generation to generation, is a part of 
the order of nature, os prescribed by its benevolent author.*—p. 49. 

The extracts that next follow, point at a hard truth, which 
the authoress has been among the first to throw out for public 
elaboration. And this is, the total fallacy of what has been 
hitherto called * governing by interests.* The clue to this is 
ill the fact, that the interests meant are always, unless by 
pure accident, dishonest interests. Fancy a slate of the law 
courts, where every man should unblushingly advance his own 
claims, on the mere evidence that it would oe for his interest to 
win his cause, and where neither judge nor jury should have ever 
thought of setting up anything like a standard of general right, 
policy, or justice;—a state of things, for iustaiico, where a 
iiighwayman should present himself to say that a post-chaise 
from Lombard-Street would pass at such an hour by Shoott-i’s 
Hill, and it would be highly agreeable to him to have the 
assistance of a beadle of the court in stopping it;—and where 
the court should have no idea of resisting this application on 
any other ground, than, possibly, the counter-application of 
the banker for a similar exertion from the court in favour 
of the other side, any aggregate decision being leit to be 
determined by the two parties counting kin and clan, and 
impressing the worshipful deciders with the ideas of their res¬ 
pective power and importance. Imagine a state of municipal 
law like this, and it will be a type of the existing struggle 
carried on before the thing called the ‘ government,’ by the 
things called the ' interests.’ The greatest novelty the world 
will witness, will be a statesman backed by the ordinary 
powers at the disposal of a minister, who shall pioclaiiu his 
determination to follow a certain course of action because it is 
jw-st ,—that is to say (on being expanded according to the Utili¬ 
tarian formula), because it presents the same relation to the 
nugnientution of the general welfare by political decisions, that 
the course implied by justice in reference to the law courts, 
bears to legal ones. 

* VVherefore is it, that with a impiilntiun of twenty-five luillious of 
proplr, wc have hitherto hiul no effectual public opinion ? Itecause,' 
iiithcrto, each (larticular chiss, order, trade, manufacture, etc. ha* 
thought only, of what it has Immui ortfully taught to consider, its own 
particular interests. Thus, in the wrctchetl scramble of self-defeating 
selflahness, absurdly denominated the nice balancing of interests, 
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while the rights ol' :ill iiro hoing lrani|ilc(l heiicnth the foct of (he 
slniggling i-ompelUors fur more than justieis aiul every portion of the 
]>uhlie clamours for that which to grant would be injustice to every 
other portion, tlieir conflicting claims cun but resemble tlie confiiMon 

tongues at the Tower of Ihibel, niid operate to defeat the ptirjioses 
of all.* 

' No wonder this nice halanoing«of every other interest, which, 
during the tiinniphant reign of the interest of dishonesty, so long 
eiiabletl the enemies of the people, and therefore of (vckI, to tiirni if 
not with a feather, literally with a rilibon ora garter, the great scales 
of tiiith and justice into a lie, no wonder this convenient, this easily 
upset balance, this paralysing of every influence in the nation but 
that of corruption, constituted, and constitutes, in the eyes of both 
the corrupted and the corrupting, a glorious constitution I Let iia 
hear no more, then, (from honest men at least) of nicely balanced 
interests i but let the standard of ]iublic morality be raised to that of 
equal justice ; in short, let all unite with all, in requiring justice for 
all, and no more than justice foi them:>clves, and tlie sovereignty of 
public opinion shall be established, and the voice of the people bccoinc, 
without a paradox, llio voice of God. For, be it rcmcmiicref], that it 
is only while public opinion is itself misjudging, misinformed, or not 
informed at all, that iiiitrnlc obtains, ]May legislators, then innocently 
await the formation, and maiiifestation of a uniform public opinion, 
before they have any duties to perform ? Lertainly not. If the ques¬ 
tion could be answered in the affirmative, such answer would pro¬ 
nounce legislators useless ciicuinbrunccs, and the mucbiucry of 
legislation, u vast expenditure of the public money without a Icgiti- 
iiuitc object/i—p. .08. 

Tliis is all very spirited and Ijold j not altogether perhaps 
what may he called ‘ in pipe-clny order,’ but showing gn'at 
capabilities for trying tlio weak points of the ndverKary. 

lire next c|ueation, which is why should ‘ the misery of want 
bo the ])eci*liur portion of fltuse wliose daily oceii])ntioii is the 
creation of wealth,' goes straight down upon the mark whicli 
all the honest and good should join m aiming at; thoiigli it may 
possibly admit of some oliservalioiis by the road. 

‘ Ulicrcfurc, is it then that tfic creiitors of nil wc.’ilth arc (lie poor? 
That ]>ooriiian, and labourer, which is wcalth'Creatctr, are synoiiyiniiiis 
terms ? U'hat those whasc labour first causes the earth to yield its 
produce, and tlicii converts that produce into every necessary, every 
comfort, every convenience, every luxury, and every ineuiis of eiyoy- 
uicnt, live thclilbeivcs without comfort, without luxury, wilhout en¬ 
joyment, and yet, tliough thus consuming next to nolliing of nl) tlie 
riches they create, and still continuing to create riches, still continue 
to be, pnircrbinlly, the poor ji. 6+. 

■ The distress of the laljouring classes is a phrase so commonly in 
use, that we hear it without surprise j yet, when tmiislated into the 
language of literal truth, what a strange anomaly does it convey— 'the 
poverty of the creators of riches!p. 65. 
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It dues nut seem to 1)o correct to the fuilcst extent of the 
words, that the creators of all wcaltli arc the poor. VVlicii a 
poor man begins to save and to grow rich, the ])rohahiiity is that 
he docs not cease to up])ly his riches, or a considcrahle poition 
of them, to the creation of wealth. Only he docs the head- 
work instead of the hand-work. There is no doubt that he 
finds tins pleasanter than the^olher. Hut it is part of the just 
reward of his previous industry ; and the interest of the society, 
the ])oorest included, is, not that he shoulil be |ircveutcd from 
the enjoyment of getting richer, hut that the way should he 
kept open for other people to get rich by industry too. And if 
such lucky labourers am su])posed to vest their wealth, or 
as it is technically tcrnied capital, in land, it is jilain that 
in a territory of limited surface, all the land must in couise 
of time come to be occupied by someijody, and thence¬ 
forward no more land can be occu])ied by any new people, 
except by voluntary exchange on the jiart of the previous 
holders. With all this tliorc is not the smallest ground for 
(piarrel; there is not an individual among the most depressed 
and ignorant of the hahorious classes, who conceits he has any 
quarrel with it; or if there is, he is a monster worthy to be 
preserved in spirits for his rarity. Dut what there is a quarrel 
on,—and one that will be wrought out in the shape of reform or 
revolution, before existing boys have hair upon their chins,—is 
that as soon as the lucky landowners got into possession of all 
the land, and had assured themselves of the acquiescence of 
society in the permanence of their tenure, they set themselves 
upon a course of jtiracy against the classes by whose consent 
they held their wealth, and organi/od a direct conspiracy to 
cut iiiFthe labourers at large from the dis]iosal of their labour. 
It is this which the labouring classes and their friends arc hound 
to suppress, quietly if they can,—•hut to siqipress. ft very advan¬ 
tage will be taken, ns might be expected, of the ignorance and 
divisibility of the laborious classes; but the time cannot be far 
off, when the scattered grains of quicksilver will rush together 
into union, and fearful will be the pressure of tlie mass. 

“ Every man," says Adam .Smith, '* is rich or |M)nr nvconling to the 
degree in which he can nflbrd to enjoy the iiecessurics, comforts, and 
conveniences of hum.’in life.’’ 

‘ To secure tlicsc to industry, is the one thing needful to national 
prosperity, 'i'hc legislator who has ciTected tliis, having, like the great 
lluler of the universe at the first creation of the world, udaptiHl causes 
to the production of good by their own nnavoidahlc coiibciiucnces, 
may rest from his liiboitrs—his great work is done.’ 

' Sat how is this great work to be accouiplisbcd r' 
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' By rectifying the false measure already mentioned; that by 
suflering the produce of Iand» and the produce of labours to a<ijust 
themselves^ in morkets free from all restrictions. This alone, 
Tvould ensure nt once, not only abundance of food, but such an 
extension of trade, as would relieve the labour market from ruinous 
com|)etition, and increase national wealth, tilt public burdens should 
be no longer felt as such. Yet, we, in the face of principles so 
simple, so self-evident, witli insane*' policy, frame deliberate acts of 
parliament, making all raw produce, by law artificially scarce, and 
therefore dear, and labour relatively cheap; and again, by the 
operation of a further consequence, namely, the contraction of 
trade, becoming in its turn a cause, render even this cheap labour a 
drug in the labour market, and so prevent its following the price of 
food, and finding its own level, os would be tbc case, if labour were 
also, relatively to the intensity of demand scarce. These acts of parlia¬ 
ment, which operate as taxes upon, or additions to the cost of bread, 
meat, butter, cheese, beer, cottage rent, and tlic raw material of house 
building, ship building, and all manufactured goods, these arc the true 
causes of that most unrighteous of all anomalies—the ]iovcrty of the 
creators of riches; in common parlance, ** the distress of the labouring 
classes.'*—p- 71. 

' We measure our horses oats to them, in return for their labour, by 
the feed, not by any money price, which circumstances may put on 
their services. Why arc we thus just to them? Because they arc 
our property; if they»dic, we lose money. But if we can cheat the 
poor operative with nominal wages, while we put sucli a price on coru, 
and all other necessaries, that he can buy but half a feed wiien he 
should have had a whole feed, we let iiiin take his chance, put himself 
on siiort allowance if he chooses, or work the harder; should he die 
in the effort. We lose nothing, we do not even suffer inconvenience; 
there are otiicr labourers waiting in ilie market place, who will do our 
work as well.'—p. 73. 

' We ought to be iiidc|)cndcnt of all foreign countries for our sup¬ 
plies of food, say the landlonis. But can we make this country also 
independent of all foreign countries for markets for all its niaiiufactures ? 
If not, we cannot, without crying dishonesty to the labourer, use 
means (affecting the exchangeable value of labour) to make tlii.H 
country independent of foreign countri&s for its supplies of food. We 
have hitherto talked of reciprocal protection, (tliat is reciprocal n)b- 
bery,) and '' all the same thing to the labourer," etc., and attempted to 
legislate, os though we had the power of realizing an ctjual pressure in 
the artificial scale of prices.—p. 75. 

The real question with the usurpers who have confiscated the 
property of two-thirds of the country in the hope to raise their 
own, is, whether foreign trade and navigation are to be prohibited 
when they are for the benefit of any man exc^t a landlord. The 
decision depends entirely on making the sunering classes com- 
prebendthenatareof thecaseiand getting the co-operation of those 
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who have hitherto stood aloof. The root of the matter lies 
in the demonstration, that in all coses of' protection,' there is a 
double loss of the difference of pricethat there is one gain 
to the protected so-called, and two losses, each of equal amount 
with tne gain, viz. one to the consumer, and another to the 
tradesman with whom the consumer would have spent the money 
if he had not been forced to g^e it to the ' protected ’ without 
return. Nobody denies that a shilling given perforce to the 
protected traders, does them good; but nobody can deny that 
the same shilling given to that other set of traders with whom 
the consumer would have expended it if he had been let alone, 
would have done just as much good to this second set, and 
therefore they lose it, and the consumer loses a shilling’s-worth 
besides. It is curious to see how nearly Adam Smith has come 
upon this verity, (particularly in the Chapter on Restraints upon 
Importation^, without discovering it. He descants at large 
upon the folly of restrictions in which the difference of price 
given to the favoured trade is manifestly taken away from tlie 
consumers ; but he never hits upon the fact, that it is taken a 
second time over from some other trades too, to wit from those 
trades which would get it in the shape of custom from the con¬ 
sumers, if the system of restriction were put an end to*. Whenever 
this principle can be made to penetrate to the concerned, there 
must be an end to the plunder of restrictions in all directions. 

The first result from this explanation of ' protection,’ is that 
' reciprocal protection ’ is a Joae, a fraud, consisting at best in 
telling two trades to hold their tongues and eat their pudding 
in concert at the expense of the community. But when applied 
to two classes which, between them, comprehend the whole 
community,—as, for instance, to the landowners and the 
bread-eaters, — it becomes something still more painfully 
absurd. The trumpery position is, that the Inndlonls are to 
have high prices, and the manufacturers and labourers high 
wages too, and so it is to be' all the same thing to the labourer.' 
Now what is it the-landlords want, if it is not that they are to 
get more value fur their corn ? If it was to be all the same thing 
to the labourers, what would the landlords get by it, and why 
should they push it at the risk of being hated through the 
country-side? Can there be manufacturers so simple as to 
believe, that the object of the landowners in desiring 80s. a 
quarter for their corn instead of 40s., is merely that they may 

* For a popular cluridation of the principle, sec the French pamphlet, 
with translation. L’Homme «v.r QnarmUe Ecu* (Tlie Mon with Forty 
Crowns a-yeor,} in the Westminster Review No, XLIll for January 
IW6. ' ' 
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have the pleasure of paying a mauurnclurcr Nx, a day for liis 
day’s-work instead of 4.«., and so make it * all the samn thing 
to the labourer’ ? The thin" would be incredible, if there was 
not the evidence of fact, that siiupletons arc actually being 
brought up from the manufacturing districts by the landowners 
to say that they believe this to be the case and are content 
with it. But a manufacturer with a head of more value than a 
pin’s, will know that the object of the landowner is simply and 
solely to make him (the manufacturer) give a greater number of 
day’s-works for a quarter of corn, or accept a smaller quantity 
of corn for a single day’s-work. Nobody that understands 
the terms, will be gulled by the bald trick of asserting, 
that ‘ if corn fulls, wages must fall.’ He knows that they will 
fall, but that they will not fall in the same proportion. If the 

E rice of corn is raised by diminishing the quantity (as is dune 
y keeping out foreign corn), it is clear that no possible rise in 
wages can make the manufacturers get ns much corn for a day’s 
WOK as they did before; for this would be saying there could 
be as much corn eaten when it was not there as when 
it was. They will, therefore, get a his (quantity for a day’s 
work ; that is to say, wages will not rise as much as corn. And 
by the same argument, when corn fulls, wages will not fall so 
much as corn ; for if they did, the working classes, who are the 
numerous ones, could only buy the same quantity of corn as 
before; and it is plain they must buy and consume more, other¬ 
wise no additional quantity of corn would continue to be brought 
in. The working classes will not endure the wrong that is pul 
upon them, a twelvemonth after they can lx: got into general ac¬ 
quaintance with the facts ; and fur this it is that men toil, and 
printers arc gathered together. 

‘ As well might k-gislating l.indownrrs levy their arbitrary ilenuiiiil.s 
at once, as nur ministers of ]ieace and love do their tithes, by the |)niiit 
of the swoni, os, like Urennus of old, fling the sword of |Hmer into the 
scale, to enhance the weight of the gold ilcinnndcd! A maiorily of >i 
house of landlonls, throwing out a hill for the aliolition of the corn 
laws, is merely a modern repetition of the insolent Gaul’s ** Vo: 
oirfif*.”—-p. 76. • 

Some of the paragraphs in Chajitcr III, ' On the sources of 
National Wealth,’ admit of some remark. 

* If a nation devote its soil to the production of an article which, in 
the market of the world, would not sell for the cost of production, docs 
its lend continue to be a source of national wealth ?’ 

‘ Certainly not. On the contrary, it becomes a cause of national 


* " Woe to’thc conquered." 
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InsH, by iiiiluciiig nn oiitluy uf capital anti rif l:ilM>ur which are never 
rcpiaccil.*—]i. 77. 

If a nation is nnwisc cnoiij;1i (as tlic Kiit'liKh nation does 
tliroiigli subjection to the existing tyranny) to grow corn within 
its own limits when the same quantity could he obtained more 
cheaply from abroad in exchange for inannfactiires, the conse¬ 
quence is a national loss, to he PstiniaU'<l by the actual 
])roduction of all kinds ])revcnted. The case is like that of a 
walled town, where instead of the inanuracturcrs who reside in 
it being allowed to purchase corn from the surrounding country, 
they should he limited to the corn grown in flower-pots upon 
the roofs of certain houses. It would l)e in vain fur the owners 
of the flower-pots to pretend to say, that they were the richer 
by all that the rest of the society were poorer. The actual 
diminution of food, manufacturing employment, population, and 
wealth, which such an idiotic system would protiucc the dif¬ 
ference, in short, between whnl London would be if confined to 
what could he supported on the corn grown in flower-pots on 
the house-tops, and London with liberty to buy the corn of all 
the worldwould be the amount of the public loss. 

' Wliat wealth is lust to the whole nation ?’ 

‘ That accumulation uf the creations of labour, which goes in arti¬ 
ficial prices to a foreign monopolist, whether in the shaja: of a greater 
quantity of printed CHiico,Birmingham hardware, orgold pieces.’—p. 79. 

I'his is not quite lucid. The consumers, and the honest traders 
who would have furnished the goods given for the cheaper foreign 
commodity if trade had been free, lose together the exact amount 
of wliat is enjoyed by the dishonestly-protected traders, making 
so far a balance; and besides tliis, an amount equal to the 
(linircncc between the monopoly prices and the honest, is lost 
by the honest traders who icoi/?d hare had the custom of the 
consumers if those last had boon allowed to keep the difl'crencu 
'iiid spend it fur their own advantage. The ditl'erencc, tlierc- 
furc, between the monopoly and the honest prices, is gained by 
one set of people, and lost twice over by two other sets; Just 
ns would be the case if a man, instead of having his wood cut 
by one wurkiuan at a shilling a-dtiy with a ^larp axe, was 
obliged by law to have it cut by two workmen at a sliilling 
u-duy each with blunt ones. The craft of wood-cutters would 
gain a shilling, the owner of the wood would lose one, and 
the trader with whom he would have spent that shilling if he had 
been let alone (suppose a gardener to produce him cabbages) 
would lose one also. If anybody objects tliat the wood-cutter 
will spend iho money ns well as his employer j—so would the 

gardener too. it can manifestly make no aiflerence to trade in 
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general, whether the shilling is given to be spent hy a gardener 
or by a wood-cutter; but there is this huge difference to tliu 
employer, that in one case he has his shilling’s-worth in 
cabbages, and in the other nothing. This kind of objection 
tlierefore is a hocus-pocus. A mathematician would perhaps 
describe it, by saying it consisted in confounding different ordem 
of recipients; the gardener and flic wood-cutter are of the same 
order t the employer and the wood-cultcr are not. In the 
question of foreign produce, there is a new element, which is, 
the interest of the trade that would supply the goods given in 
exchange for the foreign commodity. And this is, in Mrs. 
Loudon°s words, * transferred unjustly * from the said trade to 
the monopolist, and makes a portion of the monopolist’s interest 
in the wrong; the expenditure with him of the difference be¬ 
tween the foreign and monopoly prices, making the remainder. 

After this, the next question and answer arc perfectly trans¬ 
parent. 

* What wealth is utterly lost, not only to tlie*natioii in which the 
error is committed, but to the whole world 1’ 

' Whatever is the surplus cost of any forced pniduction, over and 
above what the same produetion could be procured fur, from any other 
country.’—p. 79. 

A t||uestion and answer that follow soon after, appear to be 
likewise incomplete. 

' When protection screens the unwise producer, from the loss in¬ 
curred by his imprudent production, on whom docs the loss fall ?’ 

* Most unjustly on the consumer, who, however wise or prudent he 
may be, has no means of escaping die consci]uciircs of the folly of other 
people, but by entering into a league with the smuggler.'—p'. 79. 

The loss does not only fail on the consumers, but it falls over 
again on those trades which would have been ein|)loycd by the 
consumers with the dificrciice of price, if the consumers hud 
been let alone. Only half the loss therefore has been stated. 
Men might go on in the misery of protection for ever, if all that 
one man lost another man gained. It is because * protection ’ 
is an invention for taking a shilling from the national fund to 
give a sixpence, that the whole system will be blown at the 
moon as soon as the public can find out the truth. If Adam 
Smith had perceived this fact, he w'ould have spared his 
anticipation, that * to expect that the freedom of trade should 
ever m entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd as to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be established in 
it* ;* for even without it, he saw good reasonp for a change. 

^ Wealth of Nations. Book ir. Chop. 2. 
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* Docs the artificial price, paid to the home monopolist, take wealth 
out of the kingdom ? No ; it only, like any other fraud, nr breach of 
the principle of gooil-will to all, transfers wealth unjustly from one 
]iortioii of tlie community to another. In its immediate consequences 
therefore, it neither increases nor decreases the existing national fund. 
But wc must look at its remoter consctiucnccs.'—p. 81. 

Tly ' taking wealth out of the kingdom,’ must he supposed to 
be meant * diminishing the wealth of the kingdom for when a 
commodity is bought of the home monopolist, there is nothing 
like taking anything out of the kingdom in the material sense 
at all. And the answer seems to leave out half.. The mo* 
iiopoly not only, like any other fraud, ' transfers wealth un- 
j nstly ’ from one portion of the community to another, (say, for 
example, from the man who would have supplied the goods to 
be exchanged for the foreign article, and from tW man wiUi whom 
the consumer in a state of freedom would have expended the 
difference of price, to the monopolist, who pockets precisely 
these two amount^ ;—but it robs the consumer to the amount 
of the difference of price besides. It is this last fact,—that 
tlii'i’c is a ])erfect balance of gains and losses to tlie traders, 
exclusive of the consumer, and therefore a pure unbalanced 
loss to the consumer to the amount of the difference of price 
besides;—or if it be preferred to take the loss to the consumer 
and set it off against the gain arising to the monopolist from 
the expenditure on him of the difference of price, then the loss 
to the trader whoever he may be, who is deprived of the 
custom which the consumer in a state of freedom would have 
bestowed upon him by the expenditure of the difference of price, 
stands an unbalanced loss to exactly the same amount ;—this is 
the condemning fact which has escaped both Mrs. Loudon and 
Adam Smith, and which will put the monopolists at the mercy 
of the first President of the Board of Trade who shall have 
courage to propound it at the risk of a serious struggle with 
the public enemy. Names are only valuable, as they explain, 
or impress; and this has been named the double inctdence 
of the difference of price,—meaning that it falls twice over, on 
two different sets of people, in the »iape of loss, for once that 
it is gained by the monopolist. If this was not so, it would 
follow that to cut all the wood of the public with a blunt axe 
instead of a sharp one, would be no public loss; for as much 
as is lost by the employers, is given to the wood*cutters. But 
it is manifest there must be a public loss, and therefore there 
must be an left out. And this item, is the loss of those 
traders who would have had the custom of the public if the 
public had been allowed to cut its wood os it pleased. 
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Tlie gigantic instance of this anti-national jiolicy, is the 
monopoly taken for themselves by the owners of land ; tliroiigh 
a ])owcr procured and supported by means which would dnnm 
any meaner peculators with the stamp of vulgar fraud and 
low personal dishonesty. A parish vestry which, having a rate 
today upon the parish, should jhiss a rule that none should he of 
the vestry who had not a jirofes^ianal interest in the mte’s being 
laid, or not laid, on certain things or in certain ways,—would be 
scouted by every pretender to character, as a shabbiness with 
which no decent man could hold communion. If decent men, 
despite the rule, were found on it, their first operation would be 
to refuse tb vote on any cpiestion where the influence of the ride 
was concerned. It is inconceivable how any man with a regard to 
the conventional decencic.s of society, can sully himself by voting 
on a question, where however honest his own vote and ueterini- 
nation may be, he is conscious of having been dragged through 
the indignity of making a declaration on oath that he has a 
^uniary interest in the matter for decision. What petty juryman 
for instance would be found to serve, if a declaration on oath 
were required from him, that he had an interest in one of the 
parties ? It is nut the temptation, but the personal indignity, 
which is the thing to be resisted. But wonderful is the 
diflerence between the sense of virtue and of shame in the 
lower orders, and in those who have undertaken to occupy the 
management ot their concerns. The mean immorality of the 
upper classes, is the hinge on which the success of revolutionary 
reformations will always turn. 

To what an extent must the consciousness of the evil have 

f one, when people are found declaring, that if God in his mercy 
ad covered the land of England with a pavement of flag-stones, 
it would have been a great accession to the happiness of the 
comiuiinity. Yet there can be no doubt that this is true; and that 
a natural niienoinenon, like a vulcanic eruption, that .shunid cover 
the suil or England with irremediable barrenness, would probably 
double or ireldc her importance in the scale of nations, and add 
in the same proportion to the wealth and comforts of the com¬ 
munity. 

‘ Great Itritain not only ilcrives no real rental from licr Iiinil, but a 
portion of her labour, am! of the profits of her capital, are mortgaged 
to her landowners for llic payment of a nominal rental; and her 
loml, thus rendered not national profierty, but a tool of national op- 
pressinn j not nn addition to her iiutionnl income, but an addition to 
her national ilciit. All that her landowners are justly entitled to re¬ 
ceive as rent, and wliicli, hod ii any existence, would tiius constitute 
a portion of the wealth of the nation} namely, the surplus value of 
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the proflucc of the luiul, after the cost of i^miluciioiij being sunk by 
devoting the land to a losing use ; idl that her landowners do receive 
ns rent becomes nothing uiorcj neither less, than an unjust transfer to 
landowners, of the creations of the labour, and the profits on the 
capital of other classes; so that, in fact, for agricultural purposes, 
the whole of the land of Great llritain is thus rendered, in the present 
stale of the European markets, worth, to the nation, less than nothing. 
The grinding oppression, therefore, to all other classes, of unjustly 
enhancing the price of grain, is such, that the condition of every 
inhabitant of Great llritain, save only the landowner, would be im¬ 
proved if every corn-field in the em])ire, if not devoted to some pro¬ 
duce other than corn, or cultivated on some plan other than the 
present, were flagged from hedge to hedge ; for then. Parliament could 
no longer forbid the importation of cheap food, and while the labourer 
couki procure a drmble share of food in exchange for his labour, it 
innttcre not to him where that food was grown.'—p. 87. 

The case of the miserable men who are to be seen in every 
street perishing with want, because the landowner has robbed 
them of the proper produce of their hands, is described in eloquent 
terms, whicn may perhaps reach some of those who are rolling 
in carriages on tlie injustice. The w'ar of the poor against the 
rich, was n dream, a farce, a figure of speech, till the landed 
interest chose to embody the mass of their countrymen into 
one great anti-r^i{;>tsf-propei7//-uniun for the abatement of their 
nuisance. 

' Suppose a labouring man, who, from the want of profitable 
employment, occasioned by the contraction of foreign trade conse- 
<|uent upon corn laws, spends a day making a eard-pn|ier puzzle, or 
some other ** catch-peuny,*’ as the rich unfeelingly cidl those practical 
c\ idencea of a misery, the thus palpable offspring of iigustice: the 
sufferers, in such eases, giving a proof that they are not only willing, 
but anxious to work for an nonest livelihood. Hut our poor man, 
having s|icnt one day in completing the said canUpaper puzdc, spends 
a second day hawking it from door to door, and at last sells it to some 
fine lady, for perhaps six|)cnce. The lady laughs at the ingenuity of 
the toy, flings it on her table, and forgets it; while the poor man, 
having thus got for his two days’ labour sixpence, instead of five, ten, 
or twenty shilling, goes home and buys a sixpenny loaf of brood for 
his family, of half the size it ought to be, even for the sixpence. But, 
suppose the trade in corn and all things else free, and consequent full 
employment to be had, by means of our manufactures being token in 
exchange for corn, &c., the poor man spciuls his two days in nianu- 
fiicturing some useful articles, on which he gets, os wages, five, ten, 
nr twenty shillings, besides the accompanying advantage of'being 
able to purchase first necessaries at reasonable prices. The comforU 
of the imor man and his family are thus, it is manifest, increased in-* 
calctilably; while tlie only privation incurrod by any one is, tlioi the 
fine lady must either do without canl-paper puzzles, or, if she still 
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wishes for such sources of* aristocratic felicity, she must give a larger 
portion of her superfluous wealth in exchange for them. Multiply 
this instance of the relief, which the opening of trade would bestow, 
by millions, and what is become of the distress of the labouring, or. 
wealth-creating classes ? It no longer exists ; while the sole set-off 
against so much good, would be that, like the lady and the card-|)ni)er 
puzzle, the very rich would, in general, be able to command feprer 
of the quite unnecessary luxuries, *11117 thi^- 

selves, for charity.’—p. 00, 

Could the incubus of the landed Aristocracy be thrown oflT, 
scarcely the emancipation of the Negro would present a scene 
of greater triumph for justice and humanity. The Negro has been 
emancipated, by agencies other than his own; ana the British 
Negro, the operative Helote, with all the interests and intelli¬ 
gence that should war upon his side, is still as hopeless as the 
day after the confiscation of his right to his own labour was 
pnmounced in 1816. 

* In fact, were the importation of food freely permitted, in return 
for value added to raw material by manufacturing labour, not only 
each factory workman, but each poor factory child, who could thus, 
by certain movements of its tiny lingers, fill, ns by enchantment, our 
granaries with the rich harvests wafted from the fertile vole of the 
Mississippi, would become a sort of modern representative of the 
fabled old Aladdin himself, with his Wonderful Lamp, who, by the 
simple friction of his hand on the magic talisman, could summon his 
attendant Genii around him, and cover the festive board with su|icr- 
natural abundance. For, inasmuch as the movements of the child’s 
fingers, give to the row cotipn the surplus value it acquires when 
wrought, whatever corn that surplus value purchases, which did nut 
grow on territory belonging to the notion, is, as fur os the nation is 
concerned, as much the abrolute creation of those movements, out of 
nothlng,~that is, without territory to be produced upon,—as though 
the sheaves of wheat came in oberlience to a supernatural summons, 
wafted on foiry wings, from a world of enchantment. *->p. 92. 

Twenty millions were given, needlessly and disgracefully 
enough, as the Whig sop to the slave-holding Cerberus in the 
West Indies. Ten times that amount annually, is prolmbly 
sacrificed to the system of home slavery; and the head^s of this 
commercial country falsely so called, lie quietly under the 
infliction. 



* Let us simplify the subject on which we are about to enter, by 
facing at the whole resources of the nation, whether public or pri- 
'TOte, as one flind. The nation or common wealth furnishes the reve¬ 


nue independent of local taxation, with about fifty millions per annum, 
indoding all taxes, direct and indirect. We murmur at this, and talk 
of saving a thousand here, and a million there; but we scarcely seem 

to remember that the nation, or same common wealth, is out of 
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pocket, over and above this fifty millions paid to the revenue, a large 
indefinite sum not less than ])erhaps one hundred and fifty millions, 
possibly two hundred millions fier annum, paid by the consumer, that 
is, by us all, in artificial prices, exclusive of the share of artificial price 
caused by the indirect taxation which produces revenue, but addi¬ 
tional artificial prices, forming no part of the revenue, and the greater 
fiortion of which is utterly lost, in merely replacing the useless cost of 
forced production, and the remainder ajiprupriated by monopolists 
home and foreign.^p. 91*. 


The opinion of the Times (of the olden time) is oddly intro¬ 
duced, on the subject of the Com Laws. 

* This monopoly is defined by the Times newspaper: '' An extension 
of the {lension list^ to the whole of the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain. '* 

' Many a proud cheek, of those accustomed to believe themselves the 
independent nobles and gentry of the land, will bum with indignant 
blushes on viewing the subject in this light. Yet the definition is, it 
is to be feared, but too just. The sole difference is, that such pensions, 
instead of being paid out of the Treasury, arc oilvanced to the landlonl 
by the farmer, who is repaid again by tlic consumer, and thus a tux 
levied on the whole community, not fur the purposes of defraying 
public expenditure, but for the private emolument of the land¬ 
owners/—105. 

' The following is an admirable condensation, by one of the 
London Journals, of Sir James Graham's defence of corn laws, 
when acting the |uirt of foreman to the special jury, who on the said 
6thj 7thi and Stii of March 1834, tried their own cause, and gave a 
verdict in their own favour.' 

We, the landed aristocracy must live, but, were we to be just, we 
could not live!” 

' And will the landed aristocracy of Great Britain persist in justify¬ 
ing, by their conduct, those who speak for them thus ? The argu¬ 
ment, however, seemed to be conclusive, for three hundred and twcU'e, 
out of four hundred and sixty-seven, of the said landed aristocracy, 
voted, though not in these precise words, to this effect, that, as they 
could not afford to live, as they liked to live, on the fair market 
price of their land, tlie deficiency must be made up to them, whatever 
it may cost the rest of the nation, out of tlie wages of labourers, the 
profits of farmers, the incomes of annuitants, and the ruin of thirteen 
millions of people dependent on manufactures. And this, although 
in thus compelling the consumer to give them a boon of two millions, 
they oblige bim, at the same time to cast away, os has been already 
shown, twenty.aeven millions and a hidf, which benefit no being on 
the face of the earth;—nay, which but partly repay the former his 
Ion on forced production, a loss which, but for the interference of 
uiyust laws, had never been incurred.’ 

* Suppose, for a moment, the wine merchants of England mad 
enough to form a project for making wine sufficient for the con- 
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sumption of the nation fnnu home'^grown hot-house grapes. SupposCj 
further, the result to be, that such wine ns wc import at five shilliiigB 
per bottle, should stand our ^oinc producers in one ]K)und |)er bottle, 
so that to have n profit of even five per cent, they were com|ielIed to 
charge one guinea per botlle-^WouId anyone buy their wine ? If 
they, u]ion tliis, set up a cry about their ruinous losses, would parlia¬ 
ment give them a pruteetion, ainoiiiiting to a prohilntion on foreign 
wines ? and thus obliging' all Kngliahuieii, who drank wine, to drink 
it at a guinea per bottle?^ 

‘ Not unless being a wine merchant, were the ipialiHcntion for being 
a inemher of parli.niient, in which ease, a majority is a majority, 
whether of wine ineichants or of landholders. And surely, though 
the injustiee might in both cases he iht' same, it is a mucli greater 
eniehy to rob ilie consumer, and check the consumption of bread, 
than to rob the consumer, and elierk the consumption of wine.’ 

‘ While, however, the jury-box is thus filled by the dcfeiHlants in 
their own case, it is clearly in their power, if not prcventeil by 
honournhlc principles, to give a verdict for themselves, although every 
man in the great court of the whole nation should see tliat the pro¬ 
perty belniigs to the jdaintifTs. Every body knows that the labourer's 
limbs are his own ]>roperty, his estate, his bresul, tliu bread of liis 
children;—but what of that ? the landowners have a majority in 
parliament, secured to them hy the posso«.sion of land lieing the 
i|ualilica(iou for heenming a member of parliament. If they will not 
make an httnoiinible use of this sacred trust, suivly there ruiglit to 
he home appeal, .some court of ccpiity to deliver the nation out of 
^iioh a <lilemma as this! There is an np|»eal—;in np|H>al from the 
high court of parliament, to the higher court of public opinion !’ 

‘ Oh ! the time will come, some geueralions hcncc perhaps, when an 
KnglinJiman's greatest anxiety will l>o to prove that he is not 
descended from any one of those whose nnmch will then appear marked 
with ohlo(|uy on the ]iage.s of history, as having, in the great assemhly 
of legislators to whom the people of England had eontided the 
giiarilianship of tlieir rights, lifted up their voices, nntl in the presence 
of their Maker and the nation, uttered .sounding sophisms, with a view 
to gaining over the majority of the uinvAry, the uniiifornied, or tiic 
tmpriiicipled, to join them in trampling upon those rights which they 
had one and all undertaken to protect! * 

' When, hmvcver, wc look back on the barbarities of fr>rmor ages, 
the burnings at tlic stake, the lK*headings on tlie block, the wholesale 
ina3.sncres, the summary cxeentioim, the private a.ssassinationa, the 
poisonings, the stnrvings to death in prison, and nil the inhiininn arul 
(lc.s|>erHte cruelties, which were in the times of our forefiitheni matters 
of common occurrence; when we call to mind that in those days of 
darkncs.A, the then most polished nobles of the land, instead of deeming 
their triomph, as in onr days, .sufficient when they have sent their 
op|Mineiits to the opjmsile heiiches of the House, and cheered their 
spets'hes, were not ashamrd of laying miinleroiiA plots, to bring their 
jsditicnl rivals to the scnlTold; nay, were proud of the savage |iower 
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which enabled them to be thus the t.yr.iut disposers of (he lives of 
their fellow-incn ; and when, a^ain, the loss of that power was iihnost 
the certain sijjnul for tlielr <iwn destriiciion ; when we reiueniber 
that all this has been, and then reflect, tlnit the salutary ri^c, wliich 
has already taken pLicc in the blanduni of public opinion, has 
rendered the Knnelioned recurrence of such enonnities impossible, 
may we not indulge in a rcasonalilc hope, that rivilizutiun, if not 
staid in its onward progress, ii^ the blinded worshippers of anc ient 
eiTots, will continue to ad\anee, that the ameliorating and enligliteii- 
ing iiilluences of ivligion and ('diication which have been sudlcient to 
wash out the deeper die of hlond, will at length he able iu orudieale 
the disgraceful stain of eorriijdion, which still dibligures more or less 
every ]M)rtioii of our social system. That the standard of piililic! 
opinion, which has so risen, will still rise, till honest measures, 
instead of being stiginati/a'd as Utopian sehemes, shall be adoptecl 
professedly because they are honest, till, in short, the sacred princi¬ 
ple of good-will to nil necessarily including ef|ual justiee, being 
universally rceogni/ed by public opinion, it shall become impossible 
for a man, with the slightest chance of escaping jmblic infamy, to 
vote against a law which Ite knows to be just, because it would 
depress, or for u law which lie knows to be unjust, because it would 
raise his own rent-roll \ or to sup])ort by Ins inliiiencc a monopoly, or 
any other abuse, because himsclfor his friends dciivc unjust benefit 
from the same. Nay, would not siieh conduct hccome impossible to¬ 
morrow, if KiK'If acliiins, instead of being langlicd at and calleil 
'Miunian intnrc/' rendeicd a man, however higli Ins rank, or great 
his wealth, as despicable in the eye of public opinion, ns the detected 
.swindler or common pickpocket. If the verdict of puldic opinion 
were thus invarialdy regulated by that e<]ual justice which flows from 
gcHul-Avill to nil, coidd the maintenance of tlie pride of e(|ui|>age, bo 
any longer a temptation to cniiimit such iictions? Would any man, 
except indeed buch unhappy inhabitants of lledlam ns w*enve for 
themselves regal circlets of straw, deliberately prefer riding in a gilded 
coach despised, to walking on foot respected r ’-*-pp> ril-]2fi. 

Mrs. fxiudou's reniiniKcciiccs are tbuigeious. It wouI<l bn 
cm ions lu know, wlint would bo * plomletl ngnin on bchulf of the. 
eyes,' iu answer to the followiiiK obacrvnlioa hazarded in days 
gone by. 

'As to the danger of depending on foreign supply in ease of a 
war, during the reign of Ihiiiaparte, in spile of ilic greatest hostility, 
more corn, thnn; times over, had been iiniiorted, than ever had Iwon 
before.*—3/r. yjrrriag'.-^p. 1^0. 

The authoresA evincea an acute insight into the foebleneas of 
the fallacies by which the injustice is supported; and expatiates 
with a keen elorpience on the various forms and consequences of 
the wrong. 


' For instaneo, the (Jiiarterly Review, for March defciuls the 

existing corn laws, by expatiating ii|Niti the great ronvenience of 

c2 
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hemg robbed to the same amount for 15 years 8ucccssivdy.~0ne 
knew what one hod to expect; being mbbetl in n varying undun- 
rertaiii aiiunuit, the acute writer assures us, would lie much more 
inconvenient. Granted; but how docs this justify being robbed at 
all?* 

' Such lieing the advanced state of public opinion^ nay, the results 
of anxious research ; tlic deduction:^ from close reasoning on these 
imjMirtant points, being, ns they now are, reduced to self-evident 
propositions, and dispersed throughout the country in almost every 
journal of the day, leaving to none the excuse of ignorance; it 
becomes matter for aniaxement that there should yet be found a man 
so liardeiKHi in seltishness, so steeled against shame, ns to lift up his 
voice in defence of that blight on every harvest which grows fur 
Englishmen ! that Egyptian seven years of scarcity, rendered by Act 
of l*arliaineiit |ierpetual; that doubling of the primasval curse by the 
nlict of men, the corn laws! A scarcity of the first necessary of life, 
established by act of parliament; by the votes of the guanlians of 
the tvclfare of the community! Is it not monstrous? Twenty-five 
millions of people consmiiing only bread sufficient for eighteen 
millions; the deficiency, not etjually divided, but falling wholly on 
one class, that class the creators of plenty, the industrious poor. The 
class wiio voted for the monopoly, who benefit by the monopoly, 
and who, therefore, can afford to pay the monopoly price, enjoying, 
ill the midst of this dearth of their own creating,^* bread enough, 
and to spare.*’ And not for their personal sustenance only, but also 
for tlic use, in the most wasteful profusion, of numerous non-pro- 
diictivc establishments, consisting of all creatures or things, that can 
in any way contribute to their luxury, or to their vanity. ''The 
horses will not be fit to be seen in the carriage, unless they get 
their full complement of corn,'" says the rich man"s coachman. Hut 
who cares how wretched the doublc-worked, half-fed operative looks! 
And yet, it is our Imast that ^.c are a Christian nation; and those 
very animals whose sleek appearance ostentation renders more im¬ 
portant in our eyes than the lives and comforts of our fellow men, 
arc employed to draw us to the house of God, the God of equal 
justice, flowing from good-will to all!' 

* Great Britain has been compared to a ship at sea, short of pro¬ 
visions, and not allowed to touch at any port uhcrc provisions may 
be had. But her cose is even worse than this; for though her crew 
are kept on short allowance, her wardroom officers arc feasting 
sumptuously every day, while those very officers, arc they who will 
not allow her to touch at any |x>rt where plenty may be had, Iwcausc 
the majority of them are pursers, and have themselves the selling of 
the short allowance to the crew,-—all the dearer for being short !* 

'The Saviour of mankind, in setting us an example that wc should 
follow his steps, blessed a few small loaves, and by his divine man- 
d.vtc made them sufficient to feed five thousand people. Tlic parlia¬ 
ment of Christian England follows this example—How 7 

* By cursing the bread of twenty-five millions of people^ and 
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changing, by their word, each poor labourer's portion into half of 
that which his Creator has furnished him with the natural means of 
obtaining fur himself/ 

* Surely, ns much food as a man can buy, with ns much wages ns a 
man can get, for ns much work ns a man enn do, is not more thnii 
the natural, unalienable birth-right of every mnn whom tiod has 
created with strength to labour^ and with hands to work. Is it, or 
is it not an infringement of this right, to compel our labourers, by 
Act of Parliament—by law—to give as much money for half a sack of 
wheat, as they could purchase n whole sack of wheat for did no such 
Act of Parliament, no such abuse of brief authority, no such breach 
of the principle of equal justice flowing from good-will to all, no 
such law exist?-—That law, too, mnile law by the votes of those who 
put the difference into their own pockets. As Lord Fitxwillinni justly, 
yet in his own too temperate language, says: ** The mere circum¬ 
stance of our being the most extensive proprietors, is no aigumcnt 
for bestowing upon us any |>cculiar protection. It is probably the 
cause of our having obtained it \ but, may it not have been con¬ 
ceded to our influence, rather than to our arguments ? 

* We have, on the Christian grounds of humanity and equal justice, 
emancipated the Negn) Slave, restored to him his natunil riglit, a 
property in his own labour. Speaking on this subject to his consti¬ 
tuents, Mr. Spring Rice said, truly: ** Justice is a question, not of 
degree, but of firinciple.—If but a feather press on the brow of a 
brother, unjustly, we arc bound to remove the weight." 

* Shall we be less just to our brethren at huiue ? When, then, and 
from whom, did the landowners of Kiiglund purchase a pro|K*rty in 
half the labour of all our labouring classes, and to whom did they 
pay the purchase money ? Did the laiiourcr himself effect the sale? 
Did the labourer himself receive the price ? Certainly not! Who 
else then could sell nr give away his, the labourers' title, to that of 
which he holds his grant from God V 

* If landowners have pawned to themselves the limbs of the 
labourer; who is bound to redeem a pledge made by themselves, to 
themselves ? Can that have the force of an agreement, to which there 
never was but one party ? Is .ippmpriation title ? C^in the idle man, 
without the consent of the labouring man, without valuable coiisidcr- 
ntiuii given nr received, take a property in the limbs the labouring 
man was born with ? the only imssession we bring into the world 
with us, the only possession we carry back bj the grave, as though 
it were to pn>claitii to mankind, that man, made in the image of his 
Maker, is sacred proi>erty, which tyranny cannot ap]inipriatc!' 

* If landowners, then, in their buying and selling among eaeli other, 
have purchased from each other pro|)erty to which no title can l>e 
found, property to which he who nirae the sale, having no title, couhl 

g ive no title, they must be the losers. If landowners in hoping to 
cneflt themselves, though at the expense of the rest of the coni- 
uiunity, have unwittingly injured themselves also, and further, during 
their period of self-delusion, have incurred obligations among each 
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other, rulciiliilcd lo sippravalc ihrir .seU-inciirml cinhiUTassiiieiils, «*o 
may, On the principle orgiKid-will to all, ho M)rry lor tlioni, hut equal 
.justice, Ihmin^rroni the siiuio ^ood-will lo all, furhids that we shoidd 
,rob lalHUir of its reward to ndiovo them.' 

‘ The solo, the siierod claim of industry, a properly in its own IuIkmii', 
is coutaiced in a bond on which (lod himself has given judgment—^ 
it must he paid lirst, and in full, tlio#ig1i the nation were a bankrupt, 
atnrall its other creditors reccivotl a ditideiui of one fraction in the 
pound/ 

' None, however, nerd he losers; grant to industry, on the principle 
of Cfpiid jiisiiec flowing from giKid-will to all, the fileasings of fr(.*e 
trade, free markets in which to sell, and free inarkc^ in which to 
buy, in other words, full emploviiieiit and cliciip food ; and, as shall 
he shown inoru fully in a future chapter, imlu'»try will cpiickly 
lieconie property, come up to the point at which it is prtipobod that 
taxation should he laid on, and thence carry forwanl, without diffi¬ 
culty, a much heavier l>m'den than that which now lays it prostrate 
in the dust, and crushes out its \<Ty existence.'—pp. 

' Circat Hritatn, ns ii nation wliich from limited territory is Ktriclly 
an opcnitivc nation, that is, de|)endent on maiiiifaetUFes for its pros- 
licrity, bhuulfl a.^^iitiulatc all its rates of value, as nearly us passihle, 
to those of the naliuns with whom it has to deal. It is dear f<tM)d, 
tliercfore, which is here eoiideiiinod, anil which, being itself a curse, 
has changed what ought to have been a blessing, intii a deepening of 
its own ciira'c. lint we live in u hlockmietl country, and ihcrcfore 
pay siege prices for first iieLCssarics, and can get next to iiutinng 
fur wrought gootls/—p. J1-1. 


AH this has a strong tendency to impress upon the public 
the ginring reality, that the men of property, not the men of no 
property, are the persons whom legir-Iatioii sliunid he rraincd to 
guard ugair..sL, in short, tin; puldio cnoiiiy ; that if propcity 
ijtialincatioiis be dcsiiuble for Icgislatois, it should he the c|usili- 
licatiou of no propcity, not the (|ualificaliuii of .yo///c piopcrty, 
— all lliecvidLiice orinstury, and particularly of nrilisli history, 
heing to the fact, that llie luonieni men of pixrperty get possession 
of the iegislaturp, they cast ulmul for the means of robbing 
Olliers, ]}tnndcring them of the produce of their labour, taxing 
them in the inverse ratio of their uhility to bear if, and rxliibit- 
ing tho^e varied evidences of tlic wTong-endcdiieNsof a property* 
qualificutioii, with wliicll the British peojilc arc iiiihappiiy 
familiar. Here is the great nucleus of revolution, the ttS of all 
who are dcsiious of change ; subject always to the chance of re¬ 
formation being beibreliamh There is no use in preaching to 
the numerous classes on the benevolence of tlieir Buperiors, 
when they are met at every turn, in their basket and in their 
store, with the evidence that their superiors support iiieniselveK 

by a Bystemalic robbety of the industrious classes, carried on 
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iiiidisguisodly by the iiistriiiiicidulity of the power of iimkiui; 
laws. Such a coiuliliou of is not witliuiit its dangers ; 

but the blame ia with tliosc who do the wrong, not with those 
who would abate it. History will have no parallel, to the power 
of a (lovcrninciit when the time comes, whirli shall act with 
boldness and science, on the principle of rigliling the indus¬ 
trious classes, from their ILgyptiaii bondage under those who 
call themselves their belters. . 

Mrs. Loudon iu the menu time, does not scrii]>le to assign 
the saddle very distinctly to tlie right horse. 

'Here the (iiiestion naltirnlly arises: these principles being 
simple, how came <lcliberntc acts of parliament to lie so framed l>y 
the collective wisdom of the nation,” as to make lirst necessaries 
scarce, and, thcrc-forc, despite n restricted or enhanced currency, 
dear; and labour and all wmiight goods, drugs in the market, and, 
ihercforc, despite the dearness of food, cheap V 

Jiecausc, first neecssarios are the produce of land, and land is the 
proi>crty of lueinbers of paiiiamonl; and \oU\s of mendicrs of par- 
iininent constitute acts of parliament, and acts of parliament are 
laws. While labour, and wrought goods, which derive their principal 
value from the labour e\pciulcd iu their produetiun, are the property 
of those wiio have neither seats nor votes in parlhuneiit, and wlio 
have therefore, or at least then had, no sliare in making laws.— 
p. H2. 

' On the present system, no man in England is W'orking for himself 
(with the cxevption of members of the legislaltirc, when tlimwingout 
honest measures). The rest of tlic nation is labouring hard, not only 
for the aceomniodatioii, but literally for the pceu'niiiry beneril of the 
ariblurnicy or praperly-iinion: the farmer is selling on rommissinii 
fur the landowners j the lnbuim*r toiling to buy dear bread with low 
wages, that the farmer, by paying him as little a** possible, and getting 
as much as possible for his grain, may lie enaliled to pay as high a 
n*nt as |M)ssiIdc to tiie landowners. While the manitfa<*turer is 
striving haid that he may pay douhic ft>i iirsl neeoH.iries, still for the 
benefit of the landowner, and one and all are rowing against the 
strcam.to pay exorbitant taxes, fur the purpose of making provistoiih 
for the younger sons and brothers of the same landowners or pmpertv- 
nnion, and discliniging the interest of the debt incurred by their 
cornii»t practices.*—p. ISK). 

This is truth, antL not at all in a well. Hat as it is evident 
that we are at this moment in the fangs of the landholders, 
and can only put them down, like any other enemy, by 
iiicreusiiig our own sirength and subtractiug from theirs; 
great importance is given to any ubservattoii which may 
tend to set up an opposition in the hostile camp, or slacken 
the seal of any portion of its inmatrs. Anil here comes 
into play a principle, of which, though not absolutely new. 
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but to be found amone other places in that great gulph of 
economical knowled^ Adam Smith, the resuscitation in the 
present day seems fairly attributable to the author of' England 
and America,’ from whose works Mrs. Loudon has extracted it, 
with a commentary of her own. 

* On the advantage to landholdem in particular, of importing food 
and raw materi.il, the author of " England and America” gives a cose in 
point, from which, for the satisfaction of those who have not read that 
clever work, it may be advisable to quote the following passage :— 

“ The soil of Genoa being unsuited to the production of corn and 
meat, the Genoese turned Uieir industry into the channels of manu¬ 
factures and commerce, whereby to obtain corn and meat, with an 
outlay of capital much less than would have been required to raise the 
same produce on their own territory. They created, by the increase of 
wealth and population, a demand for productions which were easily 
raised on their own soil; such os garden vegetables, fruit, olive 
oil, silk, and wine. Thus land, which, if it had bran used for growing 
corn, or feeding cattle, would at best have returned a produce not 
more than sufficient to replace capital with profit, and for which, 
therefore, no rent could have been paid, now yieldol a rent equal to 
the diflerence between the value of the produce and the cost of pro¬ 
duction.'*——^'* With the further increase of wealth and population, 
the inhabitants of Genoa the magnificent, (magnificent because 
without corn laws,) required, besides, houses and warehouses, country 
villas, pleasure gardens, and ornamental grounds. For these, the 
staff of life being cheap, they could well afford to pay, without regani 
to profit.**. — " Thus, land of inferior quality yielded a rent much 
higher than was ever paid for the most fertile land used in producing 
commodities for market. While the original cause of nearly all the 
rent paid in the Genoese territory, was the im|iortation of corn and 
meat, which produced all the higher degrees of competition for the 
use of land, on spots where, unless the staff of life had been imported 
from foreign soils, the lowest degree of competition could hanlly have 
existed. ** 

‘ The pastoral poets, indeed, of our agricultural meetings, some¬ 
times remind us, in sylvan strains, that corn fields, agricultural 
labourers, and sheaves of wheat, arc much prettier, and more 
picturesiiuc objects than factories, steam-engines, and spinning- 
jennies.—Granted freely! Hut wc have not the choice. It was not 
the will of heaven to cast our lot on a great continent, with tracts of 
unappropriated territor}’ in our rear, to fall bock upon, and cultivate, 
in proportion os we multiply. It is only, therefore, hy keeping ahead 
of the rest of the world in manufacturing skill and industry, and 
obtaining from foreign soils, in exchange for our manufactured g^s, 
unlimited supplies of cheap food, ana cheap raw material, that wc 
can rise above our natural deficiency of surface, and become, though 
but a little island, the capital of great continents. Should we choose 

to follow a conti^ policyi we must give up the vain and painful 
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struggle, at the crisis of which wc have now arrived ; emigrate as 
fast as we increase, and content ourselves with being, what nature 
intended us tor, a speck among the great nations of the earth.’ 

' But we cannot eat gold, or silver, or printed calicoes, or Birming¬ 
ham hardware, say tlic landowners} it is agricultural labour therefore, 
which should be encouraged; modes of making land productive, 
which should be thought of.’ . 

* 'Ihe following, then, is a receipt for making one acre of land, 
produce more quarters of wheat, than ever grew on the greatest and 
best managed farm in the world.’ 

‘ First, Abolish the Corn Laws.’ 

* 'Ihen, take an acre of ground, (let it be the worst acre of ground 
in England,) and erect upon it an- extensive factory. What on an 
average, will be the amount of the wages each year, of all the hands 
employ^ within the walls of tliis factory ? What, on an average, 
the amount of the clear yearly profits of the master of the foctory ?' 

' How many quarters of wheat will these immense sums purchase 
in the Amsterdam or Havre market? or in Russia, America, or 
I\)land ?’ 

* Let the money, then, or rather goods to that amount, be sent to 

any of these jilaces, and the quarters of wheat brought bock and laid 
down, (if you will, to make conviction stronger) at the very door of 
the factory.’ < 

*Aro not these quarters of wheat, then, the harvest which, in 
one year, this one acre of the worst land has produced ? Yes, as 
cifcctualiy, and more beneficially produced, than had every wheat-ear 
found its way through the floor of the fiictory, and flourished among 
the wheels of the machinery, and the feet of the workmen. What 
prolific powers of nature could yield, what improvements of direct 
agriculture, or outlay of an ef|ually great capital in fertilizing manures, 
could draw from one acre of land a return of food for labour equal 
to that wliich, on the most moiiernte computation, would be produced 
by the process of indirect agriculture here describ«l ? Or should our 
supposed factory be so extensive as to require five or ten acres of 
ground on which to stand, the |irofits, and conse<]Ucntly the indirect 
harvest annually produced, would only be the more amazingly im¬ 
mense.’—Ik 170. 

’This, wliich may be called the ' Genoese ’ principle, ia of 
enormous importance, as having a tendency to maim and 
neutralize a huge portion of the opponents, from whose integrity 
or sense of justice it would be vain to expect relief. The way 
is clear, to cutting off the fanners and the agricultural labourers 
from the national enemy} and considerable progress is actually 
made towards such result. It will be curious to see the airs of 
patrioUsm the landlords will assume, when they begin to find 
out for themselves, like their feudal predecessors, that there 
are better trades than stealing after all. 

'Whenever freedom, from every uiyust restriction, shall permit 
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trade, wpalth, niul popiilalmn, to pioirross \vi(li a daily and rapid iii- 
rit'nse, the land alcine, under tliesc favourable cin'Uiiistances, eon- 
liiiuing to be limited, must, na it becomes relatively scarce, rise to an 
enurmous value.' 

* Yet, the first iiceossaries of life, and the raw material for manti- 
rnetiires, buiin; imported in abundance, and at low prices, tlic new 
iind honest, l>eca(isc natural inonupoly which landlords would then 
possess, would cause neither serious privations to the labouring 
classes, nor liiiiitutions to trade, and, therefore, would not produce 
that reaction upon the land which has been occasioned by the mistaken 
attempt to obtain an unjust advania{irc over the rest of thcconimnnity, 
by using the siiithority <if parliament of landowners, to starve tiie 
population into the payment of rents, dispruportioncil to the existing 
state of the prosperity of the ccuintry. Nny, shoul^l it so ha{ipen that 
under n system of free trade, the whole land nntocciipial by buildiiign 
should, one time or other, come to he m]uircd for pur|M)ses of luxury, 
so that the possession of a small portion of ornamental pleitsiirc 
gound should confer distinction, and fresh vegetable, and frcsih fruit, 
etc., bm)inc wliat hot-hoiisc grapes and pines arc now, the fare only 
of tlic very rich, though such an cxcc.ss of competition, even for 
luxuries, would be very far from desirable, still while (he labouring 
classes found the fruit of their labour to be nhundunce of bread, on 
terms that did not oblige them to labour beyond their strength, it 
would be to them matter of comparative indiflerence, whetlier that 
bread fell fnnii the heavens, like the niaiinn of the Israelites; rose 
fn>m the earth, responsive to their own labours ; or croshcti the sea 
in floating giiinaries, to supply the deliciency from geugrapliicHl 
|iosition, of an island empire which, from overgrown ]iros|)crity, had 
become almost one town.* 

‘ Taking, however, a more moderate view of the subject: should 
such freedom of trade, as ccpinl justice deinaiids, be estnidislicd in 
this country, before our manufacturers arc dri%’cn aliroad, the fiitnrc 
pn>s|)ccts of landlords will be splendid beyond conception! Jt 1 ms 
iiecn already shown, tliat with a free tnule in corn, nn unlimited 
market for our iniirinfaetures would o|x?n before us, the natural coii- 
se<|uences of which, must he protitabic employment for all the lalanir 
of n rapidly iiUTcsLsing population, with n licld for, and a fair pmlit 
upon a daily growing capital 5 land alone, the wliile, ns has bci-ii 
already rennirketl, from the single circumstance of our being an 
island, standing still, while all things else were rapidly cliunging 
their relative proportions to land, not only iiiiist the highest possible 
drgree of competition for land yet known arise, but probably a degree 
of competition, and a coiisccpient rise in value, as yet unheard of. 
The enormous price which huilding land in iind near great towns 
already firings, may give some idea of the state of tilings which might 
arise in this enuntry, were trade allowed to prosper unmolested.' 

* Families change from towns to the countiw, or from towns of 
more Iruilu or fashion, to towns of less tnulc or lashioii, to obtain, on 
more moderate terms, a house, with or without, acconling to their 
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plan of life, a gunlcii^ or a few acres of pleimiire or amaniuotlaiioii 
ground; bill the price of bind must he exorbitant iiidi'cib before 
|ic(iplc who had realized couiforUiblc coinpcleneiesj would become 
exiles to avoid payiiifj; a high rent for their house and gardens pur- 
ticuhirly in a ef)iintry in which they enjoyed the advantage of lirst 
necessaries and general prices heing rcasonahic.’ 

* It will probably be nblccd« in irtfiiieal triumph, if it he meant that 
the whole of every estate in tl)c kingdom would be tequired for 
building land. This is not exactly the meaning intended s but it is 
meant to be assi'rted that, at no very distant perioil, old towns and 
villages would stretch, nnd new towns and villages wonhl arise, upon, 
or ill the vieinity of every, or almost every estate in the kingdom ; 
and that thus, every, or aliiiu.sC every landowner, by uhtiiinilig build¬ 
ing nr ticenmodntiou price or rent for n part of Ids property, would 
liiifl the average vaitte of the whole much increased. This would be 
the esuse, even though the actual rents of houses and ganhnis should 
not exceed whnt they arc at present, the very lowest price of building 
or accommodation land heing alivady so much higher than the very 
highest price of ugiiciilluial hind. Jiulixd, so great is the dilTcreiicc, 
that the landowner who could liiul such a market for n very small 
part of iiij agricultural estate, wmdd he repaid, although he should 
till'll the renuiinder into beautiful parks and ple-'isiii'c grounds for his 
own gratification,’ 

‘ And, further, it is especially worthy of remark, that the immense 
value to which it is pnibabic that ]:md may attain under a system of 
freo trade, never could arise in this or any other country, unless it 
were a country limited in surface, densely inhabited, skilful in inanu- 
laefiires, and imiKirtiiig its food anti raw mntcrial at low prices $ for, 
ill a couiury ilsolf unlimited in territory, people would of eniirsc 
spreail^over that territory, before they w*ould pay more than a certain 
amount of rent or price for any convenience of ^ iciniry to great towns ; 
while, on the other hand, in a country limited in surface, and not 
imiMirting fooil and raw material, ns soon as rents nnd consef|iient 
prices had attained to a certain |K)iiU, there they must slop, and the 
IHipiilalion begin to emigrate, or cease to increase; for nature herself 
iiaving fixed the standard of how much work a man can do, and of 
how imicli foiKl a man should cal, it iicihIs no prophet to tell us, that 
it i.s physically impossible for any labouring population to give a 
year's, a inoiitli’s, or n week's labour, for a da^s fiHid; the utmost they 
can do i.s, what mir struggling population are in iniitiy inslunces now 
doing : giving (wo days’ labour for one day’s bread ; and thus main¬ 
taining a species of cxisteiu'c, at Colonel Torrens’s said btnrving 
{Kiint, Nor can (he inexperienced reader be too frequently riMniiideil, 
tliiit (hr labourer call never be rcmuiuTatiHl for paying nn nrlilicial 
price for food, by obliiiiiiiig an artificial prii^ for labour, ns long as by 
rostrietinns on exchanges, (he labour-market isover-stcx'keil, and lalxiur 
therefore cxposi'd to a ruiiiou;» intensity of coinpelitioii.'—Ib'5-t70. 

Tlio next great bubjcct is that of a Pro|)erty Tax. Some 
parliammitary orator lids said, that the maintenance of the king 
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upon the throne, the keeping up the army, the navy* and all 
the machinery uP revenue and government, solve themselves 
into the single purpose, of bringing twelve men together to give 
a verdict in a jury-box. By a Kind of parody it might be 
stated, that the object, end, and aim, of the existing location of 
legislative power, is to make the community kce^ the land¬ 
lords, and the poor pay the tdxes for the rich. Ihe horrible 
principle of making legislators of the rich, has the effects of 
enabling the rich on every side to creep out of the burden of 
taxation, while they take care that the expenditure of taxation 
shall as much as possible drain through their own channels. 
In shortj for the rich to spend the taxes and the poor to nay 
them, is the natural course and consequencp of things as tney 
are. A Property-tax would put an end to all this, and make 
the rich pay their share; and therefore no wonder, tliat the rich 
will resist it to the uttermost extremity. 

' The main objection, however, to a property tax, and that which 
has been as triumphantly brought forward ns though it were un¬ 
answerable, namely, that such a tax would rciiuire fifty per cent on 
all the realized property of Great Britain, must be replied to ere wc 
proceed further/—p. 199. 

* It has been computed, as already stated, that the prices of tieccs- 
saries, freed from taxation and monui>oly charges, would be about 
one-third their present cost. By a reduction in price of only half, 
however, property would, even after paying fifty per cent as a pro¬ 
perty tax, be ultimately a gainer; for the fifty |>cr cent being paid in 
lieu both of direct and indirect taxes, and being repaid by the savings 
on monopoly prices and the remission of the indirect taxes only, 
property must clearly save the proportion it now pays in direct (axes. 
While, the merely desisting from wanton waste, would be sufficient 
without thus taking any thin^ from the rich, nay, with even some 
advantage to the rich, to relieve all the industrious classes from nil 
burdens, and furnioh them, besides, with all the necessaries of life 
below half price.' 

* In short, the income of nil projxsrty which is c\|X!nded in Eng¬ 
land, pays, on the present system, beside the direct taxes, from fifty 
to sixty-six |icr cent, lictwccn the artificial prices cnuscil by iiiono- 
polies, protections, etc., and the enhancement caused by indirec t 
taxation; so that it must certainly be easier for property to pay fifty 
per cent only, as a direct tax, than to {vay our present direct taxes, 
and sixty-six per cent besides in monopoly or artificial prices, anci 
indirect taxes.* 

* But, under the free trade and freedom from monopoly system 
recommended, pro|)erty would not have anything like the fifty per 
cent to pay; lM7cnusc, a much less sum than the fifty millions of 
public ex|iciiditurc which is squandered under the present complicated, 

wasteful, jobbing, robbing, pensioning, churching, and dragooning 
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flystenij would under the purified and simplified system proposedi be 
all-sufficient.'—p. J iff). 

' Nextj on the subject of poor's rnteSj it is not too much to hope^ 
that, with the blessin^^s flowing; from good-will to all, manifested in 
the fruits of equal justice, namely, free trade, full employment, und 
cheap food, pauperism would entirely disapiiearj and under any¬ 
thing like judicious parisji regulations, such would, no doubt, be the 
result'—p.I201- 

'The Edinburgh Review, in defence of the landowners' bread 
monopoly, pleads the peculiar burdens on land of eight millions 
poor’s-rates, und three millions tithes; though it was the bread 
mnno]Hily which created poor's-rates, and although the tithes were 
never the pro|)crty of the landowners. Uut, were the bread monopoly 
a right instead of a robbery; and had the tithes originally belongra to 
the landlords ; still landlords would, on their own showing (allowing 
that those burdens did fall on them in particular), be greatly over- 
payed for parting with the said bread monopoly; by the effects which 
cheap bread must have on those very local burdens. If Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s calculation be correct, that landowners gain but two millions 
by the bread monopoly, as they, the landowners, would save, on 
poor's-rates, were bread half-price, at least four millions, perhaps 
all the eight millions, and on tithes rated by the price of corn, one 
million five hundred thousand ; thus, would landowners, after deduct¬ 
ing tlie two millions they arc said to giiin by corn laws, be dear 
gainers of, at least three millions and a-half, if not seven millions and 
a-half, by abolishing corn laws. The fifty or sixty-six })er cent which 
landowners must save on their own private outlay by relief from 
artificial prices, would of course, as in the case of nil other persons of 
pmperty, balance against the property tax. So that the abolition of 
the bread monopoly, by wliich it has been shown that landlords would 
be gainers rather than losers, cannot, in fairness, be urged ns any 
objection to their paying the moderate property tax, which, under the 
improved disposition or things proposed, would be all that the real 
exigences of the state would ret|uirc/—p. 205. 

* The aflected or ignorant fear exf^ss^ by another clsiss of objectors, 
that a property-tax would drive capital out m the kingdom, is equally 
unfounded. Where trade is jKrinittcd to flourish, there will capital 
seek investment, and when invested, increase with rapidity. What at 
present drives capital out of the kingdom ? Tlic manacles with which 
indirect taxation loads the limbs (7 industry. What at present also 
drives the income of immoveable capital out m the kingdom ; in other 
words, enables so many of our luxurious noblemen, our men of wealth 
and splendour, our men of land and corn-laws, the men whose votes 
have enhanced the price of bread fifty per rent for the pufpuse of 
doubling their own rents: what enables such men, wiCn perfect 
impunity, to spend those thu^ doubled rents abroad, in countries where 
bread is cheap, because rents are low ? What, in short, enables our 
hereditary law-nmkers to establish a parliamentary famine in their native 
land, and with perfect impunity retire themselves to enjoy smiling 
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plenty on a furoign shore ?-^Our tiu\cs being laid on the necessaries of 
life, and not on pniix'rty *!’ 

' It has Iiceii objected lastly, and with ns much authority as though 
the objeetion was conclusive, that, as property has the making of tlie 
laws, pro])erty will never consent to tax itself. Let it be ruincmbered, 
however, that public opinion, even in the days of corruption, iurced the 
llcforin Bill through both houses of parliament, riiblir opinion is 
surelv nut less }H)wcrfiil now that k is rurnishcd with legitimate means 
of obtaining its just deiuands. If then public opinion shall decide that a 
property-tax on realized pmixrly ouglit to be substituted for e\ery lax 
direct or indirect which now exists, sueli will ulliuiately Iks the law oi' 
the land.* 

* If, however, it should 1 k 3 found (as some have Iiecn illiberal enough 
tf) hint,) that let a man he ever so stanncli a-reformer in all things elst', 
it is not in ^Miuman nature’* to stand the test of ]xniiuls, shillings, and 
ponce, and that, therefore, as mcinhiTS ol^varliamcnt urc alwaya, by 
their very qualification, men of some ])n)pcrty, and generally men of 
considerable property, they will, whatever their politics, be mcmliorK of 
tlie prupcrty»union, and will not be got to vote (willingly) tbc loosing 
of their own purse-strings. Why then, the |XHip]c must only be decided, 
and allow no man to represent tlicm in jxirliamcnt who will not nledge 
himself to vote for the repeal of the whole of the present complicated 
and wasteful system of taxation, direct and indirect, and the substitution 
of a property-tax on realized property; while the pressure fnaii \vithi>ut 
must press the redemption of such pledges, with a force wliieh no pro- 
jicrly-nnion shall dare to rc^i.st!—p. ‘JOf). 

Advantacjkh A PnoPKiiTV Tax.-— First, a jiroperly tax wotild 
have this great tulvuntage, that its direct o]icration would eileritially 
prevent such instances us the one just cited, of the unjust evasion of all 
taxes, by lliosc whose more than just privileges cost the nation l)ctwirii 
seven and eight millions pisr annum in the maintenance of a standing 
army, maintained in a great measure to maintain chose privileges; and 
for whose especial benefit, the most cruel of all taxes, the .lO |>it rent 
on brciiJ is levied ; and who further, to preserve their hereditary pn»- 
|x:rties entire in the eliL-r branch, charge the public, in one way or other, 
with the maintenance of ^11 the youngtT hmiichcs of their families; 
whether in Army, Navy, diurc'h. Public Dc'))artinent, sinecure, or 
jieusioii li-t: for “ to dig they know not howthoiigli “ to leg” of a 
minister lliey arc not ** ashamed.” 

* Tlie most comprehensive, however, of all the n^comnicndations of a 
projierry tax, is that it is a direct tax, and tlicreforc exempt fnmi the 
thousand complicated mischiefs, miseries, waste of wealth iilrcoily crixittnl, 

• “The Earl of-is making preparations for his departure for 

Paris, wiierc his J^nlslilp intends permaiieiiily lo rehidc and siipjmrl an 
exteiiKivti cstahlishmtuit. No fitwer thun seven earringes are nearly niui- 
plcteil by Adams of the llayinarket, for his'lford^liip.—His fKinlsIup, like 
so many others of his caste, prclrrs living in a roiintry where there arc no 
eorii-laws, uitil deriving Iiis rents from a country where bread is taxed fifiy 
percent for liis benefit/*— 
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and liindrnnccR to tlic creation of now wealtii, and to impimcmcnts in 
tnule, already shown to l)c inseparable from indirect luxation; whicli is 
a^ain m intiniately interwoven with monoixilics and mnnojioly price.s^ 
that justice itself demands a sdinultancous removal of nil these wron^, 
lost by a ])nrtial interference^ the present cruel pressure lie rendered blill 
more iinc(|imb and therefore still more unjust/ 

‘ A jmitiorty tax i.s likcwn.so the most Immune of taxes, Ix^ing levied on 
thoscy who to ]iay it, need, nt this worst, only resign some article of 
luxury, or of ostentation ; but who ncixl siiiler no privation of life's first 
necessaries. Neither need the revenue derived fnnn a pro{M.'rty tax be 
subject to deficiencies; as the pmiK.Tty tax cun never (as other taxes 
ol'ten arc) 1)c due by imrlies who do not possess tlie menus of paying the 
dc^nmnd. Wherever there is property on which to charge the jk-v 
centage, there must he property from which to subtract the tax. In 
short, let no man, woman, or child, he taxed. But instead, let every 
])ound pay its own nssiirancO.' 

* A |mi[K'rty lax is also the most just of taxes. Waiving therefore all 
the arguments and calculations which have beeni^hrnught forward to 
prove that ])ro|ierty, under a system of free trmlc and economical govern-. 
incut, would nut suilcr by piying a property tax; nay, that property 
must ultimately benefit, through the national prosperity whicli cannot 
fail of arising nut of the 1x?nelicial changes, taken altogether, which it 
is ]a' 0 ]Hi.sc*d should accompany the laying on of a jmipcrty tux ; and as. 
Miming the higher gniuiid of csjual justice flowing from good-will to 
all; such justice pronounces, that oven if property hail no imrt in the 
reiimncrntiiig circiiiustance of reduced prices; tli.it even if public biiniens 
could not 1 k' lightened ; that, in short, if jirojK^rty could not lie assiircil 
at 11 less cx]K‘iise than paying tlic one liulf to assure the other, it would 
still be but equal justice to commute every tax direct and indirect which 
now exists, for one diriTt tax on realised pniperty. It is, in other 
words, but requiring every man to pay his own said assurance. And 
what but the waiitoiiness of irresponsible power could have suggested, 
what hut the helplessness of ignorancic and }Kiverty ouinhined could 
have submitted to, n system of injustiixs so glaring, ns that of laying any 
part of sncIi a bunlcn on those who have no pro{KTty to nssiirc, and who 
must find it hard enough to pay, hy the sweat of their Iirow, nature's 
daily tax fur daily foixl/ 

' Slioiild pnqxirty, however, plead tliat industry ought at least to 
cnntiiliutc something towards |x*rsonal protection, it is asked, in reply— 
Do not the industrious classes contribute towarilx the protection fif their 
roiiiitry and its laws, those fearful war and insurrection tuxi^, their 
IiIimnI and tlieir lives ? Arc they not our soldiers and our sailors in the 
day of Imttlc ? their bodies the floating wnBs of our island empire, the 
living bulwarks of our moilcm cities? nay, the very t.aigets npiiiist 
whi<^, ignorance, in the hour of riot, flings tlic missile which the wait- 
tonnets of (tower has provoked ? 

* A pnqierty tax, again, may 1)C collected with less expense than any 
other tux. But the collateral advantages of a (iroperty tax, in ronstiiuting 
the tax-voting class the tax-paying class, are yet greater than uny or 
nil that have been emimerated/— pp.SlNti]5. 
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The substantial evil to be removed, is the theory which 
arranges that one set of men shall vote the taxes, and another 
])ay them. Tlie operatives, for example, of this industrious 
country, know,—or if they do not, the nearest attorney is able 
to inform them,—that it is written in the law, that no mail in 
the class of English operatives, shall by any act or choice of liis 
compatriots, be placed in the situation of being concerned in 
making laws for operatives. Laws shall be made, but the law 
is that there shall be no operative there. Uo what they may, 
be as numerous and powerful as fancy can suppose, and the 
law is that the law shall always be made, to the utmost jot and 
tittle and without the interposition of one single grain of ope¬ 
rative in the composition, by men not of like passion with 
themselves. The working negroes in the West Indies are 
hardly more unjustifiably treated. Truly of all wonders the 
most wonderful, is the length the industrious classes in all 
countries will patiently go, in seeing themselves made the 
sponge for the rich to press, with scarcely an effort or a thought 
for bettering their condition. Mrs. Loudon is strong on these 
points, and has established a claim to the gratitude of every 
assembly of the working classes throughout the land. 

‘On thk collatrrai. bknbfits of a Property Tax, or tiir 

AD\'ANTAOE8 OF CONSTITU'iTNO THE TAX'VOTINO CLASS TUB TAX- 
PAYING CLASS.' 

“ The advance of civilisation has already put a stop to plunder by 
force; it remains for the march of intellect to devise a check for plunder 
by stratagem .**—of Pride. 

* This check is our great national want. Property, os distinct from 
industry, ever has been, and, even under a reformed Parliament, still 
is the maker of laws, the deviser of budgets, the voter of subsidies,— 
in short, the ticr-up of public burdens; property, therefore, must be 
chai|^^ with the carrying of those burdens: nothing less can ever 
inspire it with a sufficiently feeling and careful apprcciution of their 
weight.' 

^ * In our reformed parliament wc have, no doubt, many honest indi¬ 
viduals, and we shall in time, it may be fairly presumed, have many 
more. ^ But, speaking of property os a body, all its prejudices, as well 
as all its misconceive notions of its own interest, ore opposed to the 
just claims of industry. Take, for instance, the obstinate hlindnt^ of 
landlords on the subject of corn-laws. While ever, therefore, property, 
as a body, can fling^ the greater proportion of the burdens of the state 
on the shcNilders of industry, property, as a body, will never be brought 
to reflect with sufficient seriousness on the devastating e&:ts of op- 
pnsoion on nathnial prosperity.’ 

‘ But lay the burdens of the state exclusively, or diicfly, on already 
realised property—that is, make tho tax-voting order the tax-paying 

order—and the representatives of pnqperty, whether refonncri or non* 
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reformers^ would immediately feel, and therefore understand, the ne. 
ressit^ of rendering those burdens as light as circumstances would 
permit. Sinecures and unnecessary oiiici^ would be abolislied, and the 
indispensable ones remunerated moderately; or, if the property class 
thought fit, instead of each dividing his own possessions among his own 
children, to keep up, at the expense of the order, establishments in whicli 
their younger sons might still be ^aced to scramble for the prixes, it 
would become a sort of club affiiir, and, whether wise or not, would at 
least cease to be unjust to other classes. Another most essential ad- 
vanta« attendant upon laying the burdens of the state exclusively on 
alrua^ rcalixed property, calling in always the aid of new property as 
fast as realised, is, that such an amingcmcni would not only teach 
the representatives of already realised property, now the law-making 
order, economy, but also, which is of infinitely more impmtance, mve 
them an imm^iate personal interest in the increase of national weuth, 
and therefore set them upon devices to bring about and scscure general 
prosperity. Industiy-^hat is to say, the immediate interest of in¬ 
dustry—would thus, at length, be Tirtually represented: a privilege it 
has never yet possessed, end which no reform in the fte cd o m of 
election, not even univenol suffrage and vote bf ballot, oould beelow 
upon it. For the man who has his daily bread to earn Ims seldom edu¬ 
cation, never leisure, still less a legal Qualification to take himself a seat 
in parliament, and so become the actual representative ct industry; and 
it is in viun tlu&t, by his vote, however fairly given, he sends thither 
a dele^te who has made his fortune in the same occupation at which 
he is himself still a labourer; the very fact of having acquired a 
fortune, that delegate has ceased to be the representative of industry, and 
become in fact, and, what is still more important, in feeling, the repre¬ 
sentative of property; it has become his suiipo^ personu interest to 
devise laws fmr the more than Just protection of already realised pro¬ 
perty generally, and special enactments securing to the property portion, 
or great capitidisU of his own peculiar trade or colling, some unfair mono- 
pufy, calculated to oppress at once the public and the q>erative; and 
such, therefore, has been in general the conduct pursued by what is 
railed the great mercantile interest in the house—men who, though 
risen from the people, ore no lunger of the people. In fact, our 
boasted three estates have long had absolutelj no existence. Whether 
the maintenance of such a mnded hannony, arising out of discord, 
is ei^r desirable or posaiUe, is another question* Again, the real 
identity of interest of the whole community is a trulli wlwh is little un¬ 
derstood, and less acted upon. What we have at present to deal with, 
therefine, is the soiqNisea separate interests ef the various parties in 
the States and thim consist in name only, of King, Loras, and 
Commons,—IN rralrfy, qf Proper^, and /nrfsifry. ^ Lords 

and Commons thus, instead of bring two sucli supposed interests 
or estates, are united, Iqr the po sses sion of proper t y, into one siidi sup¬ 
posed intereot or estate; ana industry, w1 liile ground into the very 
duik to pay wlmtever thu united inteieu cbooM to demand, ia jhut 
put rmn oil particle of ihaie in^ virtual leprewntathm. And yet 
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th& national importance of already i-calixod property, compared with 
industry, or the |K)wer of creating wealth, is but as that uf the income 
of an estate for u short period, compared with that of the value of the 
estate itself. What vents would lands piy without labour? Whul 
interest would money yield unless the principal were employed to 
set labour in luotiou? Now there is no ipicstion that what both 
liouscs of |)arlianient vote, constitutes law; yet already realised pro- 
(vrty, this comparatively unimportant interest, is represented in both 
houses; industry, or the |X)wcr of creating wealth, that stupendously 
im|»ortant interest, not in either. Thus the great stability-giving 
nuijority of the nation, whose property consists in this power of creating 
wealtli by labour, tbuiigli they send nominal representatives to parlia¬ 
ment, liave no one with an Interest felt to be identical with their own, 
to plead their cause in any constitutional form, except indeed the 
drawing up of humble petitions for that which they have a right to 
demand. If, thcrcf(»rc, neglecting the prayers of those petitions, the 
property-holding, com-growing union,—being also the law-framing, 
place-holding, subsidy-voting, and subsidy-appropriating union—choose 
to 'make industry or labour, which it is their supposed interest to l>iiy 
cheap, unprofitable, and bread or the produce of the soil, which it is 
tlicir supposed Interest to sell dear, iinpurclmsablc, and yet to take (for 
so doing) large salaries levied on industry,—whnt has industry left 

' Thr ierrihlc rcmedif of turning the jilon(jh.sharc into the sword ! 
pp. 

' In short, whatever might be for the advantage of the public would 
quickly be discovered by a liody of intelligent, well ediieatcd men, whose 
own immediate interest was at stake, who were, in fact, adininisteriiig 
their own funds, settling their own accounts, to sum up all, taking care 
of their own purses,—an office, the duties of wdiieh, cbanccllurs in 
general pronounce marvellously few men inca])iib1c of jicrforming, con¬ 
sidering that poets and philosupliers assert that all men arc mure or less 
dcrani^d. —p. 2 ly. 

' This is the centre jewel, the very vital spark of the principle of a 
property' tax. This it is, which must not Ijc lost siglit of, and this it is 
which, in any mixcMi system of taxation, would be endani^rcd.'—p. 

‘ Jiut the misfortune has been, that the real business for which, till very 
lately, at least, all |iaTliaments have met, has been to distribute among 
themselves and their connexions, places and ixsnsiona, and to devise and 
lay on taxes for the keeping up of the fund, out of which the emoluments 
of such places and pensions were paid, taking care that the burden of 
those taxes should fall as exclusively ns was likely to be endured on 
industry, the ranks of which they thought fit to pronounce *'the lower," 
and, therefore, never intended that either themselves or their cliildrcn 
should join. —p. 249. 

The law, or custom, or instinct, which estabHahes the rule of 
Primogeniture, next comes in for examination. The whole 
theory of Primogeniture lies in a nut*shell. Its object is to 
keep the existing property of a family together in a single hand, 
that this hand may employ it vi^otoasly in effecting the main- 
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tenance of the remaining branches at iho public expense. Wliat 
must be the mischief of this system in a country making any 
pretences to living by honest industry, it is not difficult to see. 

' In short, a pain|)crc(1 uristocracy, in a nation which, from natural 
limitation of surface, and consequently of raw niatcrinl, is, as may be 
said of Circnt Britain, strictly an ojicrativu nation, is exactly the species 
of drawback to the real profqKTity of that nation, (that is, the comfort 
of the bulk of its ))opu1ation,) whieli an idle, prodigal son, would be to 
both the growing rich, and the cnjoymcnls of an industrious father, who 
had no means of supplying the extravagancies (»r liis son, but tlic profits 
of his, the futber's hilNiiir: be, the father, the more extravagant tbe son 
Ix'cumc, must, it is manifest, work the harder, and fare the worse him- 
self, and yet still continue ]K)or.’ 

* Such a nation, therefore, should surely maintain ns small a propor¬ 
tion of its |Mqiulation in ex))cnsivc idleness, as pissiblc. While, however, 
the idle few not only lay on, but are i)cnnitted to appropriate the greater 
portion of the taxes; and that thus they receive a l^uiity, as it were, on 
laying them on, wdiich repays the share they have paid, and leaves an 
enormous balance in their own favour, and that thus the labouring 
many, virtually pay the whole amount levied, both fur tax and bounty— 
wlio is there to protect the cause, whether of the individual operative, 
or of that great af^regate operative, the nation 

* These more than just privileges, however, ore chiefly secured to the 
pro})erty class, by the undue influence which the maintenance of the law 
of primogeniture, gives to the heads of families. With a more equal 
distribution, therefore, of property, though still among the several 
members of the same families who now possess overgrown fortunes; 
this undue infliiciirc, with all its baneful consequences, would gradually 
die out; and talent, diligence, necessary information, and l^fon' all 
things honesty, lieronic the titles for obtaining such oflicca of tnist and 
emolument, oa were really necessary to the service of the state; while 
both the temptation to devise, and the power to pay needless situations, 
would be taken away.'—p. Silfb 

'It has been absurdly objected against the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, that, without maintaining tliis law, the hereditary peerage 
could not be niuiiitaincd. If this objection, or rather assertion, be munded 
in fact, rV Arerwirs an tAJrctim to the fnaintrnnnre of the hereditary 
/ifcrogc, not an tdijection to (he ahoUtion of the law o/';jriiWAgc»/Vwrf ; 
for, it would surely lie a gratuitous insult to the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century, to add any aigiiment to prove, that what cannot he 
maintained without injustice, oiiglit not to be maintained at nil.'— 

p. 22^ 

^ '^^nally, let us refer the question of this so much drendetl minute 
division of property, to the decision of that equal justice, which, flowing 
from good-will to all, has been shown to be the visibly revealed will of 
God: let us ask the rcoson which (iocl has given ns, wliat must be the 
venlict of that sacred tribunal. Let us suppose tlie privileged orders to 
bring forward proof incontestable, that wit^iit the law of primogeniture, 
and the auxiliniy power of taxing the labouring classes for the main- 

D 2 
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tenance of the TOiin^r chilclien of the aristocracy, the auUivlaion of 
property among their own children, and grandchildren, and great grande 
children, must, at lost, reduce the descendants of the present privileged 
classes, to the ultimate necessity of losing caste, hy earning their own 
subsistence. Would ctcmiil justice, sitting in the judgment seat, pro¬ 
nounce such arguments unanswerable, and issue a decree, that the 
luhouring classes must forego every cherished hojie of amelioration, and 
continue to labour sixteen hours out of the four and twenty, be poorly 
fed, insutiiciently clothed, and without education; that, by means of 
their hard earnings, and sore privations, they might be enabled to keep 
lip a suflicient fund to maintain in idleness, luxurj', and often splendour, 
all but one child, of each family, of each generation, of the now pri¬ 
vileged class; for the great and important purpose of preserving one pure 
.specimen of each such family, as long as the world lasts, not only safe 
from the very apprehension of want, but from tlie contaminations of in¬ 
dustry, either in their own persons, or those of their collateral branches, 
and therefore entitled to despise, mortify, laugh at, and avoid, os they 
would contagion, every one who is, or whose forefathers ever were, of 
the slightest use to society ?‘—p. 235. 

Fears are often heard expressed, and that by well-meaning 
people, of the ultimate consequences of the subdivision of landed 
])roperty; and the instance generally referred to is France, 
where the facility of procuring land, arising out of the division 
of property Consequent on the abolition of the law of primo¬ 
geniture by the Revolution, is acknowledged to be for the pre¬ 
sent the leading cause of the superior happiness of the laborious 
classes in that country. But what, say the alarmists, is to be 
the consequence if this goes on ? The way is to push the case 
to extremity, and see. Suppose then the subdivision of landed 
property to be carried on in France, till a large proportion of the 
people live on the cultivation of the smallest quantity of land, 
their own property, by which human life can be supported,-^ 
say, for instance, land producing to the cultivators at the rate 
of, one with another, forty*, or if preferred, thirty, crowns a-year. 
And what would be the result of this, but that the people con- 
ceined would live as poorly as the operatives in England live 
now,—that is to say, upon the least that will keep soul and 
body together,—blit with the advantage of being muck less 
hardly worked ? Mrs. Hannah More canonizes the memory of 
some admirable old man, who lived upon the produce of a half- 
acre of cabbage garden, aided by one annual flitch of bacon 
which he purchued at the fair, and BP*nt his leisure in the 
meditations his historian delight^ in. To something like this 

* Forty crowns a-year, is what Voltaire in his well-known political article 

states as the quotient resulting from dividing the annual income of FImee 
by the number of iubabitanli. Muititudci tnerefore luuit lire on tew. 
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State of hungry but not over-worked philosophy, may the 
French peasant possibly approximate. But surely inis is 
better by one-half, than being hungry and over-worked too, like 
his brother experimentalist in England. There seems there¬ 
fore no great horror in expectation after all. If an attempt 
should be made to liken it to the case of Ireland, it is to be 
recollected that the Irish are M rack-rent. 

On the subject of Representation, Mrs. Loudon returns to the 
attack against the unjust-property-union, especially as bearing 
on the question of Second Chambers. 

' III the feudal timcK, indeed, when the lords or barons represented 
the country or landed interest, and the cnnnnnns the towns or mer¬ 
cantile interests, there might have been, (though always on short, 
flighted grounds), some shadow of two interests; but now tliat lords and 
commons form one aristocracy, almost one family, all representing and 
miarding, alas! but too sclhshly, the wealth already created, and all 
having a personal interest in taxing the wealth to be created or ixuveror 
act of creating wealth, such taxes constituting Uic perquisites of them¬ 
selves and their relations; what need of a peculiar strong-hold for a 
section or portion, of this (without such strong-hold) but too strong, 
and, for the frailty of human free-will, but too itcvcrcly tempted family 
party, merely to hamper legislation ? Except, indeed, with the ulterior 
and unconstitutional view of making (on the pretext of veneration for 
the constitution) one close corporation business of the whole ai&irs of the 
nation, and thus evading even the small portion of constitutional 
influence which industry might else possess despite what may be 
tenned the property-union, by rendering the only peaceable safeguard of 
the liberties of the {icople, representation, a mere mockery/—p. 294- 

The answer to the olueclions to the * ungenerous’ and ^ un- 
english' nature of the Ballot, is excellent as coming from a lady. 
Will Mrs. Loudon nt her leisure give her attention to the milUarif 
part of this question, as detailed in the latter part of the Article 
on * Banim’s Canvauiagt in the number of the Westminster 
Review which preceded the jiresent? 

* As to the objection, that there is something ungciienius, and ** un- 
english,'* in the concealment of the liallot, it is quite absurd coming from 
a class ai Englishmen, who use the prudent mystery of the said unenglish 
mask, in all their own club and pleasure anmngemcnts. If men of 
liberal education md indcpcmieiit circumstances, think there is no dis¬ 
honour in sCTcening themselves, while performing a fancied duty to 
exclusive society, from soreness of feeling and posiimy hostile ciicniinters, 
beneath the convenient sliclter of the ballot, why should the self-same 
cloak be considered too shabby or too unenglish a costume, to be worn 
by the shopkemr or the teiiaut, in cases of serious necessity, to preserve 
himself, his wife, and liis children, from the utter ruin held in (errorem 
over him, by some wealthy but unjmuciplod customer or laiuUordi for 

lus honest porfomanco of a real duty to his country ?~p. 306. 
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II is plain that JVIrs. Tjoiidoii is a splc-nilid woman, and has at 
one effort taken her place in line, ainoiig the political economists 
upon the people’s side. ISlie is fortunate, loo, in having fallen 
upon times, wlien 

* The spread of education Ls, in fact, rciideiiiig the pcawablc cuii- 
tinuaiicc of abuses impossible.’—p. 3i|[. 


Art. lI.r-Ziv/c/M/i Hislon/. Family Library, No. XX.—Loudon; 

Murray, 1833. 

I^KW persons can took at Venice, without feeling their minds 
full of the associations connected with her history. As 
the Tyre of the middle ages, and the conipieror of Constanti¬ 
nople; as once reigning over the Archipelago, the Morca, Candia, 
Cyprus, and the finest quarter of the Roman Kmpire, she 
awakens iiinuinemhic memories. It is instructive to oli.scrve 
her origin and progress, her prosperity and decline; iiiarking 
the circumstances which promoted her grandeur, and the seeds 
of those social evils which ensured her degradation and decay. 

In the fifth century, when Altila was spreading terror and 
ruin through Pannonia and northern Italy, several families hud 
withdrawn from Aquileia and Padua, to the small island of 
Rivus Altus in the Adriatic, the future Rialto of Venice. 
Cjradus and other adjacent sand-banks, surrounded by the 
laguncs, began also to acquire inhabitants, allured thither by 
the safety which such an asylum offered. A mild but moist 
climate, rendered their situation tolerable. Their existence*, 
depending upon incessant lalxiur and considerable self-denial, 
could only he preserved by habits of perseverance and hardihood. 
The neighbouring province of Venelia gave its name to the 
rising city, and poured into its bosom the best rcmiiaiils of a once 
flourishing, and still industrious population. Calamity at first 
levelled every distinction, except that of merit; and as all 
happiness is compardlive, their security might well be an object 
of envy, when fire and sword and famine were wasting the 
Western Empire. Even under the more regular government of 
Theodoric, his pnnlorian prefect seems to have drawn their 
portrait with mingled wonder, and perhaps exaggerated appro¬ 
bation. lie assimilates them to waterfowl, who, fixing their 
nests upon the waves, despised the allurements of the land. 
Fish was their common food, and salt their principal treasure; 
with which they traded in the markets of Italy, along the sea 
coast, and up tho navigable rivers. The shallows, happily 
too deep for cavalry, yet impassable by ships of war, afforded 
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only eight winding channels, by which' gallies could be piloted 
to and fro without atrundiiig. Two oi' these communicated with 
the continent, and six with the ocean. Necessity thus made 
the Venetians skilful mariners. Their liberties were nursed 
amidst obscurity and misfortunes. They certainly acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of the (juthic kingdom ; and afterwards 
paid tribute to the Carloviiigian sovereign of Italy, with the 
assent of their lord paramount the Byzantine Kmpeior, to 
whom, in the ninth and tenth centuries, they avowed themselves 
faithful liegemen. However this may annihilate what Gibbon 
calls * their lofty claim to a perpetual independence,’ it con¬ 
tributed beyond a doubt to their real protection and preservation. 
In the meanwhile, their municipal forms of government 
expanded upon the basis of public opulence and prosperity into 
emancipation from foreign servitude. The lapse of time gave 
its silent seal to what was the inevitable result of circumstances. 
Sismondi has eloquently described the republic, as enthroned 
upon the gulf whence her palaces emerge, contemjilaling the 
successive changes of dynasties and continual invasions, with 
the whole shifting scene of human revolution ; till in her own 
turn, us the last surviving witness of antiquity, and as the link 
between two periods of civilization, she has herself bowed down 
under the humbling hand of the destroyer. 

Her career from the earliest period was remarkable, i'or a few 
a consular constitution appears to have been established, 
people soon changed it for one of Tribunes, or J iidges, of 
wliicli tne number was twelve, and the election popular, 
it is doubtful whether each oHicer was not limited (o his par¬ 
ticular island or district; and whether at the commencement 
their political union was more than federative. Little inequality 
and less ambition could subsist, so long as their manners 
remained simple and iincorriipted. But frugality and industry 
brought competence : this rapidly augmented into wealth; and 
then came the trial. It may be safe to smile at the highly- 
wrought picture of Cassiodorus; which nevertheless, allowing 
for his declamatory style, is neither impossible nor unnatural. 
His celebrated letter would indeed have been more satisfactory 
and valuable, had he presented a few clearly related facts, in¬ 
stead of BO much sentimentalism, and vague description of 
Venetian happiness. It would seem that the jurisdiction of the 
tribunes extended over persons and property^; that they could 
acquit, condemn, and imprison within certain limits; and that 
an appeal lay in extraordinary cases to the General itssembly 
.sf the nation. Respecting the precise nature of that General 

Assembly, it is scarcely possible to obtain correct ideas. To be 
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admitted a member of it, Required in course of time qualifications 
both of rank and revenue; a modification originating from the 
predilections of the continental emigrants, who are ostentatiously 
mentioned by the annalists, as having been many of them nobles. 
Ebbeprineij^o, says Sanuto, non Ja pastorj, come ebbe Itoma, 
ma da potenti e nobili : and Januotus calls them, Nobiliuimoe 
atque opuhntminm viros, gui barjbarorvm incursionea effagienles, 
conttHuendae eiviiatis his locis, primi autores fnernnt. Such 
seeds of a system of caste' were not slow in sprouting; and the 
commencement is speedily perceived of that proud and jealous 
aristocracy, which under the names and forms of liberty grew 
with the growth, and strengthened with the strength of the 
State, whose vitals it was one day to devour. 

External aggrandizement fostered internal corruptions. 
Offices connects with enlarged emoluments and lessened 
fears of accountability, went the way of all such imperfect insti¬ 
tutions. The magistracy and great men degeneratra, as usual, 
into a robber-class; waxing wanton towards their inferiors, and 
abusing public trusts for private purposes. The many began to 
groan under the yoke of the few. Before 300 years elapsed, a 
General Council was demanded and summoned, with a Bishop 
for its president, and a numerous train of ecclesiastics in 
attendance; demonstrating that the Roman church had wot 
been altogether idle in her vocation. Murmurs against the 
rulers resounded on all sides. The people, pillaged and fleeced, 
insisted upon having Justice for the past, ana reform for the 
future. It was observ^ that there existed no proper functionary 
for the convocation of the popular assemblies; that the laws 
were cruel in their enactments, and partially administered. The 
Lombards had become dangerous neighbours; and Venice, like 
the discontented Hebrews, wanted a head to her state, and a 
leader in battler^in fact, a single tyrant instead of a dozen. 
Experience was the seer, which presently opened her eyes, and 
unveiled the imagined blissfulness of monarchical sway. The 
more immediate cause of its establi8hment,is partly supposed to 
have been the pride of an individual already belonging to the 
pnvileged order, but with a heart more stout than his fellows. 
Paulatius Anafestus of Heraclea became the first Doge, elected 
in A. D. 697; and at the death of his second successor, generals 
of the forces chosen annually, were substituted for four years; 
at the end of which term, the ducal title ami prerogatives revived. 
These, at that time, seemed considerable. Their possessor was 
to retain them for life; he was invested with the insignia of 
royalty. He assembled and presided over the grand council; 

and had a casting rota when the suffrages were seen. His 
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patronage was extensive; and so long as his administration 
proved popular and successful, he reigned with the pomp 
and majesty of a prince. Sometimes he obtained permission to 
associate his son with himself; yet, so much of his state and 
power being dependent upon the nobles, who could always 
embarrass his procedure or intiuence his prospects, the spirit 
of an aristocracy by slow and sure degrees pervaded and 
usurped the government. Kven the appearances of something 
like a limited monarchy were not long suffered to exist. Su¬ 
preme authority must be in the hands of one, or of a number; of 
an autocrat, properly so called, or of an aristocracy in the 
generic signification of the expression. Soon after tribunes had 
teen exchanged for a Doge or Ueneral of the Forces, it came to 
be a number that governed. Aristocratic maxims, manners, and 
measures carried everything before them. Certain heads of 
families always swayed the general assemblies, whose con¬ 
currence with the executive could never latterly be dispensed 
with. The Doge was, in fact, no more than one of an oligarchy, 
—an elephant rather larger than the rest of the herd. In the 
twelftli century, this ceased to be a secret, even with the 
populace. Their nominal chief was reduced to an expensive 
pageant; in authority, hardly a counsellor; in the city, a pri¬ 
soner of state; and out of it, only a private person. 

Two avowed limitations of the Ducal authority occur as early 
as a. i>. 1032, under the reign of Domenico Flabenico; who for 
himself and successors, agreed to prohibit filial associations in 
the goveriinient, and that none of their acts should thencefor¬ 
ward be valid, without the sanction of a couple of commissioners. 
Hallam in his History of the Middle Ages, has furnished from 
Sandi and Sismondi.an accurate account of the Great Council 
as established a. ii. 1172. It was to consist of 480 citixens 
equally taken from the six districts of the city, and annually 
renewed. But the election was not made immediately by the 
people. Two electors, called tribunes, from each oi the six 
districts, appointed the members of the Council, by separate 
nomination. These tribunes at first were themselves chosen by 
the people; but early in the thirteenth century, the Great 
Council, principally composed of men of high birth, and invested 
by law with the appointment of the Doge and all the Councils 
of Magistracy, assumed the right of naming their own consti¬ 
tuents. Besides appointing the tribunes, they took upon them¬ 
selves another privdege, that of confirming or rejecting their 
successors, before they resigned their functions; thus rendering 
the annual election little more than a farce, the same members 
being usually venewedi and the dignity of counsellor thus rapidly 
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usurping an hereditary character. In 1297, the Councilor Forty 
substituted itself in tlic place of the tribunes, whose office, for a 
Jong time useless, had latterly become ridiculous. They bal- 
lotted upon the names of the members who already sat; and 
whoever obtained twelve favourable balls, retained his seat. The 
vacancies occasioned by rejection or deaths were filled up from 
a supplemental list, formed by three electors nominated in the 
Great Council. It is curious to observe how invariable is the 
line of aggression, by which any privileged order plunders the 
people of their privileges. Loud and sincere must have been 
the professions of regard for a system, which, with all its ano¬ 
malies, was still declared to work so well. The conviction had 
grown into greater prevalence under each succeeding Doge, that 
secrecy and exclusive interests are essential to the conservation 
of a state. To allow free access to their discussions, would 
have been to continue the single curb which could in any 
manner control their conduct,—the influence of public opinion. 
Foreign politics had now very numerous ramifications; and the 
first experiment for reducing the magic circle within convenient 
limits, was made upon such counsellors as hap|iencd to be vas¬ 
sals of the King of Cyprus. These were excluded from all con¬ 
sultations relating directly or indirectly to that kingdom; and 
the principle, once admitted, was soon extended. iSimilar pro¬ 
hibitions shut out whatever senators held lands on the continent, 
in the territories of Ferrara and Treviso; applying not merely to 
themselves, but to their kinsmen also; and when it had been 
ascertained that unconstitutional bounds might thus be set to 
the eligibility of candidates, in the eighth year of Pietro Grado- 
nico the infamous Serratura del ComigUo was efl'ceted, whereby 
all those who had not sitten in the Great Council within that year 
or the four years preceding, as well as their descendants, were 
for ever debarred from election to that assembly. In 1319 tlie 
personal rights of noble descent were rendered complete and 
exclusive by the abolition of elective forms. The age of 
twenty-five came to be fixed as the statutable period, on attaining 
which, a young hereditary legislator might exercise his functions; 
and from such us were under that age and above twenty, one 
fifth, or about thirty names on an average, were annually drawn 
out of an urn, to be added to the number. 

Bribery and fraud had largely contributed to the achievement 
of such important changes. Before the Serratura del Consiglio 
was proposed in 1297, and confirmed by laws passed in 1294 
and JSOO, the Magnates, thus about to establish themselves as 
an exclusive heremlary aristocracy, had taken care to elect in 
proper time every powerful individual, on whose views and in- 
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cliiiatlons they could rely. Meanwhile, to keep the multitude in 
good humour, as well as in ignorance of their intentions, 
they threw them one honied cake after another. An unlimited 
right of fishing and fowling was conferred upon the whole body 
of citizens. Some families had the \>rivilege given them of 
dining annually with the Doge, and embracing him on that 
occasion. Others obtained th!b distinction of attaching the 
felucca of their district to the Bucentauf on Ascension-day, 
when the nuptial ring was thrown into the Adriatic. The 
inhabitants of the Isle of Santa Maria Formosa were permitted to 
receive a yearly visit, amidst immense parade and magnificence, 
from their artful and haughty masters. Theatrical entertain¬ 
ments, from which few or none were excluded, derived their 
support more or less frbm the public treasury; which, also, 
simultaneously attempted to communicate increased activity to 
commercial enterprise. The nobles, in a word, spared no pains 
to blind and cajole the lower classes, whom they had resolved 
to enslave. On the one hand, they dipt the wings of the exe¬ 
cutive; and on the other, reduced their fellow subjects to 
ciphers. They engrossed all legislative authority, together with 
the iiower of pardoning offences, and disposing of ofiices. As to 
the last, their method of conducting the ballot was curiously com¬ 
plicated. In a bag containing as many balls as there were mem¬ 
bers present, sixty were gilded; entitling those who drew them 
to a second drawing of lots, which finally reduced their 
number to tliirty-six. These were the electors, who divided 
themselves into four colleges, each comprising nine persons. 
During the time of election, nine offices were conferred every 
day ; in every college, each of the nine electors named a candi¬ 
date for one of these offices, the nomination to which fell to him 
by lot; and four candidates being thus nominated by the 
four colleges fur every office, the election was finally deter¬ 
mined by a majority of votes in the Great Council. None of 
those seeking an office on the same day, or who were indebted 
to the state, were allowed to vote; nor was more than one 
suffiagc received from each name and family. 

The duties of administering criminal justice were entrusted to 
the Council of Forty thus annually chosen. The Senate, pro¬ 
perly BO called, formed an intermediate body between the nonles 
in their aggregate capacity, and the executive. It consisted of 
the Sixty Pregadi, doubled and trebled in later times, the Forty 
Judges, the Coliem of NViseinen or Snri, the Sei^iiory, the 
dreaded Council of Ten, the administrators of St. MaK, the 
treasurer, the director of the arsenal and fortresses (a sort of 

Muter ef the Ordnance), the principal officers of Ber^mo, and 
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several functionaries beside j altogether between two and three 
hundred. They imposed taxes, and possessed an exclusive right 
of declaring war and concluding peace. Every aftair brought 
before the Senate, was prepared and introduced by the College, 
consisting of the Doge, the three chiefs of the criminal tribunal, 
and the sixteen Savi ; all guided by the six great Savi, the 
sages of the state, and the depositaries of its secrets and 
maxims. The Seignory of six counsellors, with the Doge as 
their president, performed the duties of an ordinary adminis¬ 
tration. They despatched orders, corresponded with ambas¬ 
sadors, convoked councils, and sat upon a bench more 
elevated than the rest in each assembly. In 1310, three 
nobles, Tiepolo, Basseggi, and Querini, took advantage of the 
public discontent, and headed an insurrection of which the 
object was to restore a popular regimen. After a day’s severe 
struggle, a convention was concluded, permitting the conspi¬ 
rators to leave the city. For the investigation of this affair, a 
commission of ten Senators was appointed for fourteen days, 
which were afterwards extended to forty-two, and a^in for an 
indefinite period; until at length, during the reign of Francisco 
Dandolo, it was declared perpetual a. n. 1335. 

* This most remarkable part of the Venetian constitution consistetl 
in fact of seventeen; comprising the Seignory, or the Doge and his 
six counsellors, as well as the Ten propeny so called. They had by 
usage, if not by right, a controlling and dictatorial power over the 
Senate and other magistrates; rescinding their decisions, and some¬ 
times treating separately with foreign princes. Their vast influence 
strengthened the executive government, of which they formed a part; 
and gave n vigour to its movements, which the jealousy of the coun¬ 
cils would (HMsibly have impelled. But they are chiefly known as an 
arbitraiy and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing tyranny of Venice. 
Excluding the old Council of Forty, not only from the investigation 
of treasonable charges, but of several other crimes of magnitude; 
they inquiretl, they judgetl, they punished, acconling to what they 
called reason of state. The public never penetrated the mystery of 
their proceedings; the accused was sometimes not heard, and never 
confronted with witnesses; the condemnation was secret os the 
inquiry; and the punishment undivulged, like both.’—ffa//am. 

' Contareni compares them to the ^hori at Sparta. They 
professed to shelter the commonalty from aristocratic annoy¬ 
ance ; and they did so, in the same way that the brar in the 
fable demolished a fly, when it tickled the nose of his slumber¬ 
ing master. Their informers infested all ranks of society, from 
the highest to the lowest. Monks, prostitutes, gondoliers, and 
domestic servants, enabled them to watch the secret springs of 
action, in religion, pawion, pleasure, and privacy. Everything 
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was observed with the eyes of an Aligns; and the ear of a cruel 
despotism, more dreadful and sensitive than that of Dionysius, 
found a channel of communication with the most confidential 
intercourse. The institution, in itself an immoral one, preserved 
the republic by rendering it a painted sepulchre, beautiful in its 
monumental antiquity, but covering a j^litical charnel-house. 
The three State-Inquisitors were, to the rest of the Ten, just what 
that council was to the Senate; a college superior to all the 
citizens, not excepting even the Doge, and able to punish, 
although not capitally, without the concurrence of their col¬ 
leagues. Von Muller observes, that had the Council of Ten 
not been the main pillar of the state, its powers would have 
been circumscribed by the Correctors of the Laws, who were 
periodically elected. Some senators, with upright intentions, 
endeavoured, in 1761, to introduce alterations; but the voice of 
the people was in favour of the Ten; and while the power of 
the three Inquisitors was diminished, the Ten retained their 
criminal jurisaiction over the nobility in its whole extent. Yet 
it cannot fail to be remembered, that the vox populi had been 
silenced for ^es; and the annual renewal of Councils, as 
also of the Correttori dtUe Leggi, depending entirely upon 
the Great Councils, there remainra no real vestira of neeaom 
to redeem the republic from a fate it so richly deserved, and 
which within forty years awaited it. 

In A. D. 1260, during the reign of Marino Morosini, it was 
arranged that the choice of the Doge on the death of his pre¬ 
decessor, should be ballotted for, with much the same mixture 
of chance and selection as has been described with respect to 
other offices. The number of gilded balls was thirty, of which 
the drawers were reduced by a second raffle to nine. Of these, 
four nomintited five electors each, and five four each, making 
ill the whole forty electors; whom a third lottery cut down to 
twelve, each of whom nam^ two electors, except the first, who 
appointed three. Thus twenty-five were called out, from whom 
a fourth raffle selected nine, each of whom named five; in 
all forty-five. But these were reduced by a fifth ballot to 
eleven, of whom eight chose four each, and the remainder three 
each; so that the final result was forty-one, who upon being 
confirmed by the Great Council, proceeded to elect a Doge, by 
a majority of suffrages which was to consist of not less than 
twenty-five. On this occasion«po member of the Great Council 
could vole under thirty years of age. Tlie sons, brothers, and 
nephews of the new Doge had to quit the government during 
his life. An initiative in deliberation now constituted his solitary 
prerogative. Despatches were written in his name, and letters 
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from foreign courts were addressed to him; yet the latter he 
was compelled to deliver unopened to the Senate, and report 
their answer to the respective ambassadors. Five yearly enter¬ 
tainments, consumed two-thirds of from ten to twelve thousand 
crowns allowed him as a salary by the state, lie was a sort of 
Ducal lord-mayor for life. IIis»superiatendence of the arsenal, 
the docks, and the cathedral of St. Mark, seemed the most 
useful portion of his duty. It formed one of the best features 
in the constitution, that very little power came to be left in 
the hands of any oilicial, whose election was not annual. Even 
the Church of Rome gave small trouble from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century. The Doge was the Defender of the Faith 
for temporal purposes; and possessing himself neither teeth 
nor claws for political mischief, there was no teraptaliun to 
employ him as the patron of ecclesiastical abuses. Spiritual 
persons were excluded from public employments. The Pope 
was looked upon as a mere neighbouring potentate, reverenced 
but not feared, the republic establishing its supremacy over all 
causes and individuals whatsoever. The administration of 
church affairs was divided between the patriarchs of Venice and 
Aquileia; the province of the former being confined to the city, 
and of the latter to the continent. Both were appointed by 
the senate; their conduct was checked by a noble forced upon 
them as a coadjutor ; nor until the nomination to benefices was 
conceded to Julius II, had they any patronage among the islands, 
or within the Dogado. 

Such appear to have been the outlines of an avowed Aris¬ 
tocracy, which governed larger territories, and lasted fur a 
longer perii^, than any other upon record. Its nature and 
bearings will be more clearly discerned, by a review of the 
splendid panorama of its history. 

The primary sourccof Venetian greatness was commerce; which 
can only flourish, where property is secure, and the population 
industrious. The situation of the city was favourable in every 
respect; and her fleets emerge from the darkness of the middle 
ages at a very early oera. Fresh swarms of barbarians had 
desolated Dalmatia, Pannonia, and the Italian sea-coast; thus 
augmenting by their havoc on the continent, and the consequent 
emigration from it, the prosperity of the Adriatic islands. 
Some of these however were not safe from marauders of another 
kind,—the Sclavonian pirateq, Venice alone was so, and 
enabled to extend her trade, from Trieste and Kagusa, to 
Constantinople and Alexandria. During the sixth century. 
Nurses availed himself of her assistance, in transporting his. 
army to Ravenna, when Totila king of the Qoths was encamp^ 
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on the Adige. In a later age, the Exarchate hod ftdlen before the 
victorious Lombards; and uie Byzantine Emperor’s representative 
was restored to his capital by the forces of the republic. Pepin 
the son of Charlemagne, offended at her ])reference for the 
politics of the eastern instead of the western Empire, endeavoured 
to humble so presumptuous a vassal; yet after r^ucing those 
quarters of the city south ofjtlic* Rialto, the besieged made two 
sallies with such effect, as to drive their antagonists among the 
shallows, and compel them to an abandonment of the enterprise. 
Its failure strengthened the state which the sovereign of Italy 
had devoted to destruction. Within a few years, sixty adjacent 
islands were connected together by bridges, and comprehended 
within the limits of Venice. A magnificent palace was erected 
about the same time, as a residence for the l)oge. The Bishop 
of Aquileia having thought proper to quarrel with the pafriaren 
of Grado, the Senate interfered, and aevastated the country of 
Eriiili, until its prelate undertook to acknowledge their supre¬ 
macy, and send them annually a bull, twelve wild boars, and as 
many loaves of bread, in the way of tribute to the guardians of 
St. Mark. This was the origin of those cruel sports which so 
long disgraced the carnival. On behalf of the Emperor Michael, 
and in coinunction with an imperial squadron, the Venetians 
attacked the Saracens off* Crotona, and were on the point of 
gaining a complete victory, when the Greek gallies pusilla- 
iiimously withdrew, and left them to an unmeritM fate. Some 
Croatian corsairs, looking upon the ruin of Venice as a matter of 
course, through the recent disaster, attempted it to their own dis¬ 
comfiture. More important enemies in the persons of the 
Hungarians, appeared a. d. 903, endeavouring in flat-bottomed 
boats to pass the Lagunes; but no other altemative awaited 
them, than death by famine and the sword, or a watery grave. 
I'he republic is then found coining money; braving the wrath of 
the Saxon Othoa; reducing Nola, Lessina, and Pharos; annexing 
the coast of Istria,’ Dalmatia, and Liburnia, to her dommions; 
and obtaining liberty for her merchants to traffic, without 
liinderance or impost, in all the ports of Italy, Greece, Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, Her Doge assumed the title of Duke of 
Dalmatia, which was confirmed at Constantinople; and not¬ 
withstanding these conquests were held for many geimrations 
by an uncertain tenure, through the oppressions exercised, the 
resistance of the inhabitants, or the intrigues of powerful neigh¬ 
bours,—they contributed to her general power in no trifling 
degree, and extended her military rame. 

The Crusades moreover occurred ifiost opportunely for the 
great maritime towns of Italy; among which Pisa and 
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Genoa distingttished. themselves, although not to the same 
extent with their rival on the other side the peninsula. Venice 
had armed against the Normans, before the famous battle of 
Durazzo, in the cause of Alexius Comnenus, no longer as a 
tributary, but as a generous and faithful ally. She improved 
to her own advantage her claims upon the gratitude of the By¬ 
zantine Court, as well as upon *the first followers of the Cross, 
whom she joined before Ascalon, with a hundred vessels of war. 
Caiapha, Tiberias, Ptolemais, Sidon, and Favonica, fell before 
the Christians, chiefly through her assistance; and her share 
of the spoil consisted in the joint sovereignty over Tyre and 
Acre, and two-thirds of the property captured. The siege of 
Jaffa was raised through the dispersion or the Saracens by the 
Doge Micheli; who, after paying a splendid visit to Jerusalem, 
distinguished his homeward voyage by the sack of Rhodes and 
Chios, the temporary seizure of Swnos, Lesbos, Andros, and the 
other isles of the Archipd^o, and the recovei^ of Zara, 
Spalatro, and Thiui, which had revolted. Croatia had been 
p^ially subdued n^er a previous administration; but a train 
of insurrectiona succeeded. Frederick fiarbarossa was now 
attempting to Tom fetters for the rich and spirited communities 
of Lombaray; and their protector Pope Alexander had selected 
the threshold of Sl Mark as his most convenient and appro¬ 
priate sanctuary. Barbarossa demanded him in a rage; but 
received a severe defeat a. d. 1177 from Sebastian Zioni, who 
destroyed forty-eight sail of the German armament, and returned 
to lay his trophies at the feet of his country. The Pontiff ac¬ 
companied the senate in a triumphal procession, with which 
they went forth to congratulate their chieftain. * Ziani,* said his 
Hofiness, *take this ring;, and present it to tlie sea, as a 
testimony of your dominion over it. Let your successors 
annually perform the same ceremony; that posterity may know 
your vuonr purchased such a prerogative, and subjects this 
dement to you, even as a bridegroom is husband and lord over 
the' b^e whom he has chosen.' The donation of a consecrated 
rose is also said to hate crowned.these allegorical nuptials; 
from whence no less than three centuriea of territorial and 
commercial, yet fluctuating grandeur, may be dated, llie 
Winged Lkm^had attainea its maturity. The kingdoms of 
Cbiiatendoin cast their eyes upon it as the power best able to 
resiat Saladin, who had overthrown the Fatemites, supplanted 
the Atabeks at Aleppo and Damascus, snatched Arabia Felix 
from its feeble govemora, and torn Tripoli and Tunis from 
the Mowaheddins. Jerusalem had also fallen into his hands. 

A strip ot the aneient Phoenicia akme remained. Thither, 
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at the exhortations of the Pope, sailed an enormous fleet, 
\^ich in confederacy with tne Pisans, beleaguered Acre, 
and subdued it after a bloody siege, as the first fruits of 
,the third crusade. Philip Augustus of France and Richard 
Cceur de Lion of England quarrelled and separated. Barba- 
rossa was drowned in tli£ Saleph, before he could reach 
the scene of action. The Knights-Templara and Hospitallers 
wasted away through sickness or the sword. In vain was the 
jealousy excited of the other Italian republics. Henry Oandols 
eclipsed all his competitors upon 'the field of waters. Verona, 
ill his absence, had robbed some Venetian traders on the Adige'; 
for which he demanded and obtained redress. The Pisans, feeling 
themselves overshadowed by Uieir successful rivals, had withdrawn 
their vessels in dudgeqp from Syria, and presumed to plunder 
Pola; which brou^l upon them such severity of veng^nce 
from the Doge, that their humbled pnde permittra him to dictate 
the terms of their submission. Brundusium, having rashly 
joined them, had also to appease his anger by paying heavy 
penalties; and yet, at this very time, its allies gloried in being 
dominant as merchant Princes, from Ctenoa and Tuscany to 
Gibraltar, and throughout the western portion of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Venice had always liitlierto looked eastward, and 
reaped by far the largest harvest, from European valour, and 
religious enthusiasm. Dandolo was as great a statesman as 
he was a soldier. He well knew how to practise the alchymy 
of war. It has been truly observed, that commercial avarice 
quickly allayed the fever of superstition, with regard to the 
foreign policy of his country. Neither the heterodoxy of the 
Greeks, nor the Islamism of die Turks and Saracens, pre¬ 
vented Venice from cultivating just such intercourse with ail or 
any of theniras promised profit or advantage. While Constanti¬ 
nople continued to flourish, spices, precious stones, and the 
rarest oriental manufactures, were brought thither, by caravans 
from India, through Candahar and Persia; or by the northern 
routes, and along the Caspian and Buxine; or up the Euphrates, 
and over-land to some of the Syrian seaports; or by the way of 
the Red Sea and ^ypt. Italian vessels engrossedf the greater 
part of this ‘carrying trade, in which Venice preeminentTy par¬ 
ticipated. As the Cross waned before the CresoenA she equalled 
Genoa on the Bosphorus, and ultimately suiqiasaed her; and at 
Alexandria, for ages, there scarc^ appeared a competition. 
A^er Omar had established the Cfalipnale from Chaldea to 
Barbary, Al-Kahira or Grand Cairo became the capital of the 
Nile, and the centre of East-Indian traflic. Mohammedanism 
spread far uid near. The ties of a common fkitb conlbined with 
VOL xxni.'-’Wnfmimter Rtvitw* . i 
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self-interest to plsnt factories in Africa and Asia, and re-open 
the ancient channels of communication. Missionaries and mer¬ 
chants settled in Malabar; whence they navi^jated the Indian 
ocean to the Moluccas, and even procured the commodities of, 
C'hina for cargoes to the Arabian gulf. Cinnamon, pepper, 
ginger, gums and frankincense, rich stuffs, gold-dust, pearls, 
and diamonds, were exchanged for the wares of Europe, prin¬ 
cipally supplied by Venice. Her Lombards or Hankers began 
to vie with the princes of the earth. They nut only managed 
their own affairs, 1)iit those of other countries, who solicited tlie 
assistance of their agents, and remunerated them with enormous 
gains and extensive privileges. lienee the Doges iiiiiigleil 
prudence with valour in their conduct towards both Saladin 
and his successors. 

Nor had their glory reached its meridian when Fulk of Neuilly 
preached, and Innocent the third proclaimed another crusade. 
The Barons of France, under the'Counts of Champagne and 
Flanders, responded to the summons; and six deputies from their 
general assembly presented themselves before Henry Dandolu 
A.p. 1201, to ask assistance of the Republic. He was then 
nearly blind, and ninety years of age ; the Nestor of modern 
annals. It was agreed that in consideration of eighty-five 
thousand marks of silver, transports should be furnished for 
4,500 knights and horses, 9,000 squires, and 20,0(10 mraiitry. 
A squadron of fifty gallies was to lead and prulccl the expedi- 
tiou ; yet before it left the laguncs, little more than a third ol' 
the stipulated price could be raised. Boniface, Marquis of 
Montferrat, had lately been elected general. His plate and 
that of his compeers was freely pledged; but besides that, they 
had nothing to offer the Senate excent their personal services. 
These were accepted, through the siciiful maimgcinent of the 
Doge; who pleaded their cause with tears, and conducted their 
councils with ability. He led them first against /ura, which 
had withdrawn from the Venetian yoke, aniTcalled in Hungary 
to her aid. A defciico of five days terminated in a surrender; 
when an,announcement of Papal excommunication alarmed the 
superstitious conquerors. It seenfbd clear that they had for¬ 
gotten their duty noth to God and man, in not ^rescuing the 
Holy Land, lather than recovering the possession of a wealthy 
republic. Iwery cheek turned pale but that of old Henry 
Dandolo; whose schemes, deeply laid from the very conuneiict'- 
ment, .were now developed. Alexius, the young son of Isaac 
Comnenus the deposed Emperor of the Humans, had taSeii 
refuge at Venice, and accompanied the present armament. Boni¬ 
face was allied by marriage to his family; and the Doge fore- 
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saw, as he imaj^ined, an inimcnsG acceskion of trade and domi¬ 
nion to his country, sliuidd her arimlmve the honour of^’estoring 
the diadem to ita lawful wearer. Alexius, in his own name and 
that of liiK father, engaged to Riibinit the eastern hhnpire to the 
eccleriiasticnl supremacy of the western (Jhurch. An extrava¬ 
gant sum of money formed a resistless biihe to needy adven¬ 
turers; and it was attempted to* be shown, that no surer means 
for regaining the Sepulchre existed, tlian the establiNhmeiit of 
legitimacy at (Jonstantinoplo. Although numbers withdrew 
from any participation in the plan through motives either of 
feur, prudence, or real disgust; yet Dandolo carried his point, 
uinl persuaded the Marquis of Montferrat, the Counts of 
Flanders, lllois, mid St. Pol, with eight among the French 
Karons, to accompany him. 

'I'lioir voyage from Zara is described in one of tlie most pic¬ 
turesque pages of the * Decline and 'Fall.’ The events which 
Ibllon'ed their arrival on the banks of the Bosphorus, were 
related by themselves, in a narrative transmitted to the Pope, 
and which must be in the hands of few. Tliis curious docu¬ 
ment, forming what would now be termed tlie VeneJ.ian mani- 
lesto, a modern historian has given as follows.**^ 

' Ah we could not but apprehend that wc should, by oGr great mul¬ 
titude, be biirthonsoiiic to the Holy Land ; and as we learnt, that the 
citizens of ('onstantinople wished to return under the dominion of their 
lawful Kinpenir; wc thought it expedient to settle tlie disquiets that 
existed there, in order to secure for ourselves the nei*cssary supplies, 
and assistance fur our future proceedings. We found the city of 
t'onstaiitinople iiiUHUiiinonly strong, the citizens in arms, no, 0 (KI 
cavalry, and all the implements necessary for defent'C. The illegitimate 
oiiiperor had udd the people, that we designed to subdue them, and 
nsluce their church in obedience to your Holiness. Being only 
stocked with provisions for fourteen days, we were obliged to repeat 
oiir attacks without intermission. On the eighth klay, we broke into 
the city. The emperor Hying with a few of' Ids people, wc seated 
Alexius the Fourth on the throne of his father, after setting free the 
latter from his dungeon. The now Emperor proinisetl us 2 iH),t)(M> 
marks of hilver, provisions for a year, and bis assistance in recovering 
the Holy Sepulchre. Ho only desired us, on account of the 111*0010!, 
to remain in our camp without the city. Soon after this, he sutfered 
himself to be persuaded by his father topfull iqwm us by surprise, and 
set fire to our fleet. The project was discovered ; the peo|ile, afraid 
of our vengeance, cried out for a Sovereign. The Emperor, in onler 
to apircaHe ns and them, sent to tlie discontented his kinsman Mour- 
zoufle. Alexins the Fifth. Tliisliitter betrayed and inimlered the Em¬ 
peror and his father, and closed tlic gates of the city against us. There 
is. Holy Father, in the wliolc West, no city like Constantinople; the 
walls ore lofty and wide^ consisting of squared stones; ‘at every in- 
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terval of 6 re hundred pacefl is a stone towerj supporting another of 
wood six stories liigh; between the towers-arc bridges full of bowmen 
ttud arms; double and very wide*fosscs, allowed no play to our 
machines. Often during the night, they sent lire-ships out against 
us. Our land forces alurmeil Mourzoufle; but he preferred to die, 
rather than surrender. He had killed the young Emperor with a club, 
and he gave out that Alexius hod flied from other causes. lie obtained 
advantages over us; hut at length the ships Paradise and Pilgrim, 
under the command of the Uishops of Troyes and Suissons, effected a 
landing. When the Greeks saw tiuit the whole forces of the Franks 
were pressing into the haven and into the streets, their courage for¬ 
sook them. Not fur from us, the Emperor took flight, with all the 
nobles, and sought refuge in the palace. We put the |ieople to the 
sword in the streets, until night came on. At length our foot-soldiers, 
without orders, rushed with irresistible force to storm the Imperial 
residence, and made themselves masters of it; whereupon all (Jonstun- 
tinoplc submitted. Most Holy Father, the quantity of gold, silver, 
precious stones, and other costly things which we have found, far 
exceeds all that could be collected in the city o# Rome and in all our 
Christendom. Six Venetian noblemen, with the Bishops of Troyes, 
Soissons, Halberstodt, and Ptolemois, assembled with the legates of 
your Holiness, and after celebrating Fligh Mass and public prayers, 
with the counsel and assistance of the hi^h and mighty Lord Henry 
Dandolo, Doge of Venice, elected Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to lie 
Emperor of Constantinople. The fourth part of the £m)ure was left 
to him; the rest we divided among ourselves. We will endeavour to 
maintain possession of this fine land, full of com, wine, oil, wood, 
and pasturage, and.sharc it out in flefs to the noble knights who shall 
join their arms with ours. As we have read in histories, and under¬ 
stood from learned men, that in old times the predecessors of your 
Holiness came even to C'onstantinople, we entreat you to do the 
same, And to hold a Council here.'—Pint Muller, vol. ii. p. 19 G. 

Venice obtained every respect the lion's share of all move- 
able spoil, as welt as all substantial authority and influence in 
the capital. The former was valued at upwards of a million 
marks, equal to 2,000,000/. sterling now. Her Doge was invested 
with the purple as * Despot of Romania and I^rd of one fourth 
and a half of tlie Roman Empire.' Her independent courts 
were acknowledged in threo out of the eight quarters of the 
city. She purchased Candia for 10,000, or according to another 
account for 80,000 marks *of silver, and retained feudal supre¬ 
macy over Corfu, Gephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, 
Andros, Mycone, Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos; to which Negro- 
pont, and some of the most important fortresses in the Morea, 
were afterwards added. Victory seemed to wait upon her nod. 
The people, intoxicated with military glory, forgot their domestic 

intereela, and allowed their great men to effect one encroooh- 
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meni after another, aN has been related; until every vestige of 
liberty disappeared. Amidst the successes of an aggressive 
foreign policy, the fabric of aristocratic usurpation was erected. 
Expenses of fleets and armies wasted the resources of the state, 
made the burthen of taxation intolerable, circumscribed the 
extension of wholesome trade, undermined the solid foundation 
of industry, and augmented beyond ibrmer experience the 
fluctuations of value in the market. The imposition of new duties 
on provisions at length raised a violent insurrection; aflbrding 
an unfortunate occasion for the nobility to declare thelnselves 
the sole friends of social order, and enabling them to narrow 
still further the rights of their fellow-countrymen. The worst 
features of the feudal system were now develo|ied. Private ad¬ 
venturers acquired possessions abroad, held by military tenure 
under the republic at home ; and the hydra of despotism put 
forth as many heads, as ambition could produce, or opulence 
maintain. 

The honour of Venice stood connected with.the reign of the 
Latins at Constantinople, and the supremacy there of the Roman 
Church; while Genoa, emulous of her lame, concluded an 
alliance with the Greeks, and assisted them materially in tho 
recovery of their metropolis. Religious disputes, as well as 
commercial and national prejudices, embittered the contest 
between the two republics, lloth laid exclusive claims to the 
use of a certain church at Acre. Their first open quarrel 
r>ccurred only a few years before the expulsion of the Franks by 
Paliuologus; nor did it pause, until several severe engagements 
had demonstrated, for that time, the superiority of Venice. The 
vanquished Genoese, however, consoled themselves for their 
losses, ill the grateful support and preference awarded them by 
Michael I’alaeologiis. They obtained the whole suburb of Pera 
or Gulata, as their exclusive settlement; whence they extended 
their traffic into the Black Sea, founded and fortified Cafla in the 
Crimea, and struggled hard during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries with their Venetian competitors. The latter had 
borne away in their gallics the dethroned Emperor from the 
Bosphorus to Eubcca, and afterwards to Italy; where their atten¬ 
tion was soon required to a rupture which occurred with 
Bologna. This state, as well as Ancona, attempted to ivsist 
some of the custom-duties levied upon their vessels by Daudolo 
in the earliest instance, and continued by his successors; but 
their endeavours proved unavailing. Yet Venice, in her turn, 
had to endure several considerable reverses; although finally 
she came out of them in triumph. When hostilities with Genoa 

had broken out afresh, she burnt Pent to the ground. It was 
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dcslincil lo rise with greater sjdemtoiir than ever ; Tur in conse¬ 
quence of this disaster, permission was obtained from the Im¬ 
perial government to surround it with walls and towers; so 
that it grew into a separate town. Thus enabled to insult the 
very capital ilscIF, and defy the Venetians, the Genoese held the 
keys ol'the Buxine, and inoiiopoli'/ed its fisheries and tolls. At the 
mouth of the Adriatic, they also defeated their rivals thrice ; and 
in K152, their Admiral Doria obtained a similar victory under 
the By//antinc ramparts. The war of threatened still 

greater misfortunes. Francis Carrara of Padua, the king of 
Hungary, and the Genoese, kept the sea, and ravaged the shores 
of Dalmatia. Venice was blockaded. Peace was demanded in 
vain by the Queen of the Adriatic. Her enemies swore that a 
curb should be placed in the mouths of her wild horses. Pre¬ 
vious insurrections, the outbreaks of public indignation, had been 
quenched in the blood of her citizens. Her aristocracy had 
planted its government on the necks rather than the hearts, nn 
the fears rather than the love of the people. Pisani, their best 
naval officer, was in prison; whence stern necessity now called 
for his release. This hero did all that could ho done. Thccanals 
were defended by floating batteries; private coffers were emptied, 
and utensils of gold and silver melted down; the war-whoop 
of St. Mark was raised to animate the multitude ; and a promise 
emanated from the senate, that thirty families should be ennobled 
for their'unparalleled patriotic exertions at a crisis so pregnant 
with danger. 

Famine, indeed, stared them in the face; since (Carrara had 
stopped their supplies from Padua and its neighbourhood, while 
Hiingarian trofjps had possessed themselves of Istria aird the 
towns adjacent. Yet Stella in his enthusiasm exclaims, that 
God would not suffer so noble a city as Venice then was, lo 
become the spoil of a conqueror, ('oiitareni now took the 
command, lie acted with extreme caution. He so puzzled the 
invaders, that they could never penetrate his designs, until 
their letreat was effectually cut off by Vessels full of stones 
being sunk in each channel where their gallies had hiichorcd. 
The besiegers were thus themselves besieged ; although a com¬ 
mand of the land gave them still such advantages, that it has 
been said, the senate seriously thought of transporting them¬ 
selves lo Gandra. Things were in this state, when the first of 
January A.n. 1380 brought back their Admiral Garlo Zeno, 
laden with treasure and trophies which he had won by inflicting 
upon the Ligurian shores a train of disasters similar to those 
from which his owti country was suffering. Ho had oa[iturcd or 

destroyed from three to four hundred sail of the enemy. His 
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arriviil, when perceived From ihc Piazza of St. Mark, was liailed 
wit)i acclumalions. After sonic further strugE^les, the fortunes 
of Genoa bowed for ever; and the rivalry of one iiundred and 
tiiirty years teriiiiaatcd in the culmination of Venice. Her poli¬ 
tics, indeed, now took nnotheF*dircction. The (Jttoinans were 
extinguishing the Greek empire. Tbcssalonica had been ceded 
to her ill j424, but was quickl/recovered by the Turks under 
Aiiiurath. Her territorial hold on Greece and the Archipelago 
was weakened ; and she comiucnced a career of aggrandisement 
nearer home, in the Italian fieiiinsula.. The district of Treviso 
had been annexed to her dominions; the result of an alliance 
with Florence against the progress of Mastinn della JScala. 
k'^pon the ruin of that prince and his family, the Visconti formed 
an extensive, though toiiiporary state, which fell to pieces about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Carrara having ap¬ 
propriated Venina in the scramble, the Venetians interfered, 
stripped him of all his possessions, and kept them by the-law of 
the strongest. A protracted warfare with the Dukes of Milan, 
added the Cremasco and Ghiradadda, Hrescia, Bergamo, and 
Pcsuliiera, to Vicenza, Padua, and the Veronese. Ravenna, 
h'iienza, and Rimini, were torn from the patrimony of St. Peter; 
and Rovigo, as well as the Polcsiiie, fixiiii the duchy of Ferrara. 
The whole country of J'riuli was reduced, and the most valuable 
portion of Istria regained; and the subsequent ucr|ui$ition of 
Coritia or Vein in Dahnatia, of Antivari and Dolcigno in 
Albania, part of the desjutlate of Fpiriis, together with the 
Ionian Islands except Sta. Maura, amply indemnifie'd them for 
their losses in ^iegropont uiul the Morca. In i4H(J, they 
obtained the kingdoni of Cyprus, through the marriage of 
.billies ] I of Cyprus with Cathurina Cornaro, a niembcr of one 
of the senatorial families. 'J'his brought them into collision 
with Naples, whose sovereign had some pretensions to the crown 
of Lusignaii; which, however, they not only overruled, but 
formed a strong confederacy against him, inVnded Apulia, and 
took Gallipoli by storm. In the treaty of peace solicited by 
their antagonists, they stipulated for the retention of five 
wealthy cities on the Neapolitan coast, and tin augmentation of 
their nicrcantilc privileges. 

Such overgrown power was not attained without immense 
disbursements. The republic, not daring to trust her iiijiired 
subjects with arms, had recourse according to the custom of the 
age to foreign mercenaries. -These troops were neither more nor 
less than legalized banditti; soldiers in form only, greedy as 
cormorants, with hearts of iron, and steady ii^iothing but new 
demands. The acquisition of Verona and Padua alone cost 
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Venice 900,000 ducats, equivalent to nearly three millions ster¬ 
ling in the present day; taking the ducat at an average of four 
shillings, and multiplying by sixteen for the difference of time 
and circumstances. For the Polesine they paid 80,000 ducats, 
and for Zara 100,000, to Ladislaus king of Hungary. The 
expenses of tlieir retention for a long interval abrarbed their 
revenue; yet the fever of ambition was far from being allayed. 
A war with the Italianiprinces, closing in A. n. 1484/after the 
capture of Gallipoli, occasioned an ex^nditure of no less than 
3,u00,000 ducats of gold, a vast sum for that period. It appears 
from the pacific counsels given by the Doge Mocenigo on his 
death-bed in 1423, that the productive capital of the common¬ 
wealth' was then ten million oucats, yielding an annual profit of 
four millions, or forty percent. The houses of Venice were valued 
at 7,000,000 ducats, affording a rental of 600,000 ducats per 
annum, or about seven per cent on this species ofproperty. Her 
mint coined a million of ducats within the year. Three thousand 
merchant ships carried on her trade. Their flags floated in 
every port of Europe, Asia, and Africa, from Russia to India. 
From forty to fifty men-of-war, and three hundred smaller 
vessels, manned by nineteen thousand sailors, secured her naval 
power. Bruges in Flanders had become the staple for English 
wools, for the linens of the Netherlands, the furs, herrings, and 
lumber of the Baltic. Thither sailed the gnleasses of the Adriatic, 
with enormous cargoes for that emporium. At the commence¬ 
ment even of the foifrteenth century, Sanuto describes the 
traflic betlveen the Levant and Northern seas, carried on by 
his countrymen, as comprising timber, brass, tin, lead, oil, and 
Flemish fabrics. The Hanseatic league conlrihlited to the ex¬ 
tension of commerce; reciprocating its advantages with Italy in 
general, and with Venice in particular. The latter had how 
established the reputation of her bank; and while the interest 
of money elsewhere varied from twelve to twenty, thirty, or even 
forty per cent (and the crowned heads of Christendom could 
sometimes scarcely borrow even on these terms), she was enabled 
during the league of Cambray, to raise the largest sums with 
ease, at the n^eiMe premium of five in the hundred. Her 
annual revenues, before that remarkable sera in her history, 
appear to have been as follow. From the Milanese dominions, 
1,(XX),000 ducats in coin, and the vs I uefof900,000 more in cloths, 
of which two-thirds might be reckoned, as clear profit; from 
her Dalmatian and Istrian territories, about 300,000 ducats; 
from the metropolitan taxes, including the customs, about 
1,000,000; and Uie same from the Exarchate, Candia, Cyprus, 

and'Greek iilanw, in the aggrejpite. The total might be cucu> 
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lated at nearly 4,000,000 ducats, being ten or twelve times the 
amount of the crown revenues of France or England at the 
time, and equivalent to at least 10,000,0001. sterling now. 

. It would nave been well had she borne her prosperity meekly; 
which was far from being the case. Her foreign policy had 
become aggressive in the extreme; her internal constitution was 
rotten at it^ core. Tlie Portuguese had doubled the Cape of 
Good HopCy thus opening another route to India than by 
Alexandria or the Persian gulf; and from that hour must hie 
dated her commercial decline. This was in 1494; the same 
year in which Charles the Eighth of France crossed the 
Alps on his celebrated expedition against Naples. Philip de 
Comines, employed as his ambassador to the republic, en¬ 
deavoured to obtain its approbation and concurrence by the 
most alluring offers; but in vain. The Doge and Senate felt 
the difficulty of their situation, and would only reply, that 
they must adhere to the wisdom of their ancestors. That 
wisdom, they maintained with profound hypocrisy, had taught 
them to aim at no conquests, but merely to repel injuries, pre¬ 
serve their liberties, and respect alliances. Vet they joined 
Sforza, Alexander the Sixth, and the King of Spain, in deluding 
Comines, and intercepting the return of his master. Upon his 
expostulation, they reminded the French monarch, that true 
men were directed by couiingenciea; in other words, that for 
kings or nobles to thrive, tliey must be knaves. Their tro^s dis- 
tingidshed themselves at the battle of the Taro, prevented Charles 
from crossing the river,captured partof his waidrobeand artillery, 
and saved their own baggage. Two of their Proveditores were 
present at thn siege of Novara. Their fleet defeated a large 
squadron of gallies from Marseilles, lying ofl' Genoa. They 
then stormed the fortress of Rappelle, put the garrison to the 
sword, and compelled their royal adversary to make overtures. 
In the&c, however, the republic was deserted in its turn by the 
Duke of Milan; and an extrication from the labyrinth into which 
he had led their Senators, was achieved with great difficulty. 
They at length succeeded; and by a temporary pacification 
flattered themselves they had restored |^e balance of power 
in Italy. The French were expelled partly through their means 
from Naples; their acquisition of Otranto, Mola, Bruodu- 
sium, Pougnano, and Traui, was confirmed in full sovereignty; 
and Pisa, rallen from her former glory. Whs taken under their 
military protection. But.the calmswas of short duration ; for 
the death of Charles changed the whole posture of affairs. His 
successor claimed Milan, as well as Naples, and coalesced with 

Venice agatnit Sfomu Csniar Borgia moreover now darkened 
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Italinn politics by his intrigues and crimes ; and the Turks had 
overrun the Morea. Many millions of treasure, and thousands 
of lives, were lavished in these contests ; a waste which left 
the Senate ill-prepared for a more perilous crisis at hand. 

The tiara had passed from Alexander the Sixth to Julius the 
Second; as great a monster as his predecessor. His machina¬ 
tions formed the league of CambAy against the republic; partly 
through her own haughtiness and folly, and partly through the 
jealousies of her neighbours. Venice, instead of cultivating her 
amity with France, then mistress of Milan by the deposition 
of Stonsa, betrayed I/>uis the Twelfth, and insulted the Emperor 
of Germany. The Pope saw his opportunity, and ani^unced a 
right, as head of the Holy See, to Ravenna and the Pentapolis. 
Makimiliaii, surnamed the Moneyless, put in claims fur 
Trieste, Friuli, and Aquilcia. The Court of Paris insisted upon 
a restitution of whatever had belonged to the family of Visconti. 
Ferdinand of Naples desired to get back his maritime towns. The 
Duke of Ferrara demanded Kovigo and the Polesine. Florence 
was grasping at Pisa, under the shelter of its Venetian alliance. 
Savoy for the sake of Cyprus, and Mantua with every petty 
potentate in Italy, joined the confederacy; which Was formally 
concluded in 1509, upon the principle of * Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there will the eagles he gathered together.’ Venice 
tottered on the brink of destruction ; nor could anything have 
saved her, except the extent and amount of spoil to be divided. 
The victory of Aignadel, near the Adda, gained by the French 
on the 14th May 1609, laid l.ombardy prostrate. No sooner 
was this the case, than the vultures began to quarrel among 
themselves. Julius had all along stipulated that he should Iw 
the last to take up arms, lie suddenly grew alarmed at the 
hurricane he hud raised. Should either l^cwis or Maximilian 
gain a paramount ascendancy in Italy, the Papal keys would 
have to be wielded at the will of the successful sovereign, it 
required therefore only onlinary management to detach him 
from his allies; and so the storm abated, liis spiritual and 
temporal arms were soon turned against the Emperor. The 
Vicar of God upon flkrth besieged Mirandola in person; not u 
little nettled at the rumour,*that Maximilian in his own ]iroper 
person aspired to the papacy. Meanwhile the main point of 
the coalition succeeded. A martial Pontiff had humbled the 
pride of Venice, and convinced the world that she was declining 
from her zenith. One condhssion made way for fresh demands. 
Bembo mentions that the treasury of the republic experienced 
such exhaustion, that outlaws, even for rape and murder, could 

sue out their full pardon, on the sole condition of six months 
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])er8onal service. Money wns still more acceptable, and can¬ 
celled all transgressions. A ten per cent tncniiic-tux demon¬ 
strated the necessities of the state ; although it kept up credit, 
and enabled it to borrow witholit didiculty at a most moderate 
rate of interest. It was enacted that a loan of twenty pounds 
weight of gold (about ROO/. Hterling) should entitle the lender, 
for one year, to senatorial privileges, barring alone the right of 
su/lxago. Philip Morosini, thrown into prison fur having dan¬ 
gerously wounded his relative in a duel, purchased his forgive¬ 
ness for 2,000 ducats. The return of peace afforded at first but 
slight relief, since neither Padua nor Verona coidd contribute 
their customary quota; and the horrors of this warfare may be 
estimated, from the circumstance of the University in the 
former city having fur eight years been utterly deserted by its 
students. 

An interval of repose, such as it was, may be dated from the 
treaty of Noyon in 1517. The Senate, rejoiced to sheath the 
sword, again looked eastward. They dispatched envoys to Selim 
at Damascus, and procured his pfotectioii fur their factories at 
Tripoli, llciroiit, and Alexandria. Their consul in Egypt had 
A salary allowed him of 120/. sterling per month, with a vessel 
of war at his coniniand. Commerce again reared its head ; and 
although not so lucrative or extensive as before, yet proved 
sufficiently so to render every car deaf to the alarum of another 
crusade. Taking as slight a share in the wars of Charles the 
Fifth as possible, they contrived to avoid an opcii rupture with 
Kolyman the successor of Selim, for several years. Like the 
Dutch in Japan or China, they endured for the sake of lucre and 
safely, innumerable indignities. Already had their traffic been 
harassed by vexatious searches, the occasional impriitonment of 
their luorchunts, and the imposition of new duties. The days of 
old Dandolo were gone for ever. An altnck on Corfu by the 
Ottoman fleet in 1538, drove them into a combination with the 
I’ope and the Emperor, to resist the further encroachments of 
their common adversary. Afiter iinmeiisc bloodshed on both 
sides, the defeat at Nicopolis brought about a truce in 1540. 
The next thirty years augmented rather‘‘than diminished the 
power of the Porte, and presented a striking contrast to earlier 
ages, when Venice was the Lady of the Mediterranean. Plague, 
pestilence, and famine, as well as the insolence of thc-Barbary 
pirates, scourged her to the quick. From her Dalmatian 
towifs, men, women and children Were carried away to Algiers 
or Tunis, or reserved for the slave-market at Constantinople; 
and although her Admiral Tcpulo once and again cleared the 

seas, boBBtuig that a boat laden with gold might navigate the 
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Adriatic, she was soon awakened from all such dreams of self- 
complacency. The first grand blow struck at her power in 
the Levant was the invasion of Cyprus. 

When a princess of the house of Lusignan laid, claim to that 
kingdom uuder the mediation of Savoy, the Venetians, then in 
possession, laughed to scorn her modest pretensions. She ad¬ 
jured them by the obligations of religion and justice, to at least 
investigate her right ; to which their sole reply was, ' The 
heavens belong unto the Lord, but the earth has he given to 
the children of men.’ Fortune’s wheel had revolved in the 
lapse of a century; and it was the turn of the Turks to comment 
upon the text of the Venetians. Selim the Second had cast a 
longing eye upon the island even during the lifetime of Soly- 
man. Its contiguity to Caramania, its natural fertility, the 
excellence of its wines, on which point the Sultan a little difiered 
from the Koran, inflan^ him with a desire of making it his own. 
His subjects fanned the Are by constant complaints of the an¬ 
noyance and injuries received from its inhabitants^ The Grand 
Mufti appealed to his religion; and a Jewish renegado from 
Venice, whq felt personally aggrieved by the Senate, urged the 
matter so warmly, that ships were launched, and caitnon cast, 
amidst the usual farce of friendly diplomatic professions. 
Thropgh the exertions of Torres an ecclesiastic, the Pope and 
Spain united with the Doge in a league, of which alarm was the 
occasion, and mutual distrust with 'consequent failure the 
result. While the confederates waited for one another, the 
Ottomans landed at Salini without opposition. Liisara was 
taken, Famagosta blockaded, and Nicosia, the capital, clonely 
besieged. Its inhabitants are stated by the annuisls at fifty 
thousand f tlie garrison being about a tenth of the number. 
Mustapha, having drawn his lines of circumvallatiou round the 
devoted city, shot an arrow over the walls, with a billet attached 
to it announcing an immediate storm, if not prevented by 
instant-capitulation. After two gallant repulses, he fulfilled his 
menace. The tower of Podocatova had been strangely neg¬ 
lected, for its guards were asleep when their assailants planted 
scaling-ladders, and put them without mercy to the sword. All 
the outworks were carried on the forty-eighth day from the 
investment; and the last stand was made by the Venetians in 
the market-place. Scarcely a soldier escaped, though the slain 
sold their lives dearly. The Bishop fell in the fight, together 
with the Governor and a whole staff of officials. Famagosta 
alone remained to resist the triumphant janizaries. Its com¬ 
mander Bagliont dared to deride their summons foe a surrender; 

but after a aeriea of bloody BMaulta and aalUea, and a ayitem of 
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mining far beyond what generally occurs in modem warfare, 
the place became a heap of ruins, and famine accelerated its fall. 
The Turks revenged themselves by the perpetration of un¬ 
paralleled cruelties. Bragadiiio, the representative of the republic, 
was inhumanly flayed alive, and his skin suspended as a trophy 
from the yard-arm of a galley in the harbour. 

Philip the Second, who might have prevented these disasters 
by acting up to his engagements, is said to have felt slight re¬ 
gret at their occurrence. His gloomy pride abhorred every 
commercial state; and while his vessels remained inactive, 
/ante and Cephalonia, with the coasts of Albania and Dalmatia, 
were plundered and ravaged. At length Don John of Austria, 
with twenty-two-thousand infantry, ninety ships of war, and a 
large train of artillery, joined the Venetians at Messina, and 
made lame apologies for the tardiness of the Spanish Monarch. 
The Ottoman armament had anchored in the gulf of Lepanto; 
and the prince was driven to hazard an att&^, througn very 
shame for past. negligence. The victory which ensued, made 
Europe ring with acclamations. Only thirty sail reached Con¬ 
stantinople in safety; upwards of one hundred and thirty having 
been captured, and the rest destroyed in the action. At Corfu, 
where the spoils were divided, forty-four gallies, a number of 
galliots and galeasses, with one hundrei^-and-thirty-one pieces 
of cannon, and near twelve hundred prisoners of consequence, 
fell to the share of Venice. ‘Information of what had happened 
was pompously transmitted by the Pope to the Sophi of Persia; 
that he might be induced to improve so golden an opportunity, 
and invade the dominions of Selim. * Tlie naval power df the 
Porte is totally destroyed,' said the papal ambassador. * But 
are there no more trees in Asia Minor?’ replied the royal 
Oriental. The Nuncio still insisted on the importance of the 
triumph which had illustrated the Christian arms. ' Yes,’ said 
the Sophi, * the uncircumcised have shaved the beard of the 
Grand Seignor; bat they have lost their right arm in 
losing Cyprus.’ And so it proved. Don John' did nothing for 
his allies after the battle. Had the combined fleets appeared 
off the Morea, Greece might have been emancipated, as well as 
several of the islands in the Archipelago restored txt Christ¬ 
endom. Selim threw away not a moment in repairing his 
losses. He hastened from his camp at Adrianople to the 
metropolis, on receiving news of his defeat Order was main¬ 
tained, and confidence rekindled. Philip on the other hand, 
failed as usual in the fulfilment of his promises. A drawn 
sea-fight near Cape Matapon, a ronsioetable skirmish at 

Navarino, with ploni for attBcking Modon, ill-concAted and 
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never put into execution, formed the chief features of the 
next inglorious campaign; and in 1574 the Senate concluded 
a peace, which ceded to the Sultan every conquest he had 
gained, besides thirty thousand crowns of gold, to be paid by 
instidments, to reimburse him fur his expenses during the war. 
Tliey concealed so ignominious a treaty from the King of 
Spain and the Pope, until it was concluded; pleading as an 
apology, that stern necessity compelled them to save their 
commerce, though deprived of their territories. 

Thirty-twu years of ainiost iinruflled tranquillity ensued; until 
circumstances arose, in which more important services were ren¬ 
dered to society, than by domineering over the Levant, or fighting 
the battles of Spain. Paul the Fifth had conc4!ivod the mud 
design of becoming another Hildebrand. Pontifical arrogance 
never had received very hearty homage from St. Mark; and 
the Seignory, observing that as their secular prosperity waned 
papal pretensions waxed, rampant, promulgated two edicts, 
which forbad the erection of any more moi^asteries, or the 
alienation of property for spiritual purposes, without the con¬ 
sent of government. The Jesuits and Capuchins, at that 
time particularly active, took alarm; for the Senate had 
imprisoned an abbot and a canon, guilty of flagrant crimes; 
and it was attempted to be shown that they were not amenable 
to the ordinary tribuitals. Paul in his fury aniiulled the new 
laws, and demanded a surrender of the culprits to the Fcclesias- 
tical Courts; and because satisfaction was not given within 
twenty-four days, he proceeded to fulminate an excommuni¬ 
cation. This interdict would have frightened Kings and Ihn- 
perors a few centuries before; and even now, intense interest 
prevailed res|jccling the contest. Venice remembered the days 
of her glory, and boldly defied the pontiff. The clergy received 
an order, through the Doge, to disregard the decrees of Jloine : 
and they obeyed the State rather than the Church. The (irand 
Vicar of Padua alone among the dignified monks, for an instant 
hesitated, and whispered to the Podesta, that'he should act ac¬ 
cording to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost;’ which inspira¬ 
tion, however, he was told by that officer in reply, * had enactf:d 
that every recusant should be hanged.’ Puffendorf dryly remarks, 

' II lie bafan^a plus, et ne demanda point d’ autre inspiration que 
relle-U pour se determiner.’ Matters.seemed tending to an open 
rupture. An army asseinbled in the duchy of Spoleto under 
the banners of his Holiness, A remnant of the fanatical 
Lef guers in France, and the Court of the Escuriul, had pro- 
mis^ sucMToiirs. On the part of the excommunicated, 8,000 
iiwiss marched into the Brescian. Pens were active on both 
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sides, anil proved more efficacious that) swords. The Vene¬ 
tians had nothing to fear, since tlie largest portion of Italy in 
upinion espoused their cause; and the Dukes of Urbino, Mo¬ 
dena, and Savoy, actually offered their services to the republic. 
The liberalism of Sarpi, better known as Fra Paolo, ]>rbvailed 
again^ bulls, briefs, and cardinals. Bedell, an Irish Bishop, 
chaplain to the English embassy at Venice, distinguished him¬ 
self in the controversy. Burnet and C'ourayer mention that 
serious scliemes were agitated for a total separation from the 
CJliiirch of Rome ; although not by the more moderate polemics. 
Henry the Fourth at this crisis interposed as mediator; and 
('ardinal de Joyeuse adjusted the terras of a pacification highly 
honourable to Venice. It reduced all Papal interference lor 
the future to mere matter of sufferance. Cardinal Henry Norris 
in 167(), wrote to Magliubecchi in the following strain; 'Poche 
bulle passavano quelle acque verso la parte del Adriatico, per 
le niassime lasciate nel lestamento di Fra Paolo.’ 

Some transitory broils with the house of Austria, the con¬ 
spiracy of Bcdamar to burn the arsenal and city, hnd the affairs 
of the Valteline and Mantua, produced much agitation, but 
little real inconvenience or sense of decline, until the war of 
Candia. This broke out under Ibrahim the eighteenth Sultan of 
the Ottomans, in the year IGdS. Six Maltese cruisers having 
attacked and taken a rich Turkish vessel, put into one of the 
ports of that island, and paid the governor out of their spoil 
a price for his protection. Hostilities speedily connnenced; 
yet were slowly, though expensively conducted. No less than 
twenty-three languid campaigns claused, before the siege of 
the capital ni May 1GC7 coiicentrateil the struggle. The city 
was fortified with seven bastions ; of which two were shattered 
by the largest artillery ever cast, and were finally blown into 
the air by the explosion of a hundred barrels of gunpowder. 
Ihiropu began to dream of another crusade. The Duke of Beau¬ 
fort with 7,000 I'rcnch troops, and many of the Knights of 
Malta, landed, but were soon disgusted. More blows were 
earned than either gain or glory. Suph as survived, availeil 
themselves of an early opportunity to withdraw ; the governor 
was not prpperly supported by the Senate; and the foundations 
of the ramparts had become so tom by shafts and traverses, 
as to be no longer tenable. Molino was sent to the Grand 
Seignor to implore a truce; but Im was given to understand 
that he could not be received without the emblems of surrender 
in his hand. Fresh assaults succeeded, and met with the most 
sanguinary repulses. The ground is said to have been laid open 

like the abyss of an earthquake. Actions at sea shed as 
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much blood us those on shore. At the capitulation, signed on 
the 27th September 1669, only two thousand five hundred sol¬ 
diers remained of the entire garrison. Ricaut has recorded 
some curious details of this siege, in which the Turks lost up¬ 
wards of 118,000 and the Venetians more than 30,000 lives. 
Fifty-six assaults were given by the former, and ninety-six sallies 
were made by the latter. Forty-five combats occurred in sub¬ 
terranean galleries; nearly 1200 fornetti were sprung by the be¬ 
sieged, and 472 by the besiegers; the expenditure of bombs, 
grenades, balls, brass, lead, iron, and match, appears incredible; 
and when Morosini beanie Dc^e of Venice, lie acknowledged 
that above 100,000,000 of jgold crowns had been wasted in 
this unsuccessful contest. Three Candian harbours were re¬ 
served for the commerce of the republic; all besides was surren¬ 
dered ; and the year 1670 restoreu a partial peace to the Medi¬ 
terranean. In vain had Venice lavished her resources. The 
celebrated golden chain, too ponderous* for forty porters to carry 
when dispmyed on festivals before the ducal palace, and to 
which the economy of the state had once adaed some links 
every year, was no more to be beheld. A fund of 6,000,000 
Sequins, kept for grand emergencies, had also vanished. It had 
become necessary to impose a new land-tax, and augment the 
excise. Pardons were again sold to criminals of every grade. 
Titles could ■'be purchased by those who loved the tinsel and 
trappings of nobility. Two hundred young men were admitted 
into the Great Council at an age earlier than the legal one; which 
Bte|> is said to.have produced some millions. Many of the most 
opulent emigrants from Candia were also enrolled among the 
privileged classes; no doubt for a good consideration. 

Yet another struggle was hazarded for territorial sway, with 
their old enemy the Ottoman Empire. A war between the 
Porte, Poland,'Russia, and the German Emperor, produced an 
impression upon Europe, neither incorrect nor unsalutary, that 
the Turks had ceased to be a conquering nation. The Venetian 
Senate, sore from their late losses in the Levant, watched 
eagerly for revenge. Their envoys at Constantinople had 
b^n insulted, fined, and even imprisoned, during 1684, upon 
charges of attempting to get some go^s landed without 
paying the customary duty. Vienna at this time was be¬ 
sieged, and until the result could be known, no notice was 
tal^; but when intelligence arrived that the Christian 
arms had triumphed, instant satisfaction was demanded. On 
this being refused, hostilities began. Morosini captured 
Santa Maura after an investment of fourteen days; naving 

first regained all the towns formerly possessed by nis country 
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in Dalmatia. Epiras submitted to his prowess. Prevesa. 
and numerous places in the Morea, surrendered. The 
Mainotes, descenaed from the ancient Lacedminonians, and 
who had never acknowledged tho Crescent, flocked from 
their mountain passes to the standard of the Doge. Coron 
and Zarnata fell, on the succours sent them sustaining total 
defeat. Navarino, Modon, Argbs, and Napoli capitulated to 
Count Koningsmark. Patras, Lepanto, and Corinth, followed 
the example. Not a fortress from the Isthmus to Cape Mata- 
pan held out successfully. At Negropont, the invaders expe¬ 
rienced their first check; the stronghold of Malvasia had nearly 
baffled them; and an attempt to recover Candia, founded upon 
their recent victories, terminated in disappointment. Yet 
they seized Scio and threatened Smyrna; losing the former, 
however, very shortly, and suffering singular disgraces at sea 
from Mezzo Morto, a Tunisian pirate. They now set themselves 
diligently to the reparation of the Hexamilion across the Isthmus; 
and Prince Eugene’s victory at Zenta in 1697 made way for the 

S eace of Carlowitz. The republic was allowed to retain the 
lorea, Santa Maura, and Zante; but it was only fora brief in¬ 
terval. She alienated the affections of the Greeks by an un¬ 
seasonable zea],altogellier contrary to her constitutional maxims, 
against the eastern Church. Dissatisfaction followed; and a 
war, commenced by Turkey in 1715, ended with the peace of 
Passarowitch, 21st July 1719, whereby Greece once more re¬ 
turned to its Mohammedan masters. 

So closed the chapter of conquest. Throughout the long 
interval of three quarters of a century, from the last-mentioned 
treaty to the French Revolution, the state subsisted upon the 
wreck of its political reputation, and a declining commerce. Its 
manufactures had been interfered with by those fostercil in 
I’rance under Colbert and Louis XIV, so as to diminish the 
annual demand for them to the extent of three millions of dollars. 
The public income had shrunk to less than 700,0001. sterling in 
the seventeenth century ; equal to about a moiety of the reve¬ 
nues then attached to the British crown under Charles II. 
Yet ns the ordinary disbursements in the time of peace never 
exceeded two-thiids of that sum, perseverance it a pacific 
foreign policy might have preserved the treasury from embar¬ 
rassment. 1*1118 however was wisdom which an aristocracy has 
always been too proud to learn, until adversity inculcates the 
lesson, ns Gideon taught the men of Siiccoth, * with the thorns 
and briars of the wilderness.’ Venice became the victim of her 
absurd anil detestable government; groaning under the disad- 
yantages of despotism, without possessing any beneficial unity 
V9hr Hfvifvf. f 
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either of purpose or conduct. A single tyrant, under con¬ 
ceivable circumstances of rare occurrence, may be tolerated, 
and even beloved by his subjects. Patriotism, philosophy, or 
religion, may resist, for a season, the poison of irresponsible 
power, and render him a fallicr to his people, lie can often 
afford to divest himself of the pageantry and colours of bis 
olKce, to found his throne upon pojinlar afl'eution; which can 
never be the case with an oligarchy like that of Venice, fearful 
of monarchy on the one hand, and democracy on the other. 
The right of sultrage was, indeed, lodged in a considerable 
number; but that number was itself a caste, a section of the 
coinuinnity} possessing privileges, which it had an object in 
maintaining against multitudes not equally favoured, and itself 
reduced for the greater part into dependence upon a few leading 
and opulent patricians. These last constituted the supreme 
authority; a congeries of selfish contrarieties; a corporation of 
titled plunderers; with as many chances against advantageous 
results, PH there were private interests to serve. Exclusiveness, 
therefore, farmed the principle of action, while a veil of mystery 
overawed the crowd, and concealed unparalleled abominations. 
Such secrecy, in fact, made the diseases of the state irremedia¬ 
ble. Intrigue, oppression, ignorance, and consequent immo¬ 
rality, struck their roots far and wide in so congenial a soil. As 
virtue withered, siiperHtition inerrused; The affinity is a natural 
nnc, between an older of nobles and an opulent priesthood ; both 
being monopulists equally conrerned in deluding the common 
world. It may also be remembered, that an absolute monarch 
has only his slaves to fear; while each member of an oligarchy 
has in addition all his fellow-tyrants to apprehend. Hence 
the jealousy and espionage of Venice; and from several of 
these causes operating together, her vaunted moderation us to 
foreign policy melted into timidity; while in domestic affairs, it 
exchanged the sword of justice for the knife of the assassin. 
The privilege of carrying weapons could be purchased at a 
trivial price; so that after night-fall, every foul passion roamed 
abioad, and the cup of Circe was accompanied with the pistol 
and the stiletto. 

Such wme the real causes uf the catastrophe which extin¬ 
guished the race of Venice in shame. A political earthquake 
having overturned despotism in France, could not fail to fill 
every minor tyranny with alarm and dismay. VifTerent and 
successive plans were pro|)osed by the courts of Sardinia, Rome, 

, Vienna, and Maples, for a coalition of all the Italian states 
against French principles and French encroachnienta. Crowned 
heads never condescended to remember, that the existing 
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phenomena of society rendered biicIi a coalition impossible, at 
least for any available object, even had Venice acquiesced in 
the scheme. The Kchunio itself was mighty only in appearance. 
Had it been realized in all its niagnitiide and magnificence, it 
could never have stood hrin upon a basii^ieaving from its very 
foundations. Nor were the diplomatists of that day in any 
respect Cyclopean workmen. Their projects did nothing but 
exorcise, from a siUTOunding chaos, the spectres of their 
]>ast misgovernment, tin' jdiantasraagoria of remorse and appre- 
iieiision. The Venetian i'e|)iiblic resolved to maintain what it 
called a perfect neiilralily. ^ teiiipornry revival of trade, 
(piickened by the havoc and desolation going forward in other 
i'.oiintrieH, made such resolutions acceptable to the people; w’ho 
now began to be a little mure thought of, and their wishes con¬ 
sulted, than before. The democracy of Paris was acknow¬ 
ledged ; and yet the Savi were keeping the most important 
despatches and minutes concealed from tlie Senate, while the 
Senate repaid the Savi with similar want of confldence. In 
1704 the Comte de Provence, aftenvards Louis XVIII, was 
allowed to fix his residence at Verona; just after the Consults 
Nera, or lllack ('ouncil, had assembled and commenced warlike 
preparations. The Austrian armies had also received some 
supplies of provisions. The Doge and his administration 
dcclinc'd receiving JM. Noel, an active intriguer, as the minister 
and representative of Robespierre. France complained, 
threatened, and acted. In May 1700, the Senate suggested to 
their incunveiiicnt guest, that he Khuiild withdraw from Verona, 
on his own account us well as on theirs. The C'onite,of course, fell 
into a fit of princely indignation; yet took the hint, for Buonaparte 
was at hand. Imperial troops had been jiermitted to occupy 
Pcschiera, on their passage through that part of the Venetian 
territory between Mantua and the other Austrian dominions. 
The Directory at Paris avowed themselves vehemently 
offended. Foscariiii, the Proveditore of Terra Firma, failed in 
every attempt to pacify Buunapartp, even with the surrender 
of Verona. Meanwhile the arsenals of St. Mark became alive 
with naval equipments. Churches were stripped of their ornn- 
menti to be applied to secular purposes. Upwards of a million 
ducats were subscribed as a voluntary coiilribuUoii from the 
nobles, who now saw that all was at stake; and 'skin for 
skill, yea all that a man hath, will he mve for his life.' Prussia 
Mtep^ied in with fiieiidly otfers; aim had the proffers firom 
Kerim lieeii accepted in time, the olives and vineyards might 
have escaped destruction, though the fate of the aristocracy 
was sealed. That aristocracy, however, still clung to their 
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power, their patronage, and their privileges; hut they emulated 
the wise men of Gotham, each profound deliberation terminating 
in no other result than the excess of folly and the extreme 
of disaster. 

The fact was, that the entire principles and staple of Italian 
society were so bad,^hat the .professions of France and her 
armies at least promised something better. This was the true 
charm, which opened the g.atesof so many cities, and the hearts 
of the multitude at large. Liberty is the talisman of the world; 
and its very name will work wonders. Patriotic societies, as 
they called themselves, spread from town to town. Beigamo, 
Brescia, Cremona, and finally all the continental provinces, lay 
prostrate at the foot of France; who, in the frenzy of military 
arrogance, played the combined characters of a robber and a 
maniac. Forced loans and levies made the people regret, during 
their pressure, the change of-masters; although in the end 
they were gainers, and might have been much more so. by the 
revolution. The oligarchs, the monopolists, and feudal tyrants, 
endured the largest losses, as was just. .An end had arjived to 
their exemptions from the burthens of government, and their 
exclusive enjoyment of its advantages. Hence their dismal 
howl, which awakened and led the more confused and less 
reasonable clamours of the populace. Those clamours, under 
the artful management of those who would have staked a world 
to bring back the good old order of things, led to disorder and 
bloodshed. They gave the Venetian aristocrats apparent 
grounds for assuring mankind, that their wretched administra¬ 
tion was not so detestable as had been imagined; and this, 
leading to misapprehensions, aggravated the struggle. A French 
ship of war was destroyed in attempting to force a passage into 
the Lido; and Buonaparte, on the 1st of May 1797, demanded 
the death of the three Inquisitors of State, and of the ofKcer who 
had directed the cannonade. Manini, the last J3oge, proposed 
a compliance with these requisitions to the Great Council, 
who came to an almost unanimous vote for the arrest and 
trial of the persons thus denounced by their enemy. It was 
time the drama should close and the curtain fall. The hours 
of Venice were numbered. Her nobles cared for nothing 
now but their personal safety. It was agreed that the ducal 
dignity, with its associations of eleven centuries, should be 
for ever abolished. A conspiracy vfM organized by Villetard 
the French minister, among the canaille and Sclavonian merce- 
flaries. Their director opened a negotiation; the admission of 
four thousand French troops was recommended to guard the 

city i the great council, at the exhortation of their president, 
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resigned thoir offices; and the tree of liberty was planted amidst 
salvos of artillery, the shouts of thousands, and a solemn Te 
J)etm from the cathedral. A single burst of disorder ensued, 
which led to the demolition of several houses, and some mur¬ 
derous vollics from the troops. None afterwards either moved, 
or peeped, or muttered. The insignia of the ancient government 
were burnt; a foreign army had entered 'that capital, which had 
remained inviolate for one thousand three hundred and fifty 
years; and within four mouths, tlie treaty ofCainpo Forinio 
handed it over, with all its provinces, to Austria, as an indemnity 
for the Netherlands. The epitaph of the Venetian oligarchy, 
was taken from the game of Viiigl-HU. Buonaparte was 
asked, why he did not keep Venice for France ; and he replied, 
* 1 had thrown twenty, and was content.' 


f 

Aut, \\\.—Memoirs of John Napier, of Merchistou, his Liiictigp, Life, 
and Times, with a History of the luoention of Loyarithms. 
By Mark Napier, Ks(|.—Blackwood, Kdinburgh; Cadell, 
London 4tu. pp. SH. 

'T'O transmit to |K>stcrity a biographical account of a man illus- 
trious fur science or literature, is the paramount duty of one 
into whose hands the rtxpiisite materials may have fallen; and 
who, on that account, should consider himself as ap|)ointt'd by 
his contemporaries to pay a merited tribute to the memory of 
a benefactor to mankind, by recording the discoveries which 
have improved and adorned society; and, by <lesignating his 
ancestry and exhibiting him in his domestic life, to gratify the 
curiosity of those who, from admiration of an example of su¬ 
perior merit, feel a desire to become acquainted with the family 
and person of the«distingnished individual. 

Tlie celebrated subject of these Memoirs has been fortunate 
in finding an able hisLoriamanfl advocate in the person of one of 
his descendants who, having access to documents unknown to 
the rest of the'world,* has been enabled to produce a work 
possessing more than common interest for the antiquary and 
inathematician. The latter particularly, from his capacity of 
fiillv appreciating the advantages resulting from the discoveries 
of jfapier, will feel abundant satisfaction in following the 
developement of a brilliant idea which changed the lace of 
science; nor can he M to contemplate with admiration the 
character of a man who^ike an Oasis in the desei t, stood alone 
adorned with the graces of humanity, amidst a people then 
lying in ignorance and barbarism. The researches into the 
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curly Iiislory uf ilic family of uliick the Mciiiuiru 

display, deserve the coiniiicndaliun of every friend to letters on 
account of the diligence with whicli the writer has sought out 
the circiiinstunccs adduced in correction of the errors into which 
historians have fallen with respect to that family. And when 
it is added that the book is well written, with less of prejudice 
in favour of the man of whom Scotland is justly ])roud, than might 
be expected from one who may reasonably consider his own 
glory enhanced by that which he derives by reflection from his 
ancestor^—and that it throws light upon the characters uf the 
men of science who were the contemporaries of Napier—it will 
probably he gianled that scarcely uiiy woik of a like nature has 
so many claims to u favourable reception from the public. 

The author of the Meiiioirs passes, with a word of notice only, 
over the apocryphal history of the family from which he is 
descended ; he even abunduns to the writers of romance the 
popular legend according to which the founder of the family 
changed the name of Levenux, or Lennox, fur that of Na-peer^ 
and he shows that the earliest ancestor of the great Napier, in 
lineal male ascent, acquired the lauds of Nether Mcr^histuii 
by grant from Juiuos 1. before the year The three first 

Napiers of the brunch uf jMerchislou appear to have been pro¬ 
vosts of Edinburgh; consequently they must have been 
merchants of the higher class^ to which in those days many of 
the nubility belonged; and the intimate connexion of this family 
with that uf Lennox, is explained by the marriage of the third 
Napier with a daughter uf one of the grandsons of Duncan the 
eigiuh Eurl, 

Napier cuniinenced his public education in bis foiirteeidh 
year, and llie writer of his J^ife has discovered that he was ma¬ 
triculated at 8i. iAiulrew’s in loli3, where he hoaided with 
Principal ilutlierroid, of whose teiii|)er, hy^tiie way, no very 
favoiirahle account is given. Here the young muii caught with 
enthiisiasiii the religious spirit of the limes; and as Ills first 
iinpressions were drawn from flic lectures delivered on the 
Apocalypse by Cliristopber (Juodimui,. it is qMy from tlionee 
to account for the piedilection Im subsequently displayed for 
that portion of the Scrijiturcs. 

It is plain lliat Napier received only tlic outlines of his educa¬ 
tion at 8t. Andrews's, fur no record exists there of liis having 
taken the degree either of Hachelor or Master in Arts; the 
former of whicii, hy tlie rules of the l^iversity, he tiiiglil have 
4 ad til three, and the other in five ymrs from the lime of his 
matriculation* The cause of his retirement from thence is 

onknowii, but the author of the Memoirs has given several 
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reasons for it, among wliicli arc luenliofled the iiiisuHlcti stale 
of the country, and tliu violent temper of the Prinuipul. Be 
this as it may, the future philosopher was sent to travel, and fiiiisli 
his education on the continent; where he is said to liuve visited 
the Low Countries, Vrance, and Italy. The probability is, that he 
prosecuted liis studies at Paris which was then the chief scat 
of the literature and philosophy of the age; and that he w as 
compelled to return in consequence of the troubles which 
preceded the massacre of St. Uurlholomew. During his absence 
from Scotland, those distractions had occurred which terminated 
the reign of the unfortunate Mary, and in which several of his 
relatives were conspicuous actors; and after his return in or about 
1571, being then of ago, though a jiestilcnce ravaged the country 
and his |)ateriial mansion was within the theatre of the wars 
which followed the death of the llegcnt Murray, two marriages 
are found celebrated, one between his lather and Uli/abeth 
Mowbray, aiKl tlio other between himself and a daughter of 
Sir James Stirling of Keir, which took place in 1572. 

i'rom this time Napier seems to have lived in retirement 
with lus family, prosociiting his theological and philosophical 
studies, improving his patrinionial estate, and occasionally taking 
part ill the aifaiis ol' the national church, which constituted 
the chief object of svdicitude in that age. It affords great relief 
to the mind to turn from the picture of desolation which Scot¬ 
land then exhibited,—from the turbulence and barbarism of her 
sons, exemplified in the unseemly (piarrcls between the General 
Assembly and the Court of Session | p. 151J, and the revolting 
scenes resulting from such fends astliose between the Maxwells 
and the Johustoiies [p. 153],—to conieiiiplate the sage Napier iii 
his inaiision, enjoying the blessings of peace, the esteem of the 
wise and good, and the ]uirc gratification which the cultivation 
of the sciences affords. iSonic years after the death of his iiist 
wife, in 1571), who left him a son and daughter, he married 
Agnes Chisholm, by whom hojiad a numerous family. 

In the age of Napier the church of llonic was making pro¬ 
digious eflorts, jj^th in Prance and Britain, to uphold her jiowor 
and crush the Iteforiualiun. In England, during (he reign of 
Mary, she had excited a persecution against the reformed clergy, 
and in Prance the inassacres of Kt. Bartholomew were in- 
leiidcd to extirpate those who had dejiarted from her c\mi- 
iiiuiiion. Spain had then recenlly put forth her energies to 
subdue the stronghold o^thc Protestant faith, and Scotland had 
been desolated hy the contlicts arising from the opposition 
between the religion of the canirt and tliat of the people. In 

such calamitous times it was natural for reflecting men to 
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contemplatu in the Scriptures the threatciiings so frequently 
deiiuunced against guilty nations; and the Apocalypse was the 
book in which it was supposed the signs ot the times could 
with most distinctness be discerned. This work, which during 
the third and fourth centuries was considered of doubtful 
authority, but which was fliiully received as canonical in the 
fifth, has since been cuiisidei'ed as indicating the circum¬ 
stances connected with the state of the Christian church from 
its establishment to the end of the world; and consequently 
the interpretation of the symbols under which they are 
supposed to be veiled, is a subject on which the labours of 
theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, have been very 
frer^ucntly exerted. 

The iiid ications marked in the A pocaly psc, necessarily obscure, 
and, as Sir Issac Newton observed when engaged in coininenting 
upon the book 100 years later than Napier, capable of being 
understood only when the objects shall have received their full 
accomplishment, have permitted the ingenuity of man to make 
them harmonize with whatever system, from the previous bias of 
his mind, he may have been led to form. Hence it is not sur¬ 
prising that the coiumentators should have been completely at 
variance with each other, concerning the objects and the times 
to which the visions and prophecies refer. By both Catholics 
and Protestants they are believed to relate, in part, to the final 
judgment of man ; but the former limit the portion whose ful- 
filmeiit is known to the persecution of the church by the 
heathen emperors, while the latter consider it as comprehending 
the more recent persecutions exercised against themselves by 
the bishops of Rome. 

Under the impression that the circumstances supposed to fore¬ 
show the day of jiulginent were coincident with the great events 
of his own times,—and prompted by the fancied discovery that the 
ruin ol the papal power was fast approaching, ^Napier suspended 
his researches in pure science, to serve the cause of leligion by 
the composition of his great theological woik, which was printed 
in 1593. * The Plain Discovery’ is divided two treatises, 
in the first of which is investigated the sense of every theolo¬ 
gical term, with the dates of the events, contained in the 
Apocalypse ; the second is a paraphrase of the book, with the 
historical applications symmetrically disposed. (Jreat ingenuity 
and labour must have been exercised in making the events cor- 
r^pond to the predictions; but the curiosity of a modem reader 
<vill probably be satisfied with the remark, that Napier con¬ 
siders the Temple, the Throne, and the two Witnesses, to repre¬ 
sent the church, religion, and the two testaments; the kingdoms 
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of Gog and Magog to designate tlic Moliammedans and Papists; 
the beast with ten horns, the Homan Empire; that with two, 
the Roman Pontiff; and til'll the world would be brought to an 
end before the year 1786. 

The bigotry of James the Second seems to have given reason 
to fear a revival of such calamities as had occurred in the infancy 
of the Reformation ; and as like causes produce similar effects, 

' it may be conceived that the hope of strengthening the cause of 
Protestantism, by showing from the Scriptures that its opponents 
were designated as the adversaries of true religion, impelled Sir 
Isaac Newton, probably without the least knowledge of what 
Napier had done before him, to devote a large portion of his 
time to the writing a commentary on the prophecies, and par¬ 
ticularly on the mysteries contained in the Apocalypse. The 
curious fact that two such great mathematicians as Napier and 
Newton should have directed their minds to the same subject 
in theolugy, may therefore be accounted for by the circum¬ 
stances of their times; but it may be ‘added that, to persons so 
liighly gifted with intellectual power, the obscurities in the 

I irophetical writings, like thorns in the path of science, may 
lave served as stimuli, exciting them to the task of their 
removal; and it probably appeared both to the Scutch and 
English philusopher, that they were fulfilling the intentions of 
Providence in giving them the power, by exercising it for the 
purpose of vindicating the ways uf Heaven to man. 

Ttie earliest cultivators of the sciences in Europe were men 
who united in their character the must opposite qualities; who 
may be said, indeed, to have possessed the wisdom uf aiigeis and 
the credulity of children ; and who while displaying the most 
profound judgment, and adhering steadily to the strict laws of 
demonstration in geometrical and astronomical investigations, 
indulged the most alisurd and unfounded fancies concerning 
the properties of material objects, and the influences of the 
celestial bodies on the lives and fortunes of men. If any 
excuse can be oflered for such an alliance between the 
extremes of strl^gth and weakness, it may lie found in that al¬ 
most total igiiurance of natural philosophy, which through 
inattention to the practice of interrogating nature by observa¬ 
tion and experiment, prevailed till a later age. The probable 
limits of human knowledge being thus unknown, every sugges¬ 
tion of the imagination, if the possibility of its being realized 
could be conceived, was uniiounced us a discovery; aud hence 
originated the projects for flying through the air, and travelling 
under water; the art of transmuting metals, and of discovering 

them under ground by the divining rod, with the mysteries 
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oi‘ paliugencsy ; all uf 'which have been long since abandoned 
as visionary. Perhaps also, that intellectual power which 
gives birth to discoveries in science, may be inseparable from 
the propensity to pursue every invention through even the 
faintest analogies ; and this propensity, before men had learned 
to bring their physical speculations to the test of experiment, 
must have often carried them beyond the field of legitimate 
deduction. 

That the great Napier should, as was generally believed in his 
time, have had some secret predilection in favour both of astro¬ 
logy and alchymy, ought not, therefore, to appear surprising; 
and can by no means with justice be made the ground of a 
churge of intellectual weakness, llis descendant, however, as 
if conscious that this is the point on which the glory of the 
philosopher appears with the least brilliance, has ingeniously 
spread a varnish of romance over a trait of character which it is 
difficult in these days to contemplate without an emotion of 
regret. 

' Uc garni upon the stars with more than mortal asiiirations; and 
while he was silently ilctmiiining that, through his incaiis, their 
eternal jiatlis should he suhjcctcd to a more certain and rigorous 
scrutiny, he hud caught a corner, at least, of the mantle of Canlan, 
and loved to trifle with those inysterioiis indices of futurity.’— 
p.213. 

It is easy to account for the circumstances which stamped the 
philosopher a necromancer in the eyes of the peasantry, und 
ascribe the talcs they related bfhiui,to the awe inspired by Ins 
gown and can, and his‘ jetty chantichicrbut the contract 
with Logan of Kestalrig in which Napier engages by ‘ al craft 
and ingyne’ (magic art is implied) to discover a treasure which 
according to report was concealed in the mansion uf [’'astcastcll, 
gives reason to suspect that he was not entirely able to rise 
above the prejudices of his age and nation. 

It would be an ungrateful task to dwell upon the warlike 
inventions of Napier [jiage 247], which displi^ the patriotism 
more than the science of the philosopher; for (ncy can only be 
considered as speculations formed in the retirement of the closet 
and wholly unsupported by experiment, or founded on conclu¬ 
sions rashly drawn from trials instituted on a limited scale and 
unscientifically conducted. Instruments for prorlucing com¬ 
bustion by concentrating the rays of the sun must have oeeii in 
use before ^ the days of Aristophanes; since that writer has 
introduced in * The Clouds,' a ro^iic proposing to Socrates to 
frw himself from his debts, by inciting, with a transparent stone 

held before the sun, the material on which the proceedings 
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relating to tho action brought against hmi were traced. And 
the catoptrical machine of Archiiucdes has ever been an object 
of interest, from the remarkable purpose to which, on the credit 
due to the general ojnuiou of aiititinity, it is believed to have 
been employed. Admitting, therefore, the truth of the story that 
the fleet of Marccllus was burnt by the conceiilration of the 
sun’s rays, it must be supposeck that it was done by an assem- 
bliige of mirrors disposed on some concave surface, as is alleged 
by Anthemius, and accordant with the experiments made by 
Kircher, Descartes, and Bufion. 

Napier gives no hint concerning the nature of the mirror 
which he meant to propose for ' receiving the dispersed beames 
of the sonnebut the expression of JiConard lliggcs, whose 
discovery was probably the same as that of Napier, shows 
plainly that a combination of mirrors was intended ; and 
it is possible that both the Bnglish and Scotch mathematicians 
may have taken a liiitt from the writings of Zonaras or Tzetzes. 
I'roin tlic time of Roger Bacon, the laws of optics and the 
properties of the Conic Sections appear to have been studied in 
Jhigland; and it cannot reasonably be doubted that some of the 
more learned men in this country were aware of the fact, that 
lays of light which were incident, in a direction parallel to the 
axis, on a paraboloidal surface, would be accurately reflecteil 
to its focus, and that this is not the case with rays reflected 
from a surAice whose form is spherical. The accurate con¬ 
vergence of the rays to a point docs not, however, take place 
with ]>encils of light which fall on the mirror obiigueli/ to its 
axis ; and con8ec(uently the pro|K:rty of the parabolic mirror could 
only he available when the sun, the axis of the mirror, and the 
object to he destroyed, were in one light line. Now the philo¬ 
sophical engineer of Syracuse could not have iiad the benefit of 
this condition, since his miirurinust have been placed on the top 
of a wall, the ships of the enemy below, and the sun, except 
at the time of setting, above him. Hence the image formed by 
the oblique pencils would have been distorted by a parabolical 
mirror us well tu by one of a spherical form; and probably 
neither of them would have been able, in such ciicunistanccs, 
to unite in one spot a sufliciciit number of rays to produce the 
alleged effect. Some expluiialion of this kind may have been 
what Napier intended to give us ‘ a deiuunstration of their 
error who ailirin the minor to be a pantbolic sectionand may 
account for the assertion of Digges that ‘ it is impossible with 
any one glass to lire any thing one thousand paces off, though 
it were a hundred foote over.’ The only instrument, in fact, which 

modern ingenuity has been able to devise for tlie purpoiCi ig one 
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consisting of a great' number of plane mirrors so disposed 
that the image of the sun, when reflected from each, might 
fall oil the object; and such were the mirrors of fiufion and 
Peyrard. The surface of tlial wiUi which the former set Are to 
planks at the distance of 200 feet, was equal to about fifty-six 
square feet; and the latter concluded from the experiments he 
had made, though the justice ef the opinion may be doubted, 
that he could bum a snip at the distance of a quarter of a 
league, by an assemblage of mirrors covering about 1600 square 
feet. 

Napier’s second scheme, which is of the same nature as the 
former, but in which the radiant object was to be a terrestrial 
fire instead of the sun, is well known to be visionary; but the 

I iiece of artillery whose shot was to take effect on the whole of a 
arge surface opposed to it, would seem to be realized in the 
ordnance used at present for throwing spherical case shot, and 
the invention for destroying ships by firing into them loaded 
shells. 


The project for sailing under water is very probably the same 
as that which was proposed by Cornelius Drebell, and subse¬ 
quently commented on by Eishop Wilkins in his Mathematical 
Magic ; and if it can be said to correspond to any contrivance 
in modem times, it may be that of the submarine vessel invented 
in America in 1787, for the purpose of enabling a man to 
approach under water, and affix wnat is called a torpedo to an 
enemy’s ship. Neither of the *' secret inventions” above men¬ 
tioned, has a chance of procuring fur Napier an honour equal to 
that which a random idea of the effects of steam has, through 
the mighty application of that power by the hand of Watt, 
accidentally conferred on the Marquis of Worcester; and it is 
probable, as the author of the Memoirs observes, that Napier 
soon became conscious how little they were likely to be of 
service, since he does not afterwards mention them. It would 


have been a highly interesting circumstance if some of the 
philosopher’s improvements in machinery for civil uses had been 
preserved; particularly that which he made on the screw of 
Archimedes for raising water; an improvement which, from a 
letter of Sir Alexander Johnston [page 276] appears to have 
found its way to India, where it is employ^ for the purpose 
of irrigation. 

No one of the many discoveries in science, has excited from 
the time of its publication so much attention among the learned 
as that of logarithms; no one has been so honoured by its daily 
esiployment in the affairs of life, from that time to the present; 

aad perhaps it may be said, that no one is likely to constitute 
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while the human race exists, so important an instrument in the 
application of numbers to subjects connected witli the pure and 
physical sciences. 

The labour of reducing to tables the formulas under 
which are comprehended the discoveries of Newton, and their 
developements by the mathematicians on wiiom at his de¬ 
parture his mantle fell, wouU have been immense, as long 
as the operations of multiplication and division, of raising 
powers and extracting roots, were to be performed by the simple 
rules of common arithmetic; few persons would have been 
willing to undertake such a task, and ages must have elapsed 
before the tables would have acquired the accuracy and extent 
which at present characterize them. The discovery of loga¬ 
rithms was, therefore, made at the moment it was required for 
the purpose of abridging that labour, and rendering the investi¬ 
gations of the physical, immediately available for uie service of 
tne practical astronomer. But it is not improbable that, even 
after the reduction of the formulse to tables, the latter would 
have remained imperfectly applicable to the art of navigation, 
had not the genius of Napier suggested, together with his 
admirable invention for contracting the operations of arithmetic, 
his general rules for the solution of spherical triangles; and 
thus brought the determination of time and place upon the 
ocean, within the means that could be afforded by the mariner. 
for those objects. 

The obscurity which envelopes the origin of almost every 
useful discovery, can hardly be said to exist about that of the 
invention of artificial numbers for facilitating arithmetical compu¬ 
tations. Whatever efforts may be made to strain the propositions 
relating to numbers, which occur in the works of scientific men 
before or after the introduction of what is called the Arabic * 
notation into Europe down to the days of Napier; not a hint 
can be perceived of any method similar to his, of accomplishing 
that useful end. 

The use of symbols to denote numbers, is doubtless almost 
as ancient as that of marks to express sounds, and perhaps 
both may be dated from the establishment of the first 
societies of men. The Greek notation, from the simplicity of 
its scale, may he conceived to be one of those which first pre¬ 
sented themselves to persons who were impelled by their wants, 

* The Arabi theuiRrlvca call their numerals IUhM, Indian ; and the fact 
of their reading them in the runtrary order to their letters, confirms the 
foreign origin. To the Hindus must probably be given the credit of one 
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to seek some meanu of communicating their ideas concerning 
a plurality of sensible objects; and, with the exception of 
the intimations occasionally found in the works of the poets 
that the Greeks originally reckoned by fives, it is well known 
that their mode of counting, like that of almost every other 
people, was denary; both methods evidently originating in the 
custom of counting on the fingefs either of one hand or of two. 
The JolofTs, one of the most advanced of the aboriginal races of 
Africa, to this day reckon as Proteus did, by fives*. But the 
Greeks never thought of the principle which distinguishes the 
Arabic scale, and which consists in giving different values to 
every numeral according to the place it occupies in the arrange¬ 
ment, so that any nuniber however great, or any fraction how¬ 
ever small, may be expressed by the use of ten characters only. 
They used the first eight letters of their alphabet, with an addi¬ 
tional symbol, to represent the first nine numerals; the next 
eight letters with an additional symbol, denojted the terms of 
the aeries 10,20, 8cc. 4o 90; and the last eight letters with a 
third additional symbol, expressed the terms of tlie series 100, 
200, &c. to 900; an iota placed under any one of the first nine 
characters, made it represent as many thousands as were ex¬ 
pressed by the former value of that character; the initial letter 
of * myriad ’ represented ten thousand, and a numeral character 
being placed above that initial expressed as many myriads as 
were denoted by the character; and thus was formed a scale of 
numbers extending to a myriad of myriads. 

How long before the time of Archimedes a notation to this 
extent had been in use in Greece, it is impossible to say. But it 
would seem that in the days of that mathematician, either a 
greater extent was not contemplated, or at most, the limits of 
the system were undefined ; since the extent to which it could 
be carried was a subject of debate in some of the schools. This 
induced the Syracusan philosopher to compose that remarkable 
treatise the ' Arciiarius,' in which he endeavours to prove to his 
royal pupil, that this notation was capable of expressing the 
number of grains of sand which would be required to fill a 
.sphere equal to that of the universe. 

In order to prove the possibility of determining the volume 
of such a sphere, Archimedes first finds that of one whose 
diameter is one digit; and from the known ratio which spheres 
bear to each other, he shows that there may be found the solid 
contents of a series of spheres whose diameters arc respectively 
1 ,100,10000,1,000000 digits, &c., that is, in a geometrical pro- 


See Vvfugt de 
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gresBion whose common ratio is 100. TEo ratios of these masses 
form a series of terms in a geometrical progression whose common 
ratio, using the modern notation, is lUU-'; from which series, 
by interpolation, the content of any sphere whose diameter is 
given might be obtained. Now the eight orders of numbers 
liroposed by Archimedes may be expressed by the series 10*'. 
JO", 10>" 8cc.; and the philosopher concludes that a number 
less than that which wc should denote by 10"^, would express 
the number of grains of sand which might be contained in the 
sphere that would Ell the universe. In this research, if it may 
lie HO called, the operations are merely indicated, and Archi¬ 
medes confines himself to what seems to have been meant as 
the demonstration of a rule for determining between which two 
terms, in the last mentioned series, would be contained the 
product arising from the multiplication of two factors taken 
irom between any of the other terms; his rule, however, only 
applies to the terms themselves, of a given geometrical series 
beginning with unity. Of such a series he says, if any two of 
the terms be multiplied together, the product will be a term in 
the same series, ami its place will be at the same distance from 
the larger factor that the smaller factor is from unity ; also its 
distance from unity (reckoned by the number of terms, including 
the first) will be less by one than the sum of the distances of 
the two factors from unity. 

It is not known to what extent Archimedes may have 
carried this principle in the work entitled Apvii, or Pnneipia, 
to which he refers in the Areiiarius, since that work has not 
come down to us; but it is ]>lain that, instead of seeking to 
lielermine the numerical value of some great quantity, he had 
no other end in view than that of assigning the order in 
which the expression may be contained, without tlie trouble of 
multiplying together the factors of which it is composed. It is 
doubtful whether or not the Syracusan philosopher was aware 
of the general use of the above theorem, in giving the products 
of luimberH by means of addition; still less ground is there for 
supposing that he had any idea of accomplishing the object of 
division by means of subtraction. Before suck a theorem could 
have been rendered available for these purposes, extensive tables 
must have been calculated, by inlerpolations between the terms 
of the above series; and the existence of such tables, before (he 
publication of Napier's Canon, has never been hinted at by tlie 
most zealous admirer of ancient science. It is not iinprob-’ 
able that the theorem above stated, was a discovery mane by 
Archimedes himself; since nothing of a like nature occurs in the 
works of Euclid, who lived only about eighty years before him. 
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In the ninth book of the Elements are six propositions exhibiting 
some properties of the terras of a geometrical progression 
beginning with unity, which depend on their distances mm the 
first term; but they could have afforded no direct clue to the 
proposition in question. 

In the works of Diophantus are found a few indications that 
on some occasions, the values of the digits were made to depend 
on their places in the numerical expression; they amount, 
however, only to a separation of every fifth character towards 
the left hand, from that on its right, by a designation in 
words, of the order of myriads to which the four characters 
on the left belong; just as on some occasions at present, 
every third figure is separated from the fourth, towards the left, 
by a comma, for the sake of more easily distinguishing the 
number of units, thousands. See. contained in very high 
numbers. The practice is said by Pappus to have originated 
with Apollonius ; but the mode of separation, in the examples 
which occur, is not uniform, and it is not certain that the 
Greeks entertained any just idea of thus simplifying their 
arithmetical scale. But if this principle had been followed 
up, and an analogous separation, by a word or symbol, had 
b^n made between every two digits; the second digit, reckoning 
from right to left, would have assumed a value tenfold of that 
which it expressed in its natural state; the third digit would 
have assumed a value a hundred-fold of that which it has in 
its natural state, and so on; which is precisely the law of the 
modern notation. It is easy to conceive that this idea, first 
probably reduced to practice in the lower denominations as 
minutes, seconds, &c. of the sexagesimal arithmetic, subse> 
quently became, omitting the word or symbol, which must have 
been at length found unnecessary, the origin of the actual 
scale. Such is at least the link wanting to connect the Greek 
with the Arabic notation. 

While the successors of A1 Mansour were in possession of the 
throne of Bagdad, the patronage afforded by those princes to 
learned men of all nations, seems to have attracted to their court 
several Hindu mathematicians and astronomers, who rewarded 
the iflunificence of the sovereign by presenting the people with 
the nine numerals and the zero, and instructing them in the 
method of combining those characters according to a decimal 
scale, which probably had long before been invented in India.. 

The Hindu notation seems to have been introduced into 
Arabia in the tenth century; since it occurs for the first time 
in the works of Ibn-Jounis, who uses it (only once however) in 

luting the diitanoe of the siiii from the eorthi It iweiqg tq 
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have soon afterwards become general fh that country ; and in 
the thirteenth century it made its way into Europe, for it is 
found in a treatise written by Leonardo of Pisa, the son of a mer¬ 
chant residing on the coast of Barbary, expressly, as he says, to 
teach the doctrine of numbers according to the Hindu method. 
In the iburleenth centuiy the same notation for the first time 
appears in Engiand, in the calendars of that age, accompanied 
by a few words explanatory of its nature; the latter circum¬ 
stance sufficieiflly indicating that the system was then a 
novelty in this country. Soon after this period, it was universally 
adopted in Europe. But three centuries were to elapse before 
the Hindu or Arabic notation could arrive at the perfection 
which it now enjoys; and it is to North Britain that science 
is indebted for the means by which that perfection has been 
attained. 

Before the invention of logarithms, great labour was incurred 
in performing the numerical computations required in trigo¬ 
nometry. The formulas delivered by the Greek mathematicians 
for the solution of the astronomical propositions in which this 
branch of science was applied, involved the multiplications 
and divisions of many terms; and the assumed radius of the 
circle being necessanly a high number in order to obtain 
sufBcient accuracy and avoid the inconvenience of operating 
on fractions, each term consisted of seven or a greater number 
of figures. It is, therefore, not wonderful that efforts should 
be niadd to discover trigonometrical formulas by which the 
unknown quantities might be determined simply by addition 
and subtraction. 

To this object the researches of the Arabians, in their 
practical astr6nomy, seem to have been directed; and when 
Albategiiius had substituted the sines of arcs in place of tlie 
chords, which had been in use in trigonometry from the time of 
Hipparchus, and when, in the tenth century, Abul Wefa had 
introduced the tangents and secants, the end seemed to have 
been accomplished. The method of expressing the equivalents 
of products and quotients by sums and differences, was deno¬ 
minated nroUaphareiis. Till the discovery of logarithms it 
continued in use; and in the sixteenth century, when complete 
tables of natural sines, tangents, and secants, were published 
the most complicated tri|»nometrical expression could have 
its value so determined. The preparatory steps were, however, 
in many cases very numerous, and were attended with almost 
as mucli trouble as the method was intended to obviate; so 
that when the discovery was made of a system of artificial 
numbers by which not only the ends of multiplication and 
voh. xxiih^Weetmittittr Htviewt o 
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division could be cainSd by the operations of addition and 
subtraction, but the processes of involution and evolution 
could be su])erseded by easy multiplications and divisions, 
the prostaphueresis ceased to be employed except in analy¬ 
tical investigations; and the practical theorems of trigo¬ 
nometry were again exhibited in the form of factors and 
divisors. The iioiiour arising froai the discovery of the simplest 
possible formula; for this pui pose, is also due to Napier, who 
irom his youth had devoted himself to the cultivation of the pure 
sciences. lie seems early to have studied the mathematical 
analysis as it was tlien treated on the continent; and his first 
works of this nature, his treatises on arithmetic and algebra, 
though left incomplete, are worthy of a later and more 
learned age. 

The smallest number of distinct theorems by which all the 
unknown quantities in spherical triangles can be determined, 
is nine; and as these theorems ought to present them¬ 
selves to the mind of the calculator witnout effort on his part, 
it is obvious that much time and previous practice woula be 
necessary to acquire the requisite facility in using them. By 
unwearied patience in seeking for a law to connect together the 
six theorems which relate to right-angled spherical triangles, 
Napier finally succeeded in observing, that in any such triangle, 
of the two parts or terms given and one required, either the 
whole three are contiguous (that is, not separated by the inter¬ 
vention of any of the sides or angles of the triangle, 4he light 
angle being reckoned fur nothing throughout), or one of them 
is not contiguous to either of the other two ;—and that if in the 
first of these cases the part which is between the other two is 
christened the Middle Fart, and in the other case the part which 
is separated or by itself,—with the further precaution of 
always substituting for the hypotenuse or either of the 
angles, their complements,—then the rectangle contained by the 
radius and the sine of the middle part, is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the tangents of the other two parts where they are 
adjacent (or the whole three contiguous), and by the cosines 
wfiere they are the contrary. And this curious empiric rule or 
piece of artificial memory, furnishes the means of readily solving 
all the cases of right-angled spherical triangles which can occur*. 
By letting fall a perpendicular, it is evident that any oblique 
spherical triangle can be resolved into two which are rignt- 

* As a specimen of artificial meiiinry of a similar kind, it may be useful 
to eirc one, wbich was learnt from an eminent mathematician deceased, 
ana may be often very serviceable to practical men. The eminent indi- 
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angled; and the above rule is tlien sufBcient for the deter¬ 
mination of the parts of the oblique triangle, except when 
the three sides or the three angles alone are given. A 
theorem for the former oi' these two cases was invented, 
or first delivered, by Albategnius*; but its form rendered it 
inconvenient for logarithmic jeomputntion, and Napier lightly 
considered that his discovery would be incomplete if lie could not 
bring it to bcat[ upon a projiosition so frequently occurring in 
astronomical investigations. In the course of his research, 
aided by the well-known fact that the siibcontrary section of an 
oblique cone having a circular base is itself a circle, he arrived at 
the proportion by which, when the three sides ara given, the 
segments made by a perpendicular let fall on the base of the 
spherical triangle, can be found in terms of the sides; and 
this proportion is so much the more easy to remember, as it 
differs from the corresponding theorem in piano trigonometry 
only by involving the tangents of the quantities, instead of the 
quantities themselves simply. By means of this theorem, the 
rule of the circular parts, as it is called, became also applicable to 
a triangle wliose sides are given ; and by employing the artifices 
of trigonometry, Napier subsequently deduced from it those 
celebrated analogies, from whence may be easily found the 
values of the half-sum and half-difference of two sides, or two 
angles, of a spherical triangle. The determination of a side of 
a triaiijrlc from the three angles, can scarcely be required 
ill practical astronomy; but it may be easily obtained from the 
theorem for finding an angle when the three sides are given, by 
the aid of what is called the supplemental triangle, wliose pro- 

g erties were, subsequently to the time of Napier, discoverea by 
nellius. 

About the period at which the theory of artificial numbers 
suggested itself to the mind of Napier, and the philosopher 
of Scotland was engaged in the tedious processes involved in 


and the circumference, and was seen semtehini; on a slieet of paper, in a 
manner which indicated loine extraordinary oiieration. At lost he burst 
nut, * There, 'Sir; Write down the three first odd numbers in pairs and 
cut them in hBlf...ll3|355.’ 

This proportion of 113 to .156 Is sufficient for all calcnlntions except 
where extreme nicety is ref|uired. And it is f^iven here, from a re¬ 
membrance of the interest with which the mode of recollecting it has been 
received, by persons of the indiistrious classes makiiie no pretennons to being 
mathematicians. 

* The theorem is, (the angular points of a spherical triangle lieing de^- 

Bated by Iho Utters ApBpCp) that CM. 21A 
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the computation of hig tables, an important change was taking 
place in European science. Little more than half a century 
earlier, Copernicus had overturned the planetary theory which, 
from an epoch beyond the days of Eudoxus, had with few 
modifications enjoyed undisturbed possession of the schools of 
astronomy. Galileo was now laying the foundations of a theory 
of dynamics*, and had succeeded in presenting to philosophers 
an instrument through whose aid the planets, which had 
previously been known only as luminous and undefined points, 
were rendered so far accessible to human vision that their 
forma, the variations of their phases, and the satellites by which 
the most remote are accompanied, were rendered evident. 
Machines were then in progress for the purpose of measuring 
time with precision; and Kepler, availing himself of the 
numerous and accurate observations of Tycho Brahe, had suc¬ 
ceeded by patient deduction, and after a labour of sixteen 
years, in eliciting those laws of planetary movement which are 
still called by his name. 

At this time also, Kepler was computing the Rudolphine 
Tables; and he states, tnat when these were just ready for 

E ublication, the invention of logarithms, which then came to 
is knowledge, induced him to undertake the labour of chan^ng 
their foim purposely to accommodate them to the change which 
that invention had introduced into the manner of executing 
astronomical computations. 

It is difficult to convey a just idea of the system of numbers 
by which such changes were made and such advantages 
achieved, without entering into very lengthened details; but a 
brief explanation of its nature may seem indispensable, in 
order to permit a right judgment to be formed of tne industry, 
as well as talent, of the illustrious man, who in performing 
the mechanical part of his work does not appear to nave been 
aided by any hands but his own. 

It is probable that Napier had at first no intention of 
applying his artificial numbers, as he called them, to the 
purposes of arithmetic generally; his original idea seems to 
have been, to prepare a table of those only which might be 
necessary for diminishing the labour of computation in tngono- 
metricsal operations. To attain this end he adopted that value 

* It may not be amiss to recall the fact, brought into notice lately 
by IVofessor Whewell, that the question of the proportion of the 
iWer to the W^ht on the inclined plane, wu solved oy a DelgiaaphUo- 
sopher, bat known now as the Stevinns of * Uncle Toby.* at a periodTante* 
ceoent to Odileo. [See Watmiaster Review, No, XXXVII. o, IfiS, vritb 
pMticript In'p. i^.J 
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(10000000) for the radius of a circle, which was in his time 
generally assumed; but he imagines as many zeros to be 
annexed, in the place of decimal fractions, as may be thought 
convenient. This term constitutes the hrst of a descending 
series in geometrical progression, whose terms, as far as the first 
hundred, have to one another a ratio expressed by that of the 
radius to a number less thad it by unity; and the artificial 
numbers corresponding to these, constitute an ascending series 
in arithmetical progression beginning with zero, and having 
unity for their common difference. In which it is worthy 
of remark, that he has adopted the most convenient as well 
as the most natural course, in making the constant .difference 
between the artificial numbers equal to the difference between 
the two first terms of the geometrical series; while any other 
choice would, though less simply, have answered the same 
purpose. 

A new series in geometrical progression, beginning with the 
radius, and consisting of fifty terms, is then formed; in this 
the terms have to one another the ratio of the first to the last, 
of the former series; and to it is applied a second series of 
artificial numbers ascending in arithmetical progression, be¬ 
ginning with zero, and formed agreeably to the scale of the 
first series, the terms having lUO (nearly) for their common 
difference. 

These may be considered as auxiliary series; for from them 
by means certain simple theorems which Napier delivers, he 
forms a table consisting of terms in a desccnaing geometrical 
progression beginning with the radius, and having a common 
ratio nearly equal to that of the first term to the last in the 
second series; and the last term of this third table is nearly 
equal to 5000000, or to half the radius. The artificial 
numbers corresponding to all these terms, are in an ascending 
arithmetical progression, formed agreeably to the law first 
assumed, beginning witli zero, and having 5001 (nearly) for their 
common difference. The tWro last series constitute what Napier 
calls his radical table, and by an easy interpolation between the 
terms that compose it, the artificial numbers, or logarithms, 
corresponding to the natural sine of every minute of the 
quadrant from 90 degrees to 30 degrees,—that is, between 
the whole radius and its half,—could be obtaineil; and as the 
cosine of-an angle is equal to the sine of the complement of that 
angle, it follows that the aitificial cosines of all the angles 
between zero and 60 degrees were known. The artificial, or 
logarithmic, sines for angles between 30 degrees and zero were, 

by Napier, deduced from the others by means of the well-known 
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trigonometrical formula for determining the sine of half an arc 
from the sine and cosine of the whole arc. Thus the sines and 
cosines for the whole quadrant were determined, and Napier 
added a table of logarithmic tangents, which he obtained from 
the previously found logaiithnis of the sine and cosine. Subse¬ 
quently, in order to render his table available for common 
numbers, Napier directed the given number to be sought for 
or interpolated in the column of natural sines or tangents ; upon 
which the logarithmic sine, or tangent, interpolating if necessary, 
would give the required logarithm. 

It is evident that the labour of forming these auxiliary tables 
would hare been immense, if it had been necessary to compute 
all the terms of the geometrical progressions in the usual 
manner; but from the nature of the common ratios assumed by 
Napier, it happens that every term, after the first, is capable of 
bciug found, very nearly, from that which precedes it, by the 
subtraction from that preceding term, of a certain fractional part 
of itself; and the operator, by means of some theorems 
ingeniously applied, could always correct the errors of his 
work as soon as they became capable of affecting sensibly 
the truth of bis results. This particular construction of a 
geometrical series, in correspondence to the terms of the 
assumed series 0, 1,2, 3, &c., is the basis of Napier’s title to 
the honour of being the inventor of logarithms. It would 
be vain to look in the works of preceding mathematicians, 
for an instance of such a construction, or for any such applica¬ 
tions of the auxiliary theorems to obtain correct values of the 
terms. And it must be added, that the contrariety iu what may 
be called the directions of the two series, entirmy forbids the 
supposition that he developed the theorem of Archimedes, or 
the logarithmic properties of series alluded to by more modern 
writers, or even that he took a hint from them, since in every 
such case, the two scries ascend or descend together. 

It is known that during the concoction of his system, Napier 

¥ ermitted some one to give informatidh to the Danish astronomer, 
ycho Brahe, that a work was in preparation by which the labours 
ot men of science would be materially abridged. For this 
knowledge we are indebted to Kepler, who, in a letter to his 
correspondent Cugcr, published among his epistles by Hansch, 
asserts, when spewing of the logarithms of Napier among the 
improvements in trigonometry, that a certain Scotchman bad, 
in 1594, written to 'lycho a letter containing a promise of such 
numbers. This letter must have been written before Kepler had 
associated himself with the astronomer, and has long since been 

lost; but Kepler must have believed what he wrote, and the 
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fad of such a communication, joined to his own letter addressed 
to Napier in 1619, which the author of the Memoirs has printed 
from the copy of Kepler's Epheineris for 1620 in the Bodleian 
library, afford conclusive evidence that the discovery of lo¬ 
garithms was at this time by Kepler unhesitatingly ascribed 
to Napier. 

In the letter just referred tc^ is a passage which might lead 
to* the supposition that Kepler had for many years been 
acquainted, though in a slight degree, with that property of 
artificial numbers which he acknowledges that Napier had 
generalized. His words are, ' Deprehendi raagnu gratulatione, 
generate factum abs te exercitium illud nuiucrorum, cujus ego 
particulam exiguam jam t\ multis annis in usu habebam.’ He 
also observes that his method, which he had employed in com¬ 
puting parallaxes, was only applicable to very small arcs; 
a circumstance which seems to imply that he used the arcs 
themselves, instead of their sines or tangents in com¬ 
puting the sides of spherical triangles of small extent; as is 
done at present in reducing the horizontal paiallax of any 
celestial body to the corresponding parallax in altitude, latitude, 
&c. Whatever his method may have been, it must have been 
radically different from the system of Napier, or he would not 
have made a request that he would put the world in posses¬ 
sion of the processes by which his logarithms were com¬ 
puted. It may be added, that in the Supplement to his Chiliad 
of logarithms published in 1626, Kepler designates this system 
of artificial numbers the Napierian discovery, which he describes 
as the most useful that had been made siuce numbers had been 
introduced into Europe; and he expressly asserts that Napier 
was its author. It is also worthy of observation that Kepler 
stating in the same Supplement his conversation with the 
mathematicians of Germany in 1621 on the subject of Napier's 
logarithms, which had been withiu a few years introduced into 
that country, docs > not intimate that any doubt was then 
entertained concerning the right of Napier to the merit of 
the discovery, but relates that objections were made to them on 
the ground that the theoiy was not susceptible of a rigorous 
demonstration; as being founded on an hy[x)thesis involving 
motion, which was considered foreign to the spirit of pure 
geometry. 

In fact Napier, in the definition of his logarilbius, exhibited 
them 08 lines generated by a point moving uniformly, while the 
corresponding natural numbers are represented, nearly, by the 
successive renfaiuders of a given line (tho radius of acircle), when 
there are taken from it portions generated by a point moving 
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alone it with auch a variable velocity that the several increments 
may hear a constant ratio to the said remainders; the times of 
describing the increments, both with the uniform and the variable 
motion, being supposed equal. But this is nothing more than 
an indication of the means by which, with more facility than 
by the common arithmetical rules, a series of numbers might be 
formed very nearly in a descedding geometrical progression; 
thereby constituting a series including all the natural numbers 
between zero and that which is equal to the radius, to which the 
corresponding terms of the arithmetical progression (indicated 
by the lines described with uniform motion) might serve as 
logarithms. 

The hypothesis of flowing lines might, however, have been 
dispensed with by Napier, and the proof of the construction of 
his table have rested upon the nature of proportion simply; 
the errors to which the numerical values of tlie computed terms 
in the series are subject, arising only from the fractions which it 
becomes necessary to neglect in order to avoid an overwhelming 
labour in the computations. These errors are so far diminished 
by the auxiliary theorems, that only those are left which can 
produce no sensible inaccuracy in any application of the 
logaiethms to the‘most delicate researches of pure or mixed 
mathematics. 

After the testimony given as above related, in favour of 
Napier’s claim to the invention of logarithms, the assertion of 
Kepler in his introduction to the Rudolphine Tables published 
in 1627, that ‘ the logistic indices,’ (the zero and accents 
denoting degrees, minutes, seconds, 8cc. in the sexagesimal 
arithmetic), *had conducted Justus Byrgius to the same loga¬ 
rithms many years before the publication of Napier’s wo»,’ 
cannot but ap|)ear remarkable. This is the first mention which 
Kepler makes of Byrgius, and no explanation is given by him of 
the relation between the said indices and the logarithms of 
Napier; but a disciple of the same Byi^ius states, in a work 
published in 1630, tiiat twenty years previously bis master had 
calculated a Table of progressions with (heir dinerences, and had 
published it at Prague in 1620; and he thence infers that 
to Byrgius the discovery of logarithms is due. Unfortunately 
however for this mathematician and artist, the date proves that 
his Tabic must have come out subsequently to the period at 
which that of Napier had become common in Germany, and at 
which (IG17) Kepler himself acknowledges in his letter to 
Napier that he had seen it at the above-mentioned city. The 
partiality of the disciple for his master may account for the in¬ 
ference } bat it must have been without inquiry, and in reliance 
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on some unsupported assertion made by the friends of Byrgius, 
that Kepler ascribes to the latter the independent invention of 
logarithms. 

Jt may be observed here that Delambre, in his Histoire de 
VAttronomie Moderne, inclines to an opinion, founded on certain 
passages in the Fundatnenlum Astronomcum and in the work De 
jdttroHomieis Uwothetibus published respectively in 1588 and 
1597 by Ursus Ditmarsus, that some species of logarithms had 
beeu invented at a time much earlier than that to vmich Napier’s 
first conception of his system is to be referred; but all that can 
be ascertained through the obscurity in which Ditmarsus by 
the confession of his contemporaries has enveloped his relation, 
is that he was in possession of two meUiods of constructing a 
Table of Sines; one, which he says was invented by Byigius, 
consisted in the employment of an arithmetical progression 
arising out of the theory of angular sections for finding the 
variable increments of sines corresponding to certain increments 
of the arcs; and the other, which he considers chiefly as his 
own, consists in using simple proportions for finding some of 
the sines when others have been determined. These methods 
evidently relate only to the fonpation of Tables of Natural Sines, 
and not a word is stated concerning any ‘adaptation o| the 
theorems to the objects of Napier’s discovery. 

The opinion that Napier might have received a hint of 
the construction of artificial numbers from the supposed 
discoveries of Byrgius and Ditmarsus, must fall to the ground; 
since it is evident that neither Kepler, the greatest mathe¬ 
matician and computer of his age, nor any of his numerous cor¬ 
respondents or pupils, were acquainted with any invention of 
that nature except the Canon of Napier, when Kepler wrote 
his letter above alluded to. And if a circumstance of such 
importance could have escdped the inquisitive spirit of Kepler, 
how small is the probability, that in a country remote from the 
continent, and whose condition with respect to science and 
social order was very difierenf from the Scotland of the present 
day, Napier, living in retirement and holding no communication 
with the mathematicians of England or Germany, should have 
obtained a sight, or even any account, of the works of Ditmarsus 
(Byrgius did not commit his ideas to paper); or, if he had, toat 
he alone should have possessed the key of the enigmas in which 
the pretended discoveries were envelop^, and which had baffled 
the skill of the continental mathematicians. Or if those works 
or any account of the supposed logarithms of Byrgius had 
reached England, why were they unknown to Briggs, who wu, 
then, nearer than Napier to the channel cf communication with 
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the continent, and whose genius so immediately appreciated 
the vast accession of power which the sciences had gained 
through the discovery made by the philosopher of the north ? It 
would be in the highest degree unjust to Napier, to refuse him 
the honour due to uis penetration, on the bare possibility that 
another may have anticipated him, when of that anticipation no 
proofs were ever known to exist? 

The tables of Geometrical and Arithmetical progressions 
which were published by Byrgius, at Prague in lb'20, and 
which were accidently discovered by Kocstner, differ from 
those of Napier in as much as both the natural and artificial 
numbers form ascending seiies; the latter constituting a pro¬ 
gression whose common difference is ten. On contemplating 
these tables however, it will be readily seen that the terms are 
nothing more than continuations of those in Napier’s canon, the 
logarithms forming a series below zero, but without the negative 
sign; the natural numbers begin with lOOOOOO(X) (which 
may be considered as a unit, or as the radius in Napier's 
system) whose logarithm is zero, and extend to 1000000000, 
whose logarithm should be equal to that of one tenth of the 
radius, according to Napier; biiLfrom errors in the computation 
it differs from it ift the last five figures. In fact, as Napier’s 
natural numbers constitute a series of the sines of arcs from 
zero to radius; those of Byrgius may be considered as a series 
of secants, from radius up to ten times that term. It is easy 
now, to imagine that the logarithms may have been determined 
by a method similar to that employed by Napier; the geome¬ 
trical progression of natural numbers being obtained by the 
continual additions of certain fractional parts of each preening 
term, instead of continual substractions. The computer has 
manifestly, however, been gifted with a degree of patience inferior 
to that of the Scotch philosopher,'in applying the auxiliary 
theorems for the purpose of correcting his processes on account 
of the fractions neglected; since the errors of his higher 
numbers are so'great, that they must have rendered bis table 
nearly useless. 

The most that can lie conceded to Byrgius is, that he may 
have early had a peiccption of the logarithmic properties of 
certain series. Precisely as much may be granted to Gram- 
matens and Btifclius; anih probably to many other mathe¬ 
maticians between the days of Napier and those of the 
celebrated author of the Arenarius. It can easily be con¬ 
ceived that such properties were often observed by men 
while seeking those combinations of numbers that constitute 
what 'were called the magic squares, which daring a long 
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time were considered as an important object of scientific inves¬ 
tigation ; and in which generally, the sums or proilucts of the 
numbers in the parallel and diagonal lines were constant, while 
the numbers themselves were in arithmetical progression. 
I'iapier alone gave life to the principle of progressions, by 
showing how such series might be formed^ each consisting of 
an indefinite number of terms following each other according 
to a given law, and how their logarithmic properties might be 
rendered available for the purpose of superseding the more 
laborious operations of arithmetic. 

It would appear that it fared with Napier, as it suhsequently 
fared with the more illustrious Newton. Their contemporaries 
not only started ohjections to their reasonings, hut spared no 
pains to seek for evidence, that the modern doctrines were drawn 
fiom hints suggested in the works of the men of other tiroes. 
As the one was said to have derived his principle from the works 
of Archimedes, Ditinarsus, and Byrgius, so it was pretended 
that the other, in his theory of gravitation, had only developed 
the ideas of Anaxagoras, Kepler, and Hooke. The fiuxions of 
Napier and Newton were equally animadverted on, by those who 
found it easier to blame than tq emulate those great mathema¬ 
ticians ; and to answer the objections urged against the principle, 
gave ample trouble to the immediate disciples of the latter. 
Admitting, however, a departure from the spirit of ancient 
science, the formation of geometrical figures by motion is not 
essential either to the nature of logarithms or to the infinite¬ 
simal analysis, and was only adoptra as a convetfient method of 
facilitating the conception of an approximate value of results 
which could not be expressed in finite terms; and in which as 
the error is always less than anything assignable, it may be 
disregarded in any numerical result. 

Now tlint men are faiuiliaYized with this species of analysis, 
and lliat it has been found to be a mighty engine in the highest 
orders of physical researches, it is difficult to form an idea of 
the timidity of those who first tliought of making it the basis 
of their theories. It was ao apprehension of the objections 
likely to be made to this novelty in science, that caused 
both Napier and Newton to postpone for years the publication 
of their works, and thus afforded foreigners an opportunity 
to share with them the honours due to ^eir discoveries. In 
the first edition of his Canon, Napier withheld the explana¬ 
tion of his rules for computing the artificial numbers, till men 
should have satisfied themselves of the truth of the numbers 
by recomputabons made according to the strict processes of 

•rithmeUc* The hand of death prevented him from folfilliag 
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hia intention of aubaequently giving it; but it waa made public 
by hia son in the edition of 1619. 

At home the discovery of Napier met with a ready reception; 
its importance was instantly appreciated and means were 
sought to give it such improvements as might render it sub¬ 
servient to all the requisites of general science. The age of 

S eat men in England was net yet come. Cambridge, since 
e nurse of so many celebrated mathematicians, had then no 
name as a school of science; but Gresham College in London, 
immediately on its institution, had the honour of patronizing in 
Briggs a professor afterwards designated the wonaer of his age^ 
who devoted himself to the study of what hokcalls * the noble 
invention then lately discovered,' and was destined to bring 
to perfection a system of numbers which while yet in 
infancy was deprived by death of its parent. The day of 
knowledge was, however, then dawning upon Britain. In 
a few years from this time, arose the great luminaries Wallis, 
Barrow, and Newton, whose penetrating influences may be said 
to have brought forth all the mighty talent which has 
subsequently been developed both here and abroad. 

When an invention has been brought to light, it is in general 
more easy for an indifferent person, possessing an equal degree 
of talent, to see in what respect it may be improved, than for the 
inventor himself, who is fettered within the particular train of 
ideas by which be was led to the discovery; and who, if he has 
advancra far in the reduction of his theory to practice, naturally 
feels a repugifhnce to remodel his work, in which great labour 
will certainly be incurred without a chance of adding much 
to the credit he is conscious of deserving as an inventor. 
He is tempted, therefore, to disregard an improvement, which 
though it may facilitate the application of the discovery to the 
purposes for which it was intended, to him who has long 
familiarized himself with the subject will hardly seem to afford 
an additional convenience. On the other hand, the man to 
whom a new discovery is made known, being unbiassed by the 
prejudices which influence the inventor, dwells more upon the 
probable improvement than upon the original idea; and his 
success is facilitated, by the incitement arising from the hope of 
siffiuliziog himself by at least some modification of that idea, 
which while it may render it more serviceable to man, may 
procure for him a share in the honour of the discovery. That 
the.favoured person who has the felicity of giving birth to some 
useful invention, incurs a risk of losing a great portion if not 
the whole the honour which he woum oUierwise have gained 

by his discovery, from • neglect to put it in the most convenient 
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form, is manifest from the difficulties which have ever arisen in 
adjusting the conflicting evidence concerning his merit and 
that of tnose who have Been joined with him in bringing the 
sulnect to perfection. 

The autfior of the Memoirs has repeated (page 408) an in¬ 
teresting account, from the relation made by John Mart to 
William Lilly, of the visit madd by Briggs to Napier, which 
affords a lively picture of the simple manners of the times. The 
visit does e^ual honour to the head and heart of the English 
mathematician. Filled with esteem for the philosopher of 
Scotland, and anxious to render the homage due to original 
genius; believing it, at the same time, to be his first duty 
to communicate the change he meditated in the system to the 
man most interested in its progress, the inventor himself; 
he is found, during the intervals of his public duty, undertaking 
what before the modern rapidity of travelling and the agency 
of steam had brought the capitals of the island within a few 
hours distance from each other, must have been a long and 
wearisome journey, in order to see one who had wrought so 
great a change in the arts of computation. The hospitality of 
the Laird of Merehiston induced Briggs to prolong his stay 
with him for a month, during which time he made known the 
improvement he had devised, and received from his host the 
information that he had himself long since meditated a 
change in his original scheme, of a similar nature. That 
Napier had contemplated a change, the Englishman must 
have been aware; since, with an apoli^ for the imperfection 
of the Tables, there was given in*tne firat edition of the Canon 
Mirijicut (1614) a notice to that effect (page 412 of the 
Memoirs), and since the information above mentioned was 
accompanied by the suggestion of a modification which Briggs, 
with a noble candour, acknowledges to be so far superior to that 
proposed by himself, that on his return to London he abandoned 
m its favour the tables he had already commenced. 

The degree of patient industry exhibited by the earliest 
computers in determining the logarithms of the prime numbers 
for tne formation of the t»les, almost exceeds bmief. Unaided 
by the formula which have since been discovered for expressing 
the logarithms of numbers, those indefatigable Itffiourers for the 
benefit of posterity were obliged to perforin an immense n amber 
of repetitions of the most difficult process in arithmetic, Ae 
extraction of roots; they thus involved themselves in extensive 
operations, all requiring the utmost care, and numerous revisals, 
in order to prevent their work from becoming useless by the 

errors which it would have been impossible to avoid. For ex- 
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ample, Brings, in the course of his operations to determine the 
modulus ofnis system, anxious to obtain the utmost possible 
degree of accuracy, had to extract the square root of ten, the 
square root of that root, and so on, no less than fifty-four times 
successively, each extraction being carried as far as thirty- 
two places of decimals. By such laborious processes did this 
mathematician form his great table of the logarithms of thirty 
thousand natural numbers as far as fourteen places of decimals. 
The work was accomplished in about five years, and is con¬ 
tained in the Arithmelica iMgarithmica which he published in 
1624. But not yet thinking his task completed, this extra¬ 
ordinary man immediately afterwards employed himself in the 
compulation of his great table of Natui^l and Ix>garithmic Sines 
and Tangents to every hundredth part of a degree; the sines 
and their logarithms extending to fifteen places of figures, and 
the Tangents and their logarithms to ten. This superb monument 
of human industry is contained in the Trigonometrica Rritamiica 
which was publisned in 1633. 

The discovery of the fluxional or differential calculus, by 
giving birth to general methods of finding analytical expressions 
ror the quadratures of curves, soon led to the determination 
of the hyperbolic spaces comprehended between the curve, 
either asymptote, and ordinates drawn parallel to the other 
asymptote. Now, by the theory of curves, when such ordinates, 
and consequently the corresponding abscisam on the asymptote, 
are in geometrical progression, the said spaces constitute an 
arithmetical progression; and hence they may be said to be 
logarithms of those abscissae. These areas being, therefore, 
expressed by formulae in infinite series. Sir Isaac Newton, 
as early as 1666, showed how such fomulae might bo employed 
in the construction of logarithmic tables; and several English 
mathematicians of eminence, subsequently directed their 
inquiries to the means of facilitating such constructions. But 
science is particularly indebted to the researches of JohnBernouilli 
and Euler, for the discovery of the most rapidly converging 
series fur this purpose; and the calculus of finite differences 
has furnished easy processes, which are particularly applicable 
to the determination of the logarithms of prime numbers above 
10000. It has'been well observed, however, that the elegant 
formulas which the modem analysis has supplied for abridging 
the labours of the computers of tables, must be considered rather 
as objects of scientific speculation than of practical utility ; 
since they came too late for the end which they should 
have served. The tables, once calculated, remain good for 
ever; and these were, almost from the first, sufficiently 
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accurate and extensive for the purposes to which they were 

to beapplied. 

But the mighty analysis for which the world is indebted to 
Newton, extended as it was after his death by the great raatlie- 
luaticians of the continent, has given rise to an application of 
logarithms which cannot be supposed to have occurred to the 
mind of tlieir inventor, but which justly constitutes an ad¬ 
dition to his fame. Besides holding, in the form of numbers, 
the humble rank of handmaids to arithmetic, and merely 
serving the simple though important oilicc of facilitating the 
working of examples in proportion, in involution, or in 
evolution; they are found, symbolically represented, forming a 
large class of expressions susceptible of being operated on by 
the rules of ditierentiation, and of being used, as means, 
in the performance of such operations on expressions of other 
classes. Numerically, logarithms have been employed to find 
the approximate ratio between such powers of numbers as 
from the greatness of the exponents it becomes impossible to 
express. The principles of logarithms have given rise to 
numerous curves, some of which have been rendereil subservient 
to the purposes .of altimetry and geography. The logarithmic 
symbols also enter to a vast c.\tent into the formulae of 
analytical mechanics, and into the most important projmsitions of 
physical astronomy. The observation of the author of theMemoiis 
may therefore, with propriety, be quoted in this place. 

' With how few of the eonquests here enumerated is that of Na|)icr 
not identified. To be named first among the great landmarks of an 
a;ra of calciilatinn, is certainly due to him, because the mechanical 
discovery of the telescope, though applied a few years before the 
promulgation of logarithms, has no pretensions to such intellectual 
claims. The century which commenced with the Canon Mirificat 
Logarithmorum, and was followed by the Norum Orgauum Scientiarumg 
deserved to be closed by the Principia Mathematicu ; and thus it is 
that Napier, Bacon, and Newton, created the transcendant nra of 
science; and, to use a congenial phrase, brought up so gloriously the 
Ire-way of old England.’—p. d74f. 

After dwelling at such length on the most important cir¬ 
cumstance in Napier’s philosophical life, a short notice of his 
Rabdob^, or art of ascertaining by inspection the results of 
multiplication and division, is all that can be ofiered. To have 
omitted the notice entirely, would have been improper; because 
the means were considered highly important in the days of the 
inventor, and the description of the apparatus will form an in¬ 
dispensable portion of any future liistory of instrumental 
arithmetic. 
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Perhaps from the earliest times, the use of an Abacus or 
counting-table, was mneral among persons not acquainted, or 
not fimiliar, with tne processes of a written or symbolical 
arithmetic; and from the testimony of Herodotus, it appears 
that an instrument for computation was employed by the 
E^ptians and Greeks; the former of whom may have de- 
rivea it from sources still further eastward, where, in Ihe form 
of the Sckwan Pan, it is found at this day. The Romans, who 
never were a scientific people, certainly made great and general 
use of mechanical means for performing computations; and 
from them such means descended to the nations of modem 
Europe, among whom they can hardly be said to have been 
abandoned till the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
earliest treatises of arithmetic published in England, contain 
rules for using the counters or stones by which the operations 
were performs, as well as those for the man^ment of the 
Arabian notation; and the former are expressly said, to be chiefly 
intended for those who are unable to write. 

Bnt while this species of arithmetic was still in common use, 
Napier, whose mind must have been ever directed to the means 
of simplifying the arts of computation, invented for that purpose 
the system of rods (which, from being made of ivory or bone, 
received and have generally retained the equivocal denomina¬ 
tion of Napier'* bones), expressly to facilitate the performance 
of the operations of multiplication and division. The rods 
were in the form of square prisms, and each of the four lateral 
suifacea was divided from top to bottom into nine squares, of 
which the upper one was marked with one of the ten figures in 
the Arabic notation; on the others were marked successively 
downward, all the products of the figure at the top with the 
numbers 2,3, 4, &c. to 9; and the squares being divided into 
two parts by a diagonal line, the unit’s digit in the product was 
placed in the lower triangle and the ten's digit in the upper; an 
index rod was also formed, on which were inscribed, from top to 
bottom, the natural numbns from 1 to 9. In using the rods 
for multiplicaticHi, those were arranged aide by side which were 
bnded by the several figures in the multiplicand, in the order 
in which they were given, with the index rod on the left; then 
the product to be stained from each figure of the multiplier 
separately, was found by simply adding together diagonally, 
in every two a^acent rods, be^nning on the right hand, the 
numbers lying in the same pamlel with the multiplying figure 
on the index rod. Anali^us operations procured the quotients 
in division; and rods diflerently numbetra were employed for 

Mtnction of roolii 
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The Logarithms themselves were, however, soon after their 
invention, iiisfle the means of extending the operatioiis of 
iiiHtriiineiitul aritlimeiic and sparing tlie use of the pen in 
calculation. In I(i23 Mr, Gunter, the piufessor of aslronoiiiy 
at Gresham College, by taking the extents of the loganthins 
of natural numbers from a ^cale of equal parts deeiiiiHlIy 
subdivided and whose length whs equal to the assumed extent 
of the logarithm of ten, and applvmg them to a line drawn on a 
ruler, formed ulogarithmic scale: this, with similaily constructed 
scales of logarithmic sines and tangents, constitutes the 
instrument which has ever since been called bv his name, and 
which is, or rather was, employed by seamen for obtaining by 
inspection the results of the common proportions in navigation 
and practical astronomy. The instrument was subsequently 
improved, by graduating two lines logarithmically and making 
them slide by the side of each other, so that the application of 
the compasses was superseded by bringing the antecedents of 
the proportion on one scale, in contact with the consequents on 
the other; and, in order to afford greater accuracy by procuring 
a great extent for the lines without giving the instrument an 
inconvenient length, the graduations were, soon afterwards, 
applied to the circumferences of two concentric circles, and to 
the curved length of a spiral line. The latest application of the 
artificial numbers to instrumental aiithmetic, was made by Dr. 
Hoget in his Logometric Scale,of which an account was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1815. By placing on a 
line the second logarithms, or logarithms of the logarithms, of 
natural numbers up to the tenth power of ten, and, combining 
the scale with Gunter’s simple logarithmic line, he has formed an 
instrument capable of exhibiting the powers or roots of numbers; 
of resolving exponential equations ; and which may |)erhaps be 
made available for many other purposes in pure mathematics. 

The splendid triumph of mechanism now in the course of 
being executed by Mr. Babbage, may indeed be considered as a 
means of performing arithmetical operations; but its uses 
are of a fur higher nature than that of affording a rude ap¬ 
proximation to the result of a simple proportion, since it can 
exhibit, and even execute on copper plate, the sum of any 
number of the terms of a series, whatever be the law of their 
formation, to any required number of places of figures, and 
without a possibility of error. It will consequently be the 
means of giving the highest degree of fierfectioii, not only to the 
tables of logarithms, but also to those immense works whicli 
render the sciences, particularly that of Astronomy, subservient 
to the purposes of life. 

VOL. Jtwiew, h 
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After the death of the illustrious subject of the Memoirs, 
Robert Napier obtained possession of his father’s papers; and 
he seems to have applied himself immediately to the task 
of arrailifing and copying them, probably at the request of 
Brigg-s, who was then professor of geometry at Oxford, and to 
whom they were addressed. Among the mathematical works 
were the philosopher’s treatises on arithmetic and algebra; 
a short account of which, ns they now appear at the end of the 
Memoirs, will be given in conclusion. 

As a specimen of the philosophical manner in which Napier 
classides the subject of arithmetic, it may be stated that he 
divides quantity into genera and species; the first of which are 
distinguished into vocal nomination and written notation ; and 
from the last of these comes computation, 'riiis is again 
divided into simple and compound; the first of which has two 
brunches denominated primitive and derivative; the former com¬ 
prehending addition and subtraction; the latter, multiplication 
and division, involution and evolution. The second division 
of computation comprehends proportion, and what is called dis¬ 
proportion; the first of which exhibits the usual mercantile 
rules, and the other constitutes a certain part of Algebra, to 
which branch of science Napier refers it. Distinction is made 
of quantities into abundant and defective; the former of 
which is explained to mean quantities majores nihilo, and the 
latter mimres nihilo; and Mr. Napier here takes occasion to 
observe, that Horsley and Hutton, Leslie and Playfair have fallen 
into the mistaken opinion that Albert Girard, in order to denote 
what are usually called positive and negative quantities, first 
used the above expressions. A second distinction of quantities is 
into integral and fractional; the origin of which last kind of 
rjuantity from division, is explained in the treatise, with rules 
for operating on the fractions now called vulgar, which are 
nearly identical with the rules at present in use. 

The treatise on Geometrical Logistics shows that by this 
term Napier meant the branch of analysis now called the arith¬ 
metic of surds. The honour of having been the first to publish 
the part of arithmetic which relates to quantities of this kind, 
is certainly due to Girard; but it is evident that Napier was in 
possession of it at a much earlier time; he was, in fact, the 
inventor; and its application to a higher department of science 
is the great Algebraic secret alluded to in the treatise. Napier 
refers to Algebra, as the subject of a fourth book; but the 
fragment of which the autlior of the Memoirs has given extracts, 
is proved to have been written at an earlier period than the arith¬ 
metic ; it seems probable however, that it was intended to stand 
as part of a great mathematical work which was never finished. 
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The algebraic notation employed by Napier, cannot but be 
considered as inconvenient when compared with that which 
is now used. It must have required considerable attention 
to distiiiguish the powers or loots of the known, from those 
of the unknown quantities ; and it must have been inipossihle 
to apply it to the more coaiplicaled of the modern expres¬ 
sions. The classification of the subjects may, perhaps, with 
sonic justice, be said to be carried to an unnecessary extent, 
and to partake loo much of the taste for minute distinctions 
which prevailed in that age. For example, the sign plus or 
minus, when preceding tiie first term of an equation, is 
called duetrix, and before any of tiie other terms it is called 
intermediate; the known and unknown quantities arc considered 
as of two distinct orders, the first belonging to the order of 
iiuinfier, the other to the order of things conformably to the 
ancient practice of designating the required quantity by the 
word res or eosa ; also radical quantities or surds are denominated 
vniversah, doubtless because every root may be expressed by a 
proper symbol; and the roots of quantities composed of terms 
connected by plus or uihiits, one or mure of which terms are 
surds, are called uiiiversalisshua. 

In the chapter relating to the preparation of equations for so¬ 
lution, the usual rules for the transposition of terms are described ; 
it is shown that all the terms may be brought to one side of the 
equation, leaving zero on the other; and that the greatest co¬ 
efficient of the unknown quantity may be made positive, if 
originally otherwise, by changing the signs of all the terms in 
the equation. The co-efficient of the unknown quantity is made 
to disappear by division; and quantities affected by roots, 
are got rid of by raising the equation to the requisite power. 
This subject concludes the philosopher’s interesting fragment 
on Algebra. The succeeding parts of such a work must have 
consisted of the means by which equations might be resolved ; 
and a reference is in one place made to such parts, as if they 
had been composed. Unfortunately by some accident they 
have not been preserved; yet enough exists to justify the 
author of the Memoirs in concluding (page 500), that' the in¬ 
ventor of logarithms was not a mere calculator who had made a 
lucky hit in a path where others were close behind him ; but that 
had he only published his treatise on Logistics, without having 
invented the logarithms, he would have taken the place of Vieta, 
have anticipated the triumphs of Harriot, and, at a still earlier 
period, have placed Britain in tlio very liighest ranks of those 
countries from which analytical science has received its great 
impulses.' 
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curly Iiislory uC lliu fumily ul' iMcielusion wliicb the Mcnioii's 
display* deserve the coiniiiciidaiiun ui' every I'rieiid to letters on 
account of the diligence with whicli the writer has sought out 
the circiiinstnnccs adduced in correction of tlic errors into which 
historians have fallen with respect to that family. And when 
it is added that the book is well written, with less of prejudice 
in favour of the man of whom Scoj;Iand is justly ])roud* than might 
be expected from one who uiay reasonably consider his own 
glory enhanced by that which he derives by reflection from bis 
ancestor*—and that it throws light upon the characters of the 
men of science who were the contemporaries of Napier—it will 
j^robably be giauled that scarcely any woik of a like nature has 
so many claims to u favourable reception from the public. 

The author of the Memoirs passes, with a word of notice only, 
over the apocryphal history of the family from which he is 
descended ; he even abundutis to the writers of romance the 
popular legend according to which the founder of the family 
changed the name of l^evenux, or Lennox, fur that of Na-peer ^ 
and he shows that the earliest ancestor of the great Napier, in 
lineal male ascent, acquired the lands of Nether Mcr^iistun 
by grant from James 1. before the year l-lllH. The tliree first 
Napiers of the branch of JMerchisloa appear to have been pro¬ 
vosts of Edinburgh; consequently they must have been 
merchants of the higher class* to which in those days many of 
the nubility belonged; and the intimate connexion of this family 
with that of Leiiiiox, is explained by the marriage of the third 
Napier with a daughter of one of the grandsons of Duncan the 

Najiicr commenced Ins public education in his fourteenth 
year, and the writer of his J^ife has discovered that he was ma¬ 
triculated at St. lAiulrew's in 16fi3, where lie boaided with 
Principal Rutherfoid, of whose temper, by^tiie way, no very 
favourable account is given. Here the young man caught with 
entliiisiasin the religious spirit of the times; and as his first 
iiiipressiuiis were drawn from flic^ lectures delivered on the 
Apocalypse by Christopher Cuodimui,. it is quy from tliciice 
to account for the piedilectioii ha subsequeiiuy displayed for 
that portion of the Scriptures. 

It is plain that Napier received only the outlines of his educa¬ 
tion at St. Aiidrew‘*K, for no record exists there of his having 
taken the degree either of Eachelor or Muster in Arts; the 
former of whicli, by the rules of the (^iversity, he tiiighi have 
^(1 in three, and the other in five ymrs from the time of his 
matriculation. The cause of his retirement from thence is 

ttukoowiii but the author of the Memoirs has given several 
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wrong idea of it. What it was endeavoured to impress,— 
what was noted as the new and curious fact,—was that if an 
instrument is constructed (like the one in question) with the 
sounds of the perfect or mathematical scale, each of these 
sounds approaches very nearly to one of the sounds in the 
equable division into 53, .with this further remarkable 
property, that the indications as to the magnitude of the in¬ 
tervals between the respective sounds, derivable from adding or 
subtracting* the numbers or indices that attach to the approxi¬ 
mate sounds found existing in the scale produced by the 
equable division into 53, hold strictly true under the correct or 
vmtheniatical division, to an extent which though necessarily not 
unlimited, is almost inexhaustible in practical application. 
This is manifestly what the French would call a ‘ major’ over¬ 
sight ; in fact a representing of the thing as exactly what it is 
not. Ifo shorter course can be jiursued upon this occasion, 
than to invite any person interested, to read the two or three 
first pages of the article on the ‘ Enharmonic Organ ’ in the 
Westminster Review for January 1835; with a warning,—to 
prevent the risk of being run away with by the same mistake us 
the Essayist,—that the divisions in the interior of the circle there 
represented are the true, or mathematical, or if preferred the 
Pythagorean divisions, without a fraction of temperament of any 
kind ; that their near accoidance with the division into 5:1 equal 
parts as represented on the exterior of the circumference, is 
what may be called accidental, or mere matter of fact; and that 
the inference desired to be impressed is, that it is just as cheap 
to play in the inuthenmliculiy correct divisions as in the im¬ 
perfect ones of the temperament of 53 equal parts, and that the 
numbers or indices which designate the latter, may be usefully 
employed for the calculation of the others. 

The account given of the instrument, is also exceedingly 
inaccurate, and leads to the impression that the writer has 
not inspected the reality. 


* Though the instrument is limited to the most essential notes fur 
the keys from five shar[M to four flats inclusive, it must be very complex, 
as it contains no less than 2U sounds in each octave, viz. 0, 1,3, 4, 5, 
6. 8, 9,11, 1!?, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25, 211,30, 31, 34, ;H>, 37, .IS), 40, 
43, 44, 4.5, 47, 48, (.53 Octave). To aflbrd a conipletc series, similar 
to the above, on each of the 12 keys (page 47), 18 aildiiioiial sounds 
would still be required, viz. 10, l.'l, 15, Id, 19, 20,21,27,28,32, 
.33, 35, 38, 41, 42, 49, 50, 52, making in all 47 sounds in each oclave; 
and if the remaining 6 sounds, 2, 7, 24, 2!), 4d, .51, were added, the 
instrument, us in the scuic of 19 equal intervals, would yield a lull 
series on any one of the 53 sounds. Great credit is due to this under- 
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tuking; but it would be too mucli to expect from it complete success, 
as the superabundance of keys must prove an insuperable objection to 
the execution/ 

* The scale of 19 sounds in the octave, which ^ives great accuracy 
to the harmony, though not to such theoretical minuteness as 
the scale of 53 sounds, would, on account of its simplicity and easy 
adaptation to the construction of thclnstriimciit, be a useful iinprovu- 
meiit in the correctness of the harmony, without infringing on its prac¬ 
ticability as icgards the pcifoimer. It i? to he hoped that some 
persevering experimental musician will construct an instrument on this 
scale, and give it a fair trial/—p. 53. 

It will generally be concluded from tliis, that the instrument 
with the perfect intervals presents a * superabundance of keys,' 
at all events above 19, in the octave. Wliereas the fact is that 
the division which gives the mathematical or accurate sounds, 
presents only 16 oidiiiary sounds or finger-keys in the octave 
on any one finger-board, the ditfercncc from a common finger¬ 
board consisting in the Seconds and Sevenths, major and 
minor, being double, nr having a second (inger-key in a retired 
bitualioii in addition to the comtaoii one In addition to 

these, theie arc found on different boards, one, two, and 
three finger-keys of a perfectly distinct form, which arc 
required to complete the number of keys from live sharps to 
four flats inclusive; but even in the extreme case, the whole 
number on any one board docs not exceed 19. It is certainly 
apprehended, that by tlie introduction of various finger-boards, 
the playing on any one board, at all events in the keys 
wliich do not require llie use of the extraordinary fniger-keyH, 
Js tendered much less complicated than on a finger-board 
ivhich should divide the octave into 19 equal parts. This 
last kind of finger-board, in fact, is nothing new; but was 
applied to harjisichords in limes past, wliiclt ueic known Uy 
the name of liuipsicliords with u key for A sliar|) and unollicr for 
B flat. 

The object of introducing discussions of this,kind here, is to 
endeavour to direct the attention of musical ])erforiners, and par¬ 
ticularly those on perfect iiislriiments like the voice and violin 
kind, to tile question whether tlie t/up/iaiy of the Dhsonauces 
is not the solution of the dii!iciilti(!a that attach to the correct 
division and execution of the musical scale. 


* In tliiJ pfacc may be luciitionnl an alteration which has ticen siiggcstctl 
hy practice, consisliiig in asaignin^ to the arr//c Second (major and iriiniir) 
tlic usual place on the board, iastead of to the jpmve aa was the original 
coostmetioD, 
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Aht. \.—Biogruphicnl Dictionary of' Knuiieiil Arluls : comprising 
Painlerx, Sculptors, Engravers and Archileels, from Ihe curliest 
ages to the present lime, lly Joliii Cioald.—Second Edition. 
2 Vols. ISiiio. Wilson, Iloysil Exchange. 1835. 

TT is a question worthy of some consideration, whether a 
“^wurk like the present would be best accomplished by one 
who was himself an artist, (A by one who possessing certain 
other qualifications, knew notliing about the Arts, either in 
theory or practice. Doubtless the work itself is the only thing 
with which the public is permanently concerned ; but the critic 
may be permitted to analyze the powers of an author, as well as 
balance the results of his labour, especially where they present 
an extreme illustration of a rather curious ]>roposition. 

Enthusiasm for a particular class of objects in art, is the 
con8e({uence of an excileinent of the imagination and sensibility 
in one whose nature has a certain affinity with such powers as 
were called into action in the original production of these objects. 
Enthusiasm in a particular pursuit, requires a similar degree of 
affinity with the cunteui|)latrd result, i.e. with the ])Owers 
which ha\'e always been requisite fur its accomplishment; the 
extent of practical capacity being commensurate with that 
degree. Enthusiasm is not generally accompanied with maiter-' 
of-iact knowledge, experience, and sound judgment; but in a 
ratio with the amount of such quality and such acquirements 
possessed by an individual, will be the probable success of his 
undertaking, ilut nature has set limits to the strongest feelings, 
by causing them, in almost all cases, to revolve in a circum¬ 
scribed orbit, so that the faculties being wrought to the extrema 
with reference to one class of objects, shall naturally be inca¬ 
pacitated from duly appreciating those of a different nature. To 
expect otherwise, would be to ask for a universal intelligence, 
like that of iSliakspeare. In the absence of so rare an eiulow- 
inent, is it not a feasible argument, that a work of diwrsified 
compilation would be best accomplished by one who had no 
particular feelings to indulge in any part of the subject matter ! 
'J'he worshipper of the Cartoons turns aside his lofty intelligence 
from the elaborate labours of Gerrard Dow; his imagination 
does not echo to his heart the inward groans of those ‘ who 
smalle seals engrave,’ and he utterly despises the minute skill 
and remorseless patience devoutly bestowed upon flower- 
paintings, with their aflectiiig episodes of the fly and the drop 
of water. This is not to be wondered at; but they all have 
their value, inasmuch as they contribute to the delight and 
satisfaction of numbers. The admirers of primitive power are 
few; thoM who love art for the sake of nature, are not many; 
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the largest class by far, is made up of those who admire Art 
for itself only, i. e. with no further reference to nature than 
serves to prove tlie excellence of the copy. And this sort of 
admiration is seldom abstract; it is commonly alloyed with 
envy and the restless desire of tangible possession. 

When a talented Artist writes on works of art, and on its 
professors, it is scarcely possible that he should not be in¬ 
fluenced to a very great degree in his judgments, by the 
circumstances of his own education ; by those models of ex¬ 
cellence which have most commanded his admiration and 
wrought upon his feelings, and to which his most arduous studies 
have been devoted. The amiable Vasari was a very intelligent 
and equitable man; Sir Joshua Reynolds no less so; but the 
former had his favourites, whom he sometimes eulogized as 
though there were no other painters extant; and the latter, not¬ 
withstanding his gentlemanly ‘spiriting,’ aflirms roundly in his 
Discourses, then qualifies, equivocates, and finally surrenders 
himself up to his private feelings, in which self-love has of course 
its due snare and gives a corresponding bias to his judgment. 
Not to mention the idiosyncratic partialities of Fuseli, let it be 
granted for argument’s sake, that Bryan, IMkington, Cunningham 
and Olliers have held an accurate and unprejudiced balance in 
all their opinions on art and artists; yet this will not greatly affect 
the question, for the piesent work differs materially from that 
of Pilkington and the lest, being literally a compilation, without 
any original criticisms, and almost without an original opinion. 
All previous works of the kind have been influenced by the 
individualities of private jmigment; Mr. Gould has no private 
judgment about the mutter. With him one man is as good us 
another, until he has collected the evidence. He (ie|;>ends 
entirely upon the verbal testimony. He is not in the least 
startled, so gradual is the process, at any amount of fame arrived 
at; neither does he becoine an enthusiast tinder any circum¬ 
stances. He is quite ready to place any obscure name at the 
top of his list,—provided a sufficient number of authorities can 
be discovered to warrant the piomotion. He had no idols when 
he commenced ; he has none now he has concluded. They are 
beautiful or otherwise, according as he has found them 
' written.’ He carefully collects all opinions, and gives the 
average. He is as innocent in mind and touch of all enthusiastic 
feeling for Art, and the works of its devotees, as though he had 
never seen a dozen pictures in his life; and it is a great question 
(speaking advisedly, but in all good feeling and respect) whether 
he would know a Cuyp from a Gainsborough if hung in different 
rooms, or even a Claude from a landscape of Rubens. 
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These negative qualities in a compiration, must of course 
carry with them the corresponding imperfections.^ Where the 
number of conflicting opinions is nearly equal, it requires a 
definite judgment in the compiler to know what authorities, 
ancient and modern, are of the most value, that he may give his 
general estimate accordingly. In many important instances 
where this was requisite, the audior has failed. He prefers giving 
the contradicting opinions,—sometimes in the same article,— 
balancing one sentence against another, and leaving the reader to 
judge for himself. In all other respects he has succeeded. Of a 
thoroughly honest and pains-taking character, and of entire 
modesty, Mr. Gould possesses the additional qualifications for 
such a task of research, in that inexhaustible perseverance, 
which (with the exception previously stated) no difliculties of 
art, science, language, technicality, or conflicting versions of 
facts, have been able to withstand, llis Biographical Sketches, 
as a work of factual reference in all matters concerning the life 
and labours of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, 
combines the information in small compass of many huge 
folios; and after certain emendations in the future editions, will 
quietly ‘ shelf,’ as for the benefit of the curious only, nearly all 
jircvious works of similar character. . 

The instigations of nature are always wonderful, and 
sometimes mysterious. A wide and fertile field is open 
for speculation, as to what sudden ingress of thoughts, when 
and where and under what circumstances, could have first 
induced the author to undertake so arduous, and as might 
have bcum imagincii, so uncongenial a work. Certainly 
nobody could have conjectured, without some previous in¬ 
timation, that it was conceived, planned, and probably in part 
executed, among ‘lowing herds and obstinate swine.’ Far 
rather would the imagination have depicted its dawn and 
origin in the serenely meditative mood of some grey-headed 
gentleman of the very * old school;’ surrounded by illuminated 
missals and black-letter folios; with spectacles on nose high 
endorsed; a fine cameo on his little finger; and further 
characterized by a handsome ancieu regime a lAnglaise pig-tail, 
while seated with a massy rummer of richly-cmoured negiig 
before him, in the Rose Chamber of some venerable Club¬ 
house. 

The work is preceded by an introduction of an Historical, 
Biograpliical, ana Professional character. 

* Arts arc commonly divided \nto uncfu! m mcchame, lihrralor polUe. 
The former are thobe wherein the hand and body are more concerned 
than the mind j of which kind are most of those which furnish us 
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with the ncccssancis of life, :ind are iiopularly known by the name of 
trailer j as baking, brewing, carpentry, smithcry, weaving, &c. The 
latter are such us depend more on the labour of the mind than that of 
the hand 3 they arc the produce of the imaglnaiion^ their essence con¬ 
sists in vxpirxsionj and their end is pleamre. Of this kintl are poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture, &c.'— iniroduciion, p. i. 

This is very meagre and oircumscribed philosophy. The 
highest order of poetry and of painting embodies the noblest 
sentiments and images of abstract power and pathetic morality. 
Even portrait painting (except where the individual has his face 
painted for himself) may often convey a feeling of too deep 
a character to be designated merely as pleasure. Nor would 
the qualification of a * melancholy ’ pleasure, render the 
definition quite correct. 

* In taking a slight sketch of the various branches of the fine r/r/jr, 
we shall not by a slow and tedious process attempt to conduct our 
readers through the long and rugged path, by which alone even a mo¬ 
derate degree of excellence may be attained: wc shall rather, by a 
short inquiry into the fundamental principles of the art, and a refer¬ 
ence to the examples of tlie greatest masters, endeavour to draw their 
attention to the proper application of that inecliutiicul skill, hy which 
have been produced sucii admirable specimens of the genius of the 
human mind.*— lb. p. i. ' 

Mechanical skill is the necessary medium between the imagi¬ 
nation and the senses; but it is not well to say that it produces 
works of genius. Perhaps the Author means that its ' proper 
application' is that of embodying tlie noblest conceptions or 
selecting the finest models of nature. 


* The art of Fainting gives tlic most direct and expressive represen¬ 
tation of objects; and it was doubtless for this rnisoii employed by 
many nations, before the art of writing was invcntcfl, to communi¬ 
cate their thoughts, and to convey intelligence to distant places. 'J'he 
pencil may he said to write a universal language ; fur every one can 
instantly understand tlic meaning of a painter, provided he be faithful 
to the rules of his art.'— lb. p. i. 


This tends to justify the previous objection to 'mechanical 
skill ’ being tlie producer of specimens of genius. The rules 
of the art” are the very subordinate cause of excellence ; they 
may fill the world with artists, but will never make a great 
painter, except us relates to their mechanical assistance. In 
speaking of Guido, the author says, ' though he did not un¬ 
derstand the principles of the chiaro~$curo, yet he sometimes 

E ractised it turougli a felicity of geniut^ The finest things 
ave Gootinuolly been effectra in this way} never by mere 
rulea« 
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' His skill enables him to display the various scenes uf nature at 
one view; and by his delineation of the striking effects of |mssiun« 
he instantaneously aficcts the soul of the spectator. £iilciit and uni¬ 
form as is the address which n picture makes to us, yet does it pene¬ 
trate so deeply into our affections, that it seems often to exceed the 
power of elo(|uence. Its effects are sometimes truly wondcrrul. It is 
said that Alexander the Great treoiblcd and grew pale on seeing a 
picture of Palatiiedcs betrayed to death by his friends, as it brought 
to his mind an acute recollection of his treatment of Aristonicus. 
Portia could bear with unshaken constancy her final separation from 
llrntufl, but when she saw, some liours after, a picture of the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, she burst into tears.*—A&. p. ii. 

Does not the author here justify the objection started at 
the commencGment, viz. that the end of painting was not con¬ 
fined to pleasure, but involved the deepest thoughts und 

emotions ? 

% 

' But of all pictures, none are so interesting in the display of figures, 
none so (>owerfu1 in effect, as the historical. This branch of the art 
niaiiitaiiis the same superiority over nil others, which tragedy has 
ac(|uircd over epigrams, pastorals, and satires. In such pictures there 
must be dignity of subject, combined with propriety of expression j 
but liNify of that is, the connexion of the subonlinatc figures 

with the principal one, forms their great excellence. This unity of 
design is displayed in many celebrated pictures, such as the Tent of 
Darius, by Le 13run; St. Paul preaching before Felix, by Kaffaelle f &c. 
—//>• p. iii. 

The author, it is presumed, means their * great excellence' 
in an artist’s sense. It is not satisfac^ry however, to find 
liC Bruii and West placed by the side of the * prince of painters ’ 
in any sense. But Mr. Gould makes some amends,—possibly 
through ail oversight,—by excluding both these artists from 
the body of his work, and noticing them only in the Introduc¬ 
tion and Appendix. The next extract is characterized by the 
natural good sense uf the author. 

* Much has been said of the ]iyrami(lal group, the scqicntiiic line, 
the artificiol contrast; and, upon doctrines like these, Lanfraiico, 
(iortoiia, Criordano, Marntti, and many others, their prcdeccbsors as 
well as followers, formed a style better calculated to amuse the eye, 
than if> satisfy the judgment. An inordinate but ill-directed thirst of 
variety is the basis of this ortificial system j contrast is succeeded by 
contrast, opposition by opposition $ but as this principle pervades all 
tlieir works, the result is no variety nt all, and their conduct ma;jf be 
compared to that uf the voluptuary, who, grasping at every enjoy¬ 
ment that presents itself, acquires satiety instead of pleasure.* 

* If liiiffacilc can be said to have regulated his compositions by any 

particular rule or inaxiai> it was that of tuoking each as unlike the 
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other as possible, consistent with propriety of expression. Thus, in 
the cartoon of Christ giving the keys to Peter, the Apostles all crowd¬ 
ing together to be witnesses of the action, occupy the princi]ial part 
of the picture, and form a group in pmfdc; the Saviour, although in 
the corner of the picture, being, nevertheless, rendered evidently the 
principal figure, by the insulated situation given to him, as well as by 
the actions of the Apostles, who ^11 press forwanl towards him, os to 
the centre of attraction.’— Ib. p. iv. 

Mr. Gould has been entangled in so many Lectures, Dis¬ 
courses, Sec. that he has seldom been able to extricate any one 
free opinion of his own in an entire state. 

' A very high degree of excellence in design is, perhaps, considered 
the greatest difficulty of painting. Many of the works of Raffacllc, 
and his school, leave nothing to be desired on the score of com|)osition 
and expression. Colouring was carried to the highest pitch by Gior¬ 
gione, Rubens, Rembrandt, and others of the Dutch school; but any 
thing approaching to perfection of design, if wc except some of the 
figures of the great Michel Angelo, is rarely to be witnessed in the 
productions of modern art.'— /b. p. v. 

Does the writer mean to say, that Raphael could not draw ?— 
that he did not know the figure ?-v-that he could not invent atti¬ 
tudes ?—that he never did ‘ any thing approaching to perfection ’ 
in the different parts of design ? Does he find the average argu¬ 
ments of various authors prove this of Raphael, from the fact 
of his not having made so learned, and frequently ex¬ 
travagant, a display of anatomical knowledge and perspective, 
as Michael Angelo ! Yet Mr. Gould acknowledges at page 
viii the ' purity of ^ign’ in the former, and it could not very 
justly be termed pure if it were not correct; while at page xxxi 
it is said, that after Raphael ’ bad contemplated the cartoons of 
Michel Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, he, in a great measure, 
divested himself of tlie dryness of bis first master, and blending 
the boldness of Michel Angelo with his own graceful ideas, 
he formed a style of design more perfect than his model; and at 
last struck out a manner peculiar to himself, and superior to all 
others.’ 

* Leonardo da Vinci was the first artist of moflern times who treated 
the subject of chiaru-sruro scientifically; but although he gave great 
force and softness to hi.s pictures, yet the system which he recom¬ 
mended, and generally adopted, of relieving the dark side of the 
figures by a light back-ground, and the light fiarts by a dark one, 
prevented that expansion and breadth of effect which Correggio soon 
after discovered could only be attained by a contrary mode of con« 
duct,—that of relieving one shadow by another still darker, and uf 
uniting several light objects into one great p. vii. 
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It appears rather an equivocal compliment to the great 
Leonardo’s scientific treatment of chiato oscuro, when it is said 
in the same sentence, that the best success * could only be 
attained bv a contrary mode of conduct’ The science of 
optics, rather than the art of colouring, is afterwards briefly 
treated ; but the following extract, in its reference to Da Vinci, 
is very interesting. * 

' Every undivided ray, let it be ever so fine, is a little bundle of 
blue, red, and yellow rays, which, while combined, ore not to be dis¬ 
tinguished one from another, and form that kind of light called white; 
BO that white is not a colour per se, ns the learned Da V'inci (so far, it 
seems, the precursor of Newton), expressly affirms, but an assemblage 
of colours.’—7&. p. viii. 

The author very sensibly recommends the study of the old 
masters for fine colouring, premising that care should be made 
in the selection, ' as some have improved by time, while others 
have lost their life and freshness.’ He finely adds, that * the 
student may make himself ample amends for any injuries which his 
originals may have received from the hands of time, by turning 
to truth, and to nature which never grows old, but constantly 
retains its primitive flower of youth, and was itself the model 
of the models before him.’ When the author does venture an 
idea of his own, it is generally a good one. He thinks that 
the academies of painting ' should have models for colouring 
as well as designing;’ and justly denounces that' preposterous 
fulness and floridness of colouring which is at present so much 
the taste.’ He says, * what statues are in design, nature is in 
colouring.’ This is not so happy; it would as fair to say, 
' what iTtian is in colouring, nature is in design.’ The next 
extract is his boldest aqd his best. 

' When a boy is jHtssessed of good talents, and has so strong a 
]>Hssion for the arts, that scarcely anything can restrain him, there con 
be little fear of his doing well, if suffered to follow the bent of his 
inclination; but without this nothing should induce him to engage 
in a profession of so aniuous a nature, and which requires such un- 
wearieil application. He may learn to draw the correct outline of 
buildings, and other regular objects by the rules of perspective; but 
the forming'iine pictures, so ns tq affect the mind, is an art not redu¬ 
cible to rule; and though much may be taught, yet much more will 
ever depeml upon the mind of the artist. Here it U that the existence 
of n quality which distinguishes one man from another, is so obvious.* 

—16. p. XIII. 

But Mr. Gould's diffidence (or else it is the quintessence 
of quiet sarcasm) now rises to alarm him with the sense of 
his presumption in advocating the possible existence of natural 

powers whose bent of inspiration should be followed} and he 
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trigonometrical formula for determining the sine of half an arc 
from the sine and cosine of the whole arc. Thus the sines and 
cosines for the whole quadrant were determined, and Napier 
added a table of logarithmic*, tangents, which he obtained from 
the previously found logaiithins of the sine and cosine. Subse¬ 
quently, in order to render liis table available for common 
numbers, Napier directed tlie glVen number to be sought for 
or interpolated in the column of natural sines or tangents; upon 
which the logarithmic sine, or tangent, interpolating if necessary, 
would give the required logarithm. 

It is evident that the labour of forming these auxiliary tables 
would have been immense, if it had been necessary to compute 
all the terms of the geometrical progressions in the usual 
manner; but from the nature of the common ratios assumed by 
Napier, it happens that every term, after the first, is capable of 
being luund, very nearly, from that which precedes it, by the 
subtraction from that preceding terra, of a certain fractional part 
of itself; and the operator, by means of some theorems 
ingeniously applied, could always correct the errors of his 
work as soon as they became capable of affecting sensibly 
the truth of his results. This j^rticular construction of a 
geometrical series, in correspondence to the terms of the 
assumed series 0, 1,8, 3, &c., is the basis of Napier’s title to 
the honour of being the inventor of logarithms. It would 
be vain to look in the works of preceding mathematicians, 
for an instance of such a construction, or for any such applica¬ 
tions of the auxiliary theorems to obtain correct values of the 
terms. And it must be added, that the contrariety in what may 
be called the directions of the two series, entirdy forbids the 
supposition that he developed the theorem of Archimedes, or 
the logarithmic properties of series alluded to by more modern 
writers, or even that be took a hint from tliem, since in every 
such case, the two scries ascend or descend together. 

It is known that during the concoction of his system, Napier 
permitted some one to give informatidh to the Danish astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, that a work was in preparation by which the labours 
of men of science would be materially abridged. For this 
knowledge we are indebted to Kepler, who, in a letter to his 
correspondent Cugcr, published among his epistles by Hanscli, 
asserts, when spewing of the logarithms of Napier among the 
improvements in tr^onometry, that a certain Scotchman had, 
in 1694, written to Tycho a letter containing a promise of such 
numbers. This letter must have been written before Kepler had 
associated himself with the astronomer, and has long since been 

lost; but Keplor must have believed what he wrote, and the 
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The biographical sketch of the great and versatile Leonardo 
da Vinci, is admirably executed; combining every important 
view of his life, character, and powers, in the space of three or 
four pages. It is like the outline of a fine cartoon. Michael 
Angelo follows next. This is by no means so good; being 
chiefly made up of quotations from English artists,—great ones 
certainly,—tending to show tlflat Raphael was immeasurably 
inferior! Yet not one of the sounding quotations, includes so 
much good sense as the author's own unassuming addition. 

' In estimating the character of Michel Angelo, we must judge of 
him, like Bacon, by his times, and must consider what progress had 
been made since the revival of the arts; how few ancient st:itucs had 
been discovered, and how little of the principles of art bod been then 
defined. It is not so much his works that remain; those of his pen¬ 
cil have long lost all their freshness, and most are fast fadipg to 
decay; but it is the great and universal change which his genius 
effected that will make him always illustrious. The graceful, the ele¬ 
gant, and the refined style of the ancients could not perhaps be sur¬ 
passed ; but the grand and the terrific seems to have bwn his peculiar 
province. In invention, vigour,' energy of mind, and knowledge of 
form, he led the way.’— Ib. p. xxviii. 

The sketch of Raffaelle Saiizio da Urbino (the third and last 
of the great triumvirate) as head of the Roman school, is 
full of good sense and impartiality. Having made up his 
notice of Michael Angelo with quotations from Sir Joshua, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, and Lawrence, the author thinks it unneces¬ 
sary to bring them in array a second time; and after very 
fairly showing that Raphael was indebted for his style almost as 
niiich to the antique Sculptors, to Leonardo, Miasaccio, and 
Bartolomeo Baccio, the great Buonarotti; he adds, that to 
describe the works or Raphael ‘justly, in proportion to their 
merit, would demand an understanding as large as his own.’ 
In declining all further quotation uom the above-named 
British artists, it is probable Mr. Gould could find little 
or nothing that he deemed unbiassed and satisfactory. He 
dues not appear to have read the life of Raphael by Quatre- 
mere De Quincy; but how much more ought he to have made 
a few extracts from Che works of Hazlitt, with whose ■ critiques 
on Art he seems quite unacquainted. 

In a short account of the ' Venetian school,' Titian is 
treated very unhandsomely. He whose pencil was courted by 
Emperors, Kings, Popes and Cardinals, ought to have found, 
if not favour, more justice from the pen of the compiler. There 
must have been something extraordinary in the man, to occasion 
Charles V. to exclaim, after being painted the lost time he sat 
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to Titian, * This is the third time I have triumphed over death !’ 
During one of the sittings, the painter happened to drop his 
pencil, which the Emperor immediately picke<i up, and pre¬ 
sented to him, saying that ‘ to wait on Titian was service for 
an Emperor.' Some of the nobles of the Court having mani¬ 
fested a jealousy against the artist, Charles said to them, * I 
can never want a Court of nobies. I can make a thousand of 

S ou when 1 will; but God alone can make a painter like Titian.’ 

forthcote says truly of his portraits, that ‘life itself scarce 
seems more aliveand that * it is they who look at you, more 
than you who look at them.' Mr. Gould does not appear aware 
of the existence of Northcote’s ' Life of Titian,' or of * North- 
cote’s Conversations,' wherein so much able criticism on Art is 
to be found. He however speaks in very just terms of Titian 
as a colourist, in the previous pages of the Introduction. 

The * Lombard school' is well described, especially with 
r^ard to Correggio and Lodovico Carracci. The' French school ’ 
is not so well. Sundry French artists are brought forward to 
be compared with Raphael, and to sink in the comparison. This 
is hardly just towards any of the parties; neither was it 
necessary, except with regard to Lc Sueur. Nicholas Poussin, 
at least, was quite capame of standing upon his own ground. 
The ' German school,’ wherein the author says that ‘ Albert 
Durer owed everything to his own genius,' is briefly mentioned. 
The 'Flemish school’ is described us being the first that 
brought oil-painting into general practice. ' John of Bruges 
was the founder of painting as a profession in Flanders : Rubens 
was the founder of the art.' It is also well said of the latter, 
that ‘ his figures appear to he the exact counterpart of his 
conceptions, and their creation nothing More than a simple act 
of the will.' The ' Dutch school ’ is juray described ; though 
Mr. Descamps does not use an agreeable expression in speaking 
of the ' work-shop’ of the mighty magician Rembrandt. Mr. 
Gould does some justice to him in the body of the work; not 
much in the Introduction. The ' English school’ is very 
fairly executed. 

ScuLPTUBE. The historical treatise under this head, is full 
of interest It excites the mind to curious speculations con¬ 
cerning the ancient Mexicans and Egyptians; the eastern 
traditions as to the father of Abraham being a statuary; the 
South-Sea idols; the Isthmian and Pythian games, where Plato 
wrestled, while Pythagoras carried oflf the prize at Elis ; the 
ivory statue of Jupiter Olympius, which M. de Pauw calculated 
would consume tne teetli of 300 elephants; and the monu- 

nMntal ftgurM in lingland aft«r the Restoration, who were' clad 
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in Roman armour, their heada and shoulddra suataining enormous 
wiea ; ’ &c. « 

Knokaving. The rise and progreaa of engraving are sum¬ 
marily treated. The remark on Albert Durer is a ludicroua fact. 
* Confining his labours almost wholly to religious and le¬ 
gendary histories, he turned the New Testament into the history 
of a Flemish village. The habils of Herod, Pilate, Joseph, and 
their dwellings, utensils, and cuKtuiiis, were ail Gothic and 
Furopeun; his Virgin Mary was the heroine of a kermi*.’ 
Much is here comprised in a short compass; but scarcely 
eAoifgb. It does not bring the subject down to the present 
time. The wonderful advances in the art, especially in mez- 
zotinto scraping (as in Martin's works), and in wood engraving 
(as in the exquisite specimens contained in Mrs. Austin’s 
' Sto^ without an End’), might at least have merited some brief 
allusion. 

Abchitecturb. This is Mr. Gould’s masterpiece. Setting 
aside the differencea^of theoretic speculation, it is a model of 
historical and scientific compilation. 

The' Explanation of technical terms ’ is characterized by much 
good sense. It is confined to painting; but ought not a few 
others to have been added ?—inasmuch as most general readers 
might form a tolerable guess concerning antique, contrast, 
design, grace &c, who would be rather puzzled with the archi¬ 
tectural phraseology of * ribs and transoms, archivolts end im- 
]X>8t8, splayed jambs, polyfoil, cuspidated figures, crockets,' &c. 

The Biographical Sketches, forming the body of die 
work, are, with the exception of sundry ill-^osen criticisms on 
the greatest men, capital compilations; brief, characteristic 
and authentic. Having treated Oerrard Dow‘rather cavalierly 
at the outset, it may be as well to do hinq justice by giving the 
sketch entire. 

' DOUW (Gerhard), a celebrated Dutch painter, Imrn at Leyden in 
1613, and dM in 1674, aged 61. Ht received his first instructions in 
drawing and design from Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, and 
also from Peter lumwhoom, s painteron glass j but at the early age 
of fifteen he became the disciple of Rembrandt. In that fimious school 
he remained three years, - sod then fouiyl himself qualified to study 
nature, the most unerring guide. Though his manner appears differ¬ 
ent from that of his master, yet It was to Rembrandt alone that be 
owed that excdlenee in colouring by which be triumphed over the 
artists of his country. His general manner of painting poriroits was 
by the aid of a concave. nurror, and sometimes by looking at the 
object through a firame with many exact squares of fine silk; but the 
latter cnslom is disused, as the eye of a good artist seems a fiaore 
competent role, though the use of the mmer is stiU practised by 

fOL. i 
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painters in miniature. It is almost incredible ivhat vast sums have 
been given, and are given at this day, for the pictures of DouWj even 
in his own country, as also in every part of Europe } for he was ex¬ 
ceedingly curious in finishing them, and patiently assiduous beyond 
example. Sandraurt relates, that having once, in company with Uani- 
boccia, visited Gerhanl Douw, they could not forbear admiring the 
prodigious neatness of a picture w^ich he was then painting, in which 
they took particular notice of a broom; and expressing their surprise 
at the excessive neatness of the finishing of that minute object, Douw 
told them he should spend three days more in working on that broom 
before he should account it entirely complete. In a family picture of 
Mr. Spicring (Douw’s principal patron), the same author osBerts, 
that Mrs. Spiering sat five days for the finishing of one of her hands 
that leaned on an arm chair. Douw was incontestibly tlie most won¬ 
derful of all the Flemish masters. Every thing that came from his 
pencil is precious, and bis colouring hath exactly the true and lovely 
tints of nature; and his pictures are remarkable not only for retaining 
their original lustre, but for having the same beautiful eOSset at a 
proper distance, as th^ have when bi^ughl to the nearest view. The 
most capital picture of this master in Holland-wos not very long since 
in the possession of the widow Van Hoek, at Amsterdam $ it was of 
a larger sixe than usual, being three feet high, by two feet six inches 
broad, within the frame. In it two rooms are represented; in the 
first (where there appears a curious piece of tapestry,* at a separation 
of the apartments) there is a figure of a woman giving suck to a 
child } at her side is a cradle, and a table coveml with tapestrv, on 
which is placed a gilt lamp, and some pieces of still life, fn the 
second apartment is a surgeon's shop with a countryman undergoing 
an operation, and a woman standing by with several utensils. The 
folding doors show on one side a study, and a man making a pen by 
candle-light; on the other side, a school, with boys writing, and sitting 
at different tables; every part, and every particular object, being ex¬ 
pressed with so much brauty,<ruth, and force, as is scarce to be com. 
prehended. It was his peculiar talent to show in a small compass what 
other painters could express in a much larger extent^i/ouirn^, 
Sandraari, Pillr, 

The method adopted by tht compiler, of spelling names in a 
different manner from that to which everybody is accustomed, 
(however correct he may be), and also of mviog the surname 
Mfore the Christian name without farther reference, occasioned 
much vexation in the former edition of the work. A man might 
have been an hdmirer. of Titian and Guido all his life, without 
knowing that the one was Vecelli, and the other Reni« Who 
would have expected to have found Giorgione under the cogno- 
.men of Borbarelli ? This discrepancy has been corrected in the 
present edition, but not entirely; tor Pordenone the daring 
rival of Titian, Ischiavone whom Northcota characterizes as 

'anexcellent Venetian painter’ [see also Redolfi.p; 229]» do nott 
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»pear anywhere. The compiler calls Canaletti, Canal; Fuseli, 
Fuessli; and Octavius Van Veen, whose name is omitted in the 
body of the Dictionary, Van B^n in the Introduction; and 
so of others. Scarcely any of the eminent Greek painters 
mentioned in Bryan’s work, and as few of the great sculptors 
of antiquity whose names have been handed down in a simple 
unequivocal. form,, are discoverable. But if the sculptor of 
the Venus de Medicis, of the Three Graces, (said to be Socrates, 
who first studied as a sbulptor under his father Sophroniscus,) 
or the architects of the stupendous edifices of Grecian art,'are 
omitted as of dubious authenticity, what can be said in excuse 
for the omission of the name of the immortal Phidias, the sculptor 
of the Olympian Jupiter, the Minerva of Atherfs, the Theseus 
and all the glories or the Parthenon. Surely the most important 
of these names must be in the book;—but where ? Not to be 
able to find them after a laborious search, is the same to the 
possessor as if they were not there. It may, however, be con¬ 
ceded that such a work as the present cannot approach per¬ 
fection except by the emendations of various editions, and that 
its compilation with so few faults would have driven almost any 
man but the author out of his senses. 

The sketch of Titian in the body of the work, makes some 
amends for the * dry notice’ of him at page xxxv of the Introduc¬ 
tion ; but it grievously wants a few extracts from the writings 
of Mr. Hazlitt. The sketch of Vandyck is excellent, and 
does him the utmost justice without being overcharged. As 
Mr. Gould has no partialities, so he is no enthusiast. 

The sketches of Reynolds, Barry, West, Fuseli, Lawrence, 
and other first-rate English artists, are not more lengthy or 
complimentary than is consistent with an honest desire to 
promote the encouragement of native talent, and with a dedica¬ 
tion to the present President of the Royal Academy. They 
contain notning fulsome, nor even any intentional flattery. 
The sketch of Sir Joshua is Arhaps the best; brief and 
judicious; that of West, the mon interesting in its detuls, but 
spoiled by a concluding quotation that drags Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Shakspeare, into the comparison. These efforts 
always do more harm than good to a men’s fame. West is 
very admirable upon his own stage; but he should not be lifted 
up into ' the highest tabernacle.* The sketch of Lawrence is 
lost in an almosh interminable catalogue of his portraits, his 
changes of lodgings, his brothers and sisters marriages, his 
funeral ceremonies, his ling and snulT-box presenta. Sic. 
Doubtless it is all true; but the whole truth renders it tiresome. 
jUanova, FluxmBOt Nollekens, flip, are all well executed; 
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though something too‘elaborate in their catalogues. Alluding 
to Nollekens, the author being of ‘ the old school’ sententiously 
observes, ‘ For a long series of years he was most extensively 
and liberally patronized, particularly by his late Majesty, 
with whom he was a great favourite; a circumstance highly 
to his honour, for no man was a sounder judge of character 
than George 111.’ N^o man wa^f a sounder judge of cattle than 
Morland, and his ' horses, dogs, cows, and pigs’ are pronounced 
by the author to be * faithful representations of rural nature.’ 
Snyders, the unequalled delineator of the passions of animals, 
is well sketched. It might have been anticipated that his terrific 
combats of wild boars, bear-bunts, &c. would have been more 
particularized. But the author is strictly impartial; he simply 
states the fact, and finds no luxury in it. 

The name of Kanson, the engraver of the Elgin marbles, 
does not appear anywhere in the work. There is a very in¬ 
different notice of tne jnstly valuable engravings of Morin and 
Woollet, about whom Messrs. Colnaghi and Molteno would 
' eloquently discourse;’ but of Blake it is well observed, that 
* the pure-minded Flaxman pointed him out as a melancholy 
instance of English apathy.’ The sketch of the painter Cipriani 
is poorly executed, while that of Bartolozzi the engraver of his 
designs, is comparatively overcharged. Of the Chevalier Pira¬ 
nesi,—the compiler never can have seen one of his etchings,— 
it is merely said that * he was remarkable for a bold and free 
style ’ and * generally drew upon the plate at once.’ This is but 
a me^re account of the man whose masterly hand has given 
us the noblest scenes of ancient Italy, with all the freshness of 
life and motion contrasted with stupendous desolation and 
immobility. These remains of the mighty past, are interspersed 
with numerous characteristic figure!) of vital energy, who seem 
identified with the forms of nature, and with Uie secret and 
forlorn soul of those wrecks of power, whose grandeur in decay, 
placing then} above commis^^on, reconciles the spectator to 
the thought of their approving communion with the dust. 
But for these stately wrecks tliere can be no oblivion, so long as 
one faithful copy of the works of Piranesi remains. 

Of the anecdotal part, there is not much in the body of the 
work, and it seems to nave been almost excluded from die original 
design; but the Appendix contains some excellent specimens. 
The sketch of the eccentric engraver Sharp, is a matter-of-fact 
romance; a more amusing biography, combined with just and 

S nerous criticism, was scarcely ever put to paper. It shows 
at the author has capabilities beyoM the anti<}aated, hair- 

powdered, glawand-pin diyness Qf’mtmer, io which the great 
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mass of ' the gentry' are formally handed up and down his 
pages. The sketch of Telford the engineer bnd architect is 
good. 

It is singular that in the vioy of anecdote, the compiler 
should not nave availed himself of many characteristic and 
amusing facta relating, not only to the old masters, but to those 
of modern date. The lives of Blake and Cosway would have 
furnished him with materials almost as extraordinary as those 
he has found with regard to Sharp. 

The extracts from * Reminiscences of Eminent Painters, by 
C. J. Nieuwhenhuys,’ may be very serviceable to picture- 
dealers and collectors. It also contains two anecdotes which 
are new an.d Interesting. Rembrandt, when a young men, 
* walked from Leyden to the Hague, to dispose of a picture. 
He sold it for 100 guilders; at which he was so elated, that he 
determined to ride tiome by the diligence. When the vehicle 
stopped to enable the passengers to take some refreshment, 
Rembrandt refused to alight, lest he should happen to lose his 
newly acquired treasure. The horses chanced to take fright, 
and nobody being at hand to' stop them, they ran away with 
Rembrandt, who sat alone in the inside. They reached Leyden 
in safety, and stopped at their accustomed inn; when, to the 
astonishment itf the spectators, young Rembrandt quietly 
alighted, and without giving them the least explanation, 
hastened to communicateliis success to his parents. The other 
anecdote relates tp the sale of Rubens’s Chapeau de PaiUe, and 
exhibits an enthusiasm for the productions of art that is 
far from common at the present day. ‘ Strangers from all 
parts arrived to be present,' and the ‘ distinguished amateurs 
of several foreign countrips were collected together. The inns 
at Antwerp were so full, that many persons had the greatest 
difficulty to obtain lodgings.’ It appeared ‘ from the multitude 
of people that crowded towards the Rue de Venice, as if they 
had been led more by the attracAn of a feast, than of a public 
auction. Happy were they who' had taken the precaution of 
being in the sale-room at an early hour, for it was impossible 
at last from the pressure of the crowd, to get near the house.’ 
It was eventually sold to M. L. J. Nieuwhenhuys * for 35,970 
florins, which, including the auction-duty, is about 3,000/.' 

The Dictionary is a most laborious, and on the whole a very 
successful compuation. The chief matter of some hundreds of 
volumes is condensed into two small duodecimos. As this is all 
it aims to do. by this only can it be fairly judged; and not by 
any standard of original oritioiam* 
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Art. VI,- History tff Scotland. IJy Fntrick Fraser Tytlcr, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. and F.A.S.—Edinburgh. Vols. I-V. 18i'S.I834. 


TN a former number [XXVI] of the Westminster Review a 
notice was given of the three iirsl volumes of Mr. Tytler's 
History of Scotland. Since which have appeared two more 
volumes, containing some very important matter. The oppor¬ 
tunity is therefore taken of reviewing some of the leading 
features of Scottish history. 

The History of Scotland named at the head of this article, 
displays much research, and considerable skill, as well as much 
impartiality, in dealing with evidence. To say that it is the sort 
of history which either Thucydides or Tacitus would have 
fvritten had they lived in Britain at the present day, and 
participated in all that the lapse of two thousand years has 
added to the world’s experience and to man’s knowled^ of 
hit^elf, would be about as correct as to affirm, that it combines 
the political economy of Smith and Ricardo, with the legislative 
philosophy of Bentham and the vivid dramatic narrative of 
Schiller and Scott. It is nevertheless a valuable accession to 
historical literature; and for the fidelity and pain,s-taking dis¬ 
played in the execution, its author is entitled to the thanks of 
nis countrymen. 

The following Is a tabular viefr of the reigns down to the end 
of Mr. Tytier's Vth volume. 


BecanCo 

Keigiu 


Alcuoder IL 


TMh 

Feud batwean the Ihmilin »f Atholr and Biitft out 
id which Mft Tytkr thiului the claim of England ii|hni 
llio Scntdbh ermm araaei ... • 1919. 


1919* Atckandcr III. KiUori by hia hona Ihlliim over a diff. Owing the grceiar 

part of hie rdgn the colintty wan kept in a state of mhwy 
liyUicAnide and intrigues of the nobles, • - 

C Margaret of Norway.TOiiring which a large portion of the noUlity 'idrri always 
to 4 John Ballul. > with the stfongast party, eouaaquantly for the mart |iart 

1300. C Inlcmgmim. J with Fitwai^ f. of Knglanct ... 

With all the powan and pimtlgp of a aucceasful leader, not 
aWc lolcawn malenally the power of thonoUca. - 1999. 

IfaadMty and oonspir a ay ogdmt the goeenimant by a 
portion of the bamm. oambinod iritii Edward Bollol - 1371. 

Upposltton of the Earl of DnuglasR Inewass of tbo power 
ofthcniAlai. TyUarIIL63. - 1369. 

DtaMganlaBd sCata of thecountiy faiee—p i aiaaof thatuf" 
holenatandimrifiicaaf thahwons IhImibmmi miirtarof 
thekloifiiddeat son. tha dukaof RottHay—King dfasof 
a broken haarC In iionsupimioof ttia death of one ion and 
thee^dbrityirfllia olhM. • • . • 1406. 

1406. Atony I lUhdBonofthaLoadofthaito-■■ttlaoCMathw. * - 1494. 

« and Murdoch. ’ 

1194. Jamas !■ Endoavouri to stnpgllMrt to gunansmantp and paoteat to 

Inwff orders from oppression, and thoedbre Burdeced by 
6 party of to oobka . • • • . • 1436. 


1306 . Ilobeit Bruce. 
J399. told II. 
1371. Robert II, 
1369. Robert 111. 
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143& Jinm 11. iiu^wi of the people ocewioiiri by ttie feiidc of tlw noUc^ 

(Tytler IV. £!)—ExorUUnt power of Uio Earte of Doug- 
Iw, titd lawlese conduct WinUm eighth Eul of 
Poi^iM ■■■■linitcd by the Kiiy In Stirling CietlBi • - H60. 

XdGO. Jamei IIU Uefteted by hiH rebelUoui nobles, and after the battle 

inutdGred->Ilated on account of bis tute for architecture 
and musie^ nd his eneouragement of tbo pnftHon of 
those arts - - .... iisg. 

HR8. James IV. The IxiwlanddfltricCs quieted by the King’s engaging the most 

powcrflil of the resident nobles in a * band* to that cflbct - 1J13. 
l.'SlSi JainesV. Died ofa broken heart in oousequenee of the dl^nce caused 

by the nobles deserting his at a cfitical moment - 1543 

1543. Uary. Cardinal Deaton assassinareil by a party of Uic nobility who 

were In the pay of Henry VIII. Frored by Tytler ftom 
htato PipoiL VoL V. & 5. a *• 

Of ten princes, counting from Robert Brace to Mary, sevens 
or more tnan two-thirds, died a violent death. Out of these 
seven the nobility murdered two, James 1 and James III; and 
caused the death of three, Robert 111, Janies V, and Mary. 
Add to this King's sons. Regents, and Ministers too numerous 
to mention, assassinated or * done to death* by them. 

It is to be observed too that during the three centuries 
tabularized above, there does not occur a single reign, nor an 
interregnum either, according to the authority of Mr. Tytler 
who is admitted on all sides to be a trustworthy and impartial 
historian, in which both the King and the country did not 
grievously suffer from the base intrigues and the lawless 
oppression of these feudal nobles. 

* Whatsoever is consequent to a time of Warre,'says Hobbes, 'where 
every man is enemy to every man j the same is consequent to the 
time wherein men live without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withall. In 
such condition, there Is no place for industry; because 'the fruit 
thereof is uncertain: and consei]uently no culture of the earth; no 
navigation, no use of tl^ commudities that may be imported by sea; 
no commodious building; tin instruments of moving and removing, 
such thii^ as {require much force; no knowledge of the face of 
the earth; no account of lime; no arts; no letters; i)o society ; 
and which is worst of ail continuall fearc, and danger of violent 
death; and the life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and 
short.'— I^ertathan, c. 13. 

The above passage is, with somq exceptions*, remarkably 

* The ecclesiastical and military architecture of the times may perhaps 
he considered one uf these; for though it chn scarcely come unoer the 
category of commodious liiiilding, yet it seems to imply the use of 
' instruments of moving and removing such things as require much force.* 
The age, however, eminendy defievent in commodious private dwellings, 
as in everything tha^ contributes to geuml comfort. In whatever had 
refhrence to warmth,' light, ventUstion, desnliness, it was very nearly as 
hsekwsnt as the wildest savagei. 
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applicable to the state of Scotland during the whole or the far 
neater part of the period treated of in these volumes. Hobbes 
has deduced his conclusions from the laws which he found to 
pervade humanity. It will be no uninteresting and no unim¬ 
portant inquiry, to endeavour to learn how far a particular series 
of recorded phenomena falls qnder the general rule he has 
announced. 


It may in limine be objected to the application of the above 
passage to the case of Scotland, tlial Scotland formed a political 
society, independent and supreme, that therefore it possessed 
laws, and consequently, in a certain d^ree, civilization. In 
the foregoing argument the premises are true, the deductions 
from then not so. It is true that Scotland was a political 
society, independent, and sovereign or supreme. She has good 
right to affirm so, for she purchased that sovereignty and that 
independence by no trifling expenditure of the toil and blood of 
the bravest of her sons. Hut it does not follow from this, that 
she had a government capable of bestowing on her the advantages 
of good laws, or even capable of enforcing the observance of such 
laws as she possessed. Scotland was in that anomalous state, 
—in which, however, most countries are at some period of their 
existence,—where the form of government is separated from its 
substance. In form, during the greater portion if not the whole 
of the period embraced by the design of Mr. Tytier’s history, 
the Scottish government was a monarchy, in substance an 
oligarchy, or aristocracy in the specific meaning of the term. 
Tlie business of making laws for the good of the kingdom at 
large, and enforcing them when made, lay chiefly with the king 
or one in whom the sovereignty resided. ' But this one being 
often not more powerful than some individual of the other own 
composing the oligarchy, and almost aliyays less powerful than 
several ot them united, his laws became a dead letter whenever 


they interfered with the interests real or supposed of any con¬ 
siderable number of the oligarchical body. Instances might be 
accumulated from Mr. lytler's History, of the utter inefficiency 
of laws made by the King, to curb the licentiousness of the 
powerful and serve as a protection to the weak*. The 
reader may be enabled to form some conception of the state 
of law which the Kingdom of Scotland enjoyed in more ancient 
times, from the following description of the administration 


* In the Isagnim of an ancient Ustoriaa quoted by ^r. Tytler, * the 
Douglases woim mquently take a prnpcH to pnnish thieves aiid traitors, 
yet none were found greater than In their own company.’ Tytler vol.*v. 
p. 214. The following dreamstance also shows that there was ao law to 
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of justice BO late as the seventeenth century, given by Mr. 
Mark Xapier in his memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, the 
inventor of logarithms. He is speaking of a half-brother of 
John Napier, who became a Lord of Council and Session. ‘ In 
those rude and ardent tim^,’ he says,' we can imagine a full 
exhibition of *' the fifteen to have resembled a menagerie at 
feeding, and.well worth double*price to have witnessed. A full 
attendance, however, was rarely to be counted on. A judge 
in his place one day, was gone the next. It might be “ Auld 
Durie,’* the President, earned off in his walks as if by demons, 
and concealed no one could tell where; or Hallyards, murdered 
on the shore of Leith ; or Edzell, sent to Dumbarton Castle for 
his share in a desperate feudal combat, fought on the High- 
street during the previous night; or the whole court adjourned 
to make room for the criminal trial of their brother Cliftenhall's 
only daughter and heiress, who was taken to the Castle-hill of 
Edinburgh, and there bound to ane staik, and burnt in assis. 
quick, to the death," for witchcraft. Among these, or such 
like, sat Alexander Napier, whose dictum, so encouraging to 
litigation, was '* niver imbrace dishonorabell agriment. Tor all 
is dishonorabell where thair is not eie foreie, and tuith for 
tuithand who moreover read his aession-papers in the stars, 
and wrote his interlocutors in the twelve houses of heaven, 
being a most learned judicial astrologer.’ 

The ordinary stale of things then, in the ancient realm of 
Scotland, was a state of anarchy, in other words, a state, to a 
certain extent, of * war of every man against every manin 
which the simple of mind and the weak of body wonm naturally 
become the prey of the cunning and the strong. In such a state 
of society, strength of body would be in high estimation and de¬ 
mand ; while«the highest quality of mind for the production of 
which there would he any encouragement, would be prudence, 
or a knowledge of what was best for a man’s interest in a narrow 
sense, or pretty much what is termed by Hobbes, his immediate 
* conservation and delectation.* Of the higher qualities of in¬ 
tellect, those which are exercised in the advancement of the 
sciences and the arts, there would be no cultivation, there being 


S unish the powerful. In the fend between the houses of Athole and 
lisset which ended in the min of the latter, William Bisset, the chief of 
that family, having been accused of the murder of Patrick earl of Athole 
by his relatives the Earl of March and David dc Hastings, oflhred, in the 
words of Mr. Tytler, * to prove that he had been fifty miles distanVwhen 
the murder was committed.’ He also *ofifered combat to any man who 
dared abide the issue, but he declined a trial by Jury, on uccimnt of dm 
Inveienite malice of his enemicf.’—Tytler, vol. i. p. S. 
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none of that security which is necessary for its success. 
This last circumstance is particularly deserving of being 
noted. The importance of it to the ruling few is great, for it 
would seem to promise a perpetuity of their dominion. So 
long as they could prevent the production of any higher in¬ 
tellectual qualities than prudenqs and cunning, and therefore the 
necessity for the employment of such in the business of govern¬ 
ment, they might reasonably hope to be able to produce within 
the precincts of their own circle a quantity equal to the demand*, 
and, consequently retain the reins of government exclusively in 
their own hands. And this principle, it must be observed, 
has been more or less acted on in the case of most monopolies 
of the supreme power, whether by one or a few of the members 
of the political society. The pnnciple, however, is manifestly 
inconsistent with the cultivation of the higher powers of the 
mind, and therefore with the cultivation of those arts and sciences 
which are necessary for any material,advancement in the con¬ 
dition of man upon the earth. 

Of the above principle the Scottish Aristocracy, rude and 
uncultivated as were their minds and limited as was their know¬ 
ledge, seem to have been not unaware. This appears from the 
affected contempt, but reaHealousy and dislike, with which they 
viewed any devotion to letters or arts. They regarded the 
character of * bookman ’ as synonymous with the practice of 
sorcery or the black art, and at the same time tantamount to 
being ‘ no gentleman.’ Mr. Tyller says [vol. iv. p. 328] that 
the great fault of James III in the eyes of his nobility, a fault 
for which they murdered him, * seems to have been a devotion 
to studies and accomplishments, which in that rude and warlike 
age, were deemed unworthy of his rank and dignity.’ 

The following is' evidence from Mr. Tytler on fhe subject:— 

'In the struggle in Scotland, which ended by the death of the un¬ 
fortunate monarch, it is important to observe that although the pretest 
used by the barons was the resistance to royal oppression, and the 
establishment of liberty, the middle classes and the great body of the 
people todc no share. They did not aide with the nobles, wh<m efforts 
on this occasion were entirely selfish and exclusive. On the contrary, 
so for as they were represented by the Commissioners of the burghs 
who sat in Parliament, they joined the party of the King and the 
clergy, by whom very frequent efforts were msiue to introduce a more 
efibctnal adtaiinistration of justice, and a more constant respect for the 
rights of individiuds, and the protection of property. With this olycct 


• * Prudence/ says Hobbes, ‘ is but experience; which equal tine 
equallT bestows upon all meo, in dioN thinn they equally apply them- 
•dves untu’^Xevlofibaii, G. 13. 
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laws were promulgated, and ollernate threats and exhortations upon 
these subjects are t) be found in the record of each successive purlin, 
ment; but the offenders continued refractory, and these offenders, it 
was notorious to the whole country, were the nobility and their de¬ 
pendents. The very men whose important offices ought, if con¬ 
scientiously administered, to have secured the rights of the great body 
of the people,—the justiciars, chUncellors, chamberlains, slieriffs and 
others,—were often their worst oppressors; partial and venal in 
rheir administration of justice; severe in their exactions of obedience; 
and decided in their opposition to every right which interfered with 
their own power. Their Interest and their privileges as feudal nobles 
came into collision with their duties as servants and officers of the 
government; and the consequence was apparent in the remarkable 
fact, that, in the struggle between the Crown and the Aristocracy, 
wherever the greater offices were in the hands of the clerey, they 
generally supported the Sovereign; but wherever they were mtrusted 
to the nobility, they almost uniformly combined against him. 

' When we find the i»pular historians departing so widely from the 
truth in the false and partial colouring which they have thrown over 
the history of this reign (James 111), we may he permitted to receive 
their personal character of the monarch with considerable suspicion. 
James’s great fault seems to have been u devotion to studies and ac¬ 
complishments which, in this rude and warlike^ age, were dcemecL un¬ 
worthy of his rank and dignity. He was an enthusiast in music, and 
took great delight in architecture, and the construction of splendid and 
noble palaces and buildings; he was fond of rich and gorgeous dresses, 
and ready to sjiend larra sums in thq encouragement of the moat 
ftlilfiil and curious workers in gold and steel; and the productions of 
these artists, their inlaid armour, massive gold chains, and jewelled- 
liilted daggers, were purchased by him at high prices, whilst they 
tlicmsclves were admitted, if wc believe the same writers, to on intimacy 
and friendship wi th the sovereign which disgusted the noldli ty. The true 
account of this was prohably, that James received these artisans into 
his palace, where he nvc them employment and took pleasure in 
superintending tlieir Inbonrs,—an amusement for which he might have 
pleaded the example of some of the wisestnnd most popular sovereigns. 
But the barons, for whose rude and unintcllectual society the monareh 
showed little predilection, returned the neglect with which they were 
unwisely treated, by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits 
to fvbich he was devoted. Codranc the arcfiitect, whose genius in an 
art which, in its higher brandies, is eminently intellecluul, had raised 
him to fiivour with the Kiiqr, w«s stigmutizeil as a low mason, 
llogers, whose musical compodUons weVe fitted to refine end improve 
the barbarous taste of the a^, and whose works were long after highly 
esteemed in Scotland, was ridiculed as a common fiddler or, bufluon; 
and other artists, whose talents'had been warmly encouraged by the 
sovereign, were treated with the same indignity. It would be absurd, 
however, from the evidence of such iutercsted witnesses, to form our 

opinion of the true character of bU fiivourilcf, as they have been 
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termed, or of the encouragement which they receiretl from the 
aovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age, Phidias would have 
been but a marble>«utter, and Apelles no better than the artisan who 
stained their oaken wainscot’—Vol. iv. p. 327 et teq. 

If, moreover, circumstances should occur so extraordinary as to 
produce a powerful demand for fome higher qualities than mere 
canning and courage, or at least for those in a higher degree 
than they existed in the aristocracy at the time; and if that 
demand should be supplied from a class below that of the ruling 
few; the individual or individuals supplying the demand would 
be renrded by the Oligarchical body with extraordinary jealousy 
and dislike. Thus when Wallace arose, and succeeded, by the 
aid of the lower orders, in driving out the English ; instead of 
meeting with gratitude, he encountered nothing but the most 
bitter hostility, not only open, but, what was worse, concealed. 
The crime of Wallace was his being the delive^r of his 
country,—being at once the most valiant soldier, and the 
most prudent and intelligent commander that ever led that 
count^ to victory, and not being of the order of the greater 
barons. This was a crime never to be pardoned, an insult to 
be washed out only with blood. But in this act of treachery 
and murder, by which they expunged from the rolls of honour 
of their country the name of the man who had been that 
country’s .greatest benefactor, the Scottish Aristocracy do not 
stand alone. Other Aristocracies in other countries and other 
times have exhibited a similar spirit, from the Roman patricians 
who hated Marius*, down to the English Tories who also hate 
men for being, like Marius, ‘ no gentlemen.’ Even the English 
Whig Aristocracy,—perhaps the most mongrel thing of the aind 
that nas appeared upon earth,—when discussing the question of 
appointing a man to a certain office, do not ask * Is he fit 
for the duties of the office?’—but 'Is he a gentleman?' 

But to thesuccessful permanent operation of this principle, two 
conditions are essential. One is some degree of union among 


* It is a curious circumstance that among the causes of Patrician hatred 
towards Marius, may be enumerated his introduction of the law for 
rendering secret voting more efficient, in other words the Ballot. (Le* 
Mmrm He arniitu, et at poniee mgaUmree fierent pneeipieat. Atom at U. C. 
GS4.) HcinoGcius Hist. Jur. Rom. $ 101. Ritterus in a note says* Jussit 
lex Maria, ut pontes angustioret fierent, earn oh raussam, ne quis inspicere 
tabellam, ne ronre de suffragio, aut appellare ferentem posset. Observat 
C. Emesti in ind. LL. ex Plntarchi Mario, pu. 407, earn, qaia pateatm 
pneerum erat oppaaUa. Cottam at MeteUam Cou. impagnaue tenataa- 
cmitHla,ieHfnuMt. However it was too late to save Asms. Assuredly both 
Marius and the Consuls knew what th» were about, the former in adve> 
caUng, the latter in opposing Fata fijr BaUat, 
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the members of tlie governing body; the other is that they 
possess 'sufficient motive in uie insecurity of their po#er, to 
cultivate the qualities, viz. courage and prudence, which are 
necessary to maintain that power. Now it is remarkable that the 
existence of the former of these conditions in a very high degree, 
is incompatible with that of the latter. For a close and steady 
union produces security of pbwer; and continued security 
produces indolence, and a negligence of the duties necessary 
to maintain that power. It was thus the Venetian Aristocracy 
fell. From want of union, again, the great nobles of France suc¬ 
cumbed to one of their number wno was called King, and 
thence became Monarch in the proper sense, or Sovereign. 
However, Aristocracies have generally fallen by the action of Uie 
two causes combined; by security engendering incapacity, and 
dissension then coming in'to add to the weakness produced. Thus 
fell the Roman, and peraaps thus the British Aristocracy; though 
in investigating apy modern instance, t. e. of the last two or 
three centuries, a new element enters into the problem by feason 
of the more rapid and complete diffusion of knowledge by the 
invention of printing. It would seem from the difficulty of 
obtaining the two elements in the necessary proportions, that 
this sort of government is not calculated for duration. It 
would seem further to follow from the above, that two other 
conditions necessary to the well-being of an Aristocracy of the 
sort in question, are a low stale of civilization, and a state of 
external war,—the former in order that the Aristocracy may be 
able to produce within their own body the adequate supply 
of the talents necessary for govemment,-:-the latter that tnose 
talents may not for want of exercise cease to exist. The ful61- 
ment of the former condition, for the reason assigned a few 
sentences back, has become more difficult than formerly, and is 
likely every year to become still more so. Those persons will 
form a very inadequate idea of an Aristocracy such as the 
Scottish was in the times here treated of, who take their idea of it 
from the English nobility of the present day. The long 
undisturbed possession of unpontrollea power, obhteratesat last 
all traces of the qualities by which that power was acquired. 
Having a complete oommand over the wills of bis fellow-men, 
and therefore a complete command over those pleasures which 
the services of his fellow-creatures procifte for him, the English 
Aristocrat of our day, or at least of aays but very latelyjgone by, 
is deprived of one of the strongest and steadiest of the impulses 
to the exercise of those faculties,' which, if the Aristotelian 
logicians may be believed, constitute the difference that separates 

man from the other animals. There is no fierce stru^le for 
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existence, none for bettering his condition, scarce any even 
for d^tinciion, that intrudes to break the dream which 
constitutes what to him is life. Absorbed in that delirium of 
the senses, and delivered from the necessity of all ruder exertion 
of his mental or bodily powers, he is equally guiltless of those 
abstruser meditations in which the sage’s existence passes 
away. ' 

But most unlike to the corporal languor or to the mindless 
inanity of this ' lord of wantonness and ease,’ was the turbulent 
existence of the strong'*limbed, iron-nerved, and active*miiided 
barbarian, who in ScoUand in the olden time might truly say, 

* My swoi^d, my spear, my shaggy shield— 

They make me lord of all below.' 

An important feature in all rude states of society, is not only 
the inaistinctness with which the limits of the Sovereign power 
are marked out, but the uncertainty as to the hands in which that 
power is lodged. A consequence of this is, that each member of 
an Aristocracy will, in such a state of things, depend, though not 
for mere existence, for nearly all his importance, upon his own 
exertions. As his body will be haroened by the constant 
fatigues of marches or war, his mind will be exercised in 
certain of its faculties, by a constant search after expedients to 
counterwork the plots of enemies or rivals. Thus was formed 
such a character as that of Alexander Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, 
commonly known by the appellation of the * Tiger Earl,’ who 
is described by Sir Walter Scott as bearing in his countenance 
while yet a bpy, * the signs of premature manhood and early 
thought.* This person having lost a battle against the King s 
party led by his feudal foe, through the treachery of an ally 
who went over to the enemy in the heat of the action, and 
being obliged after the most desperate efforts to take 
to flight, was afterwards overheard in his own castle, while 
cursing in the bitterness of his heart the traitor who had 
caused his defeat, to declare that he would willingly have 
taken seven years’ roasting in hell to have won that battle*. 
Such a man was a savage indeed, but a hardy, enterprising, 
and energetip savage, knd as unlike as can well be conceived 
to the vmuptuous and indolent noble of another age. 

The following passage, describing an event of the reign of 
James II in the year 1445, throws further light on the 
character of these feudal barons, who, as Mr. Ty tier observes, 

' have been admired by superficial inquirers.’ 


Tytler, vol, iv. p. 106. 
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* The religious house of Arbroath hadappdinted Alexander Lindsay, 
eldest son of the Karl of Crawford, their chief justiciar, a nia§ of the 
most ferocious habits, but of great ambition and undaunted courage, 
who, from his fierce aspect, and the extreme length and bushiness of 
his beanl, was afterwards commonly known by the appellation of 
the “ Tiger, or Earl Eeardy.” The prudent monks, however, soon 
iliscovered that the Tiger was too expensive a protector, and having 
deposed him from his office, they conferred it ufion Qgilvy of Inner- 
quharity, an unpardonable offence in the eyes of the master of Craw* 
ford, who instantly collected an army of his vassals, for the double 
purpose of inflicting vengeance upon the intruder, and violently re¬ 
possessing himself of the dignity from whicli he had been ejected. 
Tliere can be little doubt that the Ogilvies must have sunk under this 
threatened attack, but accident gave them a powerful ally in Sir 
Alexander Setnn of Gordon, afterwards Earl of Hhntly, who, as he 
returned from Court, hapjjened to lodge for the night at the castle of 
Ogilvy, at the very moment when this baron was mastering his forces 
against the meditated assault of Crawford. Seton, although in no 
WM personally interested in the quarrel, found himself, it is said, 
compelled to assist the Ogilvies, by a rude but ancient custom, which 
bound the guest to take common part with his host in ail dangers 
which might occur so long os the fo^ eaten under his roof remained 
in his stomach. With tlie small train of attendants and friends who 
accompanied him, he instantly joined the forces of Innerquharity, and 
proceeding to the town of Arbroath, found the opposite party drawn 
up in great strength on tlie outside of the gate. The fomilies thus 
opposed in mortal definnfe to each otiier, could number amongst their 
adherents many of the bravest and most opulent gentlemen in the coun- 
try; and the two armies thus composed, exhibited a splemiidappearance 
of armed kniglits, barbed horses, and embroidered banners. As the 
two lines, however, approacheil each other, and spears were placing 
in the rest, the Earl of Crawford, ^ho had received information of the 
intended combat, being anxious to avert it, suddenly appeared in the 
field, and galloping up between the two armies, was accidentally 
slain by a soldier, who was enraged at his interfierence, and ignorant 
,of his rank. The event naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, 
'and'the Crawfords, who were assisted by a laige party of the vasstus 
of Douglas, infuriated at the loss of their chieL attacked the Ojgilvies 
with a desperation which soon broke their ranks, and reduced them 
to irreclaimable disorder. Such, however, was the gallantry of their 
resistance, that they were almost entirely cat to pieces; and 500 men, 
including many noble Barons in Forfar and Angus, were left dead 
upon the field. Seton himself bad nearly paid with bis life the 
penalty of his adherence to a barbarous custom; and John Forbes of 
I'itsligo, one of his followers, was slain; nor was the loss which the 
Ogilvies sustained in the field their worst misfortune; for Lindsay, 
with bis characteristic ferocity, and protected by the authority nf 
Douglas (at that time Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and 

.coosequenUy Ifound os the King's representative to put down such 
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lawless proccediogs), lef loose his army upon their estates, and the 
flames^f their castles, the slaughter of their vassals, the plunder of 
their property, and the captivity of their wives and children, instructed 
the remotest adherents of the justiciar of Arbroath, how terrible was 
the vengeance which they had provoked. What must have been the 
state of the Government, and how miserable the consetjuences of those 
feudal manners and customs, whiqh have been admir^ by superficial 
inquirers, wheip the pacific attempts of a few monks to exercise 
their undoubted- privilege in choosing their own protector, could 
involve a whole province in bloodshed, and kindle the flames of civil 
war in the heart of the country.’—^\^ol. iv. p. 57. 

There are some points of resemblance, and more of difference, 
between the Scottish Aristociacy and the ancient Roman, tlie 
consideration of which may tend to throw light upon this 
suj^ect. • 

The Roman Aristocracy, had some features that distinguish 
it from all others that have ever existed. In our own times the. 
English Aristocracy has been seen to owe its power to directing 
the legislature. The most powerful professional orders of the 
state, the army,the law, and the priesthood, though on the whole 
devoted to its interests, were not exclusively formed out of its 
ranks. But in the case of the Roman Oligarchs, they not only 
formed the legislators, but the lawyers, the priesthood, and the 
military orders. Thus the same man is songetinies found Juris* 
consult. General, Pontifex Maximus, Consul, Dictator. This 
was the great source of their power; it was also the cause of 
their destruction. For though their power was based in the 
poverty and ignorance, in other words the weakness of the people, 
their destruction too most surely proceeded from the same 
people, goaded by poverty and revenge, and guided by a leader, 
like Julius Gmsar, si^cious, daring, and eloquent. This is the 
state of things favourable to military despotism; but this is an 
aristocracy, not a democracy. 

Between thq accomplishra Roman oligarch in his better days, 
and the Scottish, the difference was great. The Roman was 
carefully and systematically, instructed in the art of war, and 
such, and such only, of the arts of peace, as were to be the 
source of phwer, the foundation of dominion over those who 
themselves aimed at universal conquest. Thus, they made their 
law. and particularly their actiouet legit, a mystery into which 
a psebeian soul could never penetrate. Thus, unlike the feudal 
aristocrat who considered all letters and arts whatever (with him 
war did not rise to the dignity ofanart)a8 unbefitting his rank, the 
Roman patrician was in some degree lettered, though notwith¬ 
standing imbued with but little of the humanjty of letters. 
Thus, too, his courage, unlike the robber-ferocity or knight- 
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errant bravado of the feudal chieftain, cqpl, steady, collected, 
partook of that iron discipline, which conducted him to unin¬ 
terrupted victory and universal empire. 

Among the points of resemblance, were the non-existence in 
either case, of a middle class; and also, that as the feudal 
chieftain was accounted powerful in proportion to the number 
of his vassals, or in other words to the strength of his 
‘ following,’ so the Roman noble's power might to a certain 
extent'be measured by the number of his clients. And as 
the shadow of sovereignty in Scotland attempted in vain by 
legislative enactment to diminish the magnitude of those 
feudal retinues; so likewise did the Roman sovereign shadow,— 
as appears from the attempt to pads such laws as tne Lex Faina 
de ambitu, vel numero seetatorum. There is a circumstance con¬ 
nected with the attempt to pass this law, which marks p point 
of resemblance in tbe two cases under discussion, which 
could hardly have been expected. Heineccius says of the lex 
Fabia, * Sea earn perlatam esse non cmnperio, ^ippe cut 
tenuiores mtiterunt^ teste Cicerone pro MursnA*.* This would 
seem to argue an ignorance of their true interests in the Roman 
tenuiores, that could scarcely be exceeded by that of the 
tenuissimi of the * sauvages Ecossais,’ or still more ' salvage ’ 
Celts. However, upon the whole, the Roman plebs was 
far stronger than any populace of modern times, at least 
till lately; and among other causes, principally from the 
bulk of it being collected in a body in one place, the 
capital of the empire, and possessing the form of legislative 
power. These two circumstances combined, gave rise to a 
leading distinction between the Roman aristocrat and the 
Scottish. The former perpetrated his acts of injustice and 
oppression under the semblance of law, the latter in contempt 
and defiance of law. 

It is worth remarking here, how little a system of ingrafted 
laws appears to have power to form the national character. The 
Roman law has been ingrafted into most of the nations of 
modem Europe. Yet in not one have the nobility adopted the 
policyt of the Roman Aristocracy, of engrossing in their own 


* Hilt. Jar. Rom. § xeiv. It is not improbable that the law was 
brought in by some discontented or popiUBrity-huntlng patrician, of 
whom there were many; exempUfring the disunion, the element of their 
destruction above alludod to. 

t Dlachstone's remark on this subject is chararteriitic. He says. Comm. 
B.3.Ch.8. * The concealment [of the laws from the peoplel was ridiculous.’ 
He saw nothing of the deep policy of the conceslment of the law from the 
people by the Pitricians and Pontilices. 
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persons the legal knovledge as well as the military rank of the 
state. • And there was more in it than the mere t^intcal 1^^ 
knowledge; there was the acquisition of certain habits of attention 
and thought. The consequence is, the noblesse of France as of 
Scotland were mere men of the sword.—‘swash-bucklers,*— 
without the knowledge or the habits of mind to fit them at once 
for political and military leadew- Hence the Dictators of the 
ancient world were the patrician Sylias and Ceesars; of the 
modem, the plebeian Cromwells and Napoleons. Alfdoat all 
the efficient kings hare had, if not absolute adversity, at least 
difficulties to straggle with in the early rart of their career. 
Alfred, Robert Bruce, Henry IV of France, Prederic of Prussia, 
are striking examples of mis. Observe too^ how the sons of 
those very men, who have not had the stern but efficient teacher 
Adversity that educated their fathers, and wanted the iron disci- 

S line of the Romans, have turned out. The sons of Robert 
irnce and Henry IV, David II of Scotland and Lonis XIII of 
France,are among the very weakest and most worthless of recorded 
kings. The Roman nobility were educated to be statesmen as well 
as soldiers. How the feudal nobility had been educated, is well 
expressed in the following significant anecdote related by 
Camden. 

‘ A nobleman about the Court having said to Mr. Pace, one of the 
secretaries to King Henry VIII, “that it was enough for noblemen’s 
sons to wind their horn, and carry their hawk fair, and to leave study 
and learning to the children of meaner men,’* Mr. Pace replied, “Then 
his lordship and the rest of the noblemen must be content to leave 
unto the sons of meaner persons the managing of affairs of estate, 
when their own children please themselves with winding their horns, 
and managing their hawks, and other follies of the country."— 
Camden's llemaint. 

There does not appear to be an instance in Scottish History of any 
rising of the people generically so called, of the large class of the 
political community which Bishop Bramball called' that under¬ 
foot of people,* aUalogous to the Jacquerie in France, the insur¬ 
rections of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and others in England, and 
of the Van Arteveldes in Flanders. The Scottish Commons seem 
to have reserved their outbreaking for the epoch of their Refor¬ 
mation in religion, in which they had a greater ahare than tlie 
same class in England, orperhapa in Germany. 

The effects of a combination of ignorance and hunger have 
already been touched upon. Enthusiasm has been defined by a 
witty and occasionally profound writer, to be a * tommtion 
^entraiUa* With truth it may be affirmed that there is no 
better breeder either of ferocity or fanaticism, than the yapoura 
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of an empty or diaorgantzed stomach. fn the case of the French 
Revolution and others, the madness took the road to massacre; 
in that of the Scottish Reformation it followed the path of 
fanaticism, and exercised itself in demolishing the strong holds 
of the Catholic hierarchy. It would have been better employed, 
under favour be it spoken, against those of its godly and most 
Christian aristocracy. Ilowever, the Scottish * underfoot' 
evinced its existence, and that was something. Heaven pros 

t iered the work it had commenced; and the world began to 
earn that Scotland contained something besides a horde 
of barbarians, barons or nobles, human beings who varied 
their usual occupation of ' winding their horns and managing 
their hawks,’ by robbery and murder, by wasting the lands and 
burning the dwellings of all who were weaker than themselves. 

There is one particular phenomenon, one ‘ prerogative-holding 
instance ’ as it would have been called by Bacon, recorded in the 
5th volume of Mr. Tytler’s History, so singular and significant 
that it deserves especial and separate attention. 

Allusion has already been made to the unceasing intrigues of 
the Scottish nobility. Those intrigues were frequently with the 
English court against their own King and country. Scarcely a 
reign was altogether free from them; they were particularly 
conspicuous in the waf of liberty under Wallace and Bruce, aim 
they threw an overwhelming weight into the English scale. One 
of tne most important of the new points which by the researches 
of Mr. Tytler have emerged into light, is the conspiracy for tho 
assassination of Cardinal Beaton detailed in the latter portion 
of his 6th volume. It appears from evidence of unquestionable 
authority preserved in the State-Paper-office, that a portion of 
the Scottish aristocracy who have hitherto been much lauded 
for their zeal in the cause of the Reformation, and whose actions 
have been regarded solely as the consequence of that holy jteal, 
were actuated by considerations considerably more substantial. 
Everybody knows how much the Scottish nobles profited by 
the breaking up of the Catholic Church in Scotland. In other 
countries, at least part of the vast wealth of that hierarchy was 
applied to the purposes of learning. But in Scotland the aris- 
tocracjy swallowed the whole, for which their country has been 
thanking them ever since, inasmuch ns they delivered the 
Scottish presbyterian clergy from the temptations of Mammon. 
How pleasing it must have been to those wholesale professional 
robbers, to do a benevolent action and make such an excellent 
speculation in the way of trade at the same time! But acrordiug 
to Newton’s enunciation of the 3rd Law of Motion, as action and 
reaction are equal and in oppoeite directions, it would seem that 
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whatever proportion of the Mammon of unrighteousnesB they 
took off the souls of the clergy, recoiled upon and adhered to 
themselves. Accordingly they do not appear to have been 
content with doing the job. and pocketing the proceeds in the 
ordinary way of business, but they must have some hard cash 
in hand into the bargain; and hard cash they had, as is proved 
from the followingaccountextracted Iw Mr. Tytler [vol.v. p.472] 
from a minute of a letter from the Duke ot Suffolk to Henry 
Vlll’s pensioners in Scotland.under the date of December 1543. 

Sterling. 


To the Earl of Angus 

of Glencairii 
of Cassillis 

To the Master of Maxwell 
To the Sheriff of Air 
To the Laird of Drumlauryk 


soot. 

200 marks. 
200 marks. 
100 /. 

100 /. 

100 /. 


To the Earl of Marshall, John Charters, the Lord Gray’s 

friends in the North awa aae 300 marks. 

To Sir George Douglas and his friends in Lothian and 

Merse ass aaa eea 200/. 


It is well known that Henry VIII had designs upon the 
crown of Scotland, and it was to promote those designs that he 
kept the Scottish nobles in his pay. It Was also for the ability 
and energy with which he opposed them, that he hated Beaton. 
The whole nature of the transaction will be best explained in the 
following extract from Mr. l^tler. 

'The plot is entirely unknown, either to our Scottish or English 
historians} and now, after the lapse of'nearly three centuries, has 
been discovered in the secret correspondence of the State>Paper>office. 
It appears, that Cassillis had addressed a letter to Sadler, in which he 
made an offer " for the killing of the cardinal, if his Miyesty would have 
it done, and promise, when it was done, a reward." Sadler showed the 
letter to the Earl of Hertford and the^ council of the North, and by 
them it was transmitted to the king. Cassillis’s associates, to whom he 
had communicated his purpose, were the Earls of Angus, Glencairn, 
Marshall, and Sir Geom Douglas; and these persons readested, that 
Forster, an English prisoner of some note, who could visit Scotland 
without suspicion, should be sent to Edinburgh to communicate with 
them on the design for cutting off Beaton. Hertford accordingly 
consulted the Pri^ Council upon bis Majesty’s wishes in this aSair, 
requiring to be informed wheth^ CassilliS’s plan for the assassination 
of his powerful enemy was agreeable to the king, and whether 
Fors{er should be despatched into Scotland. Henry conv^ng his 
wishes through the Privy Council, replied, that' be UMired Fonler to 
setoff immeuiatdyj to the other part^ the query, touchfiig*the 
assassinatiim of the cardinal,—the answer of the nivy Conneil was in 
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these words:—" His majesty hath willed otf to signify unto your lord- 
ship, that his higlmess reputing the fact not meet to be set forward 
expressly by his majesty, will not have to seem to do in it, and yet not 
misliking the offer, thinketh good> that Mr. Sndler, to whom that 
letter was addressed, should write to the earl of the receipt of his letter 
containing such an offer, which he thinketh not convenient to be 
communicated to the king’s mi^esty. Marry, to write to him what 
he thinketh of the matter ; he shall say, that if he were in the Earl of 
Cassillis’s place, and were as able to do his miyesty good service there, 
as he knoweth him to be, and thinketh a right good will in him to do 
it, he would surely do what he could for the execution of it, believing 
verily to do thereby not only an acceptable service to the king's 
miyesty, but, also a special benefit to the realm of Scotland, and 
would trust verily the king's majesty would consider his service in 
the same; as you doubt not of his accustomed goodness to those 
which serve him, but he would do the same to him.'* In this reply, 
there was some address; Henry preserveil, os he imagined, his r^al 
dignity j and whilst he affect^ ignorance of the atrocious design, 
encouraged its execution, and shifted the whole resiionsibility upon his 
obsequious agents. On both points, the King's commands were 
obey^; Sadler wrote to Cossillis, in the indirect manner which had 
been pointed out} and Forster, in compliance with the wishes of the 
conspirators, was sent into Scotland, and hod an interview with Angus, 
Cassillis, and Sir George Douglas; the substance of whicli he has 
given in on interesting^ report now in the State>Paper-oiiice. It is 
evident, from this paper, that both Angus and Cassillis were deterred 
from committing themselves on such delicate ground as the proposed 
murder of the cardinal, by the cautious nature of Sadler’s letter to 
Cassillis, who, in obedience to the royal orders, had recommended the 
assassination of the prelate, os if from himsdf; and had affirmed, 
though falsely, that he had not communicated the pniject to the king. 
These two earls, therefore, said not a word to the envoy on the 
subject; although Cassillis, on his departure entrustetl him with a 
letter in cipher to Sndler. Sir Gcoige Douglas, however, was less 
timorous, and sent by Forster a message to the Earl of Hertford in very 
explicit terms :—" He willed me,” says the envoy, ** to tell my lord 
lieutenant, that if the king would have the cardinal dead ; if his grace 
would promise a good rcwanl for the doing thereof, so that the reward 
were known what it should be, the country being lawless as it is, he 
thinketh that that adventure would be proved; for he saitli, the 
common saying is, the cardinal is the only occasion of the war, and 
is smally beloved in Scotland; and then, if he were dead, by that 
means bow that reward should be paid." Such was the simple proposal 
of Sir George Douglas for the removal of his arch-enemy; but, 
although the English king had no olyection to give the utmost secret 
encouragement to the conspiracy, he hesitated to offer such an outrage 
to the common feblings of Christendom, os to set a price upon the 
head of the cardinal, and to offer a reward and indemnity to those 

who ^wuld slay him* For the moment, therefore afterwaids, the 
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scheme seemeil to Iw abnndoiietl by the carls, but it was only, to 
be resumed by Brunston.’—Vol. v. p. 987. 

It would appear from this, that the project of limiting the de¬ 
predations of unchecked pon'er by saturation, is at beat but a 
devout imagination ; and no less so the much-vaunted security, 
of a laige stake in the country, 'against injuring the country. 
Here is a set of men who possessed, it might be thought, every 
thing that the heart of man could desire, broad lands, ancestral 
fame, hereditary rank, titles, honours,—olleriog to sell their 
country and their stilettos together, for a paltry sum of ready 
money. The whole affair marvellously resembles Sancho Panaa^ 
scheme for deriving advantage from the government of his 
island, by selling the people for slaves, and putting the money 
in his pocket. 

But this is only part of the phenomenon alluded ta The 
other part regards those who have comparatively a $mall stake 
in the country. 

In Scotland as in other European countries, the formation of 
a middle class had been for some time going on in the towns, 
consisting mainly of persons engaged m commercial pursuits. 
At this time the Scottish merchants carried on a considerable 
foreign trade; and shortly after the proclamation of a peace 
between the two countriea, a fleet of their ships had sought 
shelter from a storm in an English port. Here they were seized, 
and, under the pretext that they were carrying provisions into 
France, their cargoes were confiscated. Soon aftmr, Henry 
instructed Sadler, his ambassadmr, to propose to the Scottish 
merchants the restitution of their property, under the condition 
that they would assist him in the execution of his projects 
against the independence of their country. 

' These brave and honest men, however, spurned at the proposal 
with wliich they declared iheiiiselves greatly offended} affirming, 
that they would not uuly lose their goods and ships without farther 
suit or petition, but ivould willingly forfeit their lives, rather than 
agree to a condition which would make them traitors to tbeir native 
land : a memorable contrast to the late conduct of the nobility, 
and a proof that the spirit of national independence, which, in Scot¬ 
land, had long been a stranger to many of the proudest ia the aris¬ 
tocracy, still resided in healthy vigour in the untaipletl bosoais of its 
citizens.'—V61. v. p. S5I.* 

Now the value of the phenomenon is, that it is not an insulated 
or anomalous one, but analogous to a whole series of such re- 


Mr. TyBer ghres ss his authority here, Sadler, voL i. pi. 994. 
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corded in the period of history under revievir, and is merely 
■elected for especial consideration as being clearly and com¬ 
pletely developed. During the war of independence under 
Wallace and Bruce, if things had been left to the management of 
the majority of the noUes,—in other words, but for the deter¬ 
mined resolution, the high, fierce, indomitable spirit, the un¬ 
wearied and reiterated efforts, the sweat and the blood of the 
lower orders as they are called, the ' underfoot,’ the * turba 
proletaria,’ Scotland would have been a province of England, 
and in what coi^ition she would have been as regards prosperity 
and happiness, some conjecture may be formed by looking at the 
present state of Ireland. Now this well-attested phenomenon, 
recurring with almost invariable regularity for at least three 
centuries in a country’s existence, proves one thing at least,—that 
under certain circumstances a large stake in a country is no 
security against, and a simU stake in a country no security for, 
neglecting or betraying that country’s interests. ^ 

Even to say, that in judging of men’s disposition to political 
good or evil, the question of property or a stake, whether great or 
small, in the country, has nothing at all to do,—would be going 
farther than the evidence warrants. One thing more, however, 
may be concluded from that evidencethat the conduct of 
the Scottish aristocracy displays an absence of any other 
consciousness of moral right and wrong, than is contained 
in the ideas of power and weakness. With them for the 
powerful there was always support, glory, honour, and 
a throne; for the weak, desertion, the dungeon, the gibbet, 
and the grave. And through all times, through evil report 
and good report, even amid apparent contradictions they have 
with singular constancy preserved this attribute. For three 
hundred years they have been seen engaged -in uninterrupted 
intrigues for the purpose of introducing innovations. Now, the 
men who boast of representing their * ancient blood’ and historical 
renown, with a few honourable exceptions as happens* in the 
case of most rules, vigorously oppose every attempt at innovation. 
But their principle remains unchangra. It has been seen 
what were the innovations their ancestors intrigued to introduce. 
The innovations they opposed, were such as Burgh and Parlia- 
menta^ Reform. And what was the state of tbnigs they were 
so' anxious to preserve ? It is notorious that a very, few years 

* It is curious that one of these exceptions. Lord PSninuiv, in the re- 
preientstive of one of the very few honourable exceptions to the traitors 
who lupported Edward I. Ills ancestor Sir Thomai Maule held out his 
castle at Brechin, till he was killed upon the rampartt, with his latt bresth 
cominaiidisg his men hot to snncadcr. 
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ago, political honesty was a thing absolutely unknown in Scot¬ 
land. A Scotchman would have laughed in your face, if you had 
mentioned such a thing; and would have supposed that you either 
were mad or had a design upon him. Every thing .was bought 
and sold, nearly if not quite as much as in the latter days of 
the old French monarchy. Venality stalked abroad at noon-day. 
Power as of yore, but now chiefly seen in the form of money, 
was the standard of morality, the favourite god. The most 
powerful were the broad-domained and coroiieted nobles. 
What their morality was, may be judged (rom the fact that they 
were proud of the ancestries spoken of in the preceding pages. 
They had not refined, either, upon their ancestors, as their French 
and English brethren had. Their vices consequently were 
coarse and brutal; and this was the standard of a nation’s 
morality. 

It has been seen, then, that in the political society examined, 
the ordinary form of government was in name monarchy, in facta 
sort of oligarchical anarchy. This would be a fine subject for the 
genius of the constitiitional-balance-mongers; conceive a nicely 
balanced equilibrium between the three powers of government, the 
monarchical, oligarchical, and anarchical! It is evident that the 
country could not hiivegone on without occasional interruptions, 
to this state of anarchy. The whole tendency of such a stale 
being towards defeat and ruin by divided councils, wasted 
energies, and relaxed discipline, it was absolutely necessary to 
change it totally, if either internal quiet or foreign victory were 
to be looked for. Accordingly under such regents as William 
Wallace or Andrew Moray, and such Kings as Robert Bruce 
or James I, a sort of dictatorship pro tanto was established. 
But the exercise of this dictatorship, this ' vigour beyond the 
law,’ was a dangerous office among those barons of the * bloody 
hand;’ it cost Wallace and James I. their lives. The sort of 


character best calculated for such trying occasions, is de¬ 
scribed in the following passage of Mr. Tytler. 


‘ About this time (1SS8) Scotland lost one of its ablest supporters. 
Sir Andrew Moray the regent, sinking under the weight of a^, and 
worn out by the constant fatigues of war, retired to his css^ at' 
Avoch, in Ross, where he soon after died, upon which the High 
Steward was chosen sole governor of Scotland. Moray, in very early 
life, had been chosen by Wallace os his partner in command, and his 
future military career was not unworthy of that great leafier. His 
character, as it is given by Winton, possesses the high merit of having 
bttn token from the lips of those who had served under him, and knew 
him best. He was, says he, a lord of great bounty, of sober and 
chaste life, wise and upright in council, fiberal and noerous, devout 
and charitable, stout, haray, and of gr^ courage, lie was endowed 
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with that cool and somewhat stern and inflexible character of mind, 
which peculiarly fitted him to control the fierce temper of the feudal 
nobility, at a period when Uie task was especially difficult; and it 
may be added, that, when the bravest, despairing for their country, hod 
saved their estates by the sacrifice of its independence, Moray scorned 
to follow such examples, and apMars never to have sworn fealty to any 
King of England. He was bnrieMn the little cbaml of Bosmartin; bat 
his body was afterwards raised and carried to Dunfermline, where it 
now mingles with the heroic dust of Bruce and Randolph.’—VoL ii. 
p. 5S. 


An analysis of the principal acts of the Scottish aristocracy 
for nearly three centuries, shows only that their acts were 
the necessary consequence of their position. They obeyed 
the laws that govern man’s nature, as the planet in its 
course round the sun obeys certain laws of matter. The in¬ 
ference is not that they should individually be held up to 
extraordinary reprobation as the perpetrators of. certain per¬ 
nicious acts; but that care should be taken in time to come, 
that no individuals or classes of individuals are placed in a 
position which leads to the perpetration of the like. 


Art. VII.— 1 . The Forms of Deedsand Documents in England andFranee 
compared and exemplified, in a letter to the Lord Chancellor.— 
Faria; Galignani. Loudon ; Saunders and Benning. 1835. 

2. The Mechanics of Law-making. Intended for the use of Legia* 
lators, and all other persons concerned in the making and under¬ 
standing of English Laws. By Arthur Symonds, Esq.—London; 
Churton. 1835. 

JT has passed into a proverb, of the truth of which every day’s 
experience bears witness, that our Deeds and Laws are alike 
disgraceful to both lawyers and legislators; and it is matter of 
natural surprise, that this much thinking and very practical 
people, who have so long confessed the evil, have not bestirred 
themselves to discover a remedy. It must be attributed in 
some degree to the hidden mystery that has, up to this present 
been about all things legal, political, medical, scientific. The 
inscrutable aspect of these things, was created by the force of 
technicalities expressed in a dead language; and tte public gene¬ 
rally were pretty much in the condition of a child playing with 
that most forbidden of all curious things, a watch;—their in¬ 
quisitiveness and wonder were roused, but they dared not touch 
what they knew not how to make again. Fear checked the 
wanton impulse. 

The anthon of the work! placed at the head of thia Article, 
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have attempted to unfold the mystety; to show its worth¬ 
lessness; and how the more worthy part may be accom¬ 
plished. , 

Mr. Okey, the author of the first book, gives several examples 
of English and French Deeds of the simplest nature; which 
for tile sake of better displaying^ the differences, be prints on 
opposite pages. The result is, that the difference in conciseness, 
is three or four to one in favour of the French; while in clear¬ 
ness they admit of no comparison, lie attributes the greater 
brevity of the French documents to the existence of a Code. But 
the following is his own exposition of the matter. 

' Much of the conciseness of French Deeds may be attributable to 
their containing frequent reference to the codes, certain articles of which 
are applicable to their construction, execution, and effect; and as 
nothing could more ill accord with the style of the codes than verbose 
or tautoki^as expressions, so nothing better conveys their intention, 
thaa a plain and simple appUcatioo of their provisions. In this respect, 
^e French possess an advantage—the codes are written in a language 
intelligible to all—the Frenchman, in difficulty, turns to them, and 
generally finds some leading principle to assist him in the management 
and disposition of liis property. It is not pretended, with these 
apparent advantages, that France is less prolific than England or any 
other coiintiy in litigation ; but this arises from other causes, which* 
form no part of the present inquiry; whilst it is a feet, which speaks 
most strongly in favour of the modes of conveyancing there adopted, 
that questions arising upon the construction of Deeds will be founti 
to form a very slight, perhaps the least portion, of the lawsuits in 
France.’—The Forms of Deeds ^c. p. 7. 

It is of little use to expose an evil which is admitted. What 
is wanted is to find the cause and the remedy. 

The cause may be found in the absence of any standard or form, 
to which the parliamentary lawyer may refer for a model ;—in 
the disposition to doubt, which is the result of legal educa¬ 
tion in the state of the law, which is so ambiguous that no 
onecandeclarepositively whatitisand perhaps in the manner 
in which laws are intrMuced into the Legislature and pa s s e d 
b^ it, without any revision by a competent and responsible 

It would be very silly to tell any sensible person who can 
read the Bible, the language of which is the most simple 
of any book that can be named,—that laws cannot be made 
M that intelltgent people shall understand them; — that 
it is good fiw the people that they should be obscurethat the 
number^ of the penalties, the intricacy of the ptocedures, the 

contndictkm of the requisitimu, the moial diepropottionable- 
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ness of the prohibitions, is such, that if they could read, their 
minds would be seized with alarm, or disgust 

It cannot be supposed that anybody would claim a Tested 
interest in the ignorance of the people, or a right to the emolu¬ 
ment of an excessive verbiage; and still less is it likely that any 
members of the Legislature woi^d contend that the law ought 
to be a hidden word to themselves. 

How rich a treasure is annually expended on the making of 
laws,—and such laws! But it cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
the members of the Legislature, wbenevec their own private 
concerns render deeds necessary, are ‘ready and willing,' 
to pay the expense of the unnecessary length, with the stamp- 
duty, measured thereby, to boot. 

The * Mechanics of lawmaking ’ treats of the entire subject, 
somewhat cursorily, in parts. Its object is to show, that in 
every particular,—in the arrangement,—language,—classifica¬ 
tion,—contents,—of our Acts of Parliament, and the agency by 
which the law is ' prepared, made, promnlgated, superintended, 
enforced, and amenoed,’ the legislative system requires re¬ 
form. 

But the most practical and ready remedy which it pro¬ 
poses, is that all laws should be revised by a single Office, 
charged with this function from year to year. There are other 
reforms which imply a change of system so extensive, and 
for which those wm have tlie influence in these matters are 
BO little prepared, that a long period must pass away befene they 
can be accomplished. 

There is, however, one other reform, that might be almost 
as easily effected, and be productive oS results equally bene¬ 
ficial ; which is, the proposed classification of the statutes of 
each SessioD,—in order that everybody might know whether 
that p'art of the law in which he had a pecnliar interest had or 
had not been changed, and that the Legislature might be better 
apprised than it is iff what is going forward. 

As long agoaa 1810, this subject has been under the notice of 
the I,egislature. When Sir Robert Peel introdneed his reforms 
of the Criminal code, it was recurred to and at several other 
periods it has been spoken of in a marked manner in the Honses 
of Parliament. Conmeriag that the subject is not n party one, 
—that the reputation of the gentry of Bnffland, and the soe mity 
and value of their properties, are affects by the present state 
of tb^»,^t is atnguhu that no further progress has b«m made 
in this kind of isformatioii. No one is bold enough to set the 
axnmpls, or pmraeverina cnougb to inent the drudgery-; 
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to the body of the people, unless some minister or public 
functionary be charged with the execution of the duty. Whether 
that minister is styled of Justice or of Public Instruction, 
is of little consequence; the duty should not be left undone. 
The people are to be taught to love and obey the law,—and for 
this end, the law must be simpte, as well as just. 


Abt. VIII.—1. Sur la Criances reclamies de la France par la 
Ruaie au Korn du Royaume de PoA^jg’Rt*.—Paris. 1835. 

2. On the Russo-Poluh Claims on France, (From tlie periodical Le 
Pdonais published monthly in Paris by a member of the Polisli 
Diet. Number fur February 1835.) 

S. A few more nords on the Polish question. (From Le Pdonais, 
Number for March 1835.) 


TT is well known that Prince Lubecki, formerly minister of 
^ finance in the Kingdom of Poland, who was deputed by the 
national government of that country to St. Petersburg!! to 
enter upon negociations with the Emperor Nicholas, deceived 
the expectations of those who had judged him worthy of being 
entrusted with such an important mission; that he remained at 
St. Petersburgh instead of returning to Warsaw to render an 
account of the result of his mission; and that he has been at 
Paris now nearly a year, charged with a special mission by the 
Autocrat, to demand payment of a debt which the Russian 

f overnment professes to have a right to claim in the name of 
*oland. 


The arrival of Prince Lubecki in Paris, his numerous and 
brilliant suite, hlh immediate and successive interviews at the 
Tuileries, created a great sensation in France. It was evident 
that the success or failure of the Financier-Prince’s mission 


would have ereat influence on politics in general; either by 
reconciling the cabinets of St. Petersburgh and of Paris, b^ 
tween which a misunderstanding had so long existed, or by 
adding fresh vigour to the dissensions which kept them at 
variance. Thus did the payment of the debt claimed by Russia 
become a European question, and was very shortly considered 
such, not only in France but in other countries, where even 
at the present time the anxiety with which its solution is looked 
for is daily increasing. 

The public Press, notwithstanding matters perhaps of greater 
import^ce, has exhibited it in every light; the representatives 
of the French nation have largely commented on it, and several 
writers have endeavoured to elucidate it, some by merely taking 
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a financial view of it, others by urging thfe political incidents to 
which it has given rise. None of these works appears more 
worthy of notice than that Sur les Criances It is the 
production of a man fully competent to jud^e of the financial 
points of the question, from his having previously to the last 
revolution in Poland occupied an important station in the 
financial department of that country; of one who possesses a 
thorough knowledge of political matters, which he discusses 
as calmly as he strenuously defends their tesults. The work, 
which is anonymous, is understood to be from the pen of M. 
Kulbacki. 

Russia claims from France, in the name of Poland, and in 
virtue of the Treaty concluded at Vienna in 1815 and its sub¬ 
sequent Convention, certain sums due to the treasury and 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland, the then duchy of 
Warsaw. These claims she founds on the following items.^ 

First.—For certain bonds exchanged by the government of 
the duchy of Warsaw, against certain monies known under the 
denomination of Somines de Bayonne, confiscated from Russia, 
and made over in 1808 to that duchy by the Emperor, but 
which in 1815 were restored to the Prussian government. 

Secondly.—For monies advanced and supplies furnished by 
the duchy of Warsaw, on account of the French government 
from 1806 to 1813. 

Thirdly.— For certain claims of the Saxon government on 
France; which were made over to Poland subsequently to the 
last settlements with that country. 

On the other hand, France alleges certain debts due to her 
by Poland, nroceeding mostly from specie and supplies 
advanced by tne French government on account of the duchy 
of Warsaw; and also alleges the right which French citizens 
conceive they have, to the revenues of the property they pos¬ 
sessed in that country in virtue of donations of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; for although this property was confiscated in 1813, 
the former owners were nevertheless allowed to enjoy the 
revenues of it up to the Ist of June 1814. On examination of 
the title deeds produced by both parties, which with a view of 
effecting a final settlement were collected by the late ministers 
of finance in Poland, Russia set forth that there is an actual 
balance due by France to Poland, and without stating the 
precise amount rates it at nearly twenty million^ of francs. 

In refutation of the claims of Russia, the author of Ae 
work Sur ks Crkmees, examines the titles of which the Russian 
government avails itself, either to effect a final settlement, or 
to claim payment of sums which might ultimately be proved to 
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be due to tbe kingdom of Poland. lie refers to the political 
occurrences of 1816. The Treaty of Vienna, the diplomatic 
origin of the claims in question, was concluded during the 
Congress of Vienna, by England, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, the arbiters of the destiny of Europe. Up to the present 
period no new Treaty has been substituted in its stead. Now it 
was enacted by this Treaty, that*the kingdom of Poland, formerly 
the duchy of Warsaw, should be united to Russia, but still be 
governed by a distinct constitution and administration. This 
Treaty which allowed the Emperor of Russia to take the title of 
King of Poland, guaranteed to the inhabitants of ancient Poland 
a national representation and national institutions. * For this 
very reason,' observes the writer, * the Russian government, is 
obliged to found its negotiations with France relative to the 
Polish claims, on that same Treaty. Conseciuently, these 
claims can not possibly be admitted, until all the clauses of 
that Treaty be completely fulfilled, and until the Autocrat 
become the legitimate representative of Poland as constituted 
in 1815.' 

It remains then to see, how far the stipulations of the Treaty 
of 1815 have been fulfilled by the Emperor of Russia. The 
writer shows that, even previous to the revolution of 1830, the 
Emperor had broken his engagement; that this last revolu¬ 
tion had proceeded in the first instance from the actual 
violation of the fundamental laws of the country; that neither 
the urgent representations of the Polish Diet, nor the insurrec¬ 
tion, had succeeded in compelling the Autocrat to do justice to 
the country; and that though other nations did not think 
proper to second the claims of Poland, France and England 
demanded of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh that the statue quo 
of 1815 should be maintained with regard to Poland, the junc¬ 
tion of which nation to Russia was a Eurotiiean arrangement 
subject to certain conditions. The writer then recalls to mind, 
that the King of the French in his speech at the opening of 
the Chambers in 1831, and the Deputies in their address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, gave solemn assurance, 
that Polish nationality should never be annihilated. None of 
the rights of Poland were infringed by the Diet; even after it 
had quitted the country with the army, it incessantly invoked 
the stipulations guaranteed by the Treaty of 1815. Although 
Poland was doomed not to be blest with an entire independence, 
she had still an incontestable right, a right not to be influenced by 
the fate of arms, to claim those national and liberal institutions 
which had been'guaranteed by the European powers. 

Did the Russian cabinet pay tbe sligntest attention to these 
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lepreBcntations ? Did it in any one instance fulfil its solemn 
protestations ? No; after the downfall of the national govern¬ 
ment, it acted more falsely than ever; conceiving it possessed the 
same absolute power over Poland as over Russia, it introduced 
into the former country modifications directly adverse to the 
obligations it had contracted. Poland lost her constitution, and 
with it was bereaved of all her bncient institutions; she became 
a Russian province subjected to a military government. Her 
inhabitants, deprived of their national distinction, were declared 
one and the same with the Russian nation. Measures were 
adopted to annihilate everything connected with national 
institutions. The Polish language was prohibited in the 
ancient provinces; laws which had been in force for centuries 
before, were repealed; and a series of acts, most barbarous and 
hostile to the civilization and dignity of nations, committed. 
Numbers of persons, without distinction of age or sex, were 
condemned by courts-martial and frequently without any judicial 
formality whatever, and in spite of a pretended amnesty, 
several times proclaimed to deceive Europe, were banished to 
the deserts of Siberia; uhole families were transported to the 
Caucasus, and there subjected to a perpetual and hard military 
duty, to an everlasting bondage; the youth enrolled in 
Russian corps employra in Asia; children torn from the 
arms of their parents, who had taken no part whatever in the 
revolution, and carried into Russia; the national religion 
oppressed by the continued decrease in the number of churches 
and priests, and the creed of which the Autocrat is the self- 
constituted chief, substituted in its stead; the establishments of 
public instruction suppressed, the libraries stripped of their 
valuable scientific works of every description, pnvate property 
confiscated, and wanton and unheard-of cruelty everywhere 
exercised*. Such arc the scenes the barbarians of the north 
have thought proper-to display to Europe in the 19th century. 

* Some idea of the acts of wanton cmclty of which Russian policy 
has been guilty towards Poland, may be funned from the following 
extract of a monthly periodical puhlishcd in Paris. 

' Not contented with depopuinting and pluuderin|( Poland, the Russian 
government, of which the thirst for revenge seems insatiable, seeks eveiy 
opportunity of corrupting the morals of that ill-fated nation, with which 
view punishmento'Or recompenses are awarded. We have already alluded 
to the orders licstowcd on the commiBsionero appointed to try tiie. persons 
indicted at Warsaw for state crimes, as a recompense for their seal in 
having found those persons guilty and condemned them with promptitude 
and severiu. We stated that 6ns of those judges, who expressed his 
intention of returning an ecmiuble verdict, was punished by banishment. 
Wc wiU now relate certain facts winch prove tut the government, not 
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In consequence of ‘these acts the Cabinets of London 
and Paris were obliged to renew their diplomatic representa¬ 
tions; and as the Court of Russia audaciously maintained 
that the treaty of 1816 had not been violated, the Cabinets 
protested against this shameless interpretation. The Courts 
of Austria and Prussia no longer wore the mask, but joined 
Russia; a convincing instance &f which is the conduct of the 
latter towards the Polish soldiers and officers who had sought 
refuge in these countries; they were cruelly dealt with, and 
most of them compelled to submit to the yoke of Muscovy. 
But the Cabinets of England and France still continued their 
protestations, and were now joined by the Parliaments of 
the two nations, who urged their respective governments 
strenuously to follow up their representations. In 1832, the 
Polish cause became the subject of Parliamentary debates in 
England, followed by ministerial declarations in favour of Poland; 
ana at a later period, it is believed, was the object of an extraor¬ 
dinary mission to the Court of St. Petersburgh. In France, the 


contented mth destroying even the germ of noble and generous sentiments, 
now seeks to weaken the ties of kindred, to destroy the sacred union of 
families.' 

* One inhabitant of the name of Andre Melnicsuk, of Podolia, in a 
village of the district of Olgopol, had been forcibly enrolled in the Russian 
regiment of Azof. He contrived to escape and return to his native 
buuth, to the hut of his father. The latter, instead of protecting his son 
and concealing him from the pursuit of the authorities, and well aware 
of the severe punishment whicli awaited the refractory soldier when dis¬ 
covered, had toe harbarity to seize upon his son and give him up to the 
authorities, but without cluming the reward granted to informers. This 
fact having come to the ears of the Emperor, the unnatural father received 
a special order, and his action was published as laudable throughout the 
imj^rial dominions.’ 

* Madame Szpek, the mother of a family, for not havinj^ informed 
j^piinst her own son, accused of having taken an active part in the late 
insurrection, has just been sentenced to ten years iuiprisonment, and to be 
compelled to sweep every day in a Russian military hospital.’ 

’ We will add another fact to prtfre the inveteracy of the government 
agunst what ought to be held most sacred and respected by man. At the 
pTandering of a place of worship of the Catholic persuasion by the Russians, 
these last, not contented with giving it up to the professors of the Greek 
faith, carried their system of destruction still further, penetrated into the 
tombs and tore from the place of sepulture the ashes of the founder of the 
church, the Count Potocki, and those of the celebrated poetTrebedci. The 
aeeount of this laudable action was published by a journal whudi would seem 
to sjmpatluzeirith Russia rather than with Poland (the Gazeiie de /Vaacr). 
We will here observe that the tomb of the Count Potocki was not respected 
by the Russians, notwithstanding the important services he had rendered 
to Russia in his lifetime. A sad but moral lesson for those who devote 
themsdm to the interests of another country against those of their 
own.* 
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Chamber of Deputies which was formed that year, also pro** 
nounced in favour of Poland in its address to the throne, which 
was concluded by the following memorable words. ~ 

* If the voice of European policy, which, we are confident, will not 
always speak in vain, has not been hitherto attended with success, 
at least let the appeal of humanity be henceforward listened to.’ 

In 1833 the Polish cause liaving again become the subject 
of debates in the House of Commons, it was then acknowledged 
that the existing state of that nation was a manifest violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna. The ministry having concurred in this 
opinion, avowed that the people of Poland, the victims of 
a political crime unprecedented in the history of nations, are 
at present labouring under unmerited persecution and oppression; 
that according to the precise tenor of the Treaty of 1815, 
Poland, for the interests of Europe, ought to possess a consti¬ 
tution, and be placed under the safeguard of the said Treaty ; 
that consequently the contracting powers in the Treaty of 1815, 
have a right to enforce the execution of the clauses stipulated 
therein. One of the St. Petersburgh Journals endeavoured to 
refute these declarations of the British ininislry, by contending 
that the intervention of France and England would be un*- 
justifiable, and that the Treaty had not been encroached upon ; 
but the French Afomteur refuted the urgumentation of the 
Russian publicist, concluding thus :— 

' In the present century, justice will not sanction, nor wisdom advi<e, 
any Government publicly to declare an entire nation to deserve 
punishment, thus exercising over that country an assumed right of con¬ 
quest, unacknowledged by the civilized world.* 

The Chamber of Deputies, in the Session of 1834, far from 
losing sight of the question, again called the attention of 
the government to Poland in two addresses. The first was as 
follows:— 

'France, ns a contracting party in the European Treaties, has 
endured, and still endures with extrnonlinnry disinterestedness, the di¬ 
vision of territory established at such prejudice to her interests. She 
has made no effort to change it } but she has not recognized, nor 
can she recognize, in any other power, the right of annihilating or 
altering, without her consent, what has been established without her 
concurrence, or what exists by previous assent, &c. The Chamber of 
Deputies is well assured that the (iovernment has protested against the 
actual condition of Poland, und that strong and persevering remon¬ 
strances will l)C made in favour of that brave anil unfortunate nation.’ 

The Chamber in the second address, referring to the euuili- 
brium of Europe, states positively that that equilibrium has neen 
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greatly endangered by the persecution exercised towards Poland. 

The writer having fully developed the facts relative to 
the situation of Poland, draws from them the following con¬ 
clusions :— 


' That the kingdom of Poland is at the present moment in an 
entirely dillcrcnt state from that nJoigned to it by the Treaty of 1815, 
on nhich are grounded the chiiniR of the said kingdom on France.' 

‘ That this dilTercncc, which arises from the conduct so iniquitous 
and eotitrary to the rights of nations of the Emperor of Russia, is 
seconded only by the Courts of Austria and Prussia, the accomplices 
of Russia in the enslaving of Poland.' 

' That France and England protested against this state of things, 
which has not, nor can es’cr have, the slightest shadow of legality.' 
'That the Polish Dirt also protested.’ 

* C'onse<]uently the Emperor of Russia can hare no legal right to 
represent Poland in his negotiations with France, nor claim sums due 
by France to Poland.’ 

' * That the Cabinets of London and Paris, in protesting against the 
present .state of J’nlund, have acted according to the wishes of the 
rciirc-entatives of F,ngl.ind and France, who have acknowledged that 
the present state of Poland is inconsistent with the tranquillity of 
Europe.’ 

‘ Tint the French (lovenimcnt, by entering into negotiations with 
Russia relative to the reiinbursciuent of sums claimed as due to the 
kingdom of Poland, would not only be acting in ilircct opposition to 
iti own sentiments and against the rights of that coiiiitry, but above 
all in contradiction to the wishes of the French nation, and the general 
interests of Europe.' 

,Tlie author further states, that the inhabitants of Poland have 
an undoubted right to tlic sums in question, and have all pre¬ 
served their vouchers ; but he dors not purpose entering into any 
lengthened details on this subject, lie merely suggests, by the 
way, that the refugees at present residing in France, might be 
allowed to estubli.ih tlieir rights in presence of the competent 
authorities. This favour might fur the present be merely 
e.xtendcd to personal claims for the reimbursement of sums for 
which France is originally indebted. Among these, particular 
attention ought to he paid to the pensions resulting from 
donations, as also all pensions for orders granted to the military, 
and guaranteed by Article 19 of the Treaty of Paris of 16th 
Apriri814, which Article up to the present day has never been 
enforced. 

This work was already published, and continuing to 
occupy the public mind with the Russian demands, when 
discussions more or less violent appeared in the official journals, 
and were held in the Chamber of Deputies. The eignel for these 
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debates was given by the Journal de FraAcfort, a journal which 
has in several instances created political complications, iu 
some degree probably in consequence of its being printed in 
the French language. It will be recollected, that it was from 
tile Journal de Francfort that Buonaparte, when in Egypt, 
learned the alarming events whi^h were passing in Europe, and 
which at once induced him to give up the Oriental expedition. 
Even in the present day, seveial important results have been 
produced on matters whicii were originally brought to liglit by 
the same publication. Its opinions ami observations on the 
present question are rather obscuie. It is subject to the cen¬ 
sorship of the German Diet, and sometimes serves as its 
oiliciai or senii-ofiicial organ; it is edited by M. Durand, 
a French legitimist, who held an eminent station at the I'rench 
bar under M. de Peyronuet, and wbo has subsequently edited 
the Journal de la Haye, He is the correspondent of the 
Gazette de France (a Carlist Journal), and of the Journal des 
Debats (which belongs to the French ministry); from which 
it may be inferred that he is a party in this aliiiir with the 
French Cabinet, who are perhaps glad, on any pretence, to bring 
the Russian negotiations before the public. The Jonninl de 
Francfort is most decidedly (he organ of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. The majority of M. Durand’s subscribcis are in that 
country. For a long time buck, it has been used as an organ 
of the Chancery of St. Petersburgh. It is most probable that 
the article insetted relative to Prince Lubecki’s mission, was 
either sent by the Russian embassy at Paris, or from the Prince 
himself. Its object was to declare that Prince Lubeeki had 
been charged with the mission at the solicitation of the French 
government. 

The Moniteur published the following paragraph iu reply, by 
which the hnauciai p|f'l of the question is fully explained. 

‘ The intimate alliance which li.nd existed since the Trc.ity of Tilsit 
between France and the Duchy of Warsaw, and the long residence of 
French troops in Poland, hud created several reciprocal debts.’ 

‘These would have been annulled by the pence of 1814, if they had 
not been guaranteed by an iulditional Clause agreed to by France and 
Russia; a Convention signed at Paris settled the execution of the 
Clauses. The operations for liquidating these debts commenced at 
Warsaw in August IRIS, but certain obstacles postponed them until 
1R2U. They were at that period about to be resumed in Paris by the 
mutual rnnsent of the two Governments, when the unforeseen events 
which took place in France nnd Poland in 1880, jireventod the departure 
of the Commissioners from Poland, which would otherwise have been 
officially announced to the Diet of Warsaw in the Kmperor Nicholas’s 
Speech at the opening of the Sesiion on the KBth May 1830.' 

... A 
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* These Commissioners have at length arrived in Fhris, and are now 
actively employed with those ap|xiinted by the French Government^ in 
finally settling all the arrangements relative to the reciprocal claims of 
the two countries as guaranteed by the above-mentioned additional 
article of 30th May 1814.* 


This declaration of the O^cial Journal created a general 
feeling of indignation; the late vote of the Deputies on the 
American Question, was at that time anticipated; and from the 
above official communication it was naturally inferred that the 
Government led by fear, and by the system of ‘ peace at any 
price,’ would sign bills of exchange to any amount that might 
be demanded whether justly or unjustly; public opinion was 
above all irritated at the officious kindness of the French 
government towards Russia, who most assuredly had in return 
no good feeling towards France. M. Isambert, a Deputy of the 
Opposition and one of the most distinguished Members of the 
French bar. undertook to expose to the representatives of the 
nation the grievances of the people on this occasion, and also to 
explain to the Assembly his reasons for objecting to the recogni¬ 
tion of the Russian debt; and was seconded by M. Odillon 
Barrot. He grounded his observations on the following aigu- 
ments.— 


‘ That the Convention of 27th September 1816, not having been 
ratified, nor published either in tne Bulletin des Lois or in any 
other official publication, cannot be obligatory on France, 
especially as it was never submitted to the Chambers. 

That all claims on the French nation having been finally 
settled by the Conventions signed by the great European 
powers, the additional article to the Treaty of Vienna of 30th 
Alay 1814 and the several clauses of the Treaty of 30th March 
1815 must be considered as annulled by the stipulations con¬ 
sented to in 1818, and expressed in«positive and general 
terms. 


That a time for the liquidation of all sums doe to private in- 
dividuals, was fixed by tne Convention of 20th November 1815, 
as proved by a diplomatic despatch of the Emperor Alexander 
in 1817. 

That the Duke of Richelieu when President of the Council 
expressed himself to that effect in a speech in the Chamber in 
1818. 

That the claims of private individuals on the Duchy of War¬ 
saw, and particularly on the loan of twelve millions of francs 
contracted at Paris by the King of Saxony in the year 1811, are 
no obstacle to the Government being freed from all demands 
anterior to 1814, particularly as the above loan is secured by 
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the salt mines of Wicliczka; that even if'the contrary were the 
case, the Russian CU>Ternment could not at the present period 
represent the kingdom of Poland constituted in 1816, which is 
now only nominal, its charter and nationality having been anni¬ 
hilated by the Autocrat himself. 

Thatother reasons could be pr^ented to the kingdom of Poland 
if it now existed as constituted by the Treaty of I8l6, in the 
event of its acting by its national representatives. 

That consequently France is in no way bound by any steps 
ministers may take relative to the question either now or 
hereafter.’ 

M. de Rigny, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, seconded by M. 
Thiers Minister of the Interior, argued in opposition. 

That the claims in question were specially guaranteed by the 
additional article of the Treaty of 30th March 1814, and con¬ 
firmed by the Treaty of 1816, as is proved by the following 
extract. 

'The Duchy of Warsaw being now administered by a provisional 
Council appointed by Russia, the high contracting powers will appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the liquidation of any reciprocal 
claims which may exist between France and the Duchy of Warsaw.' 

That this country had been excepted from all the stipulations 
whicii were then agreed to by the other |)owers, as being pecu¬ 
liarly situated with regard to France. 

That by the Conventions of 1816 and 1816, it was stipulated 
by what means the reciprocal debts of these nations were to be 
liquidated, and these conventions could not be considered secret, 
as they were always in force, and the latter was ratified and 
annexed to all the then existing Treaties. 

That the Convention of 1818 was not specially applicable to 
this question, and that with a view of having it finally settled, 
the Duke of Richelieu dispatched a French Commissioner to 
Warsaw in the course of the same year, with written instructions 
to that effect in his own hand. 

That the Jfoniteur of the 19th August 1818, subsequently to 
the liberating Convention, contained a notice to persons inter¬ 
ested in the liquidation of this claim. 

That the operations of the French Commissioaers having been 
postponed by the liquidation made by Russia with'Prussia, it is 
not until now that they could be resumed in Paris, where all the 
necessary documents have been collected. 

Therefore, the continuation of these operations is the more 
indispensable, as the interests of French Citizens are at stake, 
and the Chamber of Deputies have referred the Ministers 
to the petitions relative thereto. Besides, the Government has 
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intifuated that liquidation in question, far from being 
burdensome to France^ may be considered favourable to her 
interests/ 

After these speeches, and as the question bad not been for¬ 
mally submitted to their deliberation, the debate having arisen 
from an interpellation, the Dep^ities passed to the order of the 
day. but not without evincing that they were most decidedly 
averse to (he liquidation. Public opinion and the press had 
anticipated a precise declaration on the subject from the Cham¬ 
bers- The extra-parliamentary discussion was then resumed 
with energy and perseverance; nil the independent Journals 
protested against the Russian claims; the language of the 
Carlist prints was equivocal. An ably written article on the 
subject appeared in the February number of Pohnais, by a 
member of the Polish Diet. The unassuming editor of this 
monthly periodical, is of a family to whom Poland is indebted 
for several brilliant exploits, not only iii the field of battle but in 
the tribune of the ^iational Assembly, llis publication treats 
of the liistory and literature of Poland, but is more particularly 
destined to defend tiie political interests of that ill-fated country. 
The fact of this periodical being now in its fourth year, will 
sufficiently mark the talent of the editor, and the in¬ 
cessant sympathy of the French nation towards the Polish 
cause. 

The author of the paragraph inquires in the first instance 
whether tlie liquidation would not be equally prejudicial to 
Poland and France. This question would have been superfluous 
had the kingdom of Poland now been in its former state, and 
particulaily if it were }ct ruled us previously to the last Revolu¬ 
tion, by a Constitutional and National Government; for in ibut 
case the system of mutual liquidation, as the most simple 
means of acquitting France towards Poland, would be 
allowable. 

' Hut now,' he adds,' wlien wc behold Poland subjected to a foreign 
and aliMilute domination, when wc consider that that once indepen¬ 
dent nation is now merely a Rushisiii province, ruled similarly to 
Hessaraliia or any otiicr situate in the centre of the Russian Empire , 
now, we say, that system would be void of the least shadow of justice. 
To liquidate demands by making others goml, is discharging them 
reciprocally; now if France were to aapiit the sums dcmandecl in the 
name of Pcihind either in ready money or liy counter-claiming of 
Poland sums due to her for certain supplies made to the Duchy of 
Warsaw, this mode of payment would have been acquiesced in by the 
kingdom of Poland^ had it been a constitutional State with a Naiional 
Govenuaent.* 
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By this method of liquidation, the claims from abroad would 
become charged upon the nation, and the payment of them 
would be efiected by the sums designated in the budget, 
provided they were nut subject to mortgage like those of the 
public Treasury. Can a similar guarantee be depended on at the 
present period, when Poland is ruled by a foreign and absolute 
Government, which considers ^e public money as belonging to 
the ruler ? 

In this stale of things a reci])rocal liquidation of foreign 
debts would be nearly equivalent to their extinction. 

This difference is still more appalling to Pules who subse¬ 
quently to the last Revolution were coinpelJed to fly their 
ountry and seek refuge in a foreign land. 

These exiles having been deprived ot their fortunes by the con¬ 
fiscations exercised in Poland, had still some slight guarantees 
for their losses in the sums their country claimed from France. 
Alaiiy of them are persuiiully interested in these claims, eitlier 
as original creditors, most of them having served in tlie French 
army, or us the heirs or consignees of such. Therefore a 
liquidation with Russia on the basis of the reciprocal evaluation 
of thecluiius, would be tantamount to a new confiscation of Polish 
property, and the unfortunate refugees would thus he de¬ 
prived of the last remnaut of their foi tunes. 'J'his measure would 
be profitable only to the Czar, by adding to the contiscations 
he has already so inhumanly decieed. 

The interpellations addressed to the French IMiiiistcrs in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the ‘23rd and 2l)th January being still the 
general topic of the press, the Journal Le ro/unais \\-as given 
a more fully detailed article to elucidate the question. 

The points in litigation are between Paris and Warsaw. 
Poland occupied by French troops; the Polish army devoted 
to the interests of France ; the Duchy of Warsaw created by 
Napoleon ; the Empire jirotecting that Duchy; these are the 
events which gave rise to the debts and sums reciprocally 
advanced, of which the liquidation is now claimed. 

Things are now altered. The Duchy of Warsaw, which during 
the period of its existence would hare negociated in its own 
name, is now extinct. It is, as it were, twice deceased. The 
ally and protege of France, it first became dependent on the 
Emperor Alexander, who was constituted its guardian by the 
European powers assembled at Vienna; at a later period, falling 
a prey and victim to the emperor Nicholas, it was spoliated, 
divided, and politically annihilated. By diplomacy it is con¬ 
sidered no longer in existence, its dcath-wanant having been 

signed by a European treaty; and though deceased a second time 
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in consequence of the violation of this same treaty, the Duchy in 
spite of the usurpation of Russia, cannot have forfeited the rights 
it had acquired. As a nation never dies, what by protocols is 
termed death should be looked upon as a momentary impotency, 
as a species of minority. However, this impotency, it is to be 
hoped, will not last for ever,—this minority will end sooner or 
la ter. 

The author examines the state of the question in the three 
principal periods to which it relates; from 1807 to 1812, 1815 
to 1880, 1831 to 1835. 

1807—1812. If we were now at that period, all that has 
been said in the chamber, on both sides of the question, would 
not have been said; no interpellation would have been addressed 
to the ministry, and the question relative to the reciprocal 
claims of France and tlie duchy of Warsaw, freed from any 
foreign consideration, would nut have been deemed more in¬ 
tricate than a common settling of accounts. The diHerent sums, 
anil the proof establishing those sums, might have been dis¬ 
puted, but common arithmetic would have decided the point 
without dithciilty. And it is easy to be convinced the affair 
would have been settled without delay. Resides, had there 
been anv coiiltstation, it would iiave been between friends and 
natural allies, and easily decided ; on one side would have been 
seen a powerful empire ruled by a model of cautious policy; on 
the other side, a state in the infancy of its national restoration, 
intlnciiced by France, and attached to that country by the 
most noble and elevated sentiments of patriotism; and neither 
of the two allies, it is not to be doubted, would have deviated 
from the Kjiiiit of the negotiation. The documents to be re¬ 
ferred to wei e 

1. The treaty of Tilsit of 7th July 1807, in virtue of which 
the Duchy of Warsaw was constituted*. 

2. The. constitutional Act of the duchy of Warsaw'l*. 

3. The convention of Bayonne of lUtli May 1808, as the 
principal instrument of the financial relations between the two 
countries!;. 

4. The title deeds of the debts. 

1815—1830, The disasters of Napoleon having caused the 
military occupation of the duchy of Warsaw by the Russians, 

^ .See the HuUetin det tMh, scries IV. No. 151. 

t Sec CoHfctiim den Cniutilution*. (!harte», et Lui» Fnndamenlales den 
prnpln def Europe, by Dufuiir Uiivcrnier and (juadet, 1830. Vol. 4, 
pajte 7.». 

} See Reeueil dei principau* Treiidti by Martens, Guttineuen 1817. 
Vol. V, No. 7, page l/S- 
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and subsequently- the invasion of France, the abdication of 
Fontainebleau, and the meeting of the congress at Vienna;— 
this duchy, which was destined to become the focus of an in¬ 
dependent Poland, to which the army remained faithful, and in 
fact did never serve, carry arms, nor march against France*, 
—this duchy was given up to Ae Emperor Alexander, who was 
to govern it under the title of constitutional king of Poland. 

To the four documents referred to above, the seven follow¬ 
ing may be added as relating to the period in question. 

5. The treaty of Paris of 30th May 1815, in which it is 
stipulated in favour of the duchy of iVarsaw, by an additional 
clause, that the claims of the latter are to be liquidated by 
a special commissiont. 

0. The treaty of 3rd May 1815, between Russia and Prussia. 

7. The Treaty of the same day, between Russia and 
Austria. 

8. The general act of the Congress of Vienna of 9th of June 
1815, all three regulating the future destiny of the new king¬ 
dom of Poland constituted in lieu, and inheriting the rights of 
the Duchy of Warsawf. 

9. The definitive Treaty of peace between Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia, and France, of 20th November 
1815, of which a separate article stipulates that a special com¬ 
mission shall be sent to Warsaw to liquidate the claims of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, and annuls the Convention of Bayonne§. 

* It miiKt be by some involuntary mistake that M. Isambert made 
use of the followinir words in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 26th 
January:— 

‘ Polish corps were roinpclled to march a^nst France, along with 
the Russian corps in the war of ISIS.’ 

That tlii.s never was the case, AF. Isambert will himself admit, if he 
will only call to iiiciiiory that the project of the Emperor Nicholas 
to senil the Polish army against France in IKK), fifteen years afterwards, 
iras one of the principal causes of the Revolution which broke out on the 
2!)th November of the same year at Warsaw. 

t Additional Article.—* The duchy of Warsaw having been under the 
administration of a provisional council established by Russia ever since 
that eonntry ivas occupied by her arms, the two high contracting parties 
liaye agreed to appoint iinniediately a Special t.!oinmission, composed on 
both sides of an equal number of commissioners, who shall be charged 
with the examination and liquidation of their respective claims and idl the 
arrangements relative thereto. The present additional articie shali have 
the same force and effect ns if inserted verbatim in the patent treaty of this 
day.’—Sec BhUpUh <la Lois, series 6, No. 16. 

{ For these three acts, sec JHistoire du Traitd de FieHoe, by Hassan, vol. 
iiL pages 3. .16, 116. 

J i Sfpande article teilh Raiiia. See /iieteire du Congrie de Fkime, 
. iii. page 333. 
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10. The Convention concluded between France and Russia 
on 27th September 1810, instead of the separate Article of 
the Treaty of 20th November 1815, by which France engages 
to liquidate the sums paid hy the Duchy of Warsaw in virtue 
of the Convention of Bayonne*. 

11. The Convention between Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia and France on 25th April 1818, which acquits France 
of all ultimate payments, with the exception of the Polish 
claims reserved for a separate liquidationf. 

A thorough examination of the acts of four successive years, 
proves that in spite of the spirit of plunder which predominated 
at that period, there was an exception made in iavour of an 
ancient and faithful ally of Prance, and the sums due to (he 
Duchy of Warsaw were considered distinct and separate, and 
although the claims of all other foreign nations on France were 
summarily dealt with, those of the Duchy of Warsaw were re¬ 
served for a special liquidation. 

1831—1835. In this third period, things are totally altered. 
There no longer exists a Duchy of Warsaw as created by the 
Treaty of Tilsit, nor a Kingdom of Poland as constituted by the 
Congress of Vienna. The nation to which liiurope, not daring to 
render it independent as she would have desired, had granted a 
national existence and a charter to constitute that nationality, 
that nation is now reduced to a state of abject servility as a 
province dependent on the Empire of Russia. That once 
powerful nation is now deprived of its liberty, its constitution, its 
army, its tutelary institutions. This state of things, illegal in 
every respect, and arising from the tyrannical abuse of conquest, 
is sanctioned by no public European act, but was consented to 
under the protestations of France and England, and the silence 
of the other powers. 

To form a correct idea of this epoch, as relates to the unac¬ 
knowledged rights of Poland, the following documents, in¬ 
dependent of those indicated for the former periods, must be 
re^. 


* See Journal drt DrhnU 26 Janunry 

f Article 5. ‘ By the stipulation contained in the forej^oing articles, France 
ia completely freed both in capital and interest prescribed by article IH 
of the Convention of 20th Noremitcr 1815, of all debts mentioned in the 
Treaty of 5Uth May 1814, and the Convention of 20th November 1815, and 
claimed accordinr to the form preecribed bu the laid Convention, so that tlie 
above-inentioncd debts arc as mr us re^ranls I'rancc, to be considered extinct 
and annulled, and can never again be set im aa a claim against her.'—See 
Uittmre du Conigrei de Htnne, vol. iii. p. 365. 
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12. The Charter given to the Kingdom of Poland, 27th 
November 1815* * * § . 

13. The Maiiifestoof the Polish Diet of 10th Januai^ 1831, 
which contains the complaints of the nation against the Russian 
Government, and in which the late llevolutiou originatedi*. 

14. The Speech from the French Throne on 23rd J uly 1831, and 
the address of the Chamber of Deputies of the same year, stating 
that the real rights of Poland are not forgotten by France;};. 

15. The Ukase of 2t>th February 1832, whereby the Charter 
is abolished and Poland reduced to a province^. 

IG. The three debates in the English Parliament of 18th and 
28th June and 9th July 1833, on three motions of R. C. Fer- 
gusson. Esq.; which show that England protested against the 
violation of the rights of Poland||. 

From comparing the history of the three foregoing periods, 
may be drawn the following conclusions. 

First. That none of the changes that Poland may have un¬ 
dergone since 18U7, have invalidated the rights she legally 
acquired by the constitution of the Duchy of Warsaw. 

Secondly. That during the first of the above-mentioned 
periods, these rights would have been discussed without inter¬ 
ference, and the claims of the Duchy attended to and granted. 

Thirdly. That during the second of these periods, the Kingdom 
which succeeded to the Duchy would have treated through the 
medium of its constituted King, and France would doubtless have 
discharged such debts as were duly substantiated. 

Fourthly. That, during the third, that is the present period, 
everything having been overturned in Poland by brute force, 
and arbitrary power having succeeded to a legal and national 
constitution established by Treaties, France cannot and ought 
nut to treat on the Polish claims with Russia, much less to 
liquidate them. 

The author for a inoineut allows, that if a liquidation were to 
be cdected, it might possibly, as far as regards pecuniary arrange¬ 
ments, be favourable to France. He quotes the semi-official 
Journaf des Debats, of which the number of 27th January con¬ 
tained the following remarkable paragraph. 


• See CoUevtiou des VmsiUul'mts, Chartes et Lois Fomlamenta/es des 
peHfdes de t’Kurnpe, I»y nufuiir Diivvriiiur mid (iaiidi't. ItCtO, vol. iv. p, 85. 

t See ^HHMoire Jlistorigue Vtiieerselle, I8.‘t(l. Appendix page 180. 

i Sec the same fur IKil. .\ppcudis p. 55, and or text ‘J-l/. 

§ See tlic eninc for 1832. Appendix page 18-1. 
ji See Report of the Debate in the House of Cuniinoas. 18tli April 1832. 
28tb June 1832, and 9th July 1833, extracted from the il/irrvr if Per- 
ikment. 
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' IF we owe anything, no ministry in the world dare propose to the 
Chamber of Deputies to grant an indemnity to Russia as heir to 
Poland.* 

He shows that even if the French Treasury were to be a 
gainer by this liquidation, France would be acting in direct 
opposition to her own policy, to her own interests. 

' If you consent to indemnify Russia as succeeding to the rights of 
the Polish nation, you sanction the violation, ratify the annihilation 
of the Polish Charter, and you will constitute yourselves a party to an 
act of iniquity. Russia is deeply interested in attaining this object, 
and a sum amounting to several luilltons paid to France, would not be 
considered by her too exorbitant; as by this small sacrifice, her actual 
position, now only provisional, precarious, and extra-legal, would at 
once berome constituted, invariable, and legitimate. Uf how little 
profit would this result prove to France! She will no longer have a 
right to make use of that honourable and independent language in her 
future transactions with Russia, which so becomes her dignity; she 
will have openly confessed her tveakness and her error, in previously 
demanding the execution of Treaties.' 

It will be perceived, that these remarks greatly involve the 
policy of Great Britain in one point of view. She has joined in 
refusing to uphold Russia in the violation of the constitution 
and nationality of Poland; Lord Palmerston gave lengthened 
and clear explanations on this point to Parliament on the 9th of 
April 1833. Tranquilly to stand by and witness the Russo- 
French liquidation, an act which would be equivalent toa passive 
acknowledgment on the part of France of the usurpations of 
Russia, would be contrary to the dignity and interest of the 
British nation. 


Akt. IX,—I. Thoughts ujion the Aristocracy of England. By Isaac 
Tomkins. Gent.—Fifth Edition. London: Henry Hooper. 
183.5. pp. 23. 

2. A Letter to Isaac Tomkins, Getit. Author of the Thoughts upon the 
Aristocracy. From Mr. Peter Jenkins.—Fifth Edition, with u 
postscript London; Henry Hooper. 1835. pp. II. 

3. A Letter to Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins on Primogeniture. 
By Timothy Winterbottom.—Fourth Edition. London: William 
Pickering. 183.5. 

^HESE pamphlets are worthy of attention, not so much for 
the novelty of what is saia in them, as for the manner in 
which it is said, and for the quarter from which they are 
commonly believ^ to proceed. Various publications on the 
liberal side, have been for years laying bare the inteiests of 
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the Aristocracy, so as to make theift apparent even to the 
dullest and least penetrating minds; and the results, not the 
least of which is to be considered the appearance of such 
works as these, with the sensation produced by them, show that 
they have not laboured in vain. Yet there are some minor 
points which have never, it^ is believed, been so thoroughly 
made visible, as they are here by the handy-work of Messrs. 
Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins. One of them is, the social 
(speaking of it as distinguished from the polUkat) influence 
of such a caste as our aristocracy. One of the forms under 
which this influence has exhibited itself, is what has been 
called Fashion. Some one has expressed a wish that Voltaire 
were alive in England, to write the philosophy of fashion. 
The following remarks of Isaac Tomkins, Gent., might form 
a chapter, or at least notes for a chapter, of such a work. 
He is speaking of what is called high society, the society to 
wjt, not merely of the nobility or titular aristocracy of England, 
but of ' all their immediate connexions, and all who live in the 
same circles, have the same objects, and from time to time 
attain the same privileges.’ For with regard to these latter, 
—viz., those who are not immediately connected by blood with 
the House of Lords,—Mr. Tomkins remarks in his plain 
but forcible manner; — ' They are admitted to the same 
familiarities; they receive the same respect from those who 
foolishly look up to rank, and yet more foolishly gaze at 
fashion ; they find the avenues to power as well as distinction 
open to them; they are born even to a political supremacy 
wnich others earn by working for it and deserving it. What 
difiTereuce in society is there between a lord's second son, or 
indeed his eldest, and the son of a rich squire, especially if 
he be of old family, that is, if his father and grandfather have 
been squires before him V 

'The following is Mr. Tomkins’s account of the society in 
which these people live, the ‘ exclusive circles’ as they are 
sometimes termed. The account coincides wonderfully with 
the view given in the preceding number of this Review (Art. 
Arisiocraiic Revelations) from the accounts furnished by the 
* fine folks ’ themselves. 

" But surely,” the country or the city reader will exclaim, ’* there 
must be something extremely captivating in this fine society, which 
makes it so much run after, and gives it so much sway, not only over 
the fashion, but even over the policy of the country !” For that it 
does exercise such influence we cannot deny. Statesmen pass much 
of their time in it: they discuss tlieir measures of a party nature before 
the empty women and the frivolous youths who compose it.' They 
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are not a little moved by the opinion which has dominion in these 
select circles; they are prevented from making useful appointments 
of men unknown to these arbiters and arbi tresses of fashion—and 
therefore despised by them—but who would be still more despised If 
they were known^ because they arc men of learning and sound sense. 
The same statesmen are also kept from taking an interest in many 
good works—as in humane and ph^anthropic pursuits—and in sup- 
]M)rting wise measures of improvement founded upon profound views 
of human nature and of man's wants, by the same tone of ridicule 
with which, within these sacred precincts, all mention of such things 
is sure to be greeted. Lastly, as those circles are drawn routid the 
very jbeus of all hatred and contempt for the jicople, they are the very 
hotbeds of Toryism and intolerance; nothing being more certain thau 
that the Women of Fashion and all the young Aristocrats (perhaps 
more or less of all parties) hate Ueform,—^look down upon tlie people, 
—desire more or less openly to have a strong, arbitrary, Tory 
government, and would fain see the day dawn upon military power 
established on the ruins of the national representation.' 

What, then," our honest yeoman's son, our worthy tradesman s 
daughter, may properly ask, ** What is ft that gives the Aristocratic 
circte all this extraordinary influence; and first of all, why ta the 
admission into Aristocratic society so very highly prized, that we of 
the middle classes arc ready to leave father and inotlicr, and brother 
and sister, and cleave unto tliem, if wc can only, at the cost of such 
sacrifices, obtain admittance within their pale r” 

* First, it must be admitted that there is a very great, a very real 
charm, in those circles of society. The elegance of manners which 
there prevails is perfect; the taste which reigns over all is complete ; 
the tone of conversation is highly agreeable—infinitely below that of 
France indeed—but still most fciscinating. There is a lightness, an 
ease, a gaiety, which to those* who have no important object in view, 
and who deem it tlie highest privilege of existence, and the utmost 
effort of genius, to pass the hours agreeably, must be all that is most 
attractive.’ 

* After this ample admishion, let us add, that whoever, after passing 
an evening in this society, shall attempt to recollect the substance of 
the conversation, will find himself engaged in a hopeless ta&L It 
would be easier to record the changes of colour in a pigeon's neck, or 
the series of bounds made by an Aeolian harp, or the Kirms and hues 
of an Aurora Borealis, All is pleasing; all pretty; all serviceable 
in passing the time ; but all unsubstantial. If man had nothing to do 
here below but to spend, without pain or uneasiness the hours nut 
devoted to sleep, certainly there would be no reason lo complain of 
these coteries. But if he is accountable for his time, then surely he 
has no right to pass it thus. Compared with this, chess becomes a 
science; drafts and backgammon are highly respectable. Compared 
with this, dancing, which is exercise, and even games of romps, are 
rational inodes or passing the houis. Compared with this, it is worthy 
of a rational being to read the most frivolous romance that ever was 
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penned, or gaze upon the poorest mime that ever strutted on the 
stage.’ 

* The want of sense and reason which prevails in these circles is 
wholly inconceivable. An ignorance of all that the more refined of 
the middle, or even of the lower classes, well know, is accompanied 
by an insulting contempt for any one who docs not know any of the 
silly and worthless triilcs which Itinn the staple of their only know¬ 
ledge. An entire incapacity of reasoning is twin sister to a ready and 
flippant and authoritative denial of all that reason has taught others. 
An utter impossibility of understanding what men of learning and 
experience Imvc become familiar with, stalks hand in band, insolent 
and exulting, with a stupid denial of truths which are all but self- 
evident, and are of extreme importance. Every female member of 
this exquisite class is under the exclusive dominion of some waiting 
maid, or silly young lover, or slander-mongcring newspaper ; and if 
not under the sway of one paper, lives in bodily fear of two or three. 
Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by turns employed to disarm these 
tyrants; and however tormented the wretched victim may be, she is 
forced bv some strange fatality, or propensity, to read what most 
tortures iier.* ’ 

' Indeed the relations of this Aristocratic class with the press, form 
one of the features most illustrative of the Aristocratic character, 
replete as it is with all the caprice ant! waywardness, the unreasoning 
and often unfeeling piYipensities, the nlternntc fits of blindness to all 
(lunger, and alarm where all is safe; in short, all that goes to the 
composition of a child, niid a spoiled child.' 

' Of the press, then, they live in habitual dread ; but it is a fear, 
which being altogether void of wisdom, produces good neither to its 
victims nor its objects. Frightened to death at any unfavourable 
allusion to themselves or their ways, they support with the most 
stoical indiitereiice nil attacks upon their professed principles, all 
opposition to the policy they fancy they approve. Furious to the 
pitch of Bethlcm or St. Luke's, if they themselves be but touched 
or threatened, nothing cun he more cxcinplarv than the fortitude with 
which they sustain the rudest shocks that can be given to the reputa¬ 
tion of their dearest and nearest connexions.’— p. 11—>14. 

In reference to the assertion near the beginning; of this 
quotation, that * statesmen are prevented from making useful 
appointments of men unknown to these arbiters and arbitresses 
of fashion, and therefore despised by them, but who would be 
still more despised if they were known ; because they are men 
of learning and sound sense,’ it may be here observed, that it is 
known to many what opposition was raised even in the liberal 
Whig Cabinet, of which Lord Brougham was a member, to any 
such appointments as ar$ here spoken of; the aristocratic 
imbeciles and fribbles who composed the bulk, going against the 

one or two men of talent and liberality whom it contained. 
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uno disee onates. In one case, which is a striking exemplifica¬ 
tion of this, there was an individual who had performed the 
most laborious, the most momentous, the most valuable, nay 
inappreciable services to the public, which services were 
altogether unpaid for. A certain office of some value, intimately 
connected with the business in which this gentleman had been 
employed, was to be filled. Now the natural way in any 
reasonably governed state, would have been at once to appoint 
this man to that office; and for the two most cogent reasons in 
the world;—1st. That he was the person out of all comparison 
best fitted to perform efficiently the duties of it.—2ud]y. That he 
had earned it by his services, otherwise entirely unreinunerated. 
And what did the official saves of the Whig Aristocracy ? They 
did precisely what is indicated above by Isaac Tomkins, 
Gent. The man in cpiestion was unknown to their women of 
fashion; he was not, in their sense,' a gentleman they had 
never heard of him before he performed those services, which 
were alone sufficient to outweigh all that all of them together 
had ever done in the whole course of their poor, paltry, frivolous, 
insect existences. In short, he was not lixe Justice Shallow’s 
* sufficient man' Mouldy, ‘ a man of good friends,’ so they set 
him aside, and appointed men * of good friends,’ who were 
known unto their women. 

Of patrician taste in literature and witof courts, courtiers, 
court-jesters, buffoonery, &c. Mr. Isaac Tomkins thus, 
speaketh;—and his remarks will be found not a little edifying 
as well as amusing. 

■That their [the Aristocracy's]encouragement is confined to the 
vilest portion of the press, has long ago been affirmed, and is not 
denied. The respectable journals arc no favourite reading of theirs. 
The newspaper that fearlessly defends the right; that refuses to 
pander for the headlong passions of the multitude, or cater for the 
vicious appetites of the sclccter circles; that does its duty alike 
regardless of the hustings and tlie boudoir; has little chance of 
lying on the satin-wood table, of being blotted with ungrammatical 
ill-spelt notes, half bad English, half worse French, or of being 
fondled by fingers that have just broken a gold-wax seal on a 
grass-green paper. But more es|iccially will it be excluded, possibly 
eztru£d, from those sacred haunts of the Corinthian order, if it 
convey any solid instruction upon a useful or important subject, 
interesting to the species which the writers adorn, ami the patricians 
do their MSt to degraile. Even wit the most refined finds no echo 
in such minds; and if it be used in illustrating an argument or in 
pressing home the demonstration (which it often may be,) the author 
Is charged with treating a serious subject lighdy, and jesting 
where he should reason. Broad humour, descending to farce, is the 
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utmost reoiili of their capacity; and that is of no value in their 
eyes unless it raises a laugh at a friend’s expense. Some who 
have lived at Court, and are capable of better things, say they 
carefully eschew all jests ; for princes take such tilings as a personal 
affront—as raising the joker to their own level, by culling on them 
to laugh with him. One kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find 
favour in those high latitudes—iivherc the author is himself the 
subject of the merriment. Uuffbonery is a denizen in all courts, 
but most commonly indigenous; and after the court's example 
patrician society is fashioned. It is not in the true Aristocratic circles 
that any one will adventure the most harmless jest wlio would not 
pass for a jacobin or a free-thinker. He may make merry with the 
led-captain, or the humble companion, or possibly the chaplniu 
(though that was rather iti the olden time, before the French lle- 
volutioii had taught the upper orders to pay the homage rendered 
by vice to virtue*, without acquiring piety or morals). Any other 
kind of wit rather indicates, if tolerated, that the adventurous 
individual has found his way thither from the lower latitudes of 
the liberal party.’—-p. 16. 

The sensation which Mr. Tomkins’s pamphlet has created 
is a very curious and significant fact. In a note a|)pended 
to some of the later editions (the edition hero quoted is the 
fifth), occur the following reniaiks on a fact, certainly, as is 
theie observed, * instructive enough.’ 

‘The Qumierhf 7?mVw, the organ of the Aristocratic Church 
and of the Lay Aristocracy, 1ms taken the np|)ortunity of printing the 
greater part of (he work, under pretence of giving n rc\icw of it. 
Pretence it jdainly is; for there is hardly one remark added, and 
not one syllable of censure or objection ! Can any thing more plainlv 
demonstrate that the cause of the Aristocracy is liatefiil even to the 
very writers who nlTcct to support it ? Van any thing better prove 
its decline among all educated and sensible men ? Mr. Canning's 
abhorrence of it is well known, and so is the hatred with which he 
WHS repaid. Bui in our times (he advocate of cstahli.shincnts can 
think of nothing better than giving a very wide circulation to Sir. 
I. Tomkins’s (ibscrvations. These Quarterly llevicwcrs would not 
for the world that those observations were not generally known !’— 
Note p. 23. 

As Mr. Isaac Tomkins dealt chiefly with the House of Lords, 
Mr. Peter Jenkins on the other hand devotes his attention to 


* ‘//ypocrfiy—thus tlcscrihed by a French writer, wit, and nohleinun— 
indeed a Duke; fur in France, ivhcfe, even under the ahsuhite monarchy, 
the claims of letters and talents wen; always admitted, the iiuhility 
cultivated wit and learning, anil were a race iutinitely superior to our 
own, in proportion as literary men were adiiiittcii into their society oi| 
9 footing of eijiiality.’ 

voi.. xxiu.— Westuiinster Review, M 
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the House of Commons. He thus delivers his opinion on that 
subject. 

'Look only at the House of Commons—to take an example from 
what indeed lies at the root of the evil tree, whose bitter fruits we are 
all of us now catin^r. The Aristocracy represent us in rurliamcntj 
andj at the late election, as at all )Vich times, they were clothed in line 
smootli words—fnllofcxpreshions to ovcrtlowing-^frliUcring in pledges 
and promises3 while they smiled iVoiii ear to ear in kindness and 
courtesy towards u<. 'J'hey would take oil* the malt-tax; and who, as 
Sir Jloger (ireisley sui<l to the Derby gulls of farmers, who dared 
accuse /Am of ever breaking a promise P They would oppose 

Ministers, and restore reformers to power.They were no party 

men to bring in a Whig Aristocracy, any more than to keep in u Tory 
one. Ihit to reforming men and re'fonning measures they would look 
-«nnd they would devote tliemselves to give cheap fond to the 
country ; and u reforming—a resil reforming Ministry to the King/ 

‘ Next look at what these honest and faithful stewards have bceu 

doing ever since. .Do not let us disguise the truth from 

ourselves. Our rkpresextativks uave deceived us ;-^do not let 

deceive oij'uskta'Ks. a considerable uajoritv of thk house 
OK COMMONS IS AO \iNsT ALL RKKORM- That majority, in its heart, hates 
tlie people. It.s fears are pointed to (he pmgress of improvement; its 
care is for the pri\ ileged orders ; its darlitig object is to keep all things 
us tnndi ns p'>--ibU* in their present state, and just to give us us mucli 
relief as they cannot either rcii-'t or evade giving. 'J'hey do not, in 
sulistance or effect, ditfer from the House of Lords, which is their 
natural ally, and their only lawful superior, to whose interests they an* 
(pntc williii:;i: to sierificc tlicir constituents at any moment tliey can 
do it in safety. Tlic Ijonis will nut oppose a reform, when they arc 
nfriiid of being swept away if they do. Tlic hulk of tlie (amiinons— 
a majority of 100 at the lea'll—will let rcfiirm pass, which tliey dure not 
resi^it without being sure of losing their seatis. • • • • • Those members 
only give us ju^t as much sujiport and protection us they cannot possibly 
withhold 3 and in all other cases they refuse to stir for us. Hence 
neither Lord John Uusscll could frame an amendment worth a straw, 
excepting for merely party purposes 3 nor could Mr. Hume support the 
people’s most important right, to stop supplies till grievances were 
redressed. Hence all motions of any value nie put off*, because there 
is u struggle to turn out one set of Aristocrats, and put another in tlicir 

place..I do not blame those men,—the chiefs of the liberal and 

popular portion of tlie Whig party 3 on the contrary, 1 feel the debt 
ofgratitndc we owe them. Hut what can they do with such a system ? 
They dare not break with the Aristocracy, to which almost all of them 
-—mure than nine in every ten—actually belong; they dare not fly in 
the face of the Court, which, os things are now arranged, may turn 
out a .Ministry without notice, and without the least reason nsiigned ; 
and, after plunging the country in confusion, retreat andsuflerno kind 

of penalty or even inconvenience from its intrigue. . (hir 

friends arc the iiiiiioriiy; and the rest of the opjiosition, who in cose 
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of a change will be tlie mini«^tcriiil body* is bomiioscd of men in whom 
llie country never can again plnec any trust; berause they have got 
into Parliiinient under false pretences; wliccdling us one day with 
promises of strong votes, anil breaking these promises the next; 
gaining their seats by pledges of reform* and forfeiting those pledges 
the Rionient they wore sworn in/—p. 1. 

Peter cnncludes his pampliTet with a postscript, containing 
801110 remarks on the new liberal fjovernment. lie says, 1 told 
you what L expected it would be made of; and certainly, Isaac, 
for your taste it is quite aristocrntical enough. Theie sire Lords 
enow in it to suit your notions of things. Nine Lords and three 
Commoners! Peter gives the fbllov.ing edifying specimen of 
the vhruiar reasoning of what are culled the courtly and 
fashionable circles ; and Peter has no doubt been ' to Court ’ in 
his day, for he talks as gingerly of the * line folks ’ ns if they 
were his own flesh and blouil. 


' One thing must really he gratifying to the people—the indignation 
which the announcement of the change creates, in what are called the 
courtly and fashionable circles, where, hy the way, all the reasoning 
tqion sueh mutters runs in that figure. Thus, Oh, for Ciod's sake. 
Ictus ha\c no more Lord Althorps, or Lord llronghains, or Lord 
Durhains ; for then we shall have real reform/’ And (lien, ** Pray, 
pray, none of your real reforms ; for then we shall have Loid Althorp, 
and Lord llrougham, and Lord Dnrhain, liack again,” ^VeU, but 
now thc^^ lun-st make their dclieatoaiul hcjueumi^li iiiiiul.snp to a little 
more oi a real reform; for without il, neither this nor any other 
CTOvernincut can go on ; and if w'o get it, we iiui'«t make up our minds 
not to care who gives it, us.’ 

The third pamphlet inrulioned at the head of this Article 
treats of a question which as it is somewhat less hacknied, so it 
is still more interesting atid importuut than those which arc 
discussed in the other. 

Of the two roots of tliat evil tree which, like the deadly 
Tfpaa, has so long overshadowed and poisoned the very 
life-springs of English society ; one, the accuniulutiou of 
political pow(T in a few hands, was extirpated, or at least 
greatly diminished, by the Reform Bill- The other — the 
artificial accumulation of wealth in a few hands—still remains; 
and ns long ns it does, a part of the pestilence will remain. 
You may amend poor laws; you may improve the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; you may reform the legislature itself; 
you may even difluso education; Mr. Ilnme may bring 
forward srhemos of rclreiichmeiit; Mr. Grolo, motions on the 
ballot; and liord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck, iiioiions on the 
subject of national education,—for ages; but till the artificially 
large fortunes arc broken down, the work will be incomplete, 

M 2 
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nay futile. Besides the immense mass of hope and fear, 
and the proportionate motives to venality and servility, of 
which they are the source,—they afford such a stimulus to all 
men to get rich, as to leave hardly any time for the culti¬ 
vation of their spiritual nature. This is the cause of the gross 
ignorance,—so gross as to ma^^e them a subject of ridicule, 
—of every thing but their own narrow and sordid pursuits, 
exhibited by many of our tradesmen, and even of our mer¬ 
chants and professional men ;—of their devotion to money, as 
the sole earthly good ;—so much so, as to exemplify that state 
of mind in which a greater value is set upon the means than 
upon the end; of their coarse and uncultured manners, and 
still coarser and more uncultured minds, which have made 
them so much an object of derision to the Aristocracy. It 
is not forgotten that there is another thing to be guarded 
against, viz. the discouragement of industry. But the fallacy 
contemplated on this head, is that greater encouragement is 
given to industry by the accumulated fortunes, than would 
be given by the same or a greater quantity of wealth, spread 
over a greater number of individuals. There might be some 
difference in the kinds of industry encouragedthere might 
not be so much demand for carvers of ‘ the dog Bashaw —but 
it is clear the quantity on the whole could not be less *. 

Ill this matter, one Mr. Timothy Winterbottom,—as it would 
seem, a kinsman of the Tomkins and Jenkins family,—in a 
letter to the said Isaac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins, has done 
the state some service. The state of the case at present 
seems to be this. The fortune and style of living of him upon 
whom the property of the father descends, give the tone to 
English society, and form the standard below which prudent 
parents will not permit their daughters to marry, and- to attain 
which, as observed above, all classes of English society at 
present devote their whole time and energies to the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth, to the exclusion of every worthier object. But 
the most interesting point of view to look at this subject is. to 
observe the effect produced on the younger branches of wealthy 
and aristocratic families, by this law or custom of primogeni¬ 
ture ; and on this point Mr. Winterbottom’s observations are 
most valuable and interesting. 

' The younger branches of the family are necessarily but slenderly 
provider] for, in order that the patrimony may be bestowed entire on 
the favonred one. As long ns the family continue in childhood they 


* For an answer lo the fears expressed on the -ultimate consequences of 
the subdivision of property, see p. 3G of the present Number. 
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are, with the exception perhaps of that adulation which sycophants 
and flatterers too early bestow upon the eldest, brought up alike,— 
they enjoy the same luxuries, they form the same friendships, 
they acquire the same tastes, they learn to relish the same society-— 
but when they arrive at the age of manhood, they begin to feel their 
difierent position in the scale of sdbial life. \Vhu is there that has not 
seen the diflerence of the reception of the members of the same family 
in this town? The youn^r brother is eyed with coldness and 
jealousy, while the eldest is received with flattering solicitude, with 
welcome and cordiality. To the younger the society of women is 
denied. He is forbid to aspire to the nfiection of those with whom he 
was born on an equality, but below the reach of whom he is degraded 
by the o|^icration of this law. He may, indeed, mend his fortune, by 
taking up with some worn.^ut titled dowager, or rich ill-tempered 
fright; but to him love founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure,” 
is a blessing unattainable. The fortune and circumstances of him 
upon whom the pro|)erty of the father will descend is that which gives 
the tone to that society in which a family is placed, and the artifleial 
accumulation of wealth upon one has thus the eilecc of raising the 
standard, under which parents will not permit their daughters to 
marry. It aggravates the distance between the various members of 
society in a twofold manner, by causing an artifleial elevation on the 
one side, and an artificial depression on the other; and this to a 
degree greater than may at first be imagined. It is not merely the 
land of the parent which may be affected by this law. He who is heir 
to his father may be heir to many—he who is not cun be heir to none. 
The rich man may receive unintentional additions to his estate; he 
may receive intentional bequests from those whose dis|)ositioii5 are 
formed upon the law. Not so the poorer younger brother. No 
landed windfall cun come to him. If he receive anything it must be 
by the special grace and favour of the donor. Primogeniture draws 
an invidious distinction between persons who Frequent the same com¬ 
pany. It tends to cstablKsh a class who are more nr less excluded 
from all society; from that in which they were born, for want of 
means to retain their places; and from that below them, by the feel¬ 
ing and habits of the other ; a younger brother is somewhat in the 
situation of Mahomet's coffin. A man may be mortified because 
he cannot obtain admission to society he covets, but it is something 
more than mortification to be excluded from society to which he 
naturally belongs, and which he has just begun to relish.' 

* It may be urged, that whether primogeniture prevail or not, as 
long ns differences of fortune exist those who possess tlio greatest 
wealth will meet with the greatest attention among the children of 
this world. This nobody can doubt for a moment. The suiwrior 
attention paid to wealth is niiturni; but primogeniture draws an 
artificial line. It makes a gulf between members nf the same family, 
the nearest and most intimate relations. It gives'birth tu arnigance 
in the place where it is most intolerable. Where property is left to 

follow its natural coursei persons in nearly equal circumstances will 
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fall into the same sociely, but priiiio^enitiiro esinnos a subdiviHioii in 
the same cliibs, tVoui the painful o|ienituiiis of which it is diiHcuU to 
escape. Were there no dislinetion between the eldest and the youngest 
cliiUireiij were the property of families distributed eiiually, youngwomen 
and their mothers would be couteijl to dispense with iniiny luxuries 
which at present they regard almostus the necessaries of lifc^ liecuusc 
others enjoy them $ and f lius tiio decent coinforts of domestic enjoyment 
would be placed within tiie rcncli of a larger number of {icrsons of 
both sexes, and tlie aggregate of happiness in the country increased. 
It is indeed true that the liberal ))rofessioiis arc open to all} but let 
me obscr\e, that there is no period in the life of man in which he .so 
greatly needs tlie comfort and solace of domestic affection as when 
he is lirst ^«trl 1 ggiing with tlie dilKcultics of life : when he has attained 
rank, wealth, and distiiictioiii he lias (insM'd that time when the social 
atrections take deepest nait in the heart. He has other objects to 
occupy his aiiud; society, business, and ambition, are then all he 
care.- for. It is in the first moments of professional life, wlien daily 
and repeated inortificatioii is to he borne, that the sup|X)rt and consola¬ 
tion of female tenderness are the most ncedeil. it is from this that si 
man ■icquire.s fre.<9li couiMgc to fsice the diHicuUies of his profession, 
smd to endiiro th*.' angiiisli of di.s:ip]M>intment, which none but those 
who have felt it can imagine ; and this the scorpion must bear alone 
and unpitied, tli.it his idle chier brother may keep a caniage and 
lior^es fur liis wife. 1 am tirndy cmninced that the younger sons of 
a private gcatic nan arc tiie peniuiia of all others the least favourably 
circumstanced to get on in :i profession. The wisest plan, now that 
there is no war to provide for them, is to send them to make tTicir 
fortunes and lose their health in India. It often happens that those 
who are debarred the society of \irtuous women will have recourse to 
the company of the degraded ; and this is an evil which surely has 
M>me weight, when opposed to the Mipponed benefits of priinogciiitiiic. 
Besides, this system, however it may contribute to preserve, pioperty 
iti a direct line of dc-Jcnt, bus likewise no small tendency to defeat 
its own end. As tlie heir apparent, in cases wberc the property is in 
.scttieiueni, is absolutely beyond the control of his father, hi.s conduct 
ib not inihicneed by fc.ir of liLs displeasure; the certainty oF siic- 
ccsiioii enables him to obtain the means of present gratification. 
How many of our landed proprietors, when they come into [hisscHsioii 
of their patrimony, are gricvou-ily hamper'd with unpaid bills, 
annuities, aiid post idiit.s. It is perhaps to primogeniture that we 
are indebted for Crockfonrs—How many heirs apparent are ruining 
tlicir fortunes there or at Newmarket, or breaking their iiucks at 
Melton; anil >et thc.se very men, liowevcr little they may have to 
recommend them but their fortunes or expectancies, nre sure of h 
favourable reception in HocictVf and indeed are only too much em« 
barra.ssed by the attentions they meet with from chaperons nnd 
luothens, 'lo these the insolent leaders of fashiim and the exclusives 
of Aliuauk*s will cringe nnd bow with disgusting mennnesa, as they 
proffer their decked«out daughters to their cboioe. Ho matter wlwt 
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mny be the m«)ruU of the object oi' their attentiun; no insitter wiicther 
he be sclKsh or generous, guoil-tcinpcrcd or violent, gentle or brutal; 
nor whether the claims uF u wife lie Jbrcstallcd by others oFa nature 
less rea{icetablc, so long as he possess the one great reeoinmcndatiun 
of being an elder son. While pi i/cs like these remain in the matri¬ 
monial lottery, the younger, blanks arc rejected and dcbpised.’—]>p. 
—18. 

Timothy then goes on to consider the effect of primogeniture 
on the female sc\. lie describes the process by which the 
'gaudy bait is skilfully played before the eyes of the destined 
victim.’ This is tlie lesult after the heir has been * hooked.’— 


' Jiut with matrimony eonirs repentance. Scarce is the hoiieymoou 
passed, when lie finds out llicdeceptionwliich has been practised; lie 
discovers that instead of an amialile companion, who can enliven 
moments of dulness ns well as partake of the pleasures of gaiety, he 
has married an empty, selfisli, heartless, frivolous person, who cares 
not a sixpence for anything but his fortune, and who looks upon him 
onlyasthc peg upon which her establishment hiings : but it is too late to 
recede ; he may, indeed, ** flounce indignant of tlie guile/' but t!ie line 
oF matrimony is too strong to lie broken. The natural conseijiieiuc 
Follows 3 the gentleman amuses himself with a ini^trcs^, the lady with 
a lover. This imiy be thought a picture too highly coloured ; but 1 
do maintain that it is the tendency of primogeniture to genet ate this 
spirit of rapacity and artifice ; it even teiuLs to make sister rival sister, 
and perhaps a whole family ]>ull caps for one man. May be, indeed, 
under the pressing exigencies of cirL'umstsincc>, a ricli grocer or 
tea^dcalcT is sufTerciI to purchase his admission into the ranks of 
gentility by taking some unsaleable coimnodity off her inotlier's 
hands. If no such thing ns primogeniture exiMed, if things 
were left to follow their own course and permitted to How 
ill their natural channels, this disparity lietwcen the demand and 
supply would vanish, tliis urgent iicres-ity to be the first in the, 
field and to secure the first rich fool, boy, or booby, that might oiler 
would disappear; women would mate with their eijiials, and though 
Hyde Park might not exhibit so long a line of carriage's on a 
Sunday, nor the opera so splendid nii atteiulanec on a Saturday, 
yet the miiiibcr of old maids at Rath and of divorces at Doctors* 
Commons would he iliniinishcd. Independent of tills indirect evil, 
women receive beyond all eompari<<on the greatest injury from primo¬ 
geniture, and especially the daiighter.s of the nobiHty, Their luxuries 
in youth arc greater, and their privations in after life (I speak of 
those who do not marry) in general more severe than tliosc of the 
daughters of our commoners. The provisions For the younger children 
of peers arc often more slender than tho'kc for the younger branches of 
the higher classes of the gentry. Two reasons contribute to this 3 the 
facility oF quartering them on the public,and the necessity «if preserving 
as largo a portion lis possible of the patrimony, to f<»Ilow thedescent and 
support the dignity of the title, A strange sort of dignity indeed^ which 
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has its very fuuiulatinn in state pauperism. Thus those who were nursed 
in the lap of luxury, who fluttered most gaily through the feverish dream 
of fashion, are turned adrift in their maturer years, when mortification 
and neglect press most closely u|K)n them, in hide themselves in some 
cheerless and obscure abode, shorn of the splendour, and even of the 
comforts they enjoyed when young. It n>ay, perhaps, be ui^ed that 
only large estates, which can well bear the bunlen of ample provision 
for younger children, arc made subjects of settlement. 1 have already 
shown that this does not apply to tlie peerage, and the objection itself 
is not founded in fact. Tlie lower arc prone to imitate this as well 
as fkther follies of the higher order, and many very small portions of 
landed property are ns strictly ti(*d up as the fortune of u duke.'— 
—pp. 2K 

Mr. Winterbotiom next considers the objection that might be 
raised against the discontinuance of this custom, on the ground 
that one class of society, the country gentlemen, would then 
disappear from amongst us. lie answers this objection pretty 
much as the author of the Catechism on the Corn Laws answers 
the argument that they, the country gentlemen aforesaid, 'kill 
foxes and others." Tlieie are few things, it is feared, which 
the much-vaunted country ' gcntleiiieii of Old England’ have 
gloried in doing, which *the mole-catclicr would not do better.’ 

lie also thinks that primogeniture has had something to do 
with the institution of the corn monopoly, lie says— 

*To the country gentlemen we owe the evils which the new Poor 
Law Hill was introduced to remedy, with them would disappear our 
game laws, iiod our corn laws would be more easily abolished, Pri- 
inugcnitiire itself could not pmp up the families of the aristocracy did 
not the Corn Laws step in to their aid. Were the occupiers the owners 
of the land they cultivate, w'c should hear no more of the neecssity of 
corn law.s. Were they repealed, many of our smaller M|inrc.s would 
descend from the empty dignity of embarrassed gentlemen to the in¬ 
dependence of yer>meii \ and the owners of large estates, tho.se at least 
where the hiiid was not of very superior quality, would be glad to 
dispose of their pnrperty at very inudenttc prices to purchasers willing 
to undertake its cultivation. Our yeomanry would thus l>c restored, 
and we should get rid of a class of persons of very questionable use, the 
mere fruges consumere nati," and tliat without interference with 
property further than demolishing a monopoly and abuse, in which 
one class, indeed, have long claimed a fee simple. That system of 
things cannot but be contrary to nature, which re(|uircs an unjust law 
like primogeniture, and a tas on the prime necessary of life, to 
support it; and to which sinecures in church and state arc incidental 
evils.*—p, SjS, 

The whole family of Tomkins, See. is good, and the public 
will be glad to aee more of their kin and kind. 
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Art. X.‘ -The Uitlory of Ireland, By Thoina.s Moore, Es<|. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. I.—London; Longman and Co. 1835. 

have written a work of good historical criticism, when the 
materials are already arranged, and the degree of credit to 
which they are entitled prettj^ well known, is generally looked 
on as a service to literature, and an achievement deserving fame. 
If the subject, however, is such, that the author has been obliged 
to search for the proper materials amidst a mass of confusion,— 
that he has found no men who have gone before him capable 
of separating the true from the false, and has had to do it 
himself,—then, if he has in the end produced a well-arranged 
clear, elegant, and judicious hook, his merit as a benefactor to 
science is not far behind that of the men who have made them¬ 
selves famous by their beneficial discoveries in the more exact 
sciences. The subject matterof the present work, is characterized 
by a chaotic discordance of materials, the outward appearance 
of which has caused many to turn hopeless from the attempt to 
reduce them to order. It cannot be said that no portions of 
the subject had been investigated and made clear beforehand, 
or that Mr. Mooie has satisfactorily settled all the questions he 
has discussed; but it must be admitted that here is, for the 
first time, presented to the world, a rational, well-written, and 
critical account of the early history of Ireland. Every nation 
which has not sprouted from some other already in a state of civil¬ 
ization, looks back to a period of what may lie called fabulous 
history. In this to separate the drachms of truth from the 
pounds of falsehood, is generally a task which requires many 
accomplished intellects for its fulfilment; and Ireland has been 
remarkable, not so much for having her annals contaminated with 
fable, as because from certain political causes these fables have 
been obstinately retained. When England looked back to Brutus 
the great grandson of vEneas, with his three sons Locrinus. 
Albanactus, and Camber, and the origin of the kings of Scot¬ 
land was found in the union of a prince of Greece with a 
daughter of Pharaoh, it was not to be expected that Ireland 
should flinch from so glorious a competition; and her bards and 
monkish liistorians soon prepared fur her an origin, which 
excelled all Europe in lustre. Hence Dr. Keating* was 
obliged * to begin his history at the creation of the world,' and 
to have a chapter on ' Tlie first invasion of Ireland before the 


* It is said that Kruliiij;, who wrote in Irish, is not responsible for all the 
absurdities attributed to him; many of them being vausra by the over-zeal 
of Ml translator Dermod O’Connor. 
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flood.’ It became a subject of debate whether Ireland was first 
peopled by the progeny of Ilamba the eldest daughter of (yain, 
or by Bith, a person who either built nn ark for himself or hid 
himself in that of !Xuah. After the t'lood the accounts are more 
distinct. Adlina the son of Beatha was the first to visit the 
Island, and bestow oii it the melodious iiainc of' Inis na bhifoilh 
bhiudhe.’ The country was, however, hardly peopled, until 
Partholan of the race of Ja|)het arrived there about three 
centuries after the Deluge, * on the 14th day of May on a 
Wednesday.' The conduct of this prince’s wife was, it seems, 
of such a description, that the historians have remarked it 
as the first specimen of conjugal infidelity in Ireland. The 
next settler was Neiuedius, a person as to whose pedigree 
there seem to have been doubts. He was followed by the 
great colony of the Firboigs, to whom Ireland owed the first 
constitution of a government, and the division of the country into 
provinces. The Firboigs were afterwards dispossessed by the 
celebrated Tuath-de-Danaan, who arrived 'on the first Monday 
in the month of May.' In the year of the world 37!](i,—or as 
O’Flacherty (between whom and Keating there is a difference 
on this point) will have it, a full year cailier, arrived Milesius 
and his train, the great stock of the kings of Ireland, from 
whom those of Britain were an off-shout, a circumstance w'hich 
is remarked by OTIalloran as the reason why Ireland so readily 
attached itself to England on the accession of James I. In 
this stage of the history, the narrator generally dives back into 
the mists of untir|uity, that he may detail the history of the 
ancestors of Milesius, and their connexion with the principal 
personages of Scripture. Mr. Moore observes— 

' The absence of that mythological colouring which has tinged cijnully 
the early history of the classic and the Scandinavian nations, is pruljably 
owing to the cuimiarativcly late origin of the Irish fables, and their 
having Iicen manufactured for punioses of national \’anity, at a time when 
the efevation of their ancestors from the surface of the earth was not a 
safe mode of laying claim to the honours of a high anthjuity. The his¬ 
torians, however, have liecn unable to avoid such slight trespasses within 
the bounds of the siipcrnatural, as iiromptcd llishni) Nicholson facetiously 
to compare tlicm with the earlier portions of the .Sagas. I'hus, the person 
who preserved the antcilihivian annals, waspreserved olive tillthe arrival of 
>St. Patrick, in the alternate forms of various animals—fact which 
Keating doubts. The Tuatha-tIc-Danaans were u race of soroeren, who 
revived the dead bmlics of the slain in battle, and made them again 
encounter their enemies; and on landing in Indiind they surrounded 
themselves with a mist which rendered them invisible to the Firboigs.’ 

When in later days these fables were reviewed under the 

iliade of extnueotis learning, they were not always made more 
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rational. Thus O’llalloraii fiiiilH in Ireluiicl the Hyperborean 
Island of Diodorus Siculus, traces a minute veseiiiblance be¬ 
tween the coiitttitutioii of his own country and that of Egypt, 
makes the Irish teach arts and urms to the Greeks, and iiiids 
that the Muster of the Ulster Knights was at Jerusalem during 
the Crucifixion, and nurrated the event to King Coriiiac on his 
return. Colonel Vallancey goes back to the building of the Tower 
of liabel and the confusion of longues,—makes the Firbolgs or 
Japhetians leave Tyre, people Malta, Sicily, and Spain, 
and then arrive in Jieland,—sees in Ireland the Uesperides of 
the ancients, finds information about it among the Hindoos, and 
makes a person acinjainted with the Bengalee understand the 
conversation of the Irish milk-woincii in the streets of London. 
Another writer of still more sublime fancy, Mr. Henry O’Brien, 
found in his own peculiar version of the Fall of Man, the origin of 
Budhism. By a process which reminds the hearer of Horne Tooke's 
method of showing the powers of etymology by deriving * King 
Pepin ’ from utnrtp, r/irtp, Hirtp ,—he makes lludli go through the 
metamorpliuses of Butter, Fiod, Thot, and Tuath, all signifying 
the sun, a tree, and something else totally distinct from either, 
and through their original meanings e.\prcssing ‘ science,’ 

‘ divination,’ and * wisdom.’ The great fact derived from all this 
is, that tlie Tuatha-dc-Danaans are ‘ The Magician God- 
Almoners, or Almoners Magicians of tlie Deity,’ and that 
Ireland was the great centre of civilization of the Ante-Mosaic 
world, anil the source of Budhism. 

But these absurdities (of the extent of which no one can 
form any conception without perusing the books in which they 
are detailed) are m reality a melancholy subject. Some writers 
still rcitcnite the Bomaii opinion of Celtic falsehood, and seem 
to believe that it is not in the nature of that people to speak 
truth. If such damnatorv sentences are to be passed on the 
cliaraclers of nations, those who fiame' them should wait till the 
teinplation to falsehood is removed. The falseiiood and folly of 
the eaily Irish annals, demonstrate the far-spread abominations 
of unequal and partial government, and sliow how tyranny, 
anioiig her manifold ways of doing evil, is enabled even to poison 
the stream of historical tiuth. A jieople whose later annals were 
enveloped in the gloom of oppression, whose religion was con¬ 
temptuously trampled under foot, and who saw the faithful 
part of their countrymen deprived of the rewards which a 
nation shoold be able to liestow on its benefactors, turned ita 
eyes back to look through the mist of lime for happier daj^a, 
Olid consoled itself with erecting temples of ideM magnifi¬ 
cence, which the deetroyer com never enter. Had the 
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fabulists been allowed' to dream in peace, their visions might 
have departed with them; but from Giraldus Cambrensis 
downwards, many British writers, and a class in Ireland among 
the basest of the base, have made use of them among their 
numberless petty instruments of assault and aggravation 
against the Irish. The earlier* writers of this class, brought 
against the ancient Irish charges of vice and barbarism, us 
foolish as their own annals ot magnificence. The later, not 
only nervously professed their contempt of the fables, but 
entered on the benevolent duty of pleading against those 
antiquities which there was no earthly reason, except that they 
gratified the Irish people, for disbelieving. The honour of their 
country was thus involved in one of its tenderest points, and 
every attack or sneer only made them adhere more firmly to 
what they would very probably have otherwise deserted. * 1 
could not,’ says O'Halloran in his preliminary discourse, * without 
the greatest pain and indignation, behold on the one part 
almost all the writers of England and Scotland, (and from 
them of other parts of Europe,) representing the Irish nation as 
the most brutal and savage of mankind, destitute of arts, letters, 
and legislation; and on the other, the extreme passiveness and 
insensibility of the present race of Irish \thU is undeserved] 
at such reiterated insults offered to truth and their country; 
instances of inattention to their own honour, unexampled in any 
other civilized nation.’ The sedate Plowden also observes, 

* No nation, in fact, now upon the face of the globe, can boast 
of such certain and remote antiquity; none can trace instances 
of such early civilization, none possess such irrefragable proofs 
of their origin, lineage, and duration of government, it has 
been a pitiful prejudice in too many English writers, to endeavour 
to throw discredit upon the early part of Irish History.’ 

The most moderate indeed of those who had occasion to look 
far back into Irish history, generally took the outlines of the 
accounts of the early settlements for granted; but it more 
generally happened, that inquisitive writers of good sense, 
appalled by the magnitude of the task and the uncertainty of 
accomplishing it, shrank entirely from an investigation of the 
early history, and commenced tneir narratives at a later iieriod. 
It is thus that this subject, certainly one of considerable 
interest, was left uninvestigated. Dr. Johnson observed, that 

* Dr. Leland begins his history too late; the ages which 
deserve an exact inquiry are those times (for such there were) 
when Ireland was the school of the west, the quiet habitation 
of sanctity and literature.’ 

Dr. O’Connor the late librarian of Stowe, grandson to the 
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person last mentioned, has the merit of having gathered the 
rude materials, which have enabled such a writer as Mr. 
Moore to make his investigations with comparative ease. 
The Rerum llibemicarum Scriptores veteres, forming four con¬ 
siderable quarto volumes, were printed at the private press of 
the Duke of Buckingham, ^whose library has long been 
celebrated as containing many valuable MSS. connected with 
Irish literature and antiquities. The avowed purpose was, for 
the first time to print correctly those Irish chronicles of long 
acknowledged value, mutilated portions of which had been pub¬ 
lished by Keating, Johnston of Copenhagen, Pinkerton, and 
others. These, of which the greater part are in Irish, are 
accompanied by translations in Latin. The notes, and several 
long and interesting dissertations on particular subjects of 
Iri^ antiquity, (amon^ which is arranged a collection of pas¬ 
sages from classic writers bearing reference to Irelandare 
according to venerable practice, also in Latin, a circum¬ 
stance peculiarly inconvenient, as the proper names con¬ 
nected with the subject are numerous and confusing enough, 
and by no means suggest the propriety of making them more 
so by transfusing them into another language. The most 
important of these are the annals of Tigernach, professing to 
commence with the year before Christ 30.3, and, with a hiatus 
from A. 1). 3(iU to 482, terminating in 1088, which is said to be 
the date of the author’s death. It is considered that because 
he uses in the first page the expression ab aliia fertur, he had 
authorities relative to that early period to refer to, which have 
since been lost. The ‘ Annals of the four Masters,’ said to have 
been written by four monks much conversant in Irish history, 
a more bulky performance, commence with the statement that 
* Quadragiiita diebus ante diluvium veiiit Ceasoir Hiberniam 
cum quinque filiabus, et cum tribus viris and with more pre¬ 
tension, are less trustworthy. But whatever doubt may 
attend the earlier portions of these annals, they are on the 
whole very different in authority from the works of those bardic 
or monkish historians of a later age, to whom is due the merit 
of giving to the vast legends already mentioned, form and sub¬ 
stance. Tliere are but few attempts at description or remark, 
and the most important events are told with a Spartan brevity, 
which shows that the author was chiefly anxious to tell his taJe 
in as few words as were just sufficient for the purpose. Yet the 
editor of these valuable chronicles has chosen to ^o beyond 
their proper range, and in his zeal for the support ot the Mile¬ 
sian theory, to trust to the frailest of all autnorities—the early 
poets—for support, which even by them, is not very liberally 

lupplied, 
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Mr. Moore, who professes some regret at being compelled to 
lay bare the real value of the fabulous history of Ireland, and 
* not only to surrender his own illusions on the subject, but to 
undertake also the invidious task of dispelling the dreams of 
others who have not the same imperative motives of duty or 
responsibility for disenchanting; themselves of so agreeable an 
error/ considers that tlie diderent inroads recorded, are the 
traditionary memorials of real colonizations, not only distorte<l 
and uiispluced as to time, but even inverted in their order. 

' Had the hards, in their account of the curly sctilcmcnts, so far 
followed the natural course of events ns to place that colony which 
they wished to have considerpi! as the original of the Irish ])co]i1c at 
the commencement instead of at the end of the series, we Hhoald have 
been spared, at least, tlionc dilliculties of chronology uhicli nt present 
beset the whole scheme. By making the Milesian settlement pos¬ 
terior in time to the Firboigs and the Tuatha-de-Danaans, both the 
poetry and the reality of our early annals arc alike disturbed from 
their true stations. Tlie ideal colony, wliich ought to have been 
placed beyond the bounds of authentic record, where its inventors 
would have had free scope for their flights, has, on tiie contrary, been 
introduced uiisong knr)\vn personages and events, and compelled to 
adjust itself to the unpliaiU neighbourhood of f'nctb; while, on tlic; 
other hand, the authentic llelg«'c and Damnii, accredited beings of 
history, have, by the interposition of this shadowy intruder, been 
sepanitcd, as it were, from the real world, and n'lnovcd into distant 
regions of time where sul)er chronology would in vain attempt to 
reach them^. 

' It is true, the more moderate of the Milcbiun believers, on being 
made aware of these chronological dilliculties, have surrendered the 
remote date at lir^t assigned to the e\cut, and, in general, content 
themselves with fixing it near 1000 >ears later. But this remove, 
besides that it exposes the shifting foundation on which tlie whole 
history rests, serves hut to render its gross anachronisms and improb¬ 
abilities still more glaiing. .A scheme of desrent wliirh traces the 
ancestors of the Iri.>h, tlirnugli a direct scries of generations, not 
merely to the first founders of Bliceniciaii arts and enterprise, but even 
to chieftains connected by friendship with the prophet hloses hiinselft, 
hail need of a remote station in time to lend even a colouring of 

* * According to the eidculatinn of the Bards, the arrival of the Delgie 
must have been ut least 1.00(1 yours before the CJhriHtian ajru.’ 

f * Among the iiieinurable things related of Moses during liis intcrcoiirsn 
with the anerstors of the Irl^h, we are told of a predictioii littered hy him 
to their chief CfUiloHu’i, that “ wheresoever his posterity should remain or 
inhabit, serpents should have no power in that land to hurt cither man or 
beast And this pruplicey is verified by Candia and Ireland; for in neither 
of those elands, as lieing iiihubited hy the (bidcliaiiH, it is niaiiifeKt that 
serpents bad any power ns they have in any other countries.'*—M'Cnrtirrs 
fTnttkfteionif tne n/ /rrfanrf, copied chiefly from Keating.* 
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probability to such pretensions. When brought near the daylight of 
modern history, and ut the distance of nearly a thousand years from 
their pretended progenitors, it is plain those Milesian heroes at once 
shrink into mere shadows of fublc j and, allowing them their fullest 
scofie of antiquity, there appear no grounds for believing that the 
Scotic colony settled in Ireland at a remoter period than about two 
centuries before our mriu ThalP they suecee«led the Firbolgs and 
Dunaans in their occupation of the country, all its records and 
traditions agree ) and the first arrival of the Bcigic tribes in Ireland 
from the coasts of Britain, or even direct from Gaul, could hardly have 
been earlier than about the third or fourth century before Christ/— 
p. fJO. 

The original Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, the prototypes of 
the fabulous Milesians, Mr. Moore conceives to have come from 
tlie coast of Spain; diflcrinp: from many of the British anti¬ 
quaries, who generally maintain that, through Britain, Ireland 
was originally ])co])led from Gaul, It is a point on which it is 
scarcely possible to do more than make a plausible theory, and 
the author does not seem to support his own with undue conh- 
deuce, lie observes,— 

' But however sonic of the ingredients composing their population 
may have become, in the course of time, coiiimou to both countries, it 
appears most probable that their priiniti\c inhabitants were derived from 
entirely diflerent soiirees ; and that, Avhile (hinl ponreil her Celts upon 
the shores of Britain, the population of Ireland was supplied from the 
coasts iif ('cltic Spain*. It is, ut least, certain, that, between these 
two latter countries, relations of nflinity had been, at a very early 
]>erioil, established ; and that those western coasts of Spain, to which 
the Celtic tribes were driven, and where, afterwards, Phorniciun 
colonies ehtablished themselves, were the very regions from whence 
this comninnication with Ireland was iiiaintaincd/—p. 3, 

The tradition of the Firbolgs is referred to the not improbable 
circumBtnnce of nn invasion of the Belgo^. In the mighty 
question, whether this people were of Celtic or of Teutonic 
origin, tlic latter opinion is with some diftideiicc adopted, and 
notwithstanding their being called Kelts by the Greeks, it 
seems the more probable of the two. The former theory is 
indeed supported by Pritcliard, who ulong with great discrimi¬ 
nation and learning brought the science of physiology to bear 
on the origins and diversities of nations, and received assistance 
from the philological researches of Chalmers. The general clue 
])ursucd by the lallcr, was the etymology of the names of places; 


*Tliat the Irish did not consider themselves as liebigofnaulish origin, 
appenrs rniiii their having uniforiiily iisud the word Gull to express a 
foreigner, or one bpcukiiig a different language.’ 
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blit in thus adhering to only one source of knowledge, he com> 
mitted the kind of mistake often made, and overlooked the 
circumstance that Celtic names only proved that Celts had at 
one time inhabited the district, and tfiat they might have con¬ 
tinued to exist in despite of an after colonization of Belgse (sup¬ 
posing them Teutones), just as. they now subsist in nations 
inhabited by Goths. Of the next colony it is observed,— 

' The Tuatha-cIf-Danaans, by whom the Bclgas were, as wc have 
seen, defeated and supplanted, are thought by some to have been u 
branch of the Damnonians of Cornwall; while others, more consistently 
with tradition, derive their origin from tliose Dumnii of North Britain, 
who inhabited the districts in the neighbourhood of the river Dec and 
the Frith of Clyde*.’—p. 84. 

This is a theory suggested by Pinkerton, and all that can 
be said of it is, that it stands in place of any better. 

' Of the historical verity of these two colonies, the Fir-Boigs and 
Danaans, no doubt can be entertained; as down to a period within the 
fair compass of history, the former were still a powerful people in 
Connaught, having, on more than one important occasion, dis¬ 
tinguish^ themselves in the intestine commotions of the country; and 
the famous Goll, the son of Morni, one of the hemes of the Ossianic 
age, was said to be of the blood-royal of the Tuatha-dc-Danaan 
princesf.'—Ib. 

Mr. Moore produces a considerable number of authorities to 
show, that the Scotic colony from which the people of Ireland 
afterwards acquired their denomination, did not arrive there until 
about a century or two before the Christian mra; that they were 
of Scythic origin, and of that branch of the people called Scythae 
(if there existed any other), which was Teutonic. He believes 
that these brought into subjection to a certain extent the old 
Hiberionaces, or original Celtic population, who, like the Saxons 
in England, still maintained the influence of their customs and 
language. In the adoption of this theory, it is not to be over¬ 
looked, that the Irish Scots who figure in history soon after the 
introduction of Christianity, are in general the original Celtic 
population; a circumstance which Mr. Moore when speaking of 
the affinity between the Scots and Piets, and on some other 
occasions, appears to forget. 

A portion of the book is devoted to an inquiry into the know¬ 
ledge which the ancient world poasessed of Ireland, through the 


* ' From hence, perhaps, they borrowed the name of Tuatli Dec; that 
ii, a people living contiguous to the river Dee.’— Ogj/g. part i. 

t * See Translation of an Ode, attributed to (loll, by O'llalloran, Trany- 
acdons of Royal Irish Academy for the year 1788.' 
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commerce of the Phcenicians. In this intjuiry, Mr. Moore has 
followed the footsteps of Dr. O’Coiiuor, The first notice of 
Ireland, is in the work De Mundo attributed to Aristotle, in 
which it is mentioned along with Albion. But a truly curious, 
and much more distinguished notice of Ireland, occurs in the 
(jeogmphical Poem of Festus ^Avienus. which though wiitten 
in the fourth century, professes to derive information from 
docimieuts of a far earlier date. 

*The (I^tnaiinidcs, or Scilly Islands, arc described, in this sketch, 
ns two days* sail from the larger .Sacred Island, inhabited hy the 
Iliberni; and in the neighbourhood of the latter, the Island of the 
Alhioncs, it is said, extends*. Though the description be somewhat 
obscure, yet the Celtic names of the two great islands, and their relative 
ixisitinn, as well to the U^strumnidcs as to each other, leave no doubt 
ns to Britain and Ireland being the two places designated. The 
commerce carried on by the people of Gades with the Tin Isles is 
expressly mentioned hy the writer, who adds, that ''the husbandmen, 
or planters, of C^nrthage, as well as her common {>eo]>le, went to those 
i-Ies,*'—thus implying that siie had established there a permanent 
colony.' 

' In this short hut eircuinstantial sketch, the features of Ireland are 
brought into view far more prominently than those of Britain. After 
a description of the hide-covered boats, or currnchs, in wliich the 
inhabitants of those islands navigated their seas, the popiilousiic'^.s of 
the isle of the Iliberni, and the turfy nature of it-, ^oil, are coiiiiiiciiuj- 
nited. But the reinarkahle fact contained in thi- record—itM-lf of 
such unticpiity—is, that Irelanil was then, and liail liecn from ancient 
times, designated The Sacred Island.*’ 'J'his reference of the date 


* Ast liiiic iluohiis in Sucrniii, sic Insulani 
Dlxcreprisci, solihus ciirsns rati est. 

Hsec inter Hildas innltiiin eespitem Jacit, 

Kaiiii|ue lut^ gens Ilihernoruui colit. 

I’rupiiiqiiu nirsiis insiilu Alhioiiiim patet, 

Turtcsiisc|ue in tcnnlnos iEstriimniduiii 
Negoeiaiuli iiioscrut. Curthngiiiis 
Etiiun colonis, et viilgiis inter Hcrculis 
AgitaiiK coliimnas Inec udilmnt ixqiiora.” 

*Oiic of the reasons assigned hy Dodwcll fur rejecting the Periplus of 
llaniio, as a work fabricated, after his death, hy some Sicilian (ireck, is the 
occurrence of Greek names instead of Pliamiclaa for the tlidenMit places 
mentioned in it. This objection, however, does not a^qdy to the iii'coniit 
of Ifixnileu, ns reported hy Avienus, in which the oM luimes (iadir. 
Alllion, and Hibernia declare sufliciciitly their Phteniciun and (Vliie 
original.’ 

’Speakingof the Argonaiitics and the record of fliinileo, liishop Stilling- 
fleet suys, ** These are undoubted testimonies of the ancient peopling of 
Ireland, and of far greater authority than those ilomestic annuls now so 
much extolled,'*— AntUinU\e$nf thr HrHhh Chnrdm^ c.5,’ 

vot. XXIII. —Vfeilmmtitr Jteview. n 
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of her early renown, to ‘times so remote as to be in Himilco’s days 
ancient, carries the imagination, it must be owned, far back into the 
depths of the past, yet hanlly further than the steps of history will be 
found toaccoinpany its ilight. Hespecting the period of tlie expeditions 
of Haiino and Ilimilco, the opinions of the learned have differed; und 
by some their date i.s referred to ,so distant a period as 1000 years 
before the Christian lera**. f'o’nfnning the statement, however, <»f 
l*liny, that they took plaee during the most flourishing epoch of 
Caithaget, uilli the internal evidence furnished by Ilanno's own 
IVripliis, there is no doubt that it was, at least, bclbrc the reign of 
Alexander the (ireat that these two memoralilc expeditions occurred. 
Those " ancients/’ tlierefore. from whom llie fame of the Sacred Island 
h.id been handed dov^ii, could luive been no other tlian ihc Phmniciaiis 
ofCiiides, and of the (zalllciaii coasts of Spain, ulio, through so ms^ny 
centuiics, had reigned alone in those secluded sens, and were the 
dispensers of religion, as well us of comlucrce, wherever they bent their 
roursej.'—j). 8. 

The intercourse of ihe Phcenicians with the North of Europe 
is a subject of much mystery, and has given rise to many 
vain inquiries. It is helievcd that they kept the sources of 
tlioir coninierciul wealih secret, and Strabo mentions very 
dHsperalc methods which flity adopted to jiievent their being 
discuverKl, Their trade with ihe Ihitish Isles, however, is 
hLlit'\<d to have been almost confined to tin; and in such 
a case it is diflicidt tu Kiip[)ose that their infcrcoiirsc with 
Iivhnd, when* tlnit metal is not found, was more intimate 
than with Albion. Inaddiliun to the autliority of Avienus, Mr. 
Moore finds in Strabo a leleience tn an ancient geographer, 
who mentions an island near Britain, at a foimer time clrdicated 
like Sainolhrace to the uuislnp of Ceiesaiui Proseipine, Whether 
Ireland is here meant, is a doubtful matter, and soino would 
perhafis apply the description to Anglcsea, nuficed at a later 
period as tlie chosen abode of the J)iiuds; it seems therefore a 
too fanriful -Niipposition, on such authority, to make Ireland a 
sutured Isle beyond the Pillars, in which the sailor invoked the 
deifies of the sea to propitiate his voyage. 

Mr. Moore refuses any credit to that identity between tire Piinic 
and the Irish, so hastily founded ijy Colonel Vallancey, on a 


^ 'Noil'* (Toyons flonc, «|iic fetir; Pxp^'<lition, a dft prf*e6der Hf*sio(!e dr 
trente nii qiianiiite ans, rt ipi’oti prut la fixer vers niillc ans avuiit INVe 
(Ihrt-tininc — Ihrhmhcx snr bt (if*tf(rnphie rfc# Aneuw* 

I * Va If anno, Cyarlluurin'm potrntiii florciitr, eirriinivreti)!i s't (ladihiiH nd 
fineiii .\riibiir, naiigatioiieni ram pmdidit MTinto: sicut atl extera l*jiro|i;r 
noiceiida inihsius endnii tnnpnre lliinileo.—/V/;i. Nat< /Hit, lili. ii. r. flj-’ 
i ' Sre, for H learrirfl and hirnliioiis virivof the rrhitioiiM ofaiirient Ireland 
with the East, Loni itoiisc’s Viiidicaiiuii of the Will of the lit. Hon. Henry 
Flood.’ 
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couple of lines put by Plautus into the mouth of Hanno the 
Cai thagiriian*. The extrciine dubiety, however, of such classical 
notices, cannot peilia])s be better illustiuted tiniu in an antagonist 
passage, in which i\lr. Moore considers the credit due to those 
notices by caily wiiters, which are miiavourahle to Ireland. 

* The dunhic aspect, indml, under which tlie ancient character of 
the country thus glimmers iijion us, through the nii^ts of time, has 
di\idcd the writers who treat of her aiitii|uities into two directly 
opposite ])ar(ics; and as if even the iiistory of Ireland was fated to he 
iiinfle a suhjcct of faction, the contest has been carried on by the 
respective dis]uitaiits, with a degree of vclKMiicnce and even bitterness 
whicli, on a question relating to persoiiagcb and events so fur removed 
into past ages, np|)cars nut a little cxtraorilinarv. While, on the one 
siilc, tl:c warm zealots in the cause of Jrchnul exalt to such a height 
the standard of iicr early civilisulion, ns to place it on a level with 
triat of the proudest slates of aiitiquity,-^describii]g the sumptuous 
palaces of her kings, the grand assemblies of her legislators, the 
iiistitutiims of her various orders of chivalry, and the collegiate 
retreats of her scholars, — while thus, the Keatings, Walkers, 
O’llullorans, availing themselves as well of the falsehood ns of the 
facts of Irish tradition and history, have agreed in picturing the early 
times of their eounlrt' as a perfect golden age of gloiy, political 
wisdom, and refinement; their opponents, the Ledwiches and Pinker¬ 
tons, alike conlideiit in the strength of their evidence, pronounce the 
wliole of the \ery same period to lia\c been one ui)r».claiined waste of 
ignornnee and liarharisni.’ 

' Thu cliief authorities upon which this Inter view of the question 
rests, are, among iheCireek writers, Diodorus Siciilns and Strabo ; 
and among the llomans, Pouipoiiius ^lela and Solinns. Uy all these 
four writers, who flourished, at siueessive intervals, from a period 
just preceding the Cdiristian u'ra to alnnit the middle of the third 
century, Ireland is represented toha\ebeeii, at the icspcctivc times 
when they lived, in a state of utter siiv.igeiiess. According to Slrabof 
and Diodurnsj, the natives were in the liahit of feeding upon hmiinn 
flesh ; tlic former writer adding, that the corpses of their parents were 

* It has heeii nnt iniaptlv oupposed that these lines arc a mere jnrfton of 
words, which had to the Uoiimas the appearanee of heliig t'liriha^inian, 
only beeuuRu they were not ljutin. Dr. O'C^muur riivb the Celtic with 
which they arc compared is much perverted. 

f *Tlie charges i>t Strabo ii^iiinst Irel'uul are contained in the followliitr 

]iassUgC Ilip w wht rXi.ir on rat I’firraivf rw «. 

NATCMObVTic altiiv, At9^fta} o n tfVTi; xai voXv^s>' 0 (, (a), TfVf )t ir.tTf^-ac 

TfXitrTKO'AyTa; narirldiv ir Tific^ivoi ««( ^.r/crSai rai; n aXXai;' ji«i 

nm — kill, iv, 

I **Thev cut men,” says Diodorus, in speaking of the Gauls, ‘Mike the 
Uritons iidiuliiting Iris, or Iriii.” ^PIttavw 

TOMi xAveixoivTar Tr,i» n«,ua^c,uif*;v iji*'—I.ih, V- Df the application of this passage 
to Ireland, Hetincl tliiis donlitfiilly speaks :—" It is not ullogether certain, 
though highly pruhahic, that the couiitrv iiitoiidod is Ireluiul.'* 
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their favourite fond, and that they committed incest publicly. The 
description of them by Pomponius Mela is more general, but fully as 
strong: ** They had no sense whatever,” he says, of virtue or 
religion' anil Solinus also, in mentioning some of their burbamiis 
mstoins, declares ** that they mode no distinction between right and 
wrongt 

* Were there not strong grounds for calling in question their claims 
to uiithuriry, ns regards Ireland, the evidence of these writers would 
possess, of collr^c, considerable weight. Bu: the truth is, to none of 
them, and, lesist of all, to the two most ancient and respectable of the 
number, Diodorus and Strabo, is nny attention, on the subject of a 
country so wholly unknown to them, to be paid. The ready rt* * * § ception 
given by Diodorus to all stray fictions, even in those parts of his work 
not pmfcssedly fabulous, would, in itself, justify some degree of 
distrust in any statements oF his not otherwise sustained. But in the 
case of Ireland there was, in addition to this too easy belief, an entire 
ignorance on the subject. Writing his great work before the Romans 
had made any settlement in Britain, he hut shared in the general 
darkness then prevailing, both among Romans and Greeks, with 
regard to the state, history, and even geographical position of the 
British Islcs:^ - More than half a century after Diodorus hud completed 
his history, we tind Pom|K)nius Mela declaring, that until thecx|icdition 
of the emperor (^andius, then in progress, Britain had been shut out 
from the rest of the world^. When such, till that period, hud been 
the general ignorance respecting Britain, it may be judged how secluded 
from the eyes of Europe must have been the still more western island 
in her neighbourhood j and how little known its internal state, except 
to those Celtic and Iberian tribes of Spain, with whom the commerce 
which then frequented the Irish harbours, must have been cliieHy 
interchanged. It is, indeed, curious, as contrasted with the reports 
of her brute barbarism just cited, that the Krst authentic glimpse given 
of the state of Ireland by the Romans, should be to disclose to us thus 
a scene of busy commerce in her harbours, and of navigators in her 
waters ; while, to complete the picture, at the same moment, one of 
her suliordinate kings was a guest, we are told, in the tent of Agricolu, 
and negotiating with him for military aid.’ 

'The geographer Strabo, another of the witnesses adduced in proof 
of Irish barbarism, was ecjually disqualified with Diodorus from giving 
evidence upon the subject, and from precisely the same cause,—his 
entire ignorance of all relating to it. Even on matters lying within 
the sphere of his own |)eculinr science, this able geographer has, in 

* 'Omnium virtutiim igaari, pietatis admodum expertes.—Lib. iii. c. <>.* 

f * Fas atque nefas endein aiiimo ducunt.* 

{ < Diodorus himself acknowledges that, at the time when he wrote, 
the British isles were among the regions least known to the world 
Haim wiVTiMcn u«r# mv awm mymra .—Lib. iii.* 

§ ' Britannia, qualis sit qualesque progencret, niox certiora et inugis 
explorata dicentur. Qnippe tanidiu clausam aperit ecce Priucipuu Maxi¬ 
mus, ClaudiuB.~JP^ Sit* Urt, lib, iii.' 
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hia account Ilf Irelaiui, Fallen into the most^rosa and presumptuous 
errors*presumptuous, inasmuch as some oF them were maintained 
in direct and wilful deliance of wlmt had Ijeen delivered down^ upon 
the same points, by the ancient (rreek geographers, who, from 
Following closely in the steps of the Phoeniciiiiis, were, in most instances, 
correct. It ought, however, in justice to Strabo, to he mentioned, 
that he prefaces his account of the Irish hrutulities by almitting 
that he had not received it from any trustworthy authority.*— 
pp. 183-6. 

From the character of the remains of ancient worship and 
other rites fuitml in Ireland,—the Cromlechs, Cairns, Barrows, 
Stone Circles, &c.—a sort of collateral argument seems to he 
adduced to connect the original inhabitants with a mixed race 
of Phoenicians and Celts from the Spninsli Coast. The reason, 
however, why the former people should he connected with 
remains which are found all over Britain and in almost eveiy 
(]iiarter of Europe, is not very cleui ; nor does theie seem iniieh 
evidence of the Phoenicians having introduced doctrines from the 
hiust, in the circunistniice of the Druids of vSi. Patrick's period 
being tendered in Latin by the word * Magi.’ The iiisttinces of 
relics of Fire and Sun \vorshi|) are curious, ami aie ingLMiiuusly 
connected with the ceiemoiiits of the Easletii worship of the 
same objects or symbols. SSiicIi inquiries, however, Induiig more 
jYtoperly to the general history of mythology and superstition, 
than to the particular department of Ireland ; as in fact m all 
nations whose inhabitants have remained unaltered fur a long 
series ot'ye'cirs, similar iiieinonals of llic earlier ubjetls of liuinaii 
adoration are to be fuuiul. 

The prosecution of this subject leads to the consideration 
of those very singular remains frequently discovered in Ire¬ 
land, which show that considerable proficiency had been 
acquired in some of the arts, and especially in that primitive 
accomplishment, the working of the precious metals. Many of 
these are justly considered evidences of a state of civilization, 
somewhat corresponding with that ]iroficicncy in learning which 
is on all liands admitted to liave existed in Ireland at a com¬ 
paratively early period. It has, however, been the practice of 
the Irisli antiquaries to reverse the order of inquiry on such 
subjects. Instead of looking gradually back to discover the 
period to which such works could naturally be applied, they 


* ' AmniiK others of these errors, he ren reseats Ireland so fur to the. 
north of Dritiiin, as to be almost iiinnhaliitablc from extremity^ of eold.— 
Lib. ii. As far as wc have at present the means of jndi(m)r, his jimleccs. 
sors Eratosthenes nnd Pytheos were far more correctly informed as to the 
geography of the ^vestern parts of Europe.' 
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have at tlie comnieucnneiit oF all liiiio, and generally 

fixed ou llie earliest date which the absence ol all positive 
presuiuptioiis against them from scriptural or other authority, 
has permitted them to sei/o. Among the most inystcrious and 
fiercely-Jebated iiuestioiis on this sunject, is the period of the 
erection of those celebrated round toners, of which about sixty 
are said still to exist in Ireland. It is maintained that they 
cannot have' been belli ies, because tlu'ir internal diameter would 
not in general admit the swing of an uidiiiiiry bell. To suppose 
them watch-towers is considered equally absurd, because they 
are almost always built in valleys. It is true that ilievare found 
attached to ehuVehes, but tlicn the cliiirches, as they now exist, 
are almost iiivariahly attributed to a later period. The earliest 
circuiuslance, indeed, that is with certainty known of them, 
is, that they existed at the time when (liraldus Cambreiisis 
visited Ireland, wliose observuliou regarding them is aptly 
remarked by L;.:dw'ich to appear ap|jlicable to buildings in 
ordinary use*. 

The theory propounded, but not very obstinately insisted on 
by Mr. Mouie, is as follows :— 

'As the wor’jhip (iF lire is Known, uiH|ue!ilionidjly, to have formed a 
part of the ancient religion of the country, the notion that thc.se 
towers were originally (ire-templen, appear^ tlie most probalde of any 
that have yet liecn suggested. 'J'o this it is ohjectcil, that inclosed 
strueturos are wholly at variance with that great principle of tlie 
(Celtic religion, which considers it derogatory to divine natures to 
cnnliuc their worship within tlie limits of walls and roofs ;—the roihicd 
]>ntif ip1c u]i')ii which the Magi incited Xerxes to Inirii the temples of 
flic (ireckx It appears certain, however, that, at a later period, the 
Use of fire-tcnipies was adopted hy the IVisiims themselves ; though, 
at the same time, they did not the less continue to tdfer tlieir sacriliees 
upon the hills and in the open air, employing the Pyreia introduced hy 
Zoroaster, as mere repo^itoiies of the saered lire I. A .simple altar, 
with H iKuzier hiiiiiing upon it, was all that ific temple contained, and 
at this they Kindled the lire for their worship on the high places. To 
this day, as modern writers concerning the Parsecs inforui us, the jmrt 

• 'Torres ipi.e more putrio an-liu Mint et alia!, iiecnoii ei 

roliuifhe/—7V//W4*-. 72U. 

' Tlioii*rIi tiiii paisagi; h'ls rrc<pirnt1y 'pioted, yet no one has 

ohstTvcil, that frotn its gniiiiinatical cunHtnietioii \vc may fairly infer 
that C'aiMliren''i< .saw the irl-li in tie* very act of liiiildiiig lliC'iu Towerh.'— 
I.Cfhnah Antiq, 

* It is to ho ohsened, however, that (linddufl attrihucos their erection to 
the 0.stineii, or Sf.*Hndinuviaiis. 

t CJependunt, tons Ies auteurs, Arahes ct Persaiis, eirf^s pnr M. Ifydc et 
M- iriJei'lir lot, attribncnii Zcrdiisht riUulili’^'^eineiit dcs PyreeM.’~^*oveAer, 
Mtmfjires de tAmd^ turn. .\xix. M. Foucher has shown, that the two 
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of the temple called the Place of h'trc, is* accessible only to the priest '; 
and on the suppobition that our towers were, in like manner, temples 
in which the ssicred tlanie was kept safe from |)ullutioni the singular 
eircumblanec of the entrance to them bcin^ rendered so diliicult by its 
great height from the ground is at once satisfactoiily explained.’ 

' Ilut there is yet a fur more striking corroboration of tliis view of the 
origin of the Round Towers. While in no part of f'ontinentai Kiiropc 
has uiiy building of a similar construction hceii discovered, tlierc have 
been found, near llhaugulpure, in Iliiido*>lan, two towers, which bear 
an exact resemblance to those of Ireland, In all the peculiarities of 
their sliapcf,—the door or entrance, elevaletl some feet above the 
ground,—the four windows near the top, facing the cardinal points, 
and the small rounded roof,—these Indian temples are, to judge by 
the description of them, exactly similar to the Hound Toweis ; and, 
like them also, are thought to have iK'longed to a form of worsliip 
now extinct and even forgotten. One of the ohjeciiims brought against 
the notion of the Irisli Towers having been tire-lcniples, namely t hat it 
was not necessary for such a pur]K}sc to raise tlieui to so great a height;j, 

abundantly answered by the dc*tcnptioii given of some «>f the 
Pyrea, or fire-temples of Ihetiucbres. Of these, some, we are told, 
were raised to so high a point sis near 1^0 fert§, the height of tlic 
tallest of tlie Iri<h towers j and an intelligent traveller, in descriliiiig 
the remains of one seen by him near Ibigdad, says, “ the annexed 
'sketch will show the resemhlanee tliis pillar bears to those ancient 
columns so common in lreland||.’—p. 

Now a cominon origin with some of the Eastern natioiK, and 
the adujition from them ofa very peculiar instruiimiil of worship, 
is certainly too great a theory to be supported, on the discovery 

apparently iueoiisisiriit ^\etl*llls,—that of/on>a>ter. wliieh iiilrodiiced fire- 
teiiiples, and the old nrimitive mode of woi^luping in the air.—hotli 

existed together. ** INmr lever eette eonlriidielion ajtparente, il 'iillit il'oh- 
server ipie les Pyrecii aVloiciit pas de** teui{des propieiiunit dit>, iiiai*-de 
simples oratoires, d’oii Ton limit le feu po<ir .-aerilier >iir les iiiuulagiie**.'* 

• ‘ Anipietil tin Perron, Zend Avestii, tom. li.’ 

t ‘ Vovaffesjiiid 'IVavels, hy bonl Valeiilia, vol.ii.—“ 1 wa^inueli pleaved/* 
says his lordshiji, ‘*viith the sinUt of two very sin^mlar Hound Towers, 
about a mile north-west of the town. 1'hev iinieliresemlde iho'^e hiiihlings 
ill Ireland, whieh have hitherto pii/xled the antiquaries of llir Nintcr 
kingdoms, exeepting that they are. more ornaiiieiited. It is Miignlar that 
there is no tradition eoneerniiig thion, nor are tliey held in any vespeet hv 
the Hindoos, 'riic Rajah of tlyunegnr eoiisiders them as lody, and has 
emeted a small hnildiiig to shelter llie great Jiumber of his subjects who 
iiiiniially eutne to worship Ikto.’* 

J * l)V. Milner, Tour in Ireland, Letter xiv. " The tower at Kildare U 
enleiilated to be four feet loftier than the pillar of Trajan ut Rome.*'— 
jyAlton.* 

$ “ llicpc edifieoB are rotiindiis, of aliont llurly-feet in diameter, and 
raised in height to u point near l:J[) feet.'* —Httutrafit TrurrU info Persia, 
vol. i. part lii. chap. 4.T* 

II ' Hun, Mtyur KeppePs Personal Narrative, vol. !• chap. 
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by a traveller, of a building in HiiidoHtan similar to those he 
has seen in 1 relaud. The Irish Komid Towers are of the very 
simplest form,—such a form as might be invented in two or three 
disconnected parts of the world at the same moment. Buildings 
resembling them in general shape though not perhaps in 
proportion, occur eveiywhere ; the archileclureof Flanders may 
Ixj particulaily instanced as atfbrding specimens. To the theory 
thus propounded, Mr. Moore has likewise united another, which 
lias by some antiquaries been maintained with all the fervour 
necessary to support an opinion whicii admits of no proof. 

'The connection of sun-worship with the science of astronomy has 
already been briefly adverted to; and the four windows, facing the 
four cardinal points, which aic found in the Irish as well as in the 
Uastern pillar temples, were alike intended, no doubt, for the purposes 
of astronomical observation,—for determining the cquinocaial and 
solstitial times, and thereby regulating the recurrence of religions 
festivitls. The Phceniciuns theuivclvcs constructed their buildings on 
the saiiC principle; and, in the temple of T\re, where stood the 
two famous columns dedicated to the Wind and to Fire, there were also 
pedestals, we are told, whose four sides, facing the cardinal points, 
Imre sculptured upon them the four Kgures of the aodiae, by which the 
position of those points in the heavens is marked*. With a similar 
view to astronomical uses and purposes the Irish Round Towers were 
no doubt constructed; and a strong evidence of their having been 
used as observatories is, that we find them called by some of the Irish 
annalists C!elestial Indexes. Thu^ in an account, given in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, of a great tliundcr-storm at Armagh, it is said 
that'* the city was seized by liglitning to so dreadful an extent as to 
leave not a single hospital, nor cathedral church, nor palace, nor 
t*elestiiil Index, that it did not strike with its flaiiict-*' Before this and 
other such casiialtics diminished it, the number of these towers must 
have been coiisiderable|. From the language of (riraldus, it appears 
that they were coiiiinon in his time through the country; and in thus 
testif}ing their zeal for the general object of adoration, by multiplying 


^ ' Joseph. Aiitiq. I. via e.2.’ 

t ' Aiinal. Ult. ad ann. ; aUu Tigcrnach, and the Annals of the Four 
Masters^ for the Hame year, 'rigcriiach adds, that “ there never happened 
before^ in Ireland, nor ever will, till the day of judgiiieiit, a similar 
visitation.” The learned (^ilgan, in referring to this record of thcannulints, 
describes the ruin as extending to the “ ehurclt, belfries, and Towers of 
Armagh thus dearly distiiigiiisliiiig the Round Towers from the licifries.' 

{ ' It is generally computed that there are now rciiiuiiiing fifty-six; hut the 
llcv. Mr. Wright, in his account of (ilcriduloudb niukes the iiuiiilier sixty- 
two; and Mr. Brewer (Beauties of Ircluud, Introduction), is of opinion, 
that several, still remaining in obscure ports of the country, are entirely 
Unnoticed by topographical writers.” 
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the temples clcclicutctl u> its honour, they but* followed the example as 
well of the Greek as of the Persian fire-worshippers*. 

The term ‘Celestial Index* is the translation given by 
O’Connor of the Irish words Fidh f^iemead^ but it has not passed 
undisputed. On the subject of the PhoDiiicians, it is difficult 
to suppose that this industrious people^ whose commerce and 
connexion with other nations were so extensive, should have 
left in Ireland the only remains of a very remarkable custom. 
Hut there are circumstances indicating that these buildings 
(which, by the way, evince the knowledge of the arch at the 
period when they were erected) need not be referred to so early 
an antiquity. 

‘ In the ornaments of one or tivo of these Towers, there are evident 
features of a more modern style of architecture, which prove them to have 
been added to the ori^inid structure in later times; and the same remark 
applies to the crucifix and other Christian emblems, which are remarked 
on the Tower at Swords, and also on that of Donoughmore. The figures 
of the Virgin and St. John, on one of the two Round Towers in Scotland, 
must have licen, likewise, of course, a later addition; unless, as seems 
likely from the description of the arches in which these figures are 
coiitiuncd, the structure itself is entirely of recent date, and like the 
Tower of Knieth in Ireland, u comparatively modern imitation of the old 
Pagan patterm' 

That the ornaments of the Tower at Brechin in Scotland, are 
u recent addition, is begging the question. It is ea^ to see 
fioin the repR'seuiatiuiis of them by Ledwich, and in Cordon’s 
Itincrariuni Septentrionale, that they are part and pertinent of 
the original building, and that they could not have been in¬ 
corporated with it, without an expenditure of labour which it is 
(|uite unnecessary to suppose, nor indeed with safety to the build¬ 
ing. A writer on this subject, of much bolder genius, who has 
llireateiicd on some early day to enlighten theworld on theatialogy 
between Soloinoirs Temple and the Round Towers, is so far from 
liaving recourse to this expedient, that he hails the Crucifix 
(which is one of the sculptures on Brechin Tower), in aid of 
a theory that the crucifix was a symbol of much greater 
antiquity than Christianily, stumbled upon by some vague 
analogies from i\\e crux amata of the Egyptians f. From the 

* * In speakitig of the Prytiinca which, acconling to Bryant, were proiwrly 
tnwerR for the pioscrvation of the sacred fire, a learned writer says, “When 

consider that before the time of Theseus, every village in Attica had its 
Prytaucuin, we may cnlicct hotv generally the fire-worship prevailed in 
those times.’’— DmerhUhn npua the Athrman Shirophoria, ISo late as the 
lOtli centii^, when Kbii llankiil visited Pars, there was not, as he tells us, 
“ any district of that proviiux, or any village, without a fire-temple/’ 

t O’Brien’s < Round Towers.* 
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descriptions, the crucifix of Duiioiighmore opiiears to be of the 
same nature. The admission that any one of these Towers is of 
comparatively modern date, seems to destroy the theory of the 
immense antiquity of the others ; as the only reason why they 
are presumed so very ancient, is because they cannot easily bo 
assigned to a late age. The church of Lusk, said to be one of 
the most ancient in Ireland, has two round Towers which form 
part of the original design, being attached to the angles of the 
Great Tower. If one may judge from Grose’s plates, they are in 
all respects the same in form with the ethers. It is singular, 
that in the course of these investigations Mr. Moore has not 
noticed the sculptured stones to be found frequently in the vicinity 
of the Hound Towers, and enjoying with them the common 
quality of being apparently older than the religious edifices near 
which they are found, yet evidently erected in no untasteful or 
very barbarous age. These are of various degrec.s of elegance, 
from the rude and confused specimens generally to be found 
in the north of Scotland, to the beautiful cross of St. Boin in 
Monastcrboice. Most of these stones are covered with grotesque 
and distorted animals, of which a good specimen exists in the 
great stone at Kilcullen. Tliey have all couiinon characteristics, 
but it is singular, that the more elegant generally have Christian 
.symbols, and the moic barbarous have not. A fa^ful Scotch¬ 
man of the last century found in these rude carvings a minute 
resemblance to those of Hgypt; and an Irishman of the present 
period has been hardy enough, not only to adopt the analogy 
as a certainty, but also to maintain that the Christian symbols 
are older than Christianitv, and to find crosses where other men 
can see none. 

It must be allowed, that while Mr. Aloorc has sxvept 
from the bounds of history the fables so leadily admitted 
before,* he seems, in some instances, anxious tn atone to his 
countrymen for what he has deprived them of, by producing 
external evidence of the ancient greatness of Ireland. Of 
such a nature seems his vindication tn Ireland of the merit 
of having supplied Britain and the rest of Fiiiro|)e with Druidisiii. 
This form ol’worship is presumed to have been originally taught 
the Irish by the Phoenicians. This may or may not be the case ; 
and it was as likely—making allowance for some general points 
of similarity naturally arising from the intercourse of the two 
nations—to have been invented in Ireland as in Tyre. 

' The little notice taken by the Unmans of the state of this 
worship among the Britons, is another point which appears worthy 
of considerntioo. Instead of being general throughout the country, 
08 might have been exjicctcd from the tradition mentioned by 
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Cossar, tho existence of Druidism uppoars *to have been rontincil to 
a few particular Bpots; and the chief scut of its Btrengih and 
lungnificcnce lay in the region nearest to the slmrcs of Ireland, 
North Wales. It was there alone, as is ninnifcst from their own 
accounts, and from the awe and tenor with which, it is said, the 
novelty of the sight then aOeclK^d them that tlie Uomnns ever 
encountered any Druids during their whole stay iii llritain 3 nor did 
('icsar, who dwells so jinrtienlurly upon the Druids of Oaul, and even 
mentions the prevalent notion that they hud originated in Britain, 
ever hint that, while in that country, he had either met with any of 
their order, nr been able to collect any information concerning their 
tenets or rites. The existence, still, in various parts of KngInncI, of 
what arc generally called Druidical monuments, is insufficient to prove 
that Druiilism had ever nourished in those places; such monuments 
having been common t<i all the tir^t races of Kuropet, and though 
furmiug a part of the ritual of the Druids, hy no means necessarily 
implying that it had existed where they arc found. In the region of 
Spain occupied anciently hy the Turditaiii, the most learned of all the 
(Celtic tribes, there is to be found a greater number of what arc called 
Druidical remains than in any other part of the Peninsula Yet, of 
the existence of an onlcr of Druids among that peojde, neither Strabo 
nor any other authority makes iiieiitiun,' 

The tljeory on the formalioti of llie stone circles, urged by 
Dr. Stukcle^iiiil his numerous followers, has certainly not been 
satisfacturi^l^ioved ; but it has as great a foundation in pro¬ 
bability, as such theories almost ever attain. The instances 
given by Ledwich are of an extremely vague description; and if 
Mr. Moore listens to Pinkerton’s dogmatism on this subject, he 
will find it unequivocally stated that ' In Ireland there is not a 
shadow of an autliority for the very name of Druid being known, 
and untiquni'irs might with equal reason give us Bonzes and 
Dervises in Ireland 

But there is a sentence by Cassar, which Mr. jVIoorc finds 
more difiiculty in meeting. * Disciplina in Britamiici reperta, 
alqiie hide in Galliam truiislala esse exisliinntur; et nunC| qui 
diligentids earn rtnu cognusceru volunt, pleiumque illo, discendi 
causa, proficiscuntur.’ When Mr. Moore considers that the 
' Britannia ’ is a mere mistake for • Ilibernia,’ he follows a 
hyslem too roniinoii, but tending to the destruction of all 
classical authorities as the means of reaching; truth. The 

• * Ninitatc nsprrtni peri'iijon* iniliti’s.—'/’wiV. Annal. lib. xiv. r. .10.’ 

1 " ‘ For proof, of thi* niioption of ••iniilnr .tom tompli**, anil other such 
iiionumontH, by the Oothie iiiition., see Ijeilwich’ii Antii|iutics (Pnfran State 
nf Ireland, and itt Hemaina), and Finkerton’s Kiiifiiinf, &c.‘ part iii. 
chap. 12 .' 

{ ‘ History of Spain and Furtuintl, Cad. Cyclu. Introduction.’ 

I Enquiry, i. 205. 
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natural answer is, tlidt when so acute an observer as Ceesar 
makes any observation regarding Britain, it is much more 
likely to be applicable to that, than to any other spot. 
* So ignorant,' it is observed, ‘ were the Roman scholars respect¬ 
ing tile geography of these regions, that it is not impossible 
they may have supposed liritaiirmid Ireland to be one and the 
same country ; seeing that, so late as the period when Agricolu 
took the command of the province, they had not yet 
ascertained whether Britannia nas an island or a continent/ 
Ceesar, however, knew far more about the matter than he is 
here admitted to have done, when he described Ireland as an 
island off the Western shore of the triangular island Britain, 
and of about half its size. 

One of the most interesting and important subjects of inquiry 
in early Irish history, is the origin of that learning, which not¬ 
withstanding all that has been alleged regarding tlie barbarism 
of Ireland, cannot be denied to have thence illuminated at a 
very early period the north of Europe, As in most other cases, 
the absurd antiquity claimed for the origin of literature by the 
Irish antiquaries, has darkened the subject, and made even the 
pure facts be treated with incredulous contempt. Mr. Moore is 
anxious to prove, that the liish ]>ossessed the use of letters 
before the coming of St, Patrick, by whom they i^kaid to have 
been introduced.— 

' By the doubters of Irish antiquities the time of the apostlcship of 
St. Patrick has been the epoch generally assigned for the first intro¬ 
duction of letters into that country. This hypothesis, however, has 
been compelled to give way to the high authority of Mr. Astic, by 
whom inscribed monuments of stone were discovered in Ireland, which 
prove the Irish, ns he says, “ to have had letters before the arrival of 
St. Patrick in that kingdom */' It is true, this eminent antiquary 
also asserts, that ** none of these inscribed monuments are so ancient 
as to prove that the Irish were {uissessed of letters before the ItomanH 
hud intercourse with the Britons but the entire surrender by htrn of 
the plausible and long-maintained notion, that to 8t. l*atrick tlic 
Irish were indebted for their first knowledge of tliis gift, leaves nc» 
other probable channel through which, in later times, it could have 
reached them \ and accordingly sends us back to seek its origin in 
those remote ages, towards which the traditions of the |icople them.- 
selvcs invariably point, for its source, (if any cninmutiiculion held 
by the Romans with Ireland, there is not the least trace or record ; 
and the notion that, at a period when the light of History had found 
its way into iheie regions, such an event os the introduction of letters 
into a newly discovered island should have been passed unrecorded by 


* Origin and Progress of Writing, chap- v/ 
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either the dispensers or the receivers of the boon, seems altogether 
improbable.'—p. tit. 

An appeal to Mr. Astle on such a point, is like a reference to 
a professional man about his own pursuit, anti his authority 
must be held as the best that can be procured. That St. Patrick 
was the person who introduced letters, prohalily rests on no 
better authority than that of Nennius, while, on the other hand, 
the Psalter of Cashel, which cannot be inucli less trustworthy, 
would settle the matter at once the other way, by its state¬ 
ment, that St. Patrick burned 180 volumes of the Irish records. 
It seems, indeed, more reasonable to suppose, that the Irish had 
some little knowledge of letters before the days of the apostle, 
than that the multitude of learned saints who crouded after him, 
were the instantaneous produce of his instructions. Admitting 
this, however, it seems by no means necessary to look buck to 
that very remote antiquity, to which the Irish seem to have on 
all occasions so much pleasure in resorting. The presence of a 
traitor chief from Ireland in the camp of Agricola, was an early 
instance of a very natural intercourse between Ireland and those 
parts of the neighbouring island which the Romans had van¬ 
quished and partly civilized. There cannot be any reason for 
presuming, that such an intercourse between the neighbouring 
islands, sh^ld not have continued during the campaigns of 
lA)lliu8 Urbiciis, Hadrian, Sevcrus, Tlieodosius, and Stilicho, 
who unfortunately had no Tacitus to record their exploits. In¬ 
deed during the periotl of some of these, Ammianiis Marcellinus 
tells of the vexatious inroads of the Scotti or Irish whom Gildas 
politely designates the insolent Irish vagrants. Mr. Moore 
nimself mentions' the expedition of an Irish monarch against tlie 
Homans in Scotland, so early as the first century, and fixes the 
invasion of Carbre Riada the founder of the Dalriadic race in 
Albany, only about a century and a half later. Some of the 
Irish then possessed similar opportunities of instruction with 
the British, and as no Saxon invaders overran their country, 
may have been able to use them to more permanent advantage. 
The discovery made by Dr.O’Connor that the old Irish alphabet 
possessed only what is generally supposed to be the original 
Cadmeian number of letters, sixteen, founded a more 
startling argument. This old Irish alphabet, however, which 
is much the same with the Anglo-Saxon, was necessarily 
admitted to be derived from the Roman. It was necessary 
then to presume, that St. Patrick had offered the Irish the Roman 
letters, but that thejr only accepted such of them as corresponded 
with their own ancient alphamt; a theory involving too great 
nicety, as, had the Irish once found and admitted an alphabet 
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better suited to their purposes than their own, the reception of 
a portion merely to serve the uses of their own previous incon* 
venieut alphabet, would have been certainly a rather unnatural 
inconsistency. 

An attempt has been made to prove from actual remaius in 
Ireland, the existence of an alpaabet termed the Ogham cha¬ 
racter, at a period anterior to tiie introduction of the alphalnit 
in use since the period of St. Patrick. As it consists of a peculiar 
arrangement of straight lines, a letter being understood to be 
represented by a certain number of these laid parallel to eacli 
other, ordinary natural murks on stones liave been peculiarly 
liable to be mistaken for such inscriptions. That such a method 
was used as a secret alphabet at one time, is evident; and 
uinoiig other instances there is a specimen in the annals of 
Innisfail of the date 1193. All proof however, that it was 
anything but an invention of the monks of that period, seems to 
have failed. An Irish antiquary who has no doubt of the 
antiquity of this secret hand, and wishes to make the most of his 
position, shrewdly enough remarks, that * it is after con¬ 
siderable advances in the culture of literature, that these occult 
systems are contrived, in order to serve some private end which 
requires concealment*in addition to whicli it may be observed, 
that inscriptions on stones, whicli are supposq|| to convey 
information to the public or to posterity, are not the cases in 
which one would primafacie expect to find a secret character 
used. Mr. Moure treats this subject with due caution.— 

*Wc have seen that, among the inscribed nioiunncnts of stone, of 
which there are so many tlimiighout Ireland, the learned Astlo founds 
proofs to satisfy him tiiat tlie Irish liarl letters Iiefore the arrival of St. 
Patrick. Could some of the inscriptions, said to lie in the Ogliani 
character, be once sutislactorily uuthentieuted, they would place beyond 
doubt the claims of the natives to an ancient form of nlplmbet peculiarly 
their own. It is possible that in a few of tliesL* instances the lines taken 
for letters may have been no more than the natural marks, or furrows, in 
the stone; us was freipieiitly the case with those lines, siip|xi8ed to be 
mystic characters, upon the Ibetyli, or Charmed Stones, of the aiicieutMl, 
The professed date, too, of the Ogham inscription, on the mountain of 
Callan, of whicli so many and various versions have lK*en suggested, bus 
been culled in question Iiy a learned antiquary seldom slow to liclievc in 


* 'Trans. H- Ir. Acad. i. 13.* 

+ "Some of the Italyls,'* says M. Falconiiet, " uvoient dcs lignes gravies 
surlenr surface. Ibunnsciiis les u|>pc|]i! Icttrcn, pour rendre la chose plus 
myst^riensr : effectivcrnciit, ces ligncs que Je rrois r>tre pri'ci^f'tiipiit cc 
qu’Orphte appelle rides, foriiient line appnreiu'c de caract^rcs."—/>wrr/. 
#ar /rs Ar/jf/i.* 
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tbc evidence of his countiy's civilisation*. Neither docs any discovery 
seem to Imvc been yet made of the tomb of Fiaora, a hero cominemorutcd 
in the ancient Donk of Dallymotc, who received his death-wound in the 
battle of Caonry, a. d. .^80^ and was buried in Month, with his name 
inscribed, in the Ogham eharuetcr, on his tombf. There is, however, 
an account given in the traiiriartionit of the Uoynl Irish Academy, on the 
nnthf)rity of two most intelligent and trustworthy witnesses^;, of the 
discovery of a stone inscribed with undoubted Ogham letters, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Armagh, and on a spot resembling, in 
many of its features, the rcuiurkable tumulus at New Graiigc§. 

The uncertainty of the inforniatioii in the notes wdll easily be 
estimated. It appevirs moreover that Dr. Brown did not imme¬ 
diately perceive tiic conclusion to whichheso satisfactorily arrived. 
* At first view, he says, he was not sure that the indentures in 
the stone were not natural, but on observing them carefully, and 
their regularity, and comparing them with the natural im¬ 
pressions which were irregularly indented in the other stones, 
and in some parts of this, he convinced himself beyond a doubt 
that they were artificial, and this is strongly conhnned by the 
tradition of the couiitry||.’ A plate accompanies the account, 
Avhich had heller for tlie authenticity of tlic Ogham alphabet 
liavr been omitted, as it merely represents, without any 
attempt at variety of arrangement, several straight lines, of 
which no one, or cluster, can by any force of imagination be 
supposed to embody a meaning distinct from that ol any other. 
As to the Mount Cullnn stone, it was found, that after one 
geiulemaii had read it in one direction, another, not having cou- 
nived with him, read it with equal iluency in the other. On 
the whole, the various ineaiiings derived from it W'ere as follows. 

* * Dr. O’Connur, <le iiiscript. Ogliniii— Afinul. Fnitt/ttl* 

t * Viillaiicpy, IriKh Gruiiinuir, Pref. I--— O'Crmnor^ Ep. A*///ic. .33. and 
Annaf, InhfniL 

J • Doctor Urown iiml the Rev. Mr. Voung, both fellows of Trin. Coll. 
Diililin. Ill n letter from Dr. llrowii (ipiuted in a paper, vol. viii. of the 
Irish Tratisiu'tioiis\ lie is represented to have said, tliut notwithstanding 
all that has been written, by very learned men, of the Ogham character, 
and some iiioilcrn testiinunials respecting its existeuiH^ he was extremely 
jiicreduloiis ns to any iiioiiiiiiiciith being uetually extant on which it could 
be found, and disposed to think that literary enthusiusin had inislakcn 
nsitiiral furrows on the stone for engraved characters : but, having satisfied 
himself that he was in error, lie thought it u duty to the Aeodeniy to 
mention a inoniimcnt of the kind that hud coinc under his knowled^.’’ 

§ ** They observed enough to impress them with a strong persuasion that 
the hill is excavated, the entrance being very like that at New Grange. 
Another reseinidanec is in tlie surrounding circle of upright stones, which 
^together with the want of a ditch or fosse) always distinguishes such 
tuiiiiili.''— Dr. /IrofrnN thTouni^ 

II Trans. U. Ir. Acad. viii. d. 
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* 1. Beneath this sepulchral monument is laid Conan the fierce, 
the nimble«footed. 2. Obscure not the remains of Conan the fierce, the 
nimUe-footed. 3. Long let him lie at ease on the brink of this lake, 
beneath this hieit^lyphic, darling of the sacred. 4. Long let him lie 
at ease on the brink of this lake, who never saw his faithful clan 
depressed. 5. Hail with reverential sorrow the drooping heath around 


*» 


his lamentable tomb 

It was the fate of Dr. O'Connor to find it said in Lucian, 
Toy H/oaicAta ol icrXroc Oyjiiov oro/ua^sm ^tovy ry * The 

Celts in their vernacular language call Hercules Ogmiusthe 
reason assigned being, that he leads men by the ears, or charms 
them from savageness to civilization by eloquence. Ham is 
made to stand for Hercules, Mercurius, and Cadmus or Ham us or 
Chamus. Og means a poet, or wisdom; and Og-ham is scieniia 
Hamif; the word as used in the eleventh century being thus 
nearer to the original derivation, than it was in the time of 
Lucian. 

In the second edition of Pinkerton’s Enquiry, there is an 
engraving of a stone found in Scotland, containing an inscrip¬ 
tion of which it has puzzled all antiquaries, Celtic and Gothic, 
to make anything, although the letters are quite distinct, 
and some of them almost identical with Greek letters. Col. 
Vallancey with his usual alacrity found the first words to be 
Galf Gomarra; but he could neither proceed any further, nor 
explain the means by which he had achieved so much. 

llie internal evidence, deduced from the chronicle collected 
by O’Connor, affords a more interesting and satisfactory view of 
the early period of the literature of Ireland ; but liere extreme 
antiquity is again rather too strongly pleaded. Mr. Moore says, — 

* From the olgections that have just been alleged against most of the 
other Books of Annals, that of Tigcniach is almost wholly free; as, so 
far from placing in the van of history the popular fictions of his day, 
this chronicler has passed them over significantly in silence ; and begin¬ 
ning his Annals with a comparatively late monarch, Kimboath, pro. 
nounces the records of the Scots, previously to that period, to have been 
all uncertain^. The feeling of confidence which so honest a commence¬ 
ment inmres^ is fully justified the tone of veracity which pervades the 
whole or his statements ; and, according os he approaches the Christian 

* Trans. R. In Acad. i. 9. f O’Con. An. fnisfal, 124, 125. 

t * Doctor O’Connor, it is right to mention, is of opinion that Tigemach 

had, like all the other annalists, licguii his rcconls from the creation of the 
world, and that the commencement of his manuscript has been lost. But, 
bmidm that the view taken by the annalist as to the uncertainty of all 
earlier monuments, snffideiitly accounts for his not ascending any higher, 
all the different manuacripU. it appears, of his Annals agree in not 
carrying the records farther back than a. c. 305 / 
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sra, aiiil^ still more, os he advances into that period, the remarkable con- 
sistcncy oF liis chronolo^, his knowledge and accunicy in synchninising 
Irish events with those of the Roman history, and the uniformly dry 
matter of fact which forms the staple of his details, all Itesjieak for these 
a eoiifidcucc of no ordinary kind; and render them, corndsinited 
as they arc by other Annals of the same grave description, a liody of 
evidence, even as to the earlier puts of Irish history, far more tnist- 
worthy mul rhronological than can be adduced for some of the nuist 
aren'dited trans»ictions fif that early period of Cnrinii story, when, as we 
know, the accounts of great events were kept by memory altme*/ 

The synchronizing of Irish events with those of Roman his¬ 
tory, cannot be admitted as showing niore tlian a knowledge of 
Roman history ut the time the annuls were compiled; unless it 
lie supposed that at the period when Mr. Moore admits that the 
Romans hardly knew of the existence of Ireland, the Irish were 
intimately acquainted with passing events in Rome. And the 
rirciimstajicc tends to prove, that one portion at least of the 
contents of the annals is not deprived fioni documents con¬ 
temporary with the events narrated. The preci'^ion with which 
the eclipse of f>()4 is recoided, is justly built upon by Mr. 
M(KU‘e, and is an argument by itsfilf, not only for the accuracy 
and authenticity of the iiatralive as to that, particular period, 
but giving fair groniul to presiuni* that a similar accuracy exists 
for some leiigtii of lime beyond it. It will h.inlly however be a 
voucher for the accuracy of the chronicle a tiiousand years 
earlier. This indeed, seems not to be urged by Mr. Moore, 
and fc:w will be disposed to deny the reasonableness of the 
following comment.— 

' Having, tlicreforc, in the accurate date of the cclijiso of fiC t, and 
in its correct transmission to succeeiling times, so strong an evidence 
of the existence of a written record at that period; and knowing, 
moreover, that of similar phenomena in tlu*. two preeetling ecniurics, 
the inemory has also Ihhui transmitted down to after ages, it is not 
Rimdy iiAsuining too much in take for granted that the transmission 
was effected in a similar manner; aiul ihnt the metlium of written 
rrconi, tlirniigli whicli succceiling annalists were made acquainted 


* It is strongly implied hy his (rnusniiias's) expressions, that the 
written register of the Olyiiipitin victors wus not so ohi as (■liurmbiis, but 
that the account of the first Olympiads had been kepi by memory alone. 
Indeed, it appears eertaiii from all meiiiorinU of the best authority, that 
writing was not eomiiioii in (irecee so early."— Mit/ord^ vol. i. chap. 3. 

** When we consiiler that this was the first attempt (the Olympionics of 
1'iiiimns of Sicily) that we know of, to establish an icra, and that it was in 
the I2!llb Olympiail, what are wc to think of the preceding Greek chror 
iioingy ?**—/rcMw/V A'l/yniVy iflio the Life v/Homer.* 

VO It. XXI u WnUninittr JKtvhw, o 
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with the day and hour of the solar eclipse of conveyed to them 
also the following simple memorandum which occurs in their chronicles 
for the year 49(i .—" Death of Mac-Cuilin, bishop of Lusk.—'An 
ecli|ise of the sun.—The pope Gelasius died.” 

As referring to the period before Christianity, an account is 
given of tlie Brehoii system, taiifstry, &c.; and the author even 
enlarges on the effects which they fjroduced on the state of 
society. That these had their roots in a very eaily period, the 
Ktiibbornness with which they were, through the favour of that 
body called the Irish Parliament, adhered to u|) to the reign 
of James I. in their original purity, is siiflicient evidence. This 
branch of the subject, however, ought certainly to have been 
reserved for a later period, when these customs influenced the 
political connexion between England and Ireland, and the effects 
produced on the state of society could be more accurately 
investigated. In the general narrative of events, and the lives 
of Kings previous to Ae arrival of St. Patrick, a briefer system 
might have been adopted; as, even by the author’s own admission, 
the arrival at a true narrative of fact is little more than a matter 
of chance. Among these Kings occurs the renowned name of 
Ollainh Fodhla, as to the period of whose existence the fabulous 
historians have vagrated between 1300 and 000 years before 
Christ. The act by which this monarch’s name is immortalized, 
is the foundation of the celebrated convention of Zara, a name 
now perhaps more generally known by the beautiful lyric of 
Mr. Moore, than by its once magnificent historical associ¬ 
ations. On the equity of the laws passed by the triennial 
parliament here assembled, and on the measures adopted by 
Its antiquaries to preserve the true history of tlie country, 
the old historians have expended their choicest eloquence. 
Round what real nucleus all this magnificence can have been 
spun, it would be difficult to decide. Attempts were lately 
made to discover the foundations of the palaces and halls, but 
in vain. 

Round the progress of St. Patrick’s mission the author has 
thrown a colouring of lively interest; and after the dry investi¬ 
gations which heliad previously to undertake, he has probably 
felt it a sort of resting-place, at which he could stop and paint 


* ‘ThedHtesamigned to the ■everalcriipsci are, in this and other instances, 
confirmed by their acconiance with the catalogues of eclipses coiiipMed by 
modern astronomers, witii tiiose in the learned work of the Dcnediclines, 
and other such competent authorities. Tliere is even an eelinse, it appears, 
noticed in tlie annus of Ulster, wl ann. 674, which has been omitted in 
L’Art de wrifierkt Vatet, —Ep, Nunc, xciv.* 
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a scene, which no one is better able to beautify than himself. 
Columba, Golumbanus, St. Kilian, Virgilius, and other illustria- 
simi of early Irish learning, also occupy a considerable portion 
of the labours of his pen. Here he is again in another chaos, 
which the vanity of Irish writers and the envy of other nations 
have raised, through the disputes regarding the location of some few 
hundreds of Saints, whose acts and literary cfforiB the conflicting 
pages of Colgaii and Dempster are best fitted to commemorate. 

The cool and critical consideration which Mr. Moore has 
applied to the redundant antiquities of his native country, will 
not perhaps for some time receive gracious consideration from 
many of his fellow'citizcns, nor will a neighbouring people be 
likely to thank him for abstracting some of their dubious glories. 
An unfortunate adaptation of the uame which gradually deserted 
Ireland, had given Scotland an opportunity of successfully 
appropriating the fame of those mighty deeds, which, in so far as 
they were done at all, were certainly performed in Ireland. A 
bitter war was lung carried on between the antiquaries of the two 
countries, and in the cloud of fable and folly which they raised about 
thcmscives,it was difficult forrcasonable men to distinguish which 
had the better cause. In later times Goodall,in revenge against 
the Irish antiquaries for proving that the ancient Scotia was in 
Ireland, valorously undertook, fur the honour of his country, to 
)>rove that the ancient Hibernia was in Scotland. Contrary to 
all authority, it was maintained by D.M'Pherson, that Ireland was 

{ leopled from Scotland; and Mr. Logan, a living writer, has fol- 
uwed in the same course. But themost glaring act of all, was the 
preparation and appropriation of the poems of Ossian; to which the 
Scotch entitled tliemsclvcs by a sort of right of conquest, through 
the genius of the singular man, whose adroit imagination enabled 
him to compose epic poems, which should not be too distinct 
from the rude ballads of the middle ages, to prevent men 
of learning from making it a subject of dispute whether they 
were traditions or not. To find traditions and names strictly their 
own, thus haughtily seized to ornament the historical associa¬ 
tions of a rival land, has naturally been a subject of considerable 
mortification to the Irish. Perhaps, considering the degree of 
respect which the authenticity of those jiocms now retains, 
Mr. Moore has treated the subject too seriously. There are, 
however, still men, chiefly among'the Highland proprietors, 
who will not more readily be convinced of the forgery, than 
some of the Irish will be of the non-existence of Milcsius. 
The subject is personal, and you may as safely in their pre¬ 
sence malign their fathers, as question the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian, 

o 2 
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The public will wait with anxiety for the future volumea of 
Mr. Moore’s work; expecting to find in them the history of a 
dark and troubled period, in which the author will neither follow 
the example of those who have maligned their country for hire, 
nor conceive that a good cause can be maintained by iiifriiiging 
truth in its behalf. 


Aht. XI. Bill for granting Relief in relation to the Celchrnfion 
of Marriages, to certain persons Dissenting from the Church of 
England and Ireland.—lSi5. 

rpIIE subject of relief to the Dissenters in the matter of 
Marriage, has long been, and seems likely to coiitiniie, a 
question frequently agitated, but without any very definite 
views being avowed or acted upon on either side, anti certainly 
without any sensible approach being made towards its final 
adjustment. It is a‘grievance’ much talked about, but ap- 

K arently considered on all hands as one which is to adjust itself 
y time and the Chapter of Accidents, rather than by any 
well-arranged plan of proceeding. 

The principle has long been considered as one universally 
conceded ; but whether owing to bad faith on the one side, or 
bad inanugement—perhaps some indifference—on the other, 
pnictical relief seems as far off as ever, though the subject 
keeps its place as usual in the stock both of Dissenters’ 
grit'vances, and of Parliamentary projects crudely developed, 
serving to amuse or puzzle for a nightly debate, and then left 
by their own concoctors on the same shelves as their numerous 
predecessors already adorn. 

It seems admitted that when the legislature set to work at 
the instigation of Lord Hardwicke,—not with the remotest 
intention whatever of interfering with religion, but with the 
purely civil object of preventing * Clandestine Marriages,’—the 
state of the law was as follows. Marriage was in the eye of 
the Ian’ essentially a civil contract in England, as it now is in 
Scotland. The addition of a religious ceremony was, however, 
almost universal. After the Toleration Act, Dissenters might 
have performerl the ceremony in their own chapels; though 
except as regards the Quakers, they so rarely did so, that they 
made no objection whatever to this liberty neing t^en away 
by Lord llanlwicke’s Act. The Jews and Quakers, who were 
then the only objectors to marriage in church, being conse¬ 
quently excepted from the operation of the Act, the Church 
ordinance was selected as the legal basis of the civil regulations 
then enacted as to every one eUc, Ant) so the mutter bif 
cootioued ever lince. 
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It is plain that the basis thus adopteU for regulations purely 
civil in their nature and object, was an improper one. It might 
easily have been foreseen that the noii-confortnists would nut 
eventually be Kutisfiud to lie thus compulsorily * brought in/ 
and that the position in wlpch the Church was placed, in 
thus administering its ordinances to persons notoriously in op¬ 
position to either its doctrines or discipline, was likely to 
involve unpleasunt results. The time has arrived when the 
uiisonndness of the system thus adopted has been abundantly 
tnanifesled ; and the difliculty of now establishing a more con¬ 
sistent and sidKcient scheme of civil regulation has in the 
mean time been greatly increaseil. by that species of vested 
interest which it has given to the Church in the evil sought to 
he removed. It is clear that the correct course would have 
been to have framed some scheme of civil regulation and record, 
entirely independent of the difliciilties, unoiiiulicK, and un- 
pleaKantnesses necessarily lieloiiging to any scheme based on 
Church ordinances. Eventually, no doubt, this will have (u 
be dune. 

The Unitarians were the first class of Dissenters who 
UMik an active part in complaining of this cuiiipiilsoiy 
cuiifurmily. Their ol)Jecliuns weie of so obvious and iiuportuiit 
a doctrinal character, that hardly any one ventured openly to 
dispute them; though ingenuity seems to hu\e been abuiidaiitly 
exercised defeat in detail what could not in principle be 
op|K>sed. 'riic general body of Dissenters have lately taktui 
up the question, on the common ground of objection to a compul¬ 
sory attendance upon the cudiiiances of the Church ; and it has 
therefore become necessary to consider the matter on broader 
principles. Plans which might be adapted to a small and 
dehned class of Dissenters, become obviously loss applicable 
to the relief of every class of seceders from the Church; and 
thus udditioiiul practical diilicuIUes necessarily arise. The 
case itself is, on the other hand, a weaker one us applied 
to the orthodox Dissenters. I'he Unitarians had only lately 
obtained a legal recognition ; but tbeir orthodox brethren had 
stood by at the jiussing of l^rd llaniwicke’s Act, and offered 
no opposition to its provisions. And though this conduct offers 
no bar to their present complaints, it has been and may be 
fairly preferred against them as a reason for taking ample time 
to consider the question at leisure, and as some reason for 
moderation in their attacks on a system to which they were 
in Home measure parties. 

Various plans have been under consideration at tlifferent 
times during the last fifteen years. The first proposition was 
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to leave tlie present hiachiiicry iinlouclied ; to regard the 
(^lurch Clergyman us, whnt he in fuel (or liiis purpose is, 
a civil ofliuer; and in the case iiC Dissenters, to allow the 
ceremony to be performed by using only that portion of the 
service which consists of a mere contract or belrothinent, and 


is cpiitc iiulepeniicnl of the religious portion of the ritual. 

The next plan embraced endeavours in various ways to 
license Distsenting Chapels and their Ministers for the celebra¬ 
tion of marriages. Tins plan, however, involved many dif- 
(icullies, particularly as regards registration ; and the adoption 
of it by Dissenters is obviously not very consistent with their 
olijections to any sort of alliance of their ministers and 
ordinances with the civil power, and to all subjection of 
Dissenters to its regulation and interference with their religious 
ordiiiunces. 


It was next proposed that the scheme recently revived by Sir 
Robert Peel sliould he adoptnil. The li'gul contract was to be 
entered into before a .lustice of the Pence, and recorded in the 


]Kirish register on his certiticatc. It will soon be seen that this 
scheme also is attended with great diflicultics, at any rate while 
applied only to a portion of the community. 

Lord John Russell brought in a bill last year, which it appears 
he was injudicious enough to produce without any previous ini- 
derstanding that it would meet the views of those he intended 
to relieve. It must be admitted, however, that there was no great 
wisdom displayed, in making such loud complaints as were 
heard against a measure, (bunded in almost every one of its pro¬ 
visions on bills formerly set in motion (though iio doubt under 
diiTercnt circumstances) by Dissenters themselves; but the 
result was, that the plan of the noble Lord fell still-born, and 
damaged the Administration which had so miscalculuteii. 
Little zeal for making progress was shown, either on one side 
or the other. Thu objections put forward merely regarded 
minor details; and those who are not in the secret, would say 
no fault was urged which a coinmittee might not have amended, 
if it had been designed or wished to proceed in earnest. 

8ir Robert Peel asHuining that the Dissenters were generally 
more actively eager for a practical removal of this grievance 
than events have demonstrated they are, dexterously enough 
seized on this subject, as one on which he conld earn credit tor 
his reforming professions with less difficulty than he after^ 
wards found practically attended it. It had the advantage 
also of being a sulyect on which his predecessors had broken 
down; and on which, moreover, he could gain credit by going 

further than they could venture to do. Hie bill proposes 
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to send parties, alter making a declaration of faitli—nega¬ 
tively as regards the church—to enter into a civil contract bulore 
a Justice of the Peace. The marriage is to be entered on the 
parish register upon the Justice’s certificate; but of course, if 
any scheme of general civil registration is hereafter adopted, its 
regulations would be made to apply to this or any other plan of 
forming the contract. 

Sir Robert Peel had the advantage of having seized on a 
principle which steered clear of the difliculties of any dealing 
with the Dissenting clergy, or with any religious institution, 
it is in itself more sound and satisfactory to most of his 
political opponents, than the result u’ould probably have shown 
it to bo to his friends ; but it is impossible not at once to see 
that its a])|)licntion to a jiortion of the community in the way 
proposed, would be attended with insuperable objections and 
dilhcultics. 

The taking one class of the community, for what the bill 
treated as a purely civil purpose, before otiicers of the State, 
almost universally attached to the Establishment, expressly to 
avow a hostile religious opinion, and on that account to go 
through the ceremony in a mode repugnant to the notions of 
many of themselves, and decidedly opposed to the views of the 
majority of the public,—must be attended with one of two con- 
8ec|ueuceB. Either the measure which professed to relieve would 
be so unpalatable as to be universally rejected ; or the commu¬ 
nity would be broken up into two rival classes, the civil and re¬ 
ligious contractors of matrimony. 

Sir Robert Peel’s avowed assumption is, that the religious 
ceremony would in general be performed subseciucntly and 
independently. Rut it is obvious that such a post-nuptial 
service would often be very inconvenient; that it in fact 
would have little meaning or substance; and that it would 
be at variance, so far as it went, with the priind Jade 
position of the law, which would proceed on the assumption 
that the essence was in Church marriages the religious service, 
but in the case of Dissenters a civil pledge in writing at 
Bow-Street. 

The class of persons selected for the conductors of such an 
operation, creates further embarrassment. Is there any reason 
to suppose that the Justices, many of them clergymen, would 
discharge the new duty in that conciliatory manner which 
could alone make it tolerable ? 

Sir Robert Peel’s Bill, therefore, in its original form seems 
by common consent as unfortunate os l.ord John Russell’s, in 
its attempt to meet the evil complained of; and it is in its 
turn virtually abandoned. 
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Some of the Disaenters seem to have undertaken to amend 
the measure, and with considerable success, as appears 
from perusal of the bill printed in its amended form. The 
proposed altemtions abolish the declaration of religious opinions, 
and substitute for Justices of the J^eace, Special Commissioners 
to be everywhere appointed by the Home Department, in 
whose pieacnce martiages of Dissenters are to be contracted 
and recoided in duplicate books, one being to be de|X>8ited 
at the Parochial Registry. Suitable persons 1>eing ministers, 
(where they chose so to act, or were suitable persons), or 
eiders of congregations, might be thus authorized to act. 
Wherever the desire (which seems very general) was expressed fur 
religious celebration, the (Jominissiuiier would interweave the 
civil form with that ordinunce. He would, in fact, in such 
cases be only a witness n'qiured bv the State as rcspunsilile 
for the regularity of the proceedings and its due recoid. Jn 
this way it was jiruposed, and apparently with every proK|)ect of 
success, to t'liniish facilities for an iiiialogoiis plan of ci^lcbniting 
marriages tbrougliout the country under complete civil Kii|)er-> 
vision, without in any way irenchiiig upon or interrering wiLli 
religiiMis lilierty or Cliiiich oidiiisinceK. The Church clergy 
(acting us they do under the saiiclinn and regulations of tiie 
iMarriage Acts) aie substantially Coinniissioncis of this suit 
selecttul by the Stale, so fur us regards the iiiarriugcs had in 
their chinches. 

it docs not appear, however, that any one is disposed to 
advance tlie p<'tiilnig Hdl with a view to an attempt at its 
amendment. The (h>vetnineiiL are obviously desiruiis to 
post|K)ne it. Lord Jtshii Russell coiitiniies probably to recollect 
the fate of his former attempt; and liie Dissenters are (us has 
been usual with them on this subject) upimreutly more inclined, 
perhaps find it much easier, to find fault than to show them¬ 
selves prepared with any definite plan on which they can 
tlieniseives agree. 

It is thought, no doubt, by some, that the adjustiiienl of a 
gorxl system of civil registralion ought to precede or accompany 
the adjustment of the marriage question ; and that if u public 
officer were once ap|iuinted for that purpose, he would attend 
and record marriages whenever and however celebrated, and 
thus avoid the necessity uf those iiitcrrcreiiccs with religious 
ordinances, which have created the difficulties felt in the pru- 
)>OHed schemes for confiding the celebration of marriage to the 
Dissenting clergy. 

Great doubts, however, may be entertained as to the validity of 

this anticipation. A good system of registration will undoubtedly 
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furnish considerublu facilities for the Hcttleniciit of some of the 
details of any marriajru bill. But unless the rejristrars are of a 
class and character superior to what it is io be feared are at all 
contemplated ; and unless any scheme for their superintendence 
is applied to all classes of the, community; it may be doubted 
whether their appoiiituient will remove much of the existing dif¬ 
ficulties. There are some ohjections which will strike every one,' 
to the officer’s carrying about his books of record to the diiierent 
places of celebration; and it seniiis moreover, not easy so to 
throw upon him the respoiisibility of the proceedings, as to 
relieve the Dissenting iiiiniKter of those shackles, from which he 
very properly shrinks, but which seem inseparable from his ac¬ 
cepting the performance of a responsible civil duly. 

The formatiuii of a good system of registration will so far 
remove much of the practical difficulty as to marriages wherever 
had, that it will furnish clear evidence of the age of parties; 
and if marriages under age be prohibited unless by consent of 
parents or guardians, the preliminaries of the contract will 
resolve ihemsvlves into the simple tjuestion of age,—to be settled 
by the register,—and of consent, when that age is below the 
legal staiidartl. 

There appear to be at least two leading classes of opinion 
on the subject among the Dissenters; the supporters of which 
conic forward in turn, but either end by shrinking from their 
own proposals, or discover that the adoption of either extreme 
would probably be so uu palatable to a large portion of their 
body, as to render it very doubtful whether the interest or 
character of their connnuiiity would be seared by a measuie, 
the practical adoption of which would be wbious ; while the 
two plans cannot be blended, without the introduction of 
the difficulties attending both schemes. 

The first plan which one body of the active partizans on this 
subject patronizes, is that of ]iurely civil coutiuct. It is put 
forth, however, apparently without any definite notion of what 
is practically iiifunl, and with a consciousness that it is in 
many quarters nut likely to be acceptable. The other leading 
theory which is pro|)outided, is that of in some degree placing 
the Dissenting minister and the Church clergyman on a footing 
of equality, by obtaining for the acts of the former the same 
legal recognition ns is now by law uffiirded to the latter. It is 
notorious, that this second scheme is stoutly opposed by 
many consistent Dissenting ministers themselves. As the 
fancied equality can only l>e purchased by a submission to 
onerous civil control, and is inconsistent with the favourite 
doctrine of the very same individuals on the subject of the im¬ 
policy and unchristian tendency of any conversioD of the 
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minigterB of religion Into the servants of the magistrate,-—it 
would be a strange equality which would be obtained by a 
participation in what the Dissenters consider as the vices of an 
Establishment. 

The most probable conclusiou, on mature consideration of 
the subject, is, that Sir Hubert Peel’s bill, amended on the 
principle alluded to, would substantially the case of the 
Dissenters in the way most convenient and satisfactory under 
the circumstances; allowing, as it would do, the most perfect 
practical freedom, coupled with such regulations for civil pur¬ 
poses, ns would be left in fact to the internal administration of 
the Dissenters, and would nevertheless answer the purpose of 
civil supervision, far better than the intervention of magistrates, 
unacquainted in most instances with the parties, and called on 
to perform an office totally at variance with their habits and 
prejudices. It seems however decided, that the subject is to be 
once more adjourned, and that the Dissenters will submit to the 
wishes of the government in that respect. They are actuated 
no doubt in a great measure by a desire not to embarrass other 
weighty measures; though it really seems rather difficult to 
imagine why such cmbarrassiucnt should be the result of dis¬ 
cussing a marriage bill, the propriety of considering which is 
conceded by all parties in the state. The Dissenters them¬ 
selves, in the mean time do not propound any practicable or 
probable scheme of relief. Strange as it may seem, after years 
of discussion, there appears as yet to be no decided principle, 
much less any plan of proceeding understood or agreed u|ioii 
among them, or ffieir public representatives. This state of 
thin^ is not very liedituble to the management of their affairs; 
and It is necessary, in the most friendly spirit, to warn them of 
a very increasing opinion, that they make a great deal more 
noise than work,—and that this is not the only indication of a 
wavering and inconsistent policy, at one time manifesting 
abundant vigour—in words at least—on points utterly useless 
for practical purposes, though calculated to divide and tliere- 
fora weaken their own force, while arousing the active and 
combined hostility of their opponents; and at other times 
displaying much indecision aiiu practical inefficiency on topics 
which, under prudent management, are plainly susceptible of 
safe and easy adjustment 
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Art. Xn .—PlantageneL —3 vola. Lonilon ; 'John Macronc. 183.5. 

object of the writer of this book appears to be pretty much 
^ the same us that of IVIr. Timothy Wiiiterbottum, or whose 
lucubrations uii account is given in the present number of this 
Review; numelyi to lay bare those social evils in imrticulur 
which proceed from the custom of ])riinogeniturc. Tlie form 
of exposition which the author of Plaiitagenet has adopted, a 
nurralive in 3 vols. of the form of a noveli necessarily produces 
considerable difference in the mode of treating the subject from 
that which would be adopted in a pamphlet. Accordingly the 
system of education or training, which is the result of the pre¬ 
sent condition of English society, is gone into in some detail; 
and the effects of it upon the moral and intellectual characters 
of all who are subjected to it, of those whom it favours as well as 
those whom it injures, arc attemnicd to be traced. It will be 
seen that as this design is one or no mean importance, so its 
complete accomplishment would be no easy task. Ifitisnot 
one which these volumes can be said to have altogether accom¬ 
plished, yet enough lias been done to point the way, and perhaps 
induce others to tread the same path. 

The hero of the tale. Lord Arthur Plantagenct, second son of 
the Marciuess Plantageiiet, being a pcrsuii of keen perceptions 
and cjuick sensibilities, discovers betimes the huge distinction 
that IN drawn by nearly all with wliom he comes in contact, 
between himself and the heir, his cider brother. Uis disposition 
is by tliis means rendered haughty, irritable, and vindictive; 
that of his btolher tyrannical, insolent, unfeeling. But there is 
another victim,—the young lady with whomftortl Arthur falls in 
love, wlio, though she preferred him, was compelled by her 
inatoh-making mother to marry his elder brother. Lord Arthur, 
ill the mood of a man maddened by disappointment, seeks for- 

! ;etfuliieK8 amidst the din of war then raging in the Peninsula. 
Ic thus describes his feelings when about to leave England.— 

* Although I had been outstript in the mcc, bnllicci, beaten in the 
contest, yet I was far—far too proud, on fair and even ground, to 
clrcnd the competitorship of created man. I rankeil myself high, 
very high, and this defeat had not one iota lowered the stamlnrd. 
Aliovt, there was burning scorn—stern and indomitable pride—pride 
and scorn to which no mortal words could ever give expressiom But 
below, what was there ? Was there not a crushed—ay, was there 
not—was there not something even of a broken heart?—What? 
Shades of niy regal forefathers, could it be that Arthur nantogeuet, 
the fteti of soul and firm of purpose, the high-hearted, and the 
haughty, could be rcfluccd to this by any daughter of Eve } And woe 
I to wear this poisoned arrow in my heert ? was I to bear about tUa 
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iron in my soul fur ev6r? Ob ! surely, not for ever! But where— 
where was the dreiun of iiiy youth—its pure utul lofty dream of ambi¬ 
tion and of love ?'—L l^k 

In Spain Lord Arthur |)erfbrius, as the French inemoir-wiiters 
say, * dts prodiges de valeur' He leads a forlorn hope, and the 
following reflections are suggested by what he thus witnessed, 
on the evils of war.— 

* Reader, if you have never witnessed a .sa(*k, pniy to (lod that you 
may never witness one ! May you never witness all that is saered pn>- 
fatiedp all that is honourable and res|H;ctabIo uutrsiged anil insulted. 
May you never hear the agonising and soul-rending shrieks, nor behold 
the burning tears of beauty and innocence, imploring, supplicating, tor 
mercy—but imploring and supplicating in vain. Alas ! ciuisider of 
wliat our armies are composed, and you will no longiT wonder that it is 
so. That band of heroes of whom, from certain c|UHrters, we hear so 
much—of what is it composed ?—Of the refuse of society—of the oli- 
scourings of every cityandevery county in the empire—of the idlest—the 
most dissolute, and most unprincipled of our citizens—of the men of, at 
all times, under all circumstances, the stningest ]KissioiiK and ap|>etileh, 
and the weakest reason. For what man that can earn his l)rcad by 
any honest labour, skilled or unskilled, would be a soldier? (Sreat 
God! only think of the consci|uenceH of war—if one of its iiievilable 
consequences be, that our wives, our sisters, and our daughters are to 
be exposed to the horrible excesses of all the worst pashiuns of the 
basest and most licentious of mankind. Some sentimental jouiig 
ladies write of war as if it were a holiday |mstime.—(mod Gtid ! If 
they knew of it what 1 do, they would cliange their touc.’—i. US. 

The English army has had rather more than its share of 
these abominations. No man can charge, or has charged, the 
French army, even in the wildest times of rcvulutiiumry excile- 
nieut, with anything like the horrors cuinmitled uii friends and 
foes by the English defenders of holy religion and social order. 
The cause is principally to be traced, in that detestable systeiu 
of discipline by the lash, which our martinets so strenuously 
adhere to, and which, by faiiiiifr in the hour of trial, leaves the 
soldier without those checks ot honour and attachment to his 
oflicer, which in more civilized services enable the chiefs to con¬ 
trol the passions of their followers. 

The hero is next found at Paris seeking forgetfulness in dissipa¬ 
tion and gaming; in which last occupation lie gets rid, if nut of 
his cares, of his money, and is near being assassinated to boot by 
the machinations of his affectionate brother. In his distress lie 
meets with an old companion in arms, who gives him an intro¬ 
duction to an English Duke in want of u secretary. In this 
capacity lie continues for some time under another name, and 
accompanies the Duke to England, where he assists his Grace’s 
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brother in an election; and afterwards acQcpts the appointment 
of his brother's private secretary, when he joins the ministry. 
In this latter situation. Lord Arthur has an op|iortunity of seeing 
something of the machine^ of office and the working of the 
same; upon some of the vices of which, he takes occasion to 
animadvert. Getting tired of^this. however, and having dis¬ 
covered incidentally that his elder brother is illegitimate, he re-, 
turns to Paris in search of evidence to establish his claim to the 
title and estates of his ancestors. While in l^iris, he fights a 
duel with the Duke of Broadborough, who had refused to pay 
him the money he had earned as his secretary. 

Lord Arthur enters into a compromise with his brother, by the 
terms of which he agrees to give up his claim to the title and 
half the estates for the present, on condition of being put into 
immediate possession of the other half. In this manner he be¬ 
comes possessed of fifty thousand a-year, and has an onportu- 
iiity of seeing the effect of it upon the Mammon-worshippers 
of England, who elevate him into their idol of the hour. He 
thus describes the change that came over his fortunes.-— 

' A change came over the spirit of my motley and troubled dream 
of life. 1 lind hitherto been Arthur Plantagenet the unlucky—I was 
now Arthur I’lantngenct the lu^ky—the pros|>crous. Nature hod not 
been unkind to me. I became now the prime favourite—the very 
foKter-bal>e of fortune—' the glass of fashion, and the mould of form * 
— ‘ the observed of all observers.* My name, which before had 
almost disap|)carcd from the annals of my tribe, was row taken up to 
be applauded to the very echo. Claisar’s would have bowed before it. 
In a word, I hmi fifty thousand ]iauiuls n-ycar, and was the fashion. 

' Heavens! how my soul mocked at the parasites, who seemed to 
imagine that time, that cx|H!ricncc. that adversity, that * the iron 
scourge and torturing hour,’ had done their work upon me in vain!— 
me who had undergone insults, me who had endured wrongs that 
eternity forbade inc to forget! 

' For years I hail been as it were an outcast. 1 had not moved in 
their circles—I had not mingled in their pleasures. The aim of 
their existence was not mine." I, bred up in the very lap of luxury- 
descended from a long line of ancestors who fancied no doubt they left 
llieir descendants something to be proud of—endoweil by nature with 
a keen perception and quick sensibilities—I, thus endowed by nature, 
thus descended, thus cdiicated, had without repining submitted to 
liardsln|M from wliicli the humblest born and least luxuriously bred 
would have shrunk with horror. Hut my soul had first passeil through 
an ordeal that had rendoreil it ]ierhaps even more callous than theirs. 
The inm scourge of the torturer had scarwl a spirit once too 
sensitive.’—ii. 181. 

dettiDg tired, however, of this idol-worship, Lord Arthur gives 
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out that he is * dishe^ ; ’ and his worshipnera depart from him as 
fast as they came. He leaves England for some time, travels iu 
the East, and joins for a short time iu the Greek war. On his 
return to England he finds his old schoolfellow Basset 
prime minister, but opposed and harassed by the Aristo¬ 
cracy. At his request he joins his administration. On Basset’s 
death, he leaves Uie ministry, and finding by a letter which he 
received from his half-brother's wife after her death, that 
treachery had been used to deprive him of his mistress, he fights 
a duel with his brother, in which both are killed. From all 
which the inference would be, that it is the interest of all the 
younger members of aristocratic families, in common with the 
rest of their fellow-citizens, to alter the present state of things 
as regards primogeniture. 

The following portraits are fair specimens of the style of the 
book. 

A Patrician Secretary of State, and man of business Under 
Secretary 


* The clerks were kept late, and to no purpose too; for they would 
sometimes be kept iwrfectly idle all the morning, waiting till the Right 
Honourable Secretary should think proper to set some wheel in 
motion u|ion which the whole movements of the machinery dciiciuled. 
According to the fashion of those lordlings (and their name is Legion, 
therefore tliis case may serve as an exemplification of inony) wliu 
condescend to take upon them the management of affairs of State, and 
set up for men of business, (only, indera, very soon to set or be set 
down again). Lord Charles Blackacrc would loiter away his mornings, 
God knows where,—I do not, (but I conjecture that a cnnsiderahlc 
portion was occupied in decorating his ugly carcase)—«nd find his 
way down to his office about four or five o'clock, p. u., which is to 
say, being interpreted, in the afternoon. He would then set to work, 
at least what he called work, and so continue till nine, ten, eleven, 
or even twelve. I have known him repeatedly kecji a number of 
clerks up the greater part of the night, after kccpii^ them idle all the 
morning, and for no discernible end but the gratifmation of some of 
his lordly, or rather waiting-gcntlcwoman-like caprices. And this 
the coxcombical ass fancied was doing the thing like a man of genius, 
who could not he ex|iectvd to work daring the same hours and seasons 
witbonlioary vulgar mortals. And yet this man, being a glib talker, 
was of some importance with bis party. And such loijuacious fribbles 
will continue to be important as lung ns loi|uacity is, in the language 
of Coleridge, mistaken for eloquence, and eloquence for wisdom.' 

‘ Besides dl this, there was a solemn jackass of an under-secretary, 
a genuine specimen of the immpuus man of office, and the soi-ditant 
*' man of business the last, a s|iccics nr modiHcation of the genus 
denominated by the block-hcads *' practical men.” Your so-called, 

Mlf«alled, " man of business,'' is a Gompound made up of prig, 
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igooramofl, and dunce, a thing, the virtues of which consist in tying 
together papers with red tape—signing its name in a fine bold 
running hand, and telling you with u simper of the most thorough 
self^tisfaction, that the first quality of a ** fir$t rate man of business'* 
—meaning himself—was, a talent for classification which he possesseil 
in the higlicst perfection. When you came to tidk further with “ this 
learned Tlicban,’’ you found that by " classification,” he meant—not 
what you had learned to entertain the highest respect for, as the sum- 
of all' philosophy”—but, merely an operation which any tolerably 
trained clerk was fidly eriuol to. He tiien simpered to you about this 
scliedule, and that appendix; " which liad b^n entirely planned by 
him.” And if you started any objection, he " smiled incredulous,” 
and assurcfl you with something between a smile and a sneer on hia 
countenance, that Itome was not built, nor “ a man of business '* 
mode in one day. This fellow, notwithstanding his pretensions to 
“ business habits," was os idle and irregular as his principal.’—'U. 119. 

A hereditary Legislator 

' Hie Maniuess Plantagenet was my own flesh and blood, and of 
him, therefore, I consider myself as having a right to speak more freely.* 

* What he was as a brother I have already shown. To that 
character I have now to add, that he was little better as a son, and no 
better, if it were possible, indeed, worse as a husband. Worthy and 
courteous reader, picture to thyself, if thou canst, a man of princely 
fortune, yet so profuse in his expenditure as to be always in want of 
money. He would contract debts to tradesmen with the most reckless 
extravagance, and with the most ruthless effrontery evade the payment 
of them by taking advantage of his privileges as a peer of Parliament 
—of those privileges which, in the language of the eloquent John Pym, 
“ were not given for the ornament or advantage of those who are the 
Members of Parliament, but for the accomplishment of that which is 
the end of Parliaments—the wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness of 
our councils, the righteousness of our judgments.” Allhougli possessing 
in bis wife (and how he obtained her, the reader knows, or will know 
licfore I have done with him.) one of the most beautiful women in 
England—the land of beautiful women,—ay, the country of the fairest 
daughters of the earth; (it is all very well for a man who is obliged to 
flee merry England, to console himself by sneering at Englishwomen, 
and ranting about *' strange damsels—but I have seen your 
Spanish and Italian women, your Georgians and Circassians too, and 
I, therefore, speak advisedly,)—although, I say, possessing, as a wife, one 
of tlic loveliest of God’s creatures, a being such as 

Mortal thought 

Ne’er compass’d, nor leas mortal chisel wrought— 

ha was distingiiished by a reckless profligacy of conduct, a daring 
libertinism, not unworthy of a Regent Orleans, or a (kilonel Charteris.* 

* He was bad in every relatbn of human life. A bad son, a l^d 
brotlier, a bad husband, a bod master, a bod magistrate, a bad nteinber 
of the legulitun«>a tNachenms friend, and an ungenerous foe. All 
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this too was notorious. Tor he wanted skill and policy to conceal his 
character from the public; or, perhaps—and I think that is the more 
probable explanation of it—he considered himself too fur above the 
influence of public opinion to pay any rep;ar(l to it. Though neither a 
Hobbes nor Machiavelli in intellect, his facilities, aided by those of 
Mr. Judson, were sufficient to enab{e him to discover that the govern¬ 
ment of his country was an oligarchy, and himself one of the reigning 
oligarchs—and his oligarchical power did not, he thought, he saw, 
depend for its magnitude or duration u|mn the opinion of the |)eople 
who earned their bread by the sweat of their brows, or the labour of their 
brains, who paid just debts, anil who had respect for the marriage^ 
vow, and for honesty in the dealings between nniii and man. With 
him it was pretty much as with the haughty licentious Aristocrats of 
France in the last century, as forcibly described by an excellent 
writer—“ Marriage was a farce; honesty, as between man and man, 
was olisolete. The decencies, as well as the virtues of life, passed 
away, and every licentious desiie had uncontrolable dominion.'’ 

* Yet, with all this—and such instances abound in every Aristocracy— 
there was an easy dignity in his deportment, a polish in his manners, 
a tact in his well-timed allusions to his wealth and powerful family 
connexions! that those who were brought into contact with him were 
apt absolutely to disbelieve all they had heard niuioiired against him, 
till their own personal intercourse with him afforded a somewhat 
unpleasant confirmation of the iriilli of what riiiiiuiir hud advanced 
And this, Sir, was my brother. In the significant and nervous 
language of Swift, with the alteration of a word or two, should be read 
his epitaph— 

* Gamester,’ traitor, vile seducer. 

Perjur’d * r«hl»cr,’ hrih’d accuser— 

Lay thy paltry privilege nsiile.”—^iii. IfiH. 

The House of Commons : — 

* After all, it is wonderful how soon the House of Commons, con¬ 
sidering how it is composed, find out whether a s])ciikcr has anything in 
him or not—in other words whether he ought to listcneil to. or 
treated as a down-right Ixirc. There is a great niimlMT of Ioi|iiacioiis 
blockheads in the world who arc the scourge of every company that is 
infested by them. Those fellows talk about everything—^no topic is 
strange to them. Their theme is de omni sdbili ft quUmsdam n/i/jr— 

all sorts of things and every thing in the world with a eoml many 
besides that are nof in the worhl. I Imvc heard a man of this description' 
in a company of the first political economists of Europe, talk for half an 
hour to the exclusion of every one else, ii|)on a point of political science 
of which he was thoroughly ignorant. Now the beauty of the f louse 
of Commons is that you are not obliged to listen to those mouthing, 
prosing jackasses. 

* Thierc was a striking instance of this on the present occasion. When 
Harrington sat down, one of those long-winded lubbers got up. The 

tiailiitgm of the beine from breathless Meocc to a dia lilw the noise of 
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many waten, was curioua. On these occamons the Members separate 
into groupes of twos and threc^ and converse together^ so that the noise 
is such that the individuals, unless seated close to the orator/' must be 
fortunate indeed, or unfortunate rather, who can distinguish one word 
in two. On ms the "horator” however, (although no horator" as 
Brutus was,) into the subject of Jiis haranmc (which, by-the«byc, is 
usually something quite distinct from the suqecUmatter of the debate), 
in all its length, breadth, and thickness. You hear an odd word or two, 
from time to time, which comes to your ears pretty much as the voice of 
a fuddled proser in an assembly of tobacco-smoking sots reaches a distant 
comer of the apartment through the circumomb^t clouds of curling 
smoke, or as an object is discernible hy your ejres at intervals through a 
thick fog. Those men are generally, indeed, I may say, universally, 
Uessed with powerful nerves, sometiiing like those of a ^y-horse, and 
a large stock of impudence; consequently they persevere; they are not 
to be put down, they are not to be prevented from ''diwhaiging their 
duty to their constituents.'* I wish to God, they would discharge 
themselves," after the fashion of the magniloquent, though not magna¬ 
nimous, ancient Pistol. It was a remark of the sagacious Inomas Hobbes 
that it is not ''possible, without letters, for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt hy disease, or ill consti¬ 
tution of organs) cxcellcntli' foolish. And that as men abound in 
aqm^tsness y langwge: so they become more wise, or more mad than 
oidinary.*' The men of whom 1 have been speakinj^ belong to the latter 
class; being blest with copiousness of language, they take advantage of 
the blessing to exhibit themselves to the world as " excellently 
foolish."—iii. 185. 

The following extract may serve as a specimen of the dia¬ 
logue ; besides conveying some idea of Delahaye, probably the 
most original character in the book.—- 

' Here a servant opened the door, and announced that "Mr.—— 
wished to see Mr. Delahaye." 

'• Mr. -,** exclaimed Delahaye, " who the devil is he ? What 

does he want ?” 

" O, my dear Have," ejaculated Mrs. Delahaye, "don't you recol. 
Icct ? It’s the man to whom you lent five hundred pounds for writing 
you up in his newspaper.'* 

Did I ? Perhaps the fellow is come to pay me, then.** 

"Pay you!" eiclaimed Sir Faithful, "it is well known that he 
never pays anything or anybody. He is come to try to do you out of 
more." 

"That would be difficult rather, at present," observed Delahaye 
drily. "Tell the porter to tnrn him out, then." 

"Tell Mr. ■ " said Mrs. Delahaye, addressing the servant, 
" that Mr. Delahaye is not up yet." 

" Yes, Madam." [Exit wnrant, to obey his onlers—that is (to 
tell the truth and shame the devil) in other words, to practise the art 
of lying for which his luxurious master kept him, and did not pay him 
Ilia wages. 

roll. xxHh'^Weitminittr Revitw, ? 
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" Damn his impudence,” qarnlnted Delahaye, alluding to the per* 
son who had sent in his name—*'Is that the ^lerson that used to smell 
so insufferably ? ” 

''No,” replied his wife, " that was-of the- 

' Here thesome servant again entered, nnd presented a can! to Mrs. 
Dclalinje. 

*' Oh! Delahaye,” she siud, looking at the eard, " it’s that tire¬ 
some Dr. — ■ — , wanting money too, I suppose; but he can't come 
in just now." 

'' Poor devil! ” drawled Delahaye, very much in the tone in which 
you would address a motli that had singed its wing in the flame of the 
candle—'* Poor devil! I dare say he docs want his money." 

" Not at home, James—” said the latly, turning to the servant. 

" Pum," said Delahaye, " might I trouble yon to ring tlie bell for 
my valet.” 

' Fum rang the belL—A footman entered. 

" Send Antoine here,” said Delahaye—" where the devil can the 
fellow have gone this morning ? ” 

« Yes, Sir/’ 

' Exit Servant: and shortly after enter Antoine. 

"Antoine, bring me a tooth-pick—and come, in about half an 
hour, and dress me.” 

" Oui, Monsieur." 

' At this moment a middle-a^l female, who I found from what 
followed was a nurse in Delahayes family, rushed into the room, ex¬ 
claiming— 

"Oh! Madam, Mrs. Delahaye, for God’s sake come this way. 
Here are Master John and Master Henry have broken most of tiie 
windows, and are now setting fire to the floor of the nursery." 

"Good God! Nurse!” exclaimed Mrs. Delahaye, as she rushed 
out of the room, " what can I do ? Delahaye sits there at his ease, 
and leaves everything to me." 

"Ha! ha! bu!” shouted the stoical John Delahaye, evidently 
much amused—" would you find fault with the boys for showing a 
little spirit ? That’s always the way with those women ; they snub 
the children and break their spirit. A ^y is not worth anything 
unless he has a spice of the devil in him — is he, Plantagenet ? 
You can vouch for that. Could a man lead a forlorn hope with¬ 
out it?" • 

' I mode no raply. 

* In a few minutes, Mrs. Delahaye re-entered the room, bringing 
witii her thow two parvuli JEneaaes of the bouse of Delahaye, against 
whom the nurse hod just brought so serious an indictment. One was 
an urchin about four or five, and the other perhaps a year older. 

" \YelI, young gentlemen," said Delahaye—^' what’s this you've 
been about !*’ 

" Nothing, papa,” replied Master John, the eldest, and the hope, 
ful heir and representative of my somewhat eccentric ancient com- 
pauion in arms, who was just beginning to learn to lie a little. 
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" We have been playing tlie devil j" roared the younger, Maater 
Harry, who was just beginning to take lessons in swearing. 

" Ay, master Imby,’^ said Delnhayc, with the sort of smile on liis 
countenance whicli uiiglit be supiwsed to have illumined tlie visages 
of Hector and Andromache when, as Pope’s translation has it. 

With secret iileosuro each fond parent sutird. 

" And what's playing the devil ?" 

“ Oh!" replied the juvenile ' Ancient Pistol,* at the same time 
looking at his brotlier to see if be was doing fpiite right—" Oh! it’s 
—it’s larking." 

“ You must not swear, you young dog,” ejaculated Delahuye with 
a shake of the head, and in a tone of what he intended for the genuine 
paternal admonition. 

' The boy looked up at his father for n few moments, ns if in asto¬ 
nishment and doubt, and thei. asked, 

'* Hut don’t you swear, papa ?*' 

' This was rather a home thrust, but the magnanimous John Dela- 
haye parried it wonderfully. 

" Sirrah ! you should know that little boys mutt not do what I do 
—How round the young rogue is with me, Plantagenet ?" he nddeil, 
in a lower voice, turning to me. 

' In the nicaiitimc Master John Ikad gone up to a table on which 
some lunch had been laid out for Sir Faithful Fum, and, laying hold 
of a full glass of sherry, which somebody hud poured out, emptied it 
at a draught. 

"Oh—you young rascal!" exclaimed Sir Faithful—"that will 
make you tipsy." 

“ Weil, old fellow," retorted young hopeful, how do ,yoM do r I 
say, old Fum, shall wc have a lark to day i" 

'* by all menus, old fellow,’’ replied Fum. Here James entered.— 

" Mr.-wishes to see Mr. Delahaye." 

" Oil! kick him out, footman," rosreii Master John—" I don't 
like that—’* 

" And do you know," said his brother, coming close U|> to me, 
and looking np in iny face, " I don't like those bum-bailiffs that are in 
the house," with a tone and manner of indignnnt earnestness, tlie 
direct contrary of bis papa's stoical indifference, but which were irre¬ 
sistibly droll. 

"Mr. Delahaye is gone out early toudiiy, James," said Mrs. Dela¬ 
haye, quietly looking at Delduiye, who sat very unconcernedly in his 
arm-chair with his legs stretched out at their full length before him. 
*£xit James, and re-enter soon after— 

"Mr. -- ■- ■ wishes to. sec Mrs. Delahaye.'* 

" James—I am not dressed,'” said the huly coolly. 

' Kxit James again, and enter Antoine. 

" Well," said Delahaye, " 1 ninst leave you for the present. Fum, 

I shall see yon iigoin at dinner. Phntagenet, my deer fellow, can't 
you dine with us to-day. Do, Arthur, ns yon are going abroad so 

F. 2 
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soon. Doi I say^ and perhaps we may have some ' Ephesians, my 
Lord, of the old church.*’ 

'*We]I,'* said I, ** John, 'say no more, let's have thein*-^but 
don't malus it later than eight o’clock.” 

"Very well, Hal, so be it.” 

" Au revoirt then.”—ii. S55. 

It seems fair to the author to quote the following verses, 
which, by showing that the tale makes some pretensions, 
whether just or not, to poetical idealism, may in some measure 
meet a charge which has been brought by one critic against it 
of improbability. 

' My fathers’ hall! my fathers' hall 1 
Where is thy boasted glory fled 7 
And art thou then bereft of all. 

Save trophied mockeries of the dead? 

Yes—all that glory gave is gone. 

Save death-dust and sepulchral stone. 

The night-wind howls thro’ the roofless aisle. 

Shattering the spider’s aery shroud 
The wild birds seream round the ruin’d pile 
That hath brav’d the blast and the thunder-cloud; 

The bat and the owl, and the wild fox there 
Have built their neat and made their lair. 

Long centuries have roll’d away— 

Leaving their memory like a dream— 

O'er thee, my old ancestral sway. 

How desolate 1 and yet I deem 
Within this Priory’s haunted cell 
The spirits of my fathers dwell. 

They speak to me in wind and storm. 

In roaring flood and rolling thunder — 

And I behold each giant form 
Rending the veil of night asunder. 

They seem to beckon to the height. 

Where blues Vengeance beacon light. 

Ay, I will follow. Forms of air 1 
Lead on—^lead on—I reck not whither. 

Let there be death and vengeance there— 

I reck not—so th^ come together.— 

There is no tie that bindeth me 
To this loath’d lair of earth and sea. 

I am the last of all my line— 

Ye spectral shades I attest it now 
Say, trace ye not the fated sign 
Upon my pale unearthly brow? 

One blaze—and your name’s light is o’er^ 

Fur ever and for over i|ioro.-»iiT, 24Si 
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T^e author will probably object to bfiing * damn’d with fiunt 
praise.’^ But the fact is that he has placed himself by this 
effort, in the first line of modern political novelists; anci that 
there is nobody except the author of the * Radical,’ who stands 
out as a model for him to overtake or to pursue. 


Ast. XIII.—1. Colonization of South Australia. By R. Torrens, Esq., 
F. R. S. Chairman of the Colonization Commission for South 
Australia.—l^ndon } Longman. 1835. 

2. Cotonizaiion ; particularly in Southern AtulraUa; with some 
remarks on Small Farms and Oi7er|^o//a/ation. By Colonel Charles 
James Napier, CB^Londonj 'Land W.Boone. 1835. 


^^OLONEL Torrens’s octavo volume consists of above300 pages 
of letter-press, with an appendix exceeding twenty pages. 
The first part of the body of tne work, is in the form of a letter 
of twelve sections, addressed to the author of the history of the 
Indian Archipelago; whose work was published about fifteen 
years ago. This portion of the book has especial reference to 
the new' scheme propounded for colonizing South Australia. Its 
style is pamphleteering and polemical, and perhaps somewhat 
out of keeping with the dignity of a Chairman of a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission. The second part of the work, is in the 
usual cold, cramped, and unpopular manner of the author’s 
politico-economical writings. Now and then, Uiere are made, 
throughout the work, some efforts at pleasantry, which force 
upon the recollection the Hindu lawgiver’s description of a 
graceful woman,—one that walked *like a flamingo,—or a 
youn^ Elephant.’ The tone is also sometimes angry and vitu¬ 
perative ; for the author evidently labours under the fancy, that 
to expose what an opponent deems to be a public delusion, 
can arise only out or a desire to do mischief. The Appendix 
consists of the Act of Parliament for the formation of the 
colony ; of two letters, under the ominous and euphonious 
signature of Kangaroo; and of a short letter from A. B. 
heartily approving of Kangaroo’s opinions. Kangam, by the 
way, notwithstanding his ugly and exotic name, is a better 
writer of the vernacmar tongue than his principal. After the 
perusal of a few pages, his.obectis readily discovered; whereas, 
the perusal of many pages of the other part of the performance 
will by no means afforcT the same sort of satisfaction. In the 
brief examination which it is now proposed to make, the 
opinions of both writers will be reviewea. 
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The first point which will be taken under coiisideration, is, 
the suitableness of the soil, climate, and locality of Australia, 
for aOTcaltural and commercial pursuits; or, in other terms, the 
eligibility of this country, in preference to all others, for the 
purposes of such a colonization ,as the projectors of the new 
scheme speculate upon. In the course of near 330 pages, there 
is not one new fact brought forward to show the peculiar eligi¬ 
bility of Australia; but, in lieu of these, there is abundance of 
assertion, and of most exaggerated assertion too. In the former 
article of this Journal, the excellence of the climate both in point 
of salubrity and of agreeableness, was not only admitted but 
dwelt upon. The peculiar suitableness of the country for the 
production of fine wool was also insisted upon. This seems now 
to be conceded, for the first time; for the author, in one of 
his arguments, assures us that labour employed in growing wool 
is more productive than labour employed in growing corn, by 
filly per cent, or one half, which is of course quite conclusive*. 
The climate, and pastoral capacity of the country, may therefore 
be considered as settled points. 

If it be more profitable by one half to grow wool than to grow 
fmrn, tliis alone would seem sufficiently to imply, tliat fur 
tillage, there is some natural defect in soil and climate. Colonel 
Torrens, however, notwithstanding his own admissions, argues 
for tlie extraordinary fertility of the Australian land ; and then 
proceeds to make partial quotations from Dr. Laing, Mr. Car¬ 
michael, Captain Sturt, and Major Mitchell, to prove tliat it is 
so. These gentlemen admit, and it would be very strange if it 
were otherwise, that in so vast a territory, there are, here and 
there, patches of fertile land, while sterility is the common 
character of the entire region. 

The author of the Van Diemen’s Land Annual is an authority 
that has occasionally been resorted to by Colonel 'I'orrens. 

* On the average,’ says this experienced writer, * one acre of 
land in Canada is worth four in this islandt.' One acre of laud 
then in America is worth four in Van Diemen’s Land,~that 
portion of Australia which has heretofore been considered as 
the most suitable for agricultural industry, and from which 
the projected colony proposes to draw its earliest resources. 
But this is not all; in the month of May 1833, Uie price of 
wheat in Van Diemen’s Land averaged 34s. pur quarter; which 


* Cblonisstlen <if Soatli Aaatralis. fiy R. TorresH, Em. p. 168. 

^ Rom's Vaa Diemen'i Land Annual, and Hobart Town Almanack 
for 1834. 
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is at least fifty per cent higher than the |nrice of the same article, 
at the same time, at any of the Polish corn marts. In May 
1834, the price rose to or was nearly doubled, in consequence 

of the prevalence of drought. By the last accounts, the price 
had risen to 96s., or had b|pen very nearly trebled in little 
more than the space of one year. At this last point, therefore, 
it had reached the price whicn corn had attained in this country 
some twenty years back,—the joint effect of dense popula¬ 
tion, high rents, war, and a currency depreciated by one 
fourth part of its entire value. This, let it be remembered, 
happened at the very moment in which the authors of the new 
scheme were vaunting the fertility of the Australian soil. All 
who have had experience of Australia, assure us that it is com¬ 
paratively sterile; and those who have had no experience at all, 
assure us that it is fertile. Whose authority men of sense ought 
to prefer, is clear enough. 

Some observations are made by Colonel Torrens on the useful 
natural and possible agricultural products of Australia. The 
remarks made on these afibrd capital specimens of the vague 
assertions and loose conclusions of the projectors, and their 
extreme ignorance of such subjects. Mr. Bennett the botanist 
says, he found a species of linum or flax growing on the banks 
of an Australian river. So he might; because there are about 
fifty species of linum, of which only one yields good flax, and 
only four yield any at all. Upon this hint from Mr. Bcniielt, 
however. Col. Torrens proceeds to argue that his colony will 
produce flax for exportation. Silk-worms, Colonel Torrens bears, 
are sometimes fed in India on the leaves of the Palma Christi; 
and as the Palma Christi will grow in New South Wales, he 
consequently concludes that silk may become a staple of the 
colony without waiting for the extensive introduction of the 
mulberry. All silk made by feeding the worm with any other 
plant than the mulberry, is execrable; and if it were raised in 
the greatest abundance, and with the greatest cheapness, it 
would find no market. But silk, whether the worm be fed on 
the mulberry or on any other leaf, can be raised neither 
abundantly nor cheaply; for that can only be done, and in fact 
never has been done, but where the price of labour is very low, 
as in the most populous parts of India, in China, and in Italy. 
In Van Diemen's Land, Doctor Murdoch produced some 
opium from a few poppies; therefore, the climates of Kangaroo 
island. Cape St. Vincent, and York Peninsula, will produce 
' this most valuable staple of the China trade.* The culture of 
the opium poppy, ana the gathering of the crop, demand 

dabwate manipulations, and can only be conducted where 
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labour is at a very low price, and the climate very warm. It is 
impossible to speculate upon an article less suited for a new 
colony. Mr. Bennett says that he found some species of Indigo- 
ferut though he does not tell os which, to the westward of 
the Blue Mountains. Dr. Laing, a clergyman, who bad never 
been engaged in any agricultural pursuits, assures his readers 
that indigo to any extent may be cultivated in Australia; and 
Colonel Torrens, puttingthat and this together, and finding that 
there are imported into England between six and seven millions 
of pounds of that drug, and to the value of above 1,700,000/. 
sterling, concludes, without hesitation, that indigo will become 
a staple product of his colony. He will find himself much mis¬ 
taken ; its growth and manufacture require cheap labour, and 
the only country that affords this, and at the same time has a 
suitable climate, Bengal, has obtained very nearly a monopoly 
of the supply of Europe, Asia, and America. Further, Colonel 
Torrens must understand, that even in the Bengal provinces, the 
culture of indigo does not succeed well everywhere; experience 
having shown that it is neither abundant in quantity nor good 
in quality, beyond twenty-five degrees from the equator, and 
the favourite mrtion of his colony is ten degrees beyond this 
limit. Colonel Torrens expects that vegetable oils are to become 
a staple export of his colony; because Dr. Laing, the above- 
named clergyman, who had no agricultural experience, in¬ 
forms him that the castor-oil plant grows luxuriantly in Aus¬ 
tralia. The Colonel himself, on his own authority, informs us 
that it is a tree, and that it is indigenous. It is neither tree nor 
shrub, but a succulent vegetable; and it is not indigenous either 
in Africa, Asia, or Australia, for it is a native of America. 
Besides, it is a plant which grows luxuriantly only within 
the tropics. But if it grew ever so luxuriantly, and ten degrees 
beyonu the tropics, the oil it produces is small in quantity, bad 
in quality, and little suited for any other than medicinal purposes. 
The author, therefore, in this case, is probably at fault in his 
botany, his agriculture, his geography, and his statistics. Plants, 
says Colonel Torrens, producing the camphorated oil which so 
cl^ly resembles the Cajeputi, are indigenous in Australia, and 
as Cajeputi oil sella in tlie London market at Id. an ounce, it 
may lie presumed that something like Cajeputi oil may be sold 
in the London market at 7d. an ounce, and become a great 
staple product of the new colony. The ordinary price of 
Cajeputi oil in the London market is not Id. an ounce, 
but about half that price. What 'something like it' may 
fetch, has not yet been determined. But if Kangaroo Island 
bad a monopoly of all the Cajeputi oil consuniM in Europe, 
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Asia, and America, it would hardly amount to a thousand 
pounds value. 

Great fault is found by Colonel Torrens with the writer of the 
former article in this journal on the Australian colony, for 
asserting that the trees producing gum Arabic and the manna 
of the druggists, namely the acacia vcta and the J^raxiuus 
ornuSg do not exist in Australia# It seems that the writer was 
correct after all; and this loo, on the evidence of the very 
passage which is quoted to refute hiin« There are many trees 
which yield gums, but there is only one which yields gum 
Arabic. Of all the acacias, which are a numerous race, there 
is but one species which yields this particular gum, and there is 
no evidence that it exists out of Arabia. There are many trees 
which yield a sweet juice which when inspissated resembles 
manna, but there is only one kind of ash, and this is a native of 
the South of Euro|>e, which yields the officinal manna. The 
manna of Australia, or what the settlers are pleased to call so, is 
the produce, not of a Fraxinus, but of a Eucalyptus. Instead of 
being drawn from the trunk of the tree, it distils from the bark, 
and in such minute quantity, that the natives fancy it to be the 
excrement of a grasshopper*. It may be permitted to make 
the author a present of the excrement of the grasshopper, as one 
of the staple exports of his new colony. Because the colonists 
give wrong names, derived from fancied affinities, there is surely 
no necessity why men of sense and information should mistake 
the ol^ects to which the misnomers are applied. The Australian 
colonists and convicts may talk of ‘ Blue Gum * and * Red^ Gum ’ 
as long as they please; but they will not be able to impose 
them on the druggists and hat-manufacturers of Great Britain 
for gum Arabic. Such are the statements of the men who are 
for founding an empire upon a new principle,^ or, as it is ex¬ 
pressed in Uie dedication of the work under review, of * building 
a nation for a monument.’ Mr. Spring Rice must surely be 
proud of such splendid efforts to hand bis fame down to 
posterity. 

The truth is, that there is no country in the world, of the same 
extent, of which the spontaneous products are so scanty and so 
worthless. Not one native esculent fruit has yet been dis¬ 
covert in any part of the Australian region; not a com, nor 
an esculent root, save a single fern. The climate is too warm to 
produce valuable peltry; and if it were otherwise, the native 
animals are not of the kind, nor in sufficient numbers, to yield it. 
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The moat respectable four-footed animal of the deserts of 
Australia is the kangaroo, and he is followed, at long intervals, 
by a short-haired dog,—an opossum,—and a rat; which exhausts 
this department of Australian zoology. One striking fact tells 
volumes against the soil, climate, and localities of Australia. It 
is the only considerable portion of the.globe in which man has 
not advanced one step from the mere state of savage existence. 
The inhabitants have tamed no animal, save the dog, whose 
nature it is to follow n^an whether he will or not; they have 
learned the use of no metal; they have not manufactured a rag 
of cloth, and men, and women too,—go literally stark naked, 
without even the precaution of a fig-leaf. Now and then a lucky 
hunter may throw a kangaroo or opossum skin over his shoulders; 
but the very orang-outang will do the like when he is trembling 
with cold. How, indeed, could a spontaneous civilization have 
arisen among these men ? The country affords no wild animal 
capable of labour when tamed; it yields none of the cereal 
grasses; not one valuable esculent root. Even a precarious 
supply of water, by itself would be almost sufficient, in a rude 
and infant society, to hinder permanent location, and compel 
the savage to continue his wanderings. But if spontaneous 
vegetable and animal products existeiTin ever such abundance, 
the labour of collecting them would imply separation and not 
concentration. In every part of the east, the tribes who make 
it their calling to collect such products, are invariably found 
to be in a low and semi-barbarous state of society; —mere 
w|mdeTers over the forest, with hardly a home or a habitation. 

Colonel Torrens has a section expressly headed,—‘ Superior 
commercial capabilities of Australia exemplified, by comparing 
the actual imports and exports of the Australian Colonies with 
those of other countries.’ He compares the exports and imports 
of our Australian possessions with those of some others of our 
colonies, with reference to their resractive populations; and 
sums up the statement as follows.-'The Colony of New South 
Wales has a commerce more than four times as great as the 
Canadas, four times as great as Nova Scotia, three and a half 
times as great as the Cape colony, and twenty-three 
times as great as Ceylon; while it opens, in proportion 
to its population, a demand for British merchandise, mure 
extensive by four-fold than the Canadas, by nearly three 
and one fourth fold than Nova Scotia, by three and one-third 
fold than the Cape colony, by four-fold than the Mauritius, 
and by 226 fold than Ceylon.’ [page 222.] 

If the public accounts had been kept with ever so much acou- 

nusy ma were in all respects unexceptionable, the test of com- 
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f tarative prosperity applied by Colonel Torrens is the most 
dllacious that can be imagined. One or two examples will 
show this. Iii 1832, Newfoundland contained a population of 
sixty thousand inhabitants; being exactly the same as that of 
New South Wales. Now the trade of New South Wales, 
export and import, as exhibited by the Custom House returns 
for 1831, amounted to 637,361/.; whereas, the corresponding 
items, for Newfoundland, amounted jointly to 612,421/. The 
prosperity of Newfoundland, tlierelbre, according to the scale of 
bolonel Torrens, is greater than that of New South Wales by 
14 per cent. But, the truth is the very reverse. New Soutn 
Warns is really a prosperous colony; and Newfoundland, not 
only nearly stationary, but one of the most miserable colonies 
ever founded by Great Britain. 

Take another example. The total amount of the exports and 
imports of Van Diemen's Land, for 1833, as they are given by 
Colonel Torrens from the colonial statements, is 600,000/., and 
the population is, in round numbers, 30,000. The total trade of 
Sincapore, export and import inclusive, in the year 1831-2 was 
3,346,162/.; and its population, somewhat less than 20,000. 
Upon perusal of such a document. Colonel Torrens ought con¬ 
sistently to argue thus. The prosperity of Sincapore is above 
eight-fold that of Van Diemen's Land, and more than ten times 
that of New South Wales. Colonel Torrens states that the con¬ 
sumption of British goods in New South Wales is 6/. 12r. 8(/. 
per nead; whereas that of each individual in Van Diemen’s 
Land is no less than 11/. It is wonderful that this dis¬ 
crepancy between the consumption of two colonies of the 
same nature, under the same circumstances, and nearly in 
the same state of advancement, did not ]X)int out to him the 
weakness of the statements which he has exhibited. Colonel 
Torrens while he makes the consumption of British goods for 
Van Diemen's Land 11/. per head, makes that of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's Island, only 1/. 5s. per head. 
Uow does the reader imagine this statement is made out ? Ue 
takes the value declared by the British merchant at the English 
Custom house, in the one case; and the colonial price in the other. 
He takes the prime cost in the one instance, and in the other 
adds the freights, charges, and profits, after a voyage of fifteen 
thousand miles. He takes the price in the one case where 
the market rate of interest is 4 cent; and in the other, 
where it is 10 per cent, and profits of course in proportion. 

Now, as to tne site of the future nation, in what ^t the first 
germ is to be planted, between the wide liiuits or the 132nd 

and Hist degree of ]^t longitude, and between the 26th and 
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38th degree of South latitude, is not yet determined; and this 
too, almost a year after the passing of the Act of Parliament, 
and five years after the first agitation of the project. As to 
soil, save the evidence of an occasional plump kangaroo, no 
one knows anything of the matter. Nay, it is by no means 
ascertained, that there is anywhere even a perennial sup* 
ply of potable water, to slake the thirst of man or beast. 
Colonel Napier, the governor selected by the projectors them¬ 
selves, and named by the crown, is extremely raifying upon 
these topics. After justly ridiculing the scanty information 
possessed by the prmectors, and more than insinuating ‘that the 
alleged facts are little better than Travellers’ Tales; he empha¬ 
tically concludes thus:—* On such flimsy information shall we 
build a town, intended for a capital?—if so, the first building 
erected, should be a bedlam*.’ 'Tlie ' most unkindest cut of 
allbut how could Brutus avoid giving the blow, seeing that his 
own reputation was on the very brink of the portentous whirlpool 

£ reduced by the puffing and agitation of the projectors. In 
is appendix. Colonel Napier quotes a letter to his own address, 
from a man of distinguished scientific acquirements, and who 
with the exception of Captain Sturt, has actually seen and 
examined more of the Australian territory than any other man 
living. He tells his correspondents, that the very leaves of the 
greater part of the plants of Australia, are formed so as to catch 
every drop of dew thatfalls in this parched region; their oiganiza- 
tionbeing for this special purpose distinct from that of the plants 
of every other part of the world, and constituting an obvious 
provision of nature to enable them to withstand the frequent 
droughts of the climate. The letter concludes in these re¬ 
markable words. * With these proofs before you of the na¬ 
tural disposition of that country generally to drought. I’ll 
leave you to say how far it is at all practicable for the com¬ 
missioners appointed to conduct the proposed plan of Sooth 
Australian colonization, to carry into emet their design of con¬ 
centration and combined labour, in other terms to oblige the 
colonists, huddled into a corner of their vast grant of waste 
land, to pursue, by a combination of downright labour, those 
refined and extravagant systems of husbandry which the pro¬ 
jectors have so fully contemplated^.’ 

Of the extravagant statistics of the projectors, one sample 
will suffice. ‘The site of the new colony is within a week's 
sail of Van Diemen’s Land, and has an uninterrupted com¬ 
munication by means of a great navigable river and its 
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tributaries, with the settled country of'Yas Plains, in the 
adjoining colony of New South Wales*.’ These are the 
words of Colonel Torrens. The distance between Spencer’s 
Gulf, the conjectured seat of the colony, for all nere is 
conjecture, and Hobart Towi}, is in a straight line above 
1000 miles, and the sailing distance, under we most favour¬ 
able circumstances, will certainly exceed 1200. The ship that 
performs the voyage, then, must sail at the rate of near 200 
miles a-day, which few merchant ships ever do, and she must 
have a fair wind all the way in the outward and in the home¬ 
ward voyage, and all this in the region of variable winds. The 
outward and homeward voyage, wnich is represented as of a 
fortnight’s duration, will probably on an average occupy three 
months, or eight times its alleged length. This, nowever, in the 
way of intrepid assertion, is but a mere peccadillo to what 
follows. One would imagine, from the statement, that * Yas 
Plains, in the adjoining colony of New South Wales,’ were 
within a stone’s throw of the projected site of the new settle¬ 
ment. Let the reader then travel to Yas Plains by the 
speediest route. The depth of Spencer’s Gulf is not much 
less than 250 miles; and for aught any one knows to the 
contrary, the young nation may be planted at the very head of 
it. From its entrance to the entrance of the lake Alexan¬ 
drine, is at least 150 miles. The lake Alexandrine is 60 miles 
broad. The navigation of the Muriw and its tributaries, to 
Yas Plains, is 1000 miles; and Yas Plains are 200 miles from 
Sydn^. For aught that appears in Colonel Torrens’s map, a 
line-of-battle ship might enter lake Alexandrina; but prac¬ 
tically it is not available for a fishing-boat. This is not all, 
however, that obstructs the * uninterrupted communication by 
the great navigable river.’ The navi^tion of the Murray is 
interrupted by falls, and huge masses of drifted timber; and, 
on its banks are found the most numerous and hostile popula¬ 
tion yet discovered in Australia, and from whom the prudent 
Captain Sturt and his companions escaped only by the next 
thing to a miracle. When the South Australian colonist 
reaches Yas Plains, he will find himself among a few scattered 
shepherds. In short, the place which Colonel Torrens repre¬ 
sents as if it were a neighTOuring parish, is near 1500 miles 
off, through variable winds, uncertain,currents, intricate naviga¬ 
tion, woods, wilds, and savages; and when you reach the land of 
promise in Yas Plains, all you can see of your countrymen are 
a few scoundrelly convict shepherds, it may be, gorged with 
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kangaroo and drank with ram. When men can travel like 
carrier pigeons, and in their flight carry packs of merchandize 
on their backs as these birds carry letters about their necks, 
then, and not a great deal sooner, will an easy intercourse he 
carried on between the new nation on the shores of Spencer’s 
Oulf. and the pastoral inhabitants of Yas Plains. 

There is no subject on which the projectors of the new colony 
are so sanguine of success, ns in their application of the doctrine 
of concentration of labour to a systematic irrigation of the land. 
It must be admitted that there is no country which stands 
more in need of irrigation than Australia; but it must also be 
admitted, that there is no country in which it is so difflcult to 
carry it into effect, and no state of society to which it is less 
suitable. Colonel Torrens and bis friends fancy that because 
irrigation is beneficially practised in the south of France, Italy, 
and Spain, Persia, India, China, and Java, it is equally applic¬ 
able and equally practicable in Australia. Colonel Torrens in 
this and other matters, acta the part of an injudicious and 
indiscriminate captain of a press-gang; he presses into his 
service alien as well as citizen, the lame, the blind, the impotent, 
and the disaffected, and he must not be surprised if his crew 
mutiny, deliver over the ship to the enemy, or strike on the 
first summons without firing a shot. No one, let it be observed, 
denies the beneficial effects of irrigation. The watering of 
lands at command, multiplies the produce of the soil, in almost 
every country. In the south of France it fluently doubles it. 
In Italy and Spain it multiplies it sometimes three and even 
four-fold. In India and Persia, it seldom multiplies it less than 
five-fold, and often as much as ten-fold. Nay, in these last- 
named countries, it produces rich crops from sterile sands 
on which, in their ordinary state, a blade of grass will hardly 
grow. But all this does not prove that the beneficial results 
arise from combination of labour. In some situations, the 
irrigation is the result of natural circumstances, with compa¬ 
ratively very little assistance from art. Of this there are 
examples in the regular periodical overflowings of the waters 
of the Nile and Ganges in their respective Deltas, as well as 
in the plains of some Eastern countries which are regularly 
and periodically overflowed by the rains of the monsoon. The 
chief labour here, and it is commonly of a very rude kind 
and implies neither combination of labour nor combination of 
capitals, is in the direction and control of the water. The same 
is the case in the island of Java, one of the most fertile spots 
in the workl. A chain of twelve or .thirteen mountains, running 
along the length of that island to the extent of 600 n^, and 
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for the most part not under ten thousand* feet high, pour down 
their perennial streams upon plains and valleys of ricli volcanic 
mould; and a million of petty proprietors or occupants, with 
little .or no combination either of capitals or of laoour, direct 
them into their respective fiel^, and the result is a scene of 
cultivation not excelled in richness by the plains of Belgium . 
or Lombardy. Yet it is from the evidence of this last-named 
country, that Colonel Torrens does not hesitate to infer the 
practicability of extensive irrigation in Australia. Java is 
within a few degrees of the equator, and within the reach of a 
monsoon of extraordinary regularity. South Australia is more 
than thirty degrees from the equator, and there is no monsoon. 
In Java, such is the regularity of the supply of water, that 
there has been no famine in the country for ninety years, 
and a partial scarcity in only one« and that produced by a 
civil war of six years continuance, and the cholera, which in 
the year in question, swept off about two hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants. In Australia frightful droughts return in 
cycles of nine or ten years; and, such is the inconstancy of 
the seasons for agricultural purposes, that the price of com in 
one year is threefold that which it has been in the preceding. 
In one year the people have more corn than they can eat or 
find a market for; and in the next they are on the verge of starva¬ 
tion, and importing largely from foreign countries at exorbitant 
prices. There is dissimilitude, and not similitude, in the two 
cases which Colonel Torrens fancies to be parallel. 

Even in Europe, the greatest works of irrigation owe their origin 
to the natural facilities afforded by climate and locality. The most 
magnificent of these are in the Milanese. The irrigation of 
I.ombardy is chiefly owing to the height of the Italian lakes, 
which feed the rivers and canals above the level of the irrigated 
countries. The lakes Maggiore and Como are 900 feet, and 
Lugano 1100 feet, above the level of the city of Milan, and 
hence the facility with which a vast tract of country is watered 
and fertilized. These facilities admitted and even invited the 
construction of considerable works of irrigation in a rude age; 
for several of the great works of irrigation in Italy are traced 
as far back as seven and eight hundred years, and of course to 
a comparatively dark and rude period, even for that countm. 
They were, as in the East, the work of Princes, great Lords, 
and wealthy Monks and Priests. What evidence they give of 
voluntary combination of labour, the spectator is utterly at a 
loss to conjecture. 

Are simAar works of irrigation suited to the circumstances of 

society in any new colony? Certainly not; any more than re- 
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fined manufactures, cf the nature of which they partake; for 
in a new colony the price of labour is and ought to be hi^h, 
and the capital disposable for great undertakings does not exist. 
Are they suitable to the physical geography of New South 
Wales ? There may be, and no doubt there will eventually be 
found to be, particular localities, here and there, where in a 
more advanc^ period of society, a partial system of irrigation 
may be advantageously practised ; but generally speaking, there 
are few countries to which it is less applicable. The rivers of 
Australia appear the most unmanageanle in the world. * Fall¬ 
ing ' rapidly,’ says Captain Sturt, ' from the mountains in 
which they originate, into a level and extremely depressed 
country ; naving weak, and inconsiderable sources, and being 
almost wholly unaided by tributaries of any kind; they naturally 
fail before they reach the coast, and exhaust themselves in 
marshes, or lakes Water for the purposes of irrigation, 

cannot be conceived under circumstances more unmanage¬ 
able, than it is represented in this faithful statement. To a su¬ 
perficial observer, the heat and drought of New South Wales 
would seem to point out the climate as one peculiarly suitable for 
the practice of irrigation. This, however, turns out not to be a 
correct view. In ordinary seasons, there is a sufficient fall of 
rain, although even within the year, it is very irregular; the rivers 
being atone moment dry beds,and in four-and-twenty hours rising 
thirty feet, overflowing their banks, flooding the neighbouring 
country, and destroying the hopes of the husbandman. The pe¬ 
riods of extraordinary and long-continued drought have been 
found by experience to recur every ten or twelve years. In these, 
not a shower falls for a whole year, sometimes not for two, and in 
the last great visitation there was hardly a shower for three years. 
* The surface of the earth,’ says Captain Sturt, ‘ became so 

E arched up, that minor vegetation ceased upon it. Culinary 
erbs were raised with difficulty, crops failed, even in the most 
favourable situations. Settlers drove their flocks and herds to 
distant tracts for pasture and water, neither remaining for them 
in the located districts. The interior suffered equally with the 
coast, and men at length began to despond under so alarming 
a visitation. It almost appeared as if the Australian sky were 
never again to be traversed by a clondf.’ Nothing can be more 
unlike to those countries in which an extensive artificial irriga¬ 
tion is practised, the south of France, Italy, Spain, India, and 

Two Expeditions into the Interior of South Austrslin, by Captain 
Charies Start, vol. i. Preliuiinary eh^ter, p. xiii. 
t Sturt, rol, {. chapter i. p. I, 
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China. There are no ranges of mountains of sufficient eleva¬ 
tion to yield a perennial supply of water, like the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Ghauts, and the Himalaya; and there is no 
monsoon to supply their place. What association of capitalists 
in their senses, or what Government that was ordinarily sane, 
would contemplate the construction of expensive embankments 
in rivers that might capriciously be either torrentsor dry beds fur 
half a year together, or speculate upon great reservoirs that 
might have no supply of water for a whme year, or for two, 
or even three years running ? 

A few words now for the principle, or more correctly the hy¬ 
pothesis, of the projectors. The words * dispersion’ and * concen¬ 
tration,’ are now out of favour with the projectors; and they pro¬ 
pose to 'get rid of them,’ by substitutin^the terms'separation and 
combination*.’ 'There is,’ says CoIonelTorrens,' in every country, 
some proportion or other between capital and la^ur, which is most 
conducive to the progress of wealtii, and which pves the highest 
rates of profit and of wages which the state of industry and the 
quality of the soil render possible. This proportion is the best 
proportion ; and it may be called, the proportion of equilibrium 
and of rest t.’ ' The use of new-fangled terms will hardly help 
the projectors out of their dilemma. He might just as well have 
said, ‘ I'here is'a certain degree of heat which is most congenial 
to the human frame, say 74° of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
Between heat and cold, it may be called, the proportion of 
eouilibrium and of rest. And this proportion of equilibrium and 
ot rest, shall be produced by Act or Parliament, which Act is to 
be the 4th and 5th of William the 4th, chapter 95.’ The 'pro¬ 
portion of equilibrium and of rest,’ then, which is to produce 
combination of labour followed by all the prosperity which is to 

S out of the new principle, is to be brought about by the 
and to all appearance rude and vutear means, of 
making land infinitely more dear than ever land was before in 
any new colony, ancient or modern. Cheap and fertile land 
has hitherto liMn considered the best machinery for yielding 
cheap food. But render the machinery costly and consequently 
unproductive, and you will, say the projectors, increase its pro¬ 
ductive powers. Inis seems to common sense the argument of 
the projectors. It ought to be followed up in manufacturing 
industry. ' To begin, let the Government of the new colony make 
a monopoly of the forests in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement, so that no man shall be enabled to obtain cheap 
timber to make bis ploughs, harrows, and carts. This ought of 
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course, according to the theory, to produce concentration, and * 
tend to the rapid prosperity of the settlement. Colonel Torrens 
did not always entertain such opinions. He tells us truly 
enough in one of his books, that when instead of human 
labour a machine is employed ia agriculture, * the same effect 
is produced as if increased natural fertility had descended on 
the soil*.' If the soil itself, considered as a machine for grow¬ 
ing raw produce, be wilfully enhanced in cost and conse¬ 
quently deteriorated, ie not. Colonel Torrens is seriously asked, 
the same effect produced as if increased natural sterility had 
descended on the soil ? The minimum statute price which it is 
proposed to exact, the reader is aware is 12«'. per acre; but 
upon the actual price to be exacted, the projectors themselves 
are not agreed. Colonel Torrens thinks 40s. might do. Land 
in the new colony, he says, * instead of being extravagantly 
dear would be, in fact, remarkably cheair* at 21. per acre f.' 
Kangaroo is better pleased with 78t. * I can think of nothing,’ 
he says, ' so likely to excite their euriosito [that of the eo&- 
nists],—to teach them all the advantages of a sulScient price,— 
as the fixing of a price that would astonish them Twelve 
shillings an acre are not satisfactory ; forty shillings m better; 
but seventy-two shillings will ensure success. The gist of their 
reasoning may be thus illustrated. By no means run your 
three-year-old colt a mile heat with a feather weight, though 
by the rule of the race yon are allowed to do so; but begin by 
putting twelve stone upon his back, the weight assigned to the 
aged horse. If twelve stone will not do, try forty; and if you 
should find this break bis back, lay seventy-two stone upon him, 
and you will ’ astonish him ’ and win the purse. If the writer of 
the Van Diemen’s Land Annual, already quoted, be correbt in 
stating that an acre of land in Upper Canada is worth four in 
Australia, (and knowing something of the matter, he is surely 
more likely to be in the right than the projectors who know 
nothing at all), it necessarily follows that the price fixed by 
Kangaroo, and which with great justice he tells us is calculated 
to astonish the colonists §, is not really 72s. to the colonist who 
has the choice of settlement, but 288$.; and this too after per- 
fbrming a voyage f five or six times the necessary distance 

* On Wages and Combination, by R. Torrens, Esq, M.P. j 1834, 

t Colonisation, by Colonel Torrens, p. 67. . I Ih. App. p, xix. 

6 Colonel Napier approves of the * Concentration ’ doctrine; and the 
naked principle seems all of the scheme that he does approve of. His 
price la au*. per acre, but as he is sensible that there fs no fixing the 
bbourer to the spot when there is cheap land in the neighimuring colonies, 
he proposes demanding the passage-mnnry ftom the labourer and his 
wife. If they should move; that is, a fine of HOt. 
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in Bfiarch of it, and getting, on your arrival, an expanded 
surface of indiflTercnt land instead of a compact estate of 
fertile land. The average gross price fetched by all the 
lands sold by the American Government in 1831, was 6s. 
2d., and in 1832, 5s. Id. per acre. Now, as no one will pre¬ 
tend to say that the lands sold by the American Government 
are not on an average of equal value with those of Upper 
Canada, it is perfectly clear that the real prices proposed to be 
exacted in Southern Australia are equivalent respectively to at 
least nine times, thirty times, and forty-seven times, the price 
exacted iu America. Even if every acre in Australia was as 
fertile as every acre sold in America, still the prices proposed 
would be 134, 680, and 1300 per cent beyond the American*. 

. A curious anomaly presents itself for the first time in 
Colonel Torrens's book. In the earlier schemes ,of the pro- 
actors, the pastures were to have been rented, and to 
lave formed a considerable source of revenue to the state. 
They are now to be occupied by the settlers for a * nominal 
rentf.’ That is to say, the kind of husbandry which is 
most favour^ by nature, for which the soil and climate are 
best fitted, is tone exempt from taxation, and that which is 
least favoured by nature, is to be heavily taxed. If this be not 
a prohibitory duty upon mowing corn and a direct encourage¬ 
ment to rearing sheep ana cattle, it is hard to say what is. If 
carried into effect, it ought to produce not * concentration’ 
but 'dispersion’ with a vengeance,—convert 'the nation,’ in 
short, ‘ into a horde of wandering Tartars, living upon milk 
and flesh, and getting drunk w fermented mare's milk. In 
twenty years time they would become a nuisance to the very 
convicts of New South Waleb. 

With Uiese monstrous charges for the land, profits are to be 
high, and wages high too. That is to say, when the capital 
which is to yield profit and pay wages is ouried in the soil, 
the funds are still to exist which will enable the capitalist to 
pay high wages. It might be supposed that the capitalist 
would be compensated for nis first heavy outlay in the purchase 
of his lands, by a low rate of labour. This is the advantage 
which the slave-holder has, for bis first large outlay in the 
purchase of the slave. Nothing of the sort, liowever, in this 
case. The wages are, in fact, to be a great deal higher than 


* Since wliat it in the text wsa written, the ptq|eetdni have condescended 
to nunc 2(1*. ns the price to be exacted; and apparently fur no other reason 
than that 30i. make a pound, and a pound is an inteirer. 
t Totrcns, p. 7S. 
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anywhere else; those of a field-labonrer, for instance, are 
estimated at forty shillings a week, which is about double the 
wages of field-labour in Upper Canada, near three times its 
amount in Lower Canada, and four-fold its amount in New 
South Wales. Yet the proprietdr of the land, drained of his 
capital by the heavy exactions in the price of land at one 
end, and by wages four times as great as in the neighbouring 
colonies on the other, is still to realize enormous profits. 

' Twenty per cent in mortgages,' snys Mr. Carmichael, speaking of 
the present state of Australia, ‘ is not an uncommon return fur money 
so lent. Fifteen per cent may be taken as the average return of 
capital so invested.*' 

This passage is quoted by the projectors with great satisfac¬ 
tion. If, they argue, the profits of a landed investment be so 
great in the ill-regulated colony of Australia, how magnificent 
must they not be in our well-regulated colony ? The man who 
can aflbrd to borrow money at fifteen per cent on mortgage, it 
may safely be presumed, ought to make at least twenty-five 
per cent by his agricultural speculation. The profits of the 
agricultural capitalist ought at least to be proportional to the 
rate of wages. So then, if the agricultural capitalist in New 
South Wales, makes 25 per aent upon his investment, piling 
25/. for the wages of field labour, the lucky agriculturist of the 
new colony, who pays four tiAies as much wsjges, ought to be 
compensated with proportionate profits, that is. make .100 per 
cent upon his capital, or in other words double that .capital 
every year. All these speculations, to be sure, are at direct 
variance with experience, and* with the admitted principles of 
political economy. ' Let me request your particular attention,’ 
8^_s Col. Torrens, ’ while I endeavour to state the grounds upon 
which I confidendy believe that the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo is 
not true, under the actual circumstances of the world, and that 
the profits of the capitalist may be increased, while the con¬ 
dition of the labourers is improved f.* Upon this the author 
proceeds to weave a web, which for expansion and intricacy 
would do credit to one of those gigantic spiders that spread 
their toils in the forests of the equator. 

The only adyantam which the owner of the land is to pos¬ 
sess, is to consist in iiis having a constant supply of labourers. 
This is to be secured to him, ny the government of the colony 
importing labourers on his account, and the incapacity of 
the laboofurs when imported of becoming, from their poverty, 

4 
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* Csnafehsel’i Hints relating to Emigrants. 183^. f Torrens, page 31. 
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proprietors of land. The labourer is, hi fact, to be adscriptus 
gltbm for a period of six years or thereabouts; he is to be 

{ 'laced in pretty nearly the same position in which the West- 
ndian slave was proposed to be placed by Lord Stanley’s first 
abortive scheme of emancipation. If it should be objected to 
this, that one of the chief inducements to emiCTation hitherto 
has been the ardent desire on the part of the emigrant to 
become the independent owner of a few acres of landthe 
projectors reply, that the passion is a mere English association, 
and not wortn regarding. Yet as far as the experience of the 
world has hitherto gone, and in this matter it is at least equal 
to five-and-twenty centuries, it is sufficiently testified that the 
prejudice in question is also Jewish, Greek, Roman, French, 
German, Hindu, Chinese, in a word is universal wherever 
life and property enjoy any tolerable degree of security. In 
many countries the bare possession of land implies freedom, 
and indeed in some, nobility; and the incapacity to hold it, 
villeinarc or slavery. 

But ue projectors have been before told, and it must now be 
repeated, that the labour-market' when left to itself, is just as 
likely to be overstocked as understocked, and that at all 
events, when supply and demand are left to regulate themselves 
without impertinent interference, neither gluts nor deficiencies 
of labour are likely to be of any continuance. One example 
will suffice in illustration. The new colony of Sincapore 
already referred to, although it has now existra sixteen years 
and was an untrodden desert when first occupied, lias never in 
all this time wanted labourers in due proportion to the demand 
for them. On the contrary, it has been once or twice glutted 
with them, the community suffering inconvenience, not from 
having too small, but too large a supply. They came to it from 
the neighbouring countries, from Hindostan, a voyage of a 
month or six weeks,^and above all from China, a voyage in 
crazy junks, which averages from twenty dayp to six weeks, 
uiid which is as long and more perilous than the voyage from 
the British Islands to New York. From five to* six thousand 
Chinese able-bodied male labouren, commonly from the am of 
twenty to thirty-five, land every year upon its shores. From 
1000 to 1200 supply the local (Temand, and the rest disjierse 
themselves in the neighbouring countries to seek employment. 
The inducements to their emigration are obvious. In the coun¬ 
tries to which they emigrate, the wages of labour are about 
four times as great, and the principal necessaries of life are not 
one third so costly, as in their own country. 

But is the dispersion, from which so many evils are alleged 
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to have sprung, a real ■ evil, calling for the interference the 
legislature? Quite the contrary. Voluntary dispersion is an 
advantage. It is only in the hope of improving tlieir condition 
that individuals disperse themselves, or in other words spread 
themselves into the desert or forest, abandoning society and 
quitting those parts of a new colony in which the colonists are 
most concentrated. It is only the most enterprising and hardy 
people, that will forsake the comforts and conveniences of society 
for such a purpose; they never disperse until they are necessi¬ 
tated to disperseuntil they find it more for their interests to 
spread than to keep together. The best of all colonists are the 
English,—saving always their descendants, the Americans. It is 
the latter, alone, that furnish the rough pioneers of colonization 
and civilization, the backwoodsmen and ^uatters. These pave 
the way for those who pursue the more regular efforts of 
industry; these select the best lands, cut down the forest, and 
roughly till the soil, as a preparation for the more regular efforts 
of others. To such they dispose of the land, and then start 
in quest of new adventures. The Americans are charged with a 
want of love of locality, and a passion for ubiquity. This is the 
very thing which makes them what they are uroitled to be, the 
best of all aetders in a new country. In short the backwoods¬ 
men and squatters constitute, in colonization, a branch of the 
division of labour, and to attempt to suppress or repress their 
enterprise would be a gratuitous folly. Only a short year 
back, and Colonel Torrens himself was enamoured of this part 
of the character of the Americans; for he thus eulogizes 
them for it. 

' In that couBtry of the free, there Is n |iopu1ation of twelve millions, 
doubling in a period of about flve-snd-twenty years. The menu annual 
increase is upwards of half a million of souls ; and of this increase, 
the greater portion spreads over the unrecliiim^ lamis of the western 
territoiy. Here the forest receiles- before thpm; towns and villages 
rise up as by enqhantment} and the title of o^piciiltural improvement, 
and of Christian civilization, flows with still inoraasing vefocity, from 
the shores of the Atlantic towards those of tUb Pacific*.' 

The tide which in 1834, was rolliog * with still kiereaaing 
velocity from the Atlantic to the Pacific,’ Golondl Torrens in 
1836 propoaea to render as dull, and stagnant, and bitter, as the 
waters or the Dead - Sea. Of ^1 civilized nations, the French 
make the worst colonists, and precisely because the characteristic 

On Wages sad Comblnatioa. By R. Torrens, Esq., M J*. 1834, p. 1S9. 
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of their nation is the very opposite to that of the American. They 
are fond of the amusements of the town; fond of society, and 
disperse with reluctance. A French farmer has a propensity 
to quit his labour and run perpetually to the town for gossip and 
amusement. In short the Ipve of concentration is so strong 
in the Frenchman, that compared with the American or Eng¬ 
lishman, he makes a very indifferent colonist; while according 
to the theory, he ought to make the best of all. 

The projectors shall now be treated with a few examples of 
the effects of concentration, not in advancing but in retarding 
the progress of society. Of course they can cmly be drawn from 
the example of bad governments, or the blundering legislation 
of those which have good intentions and nothing else. The late 
liir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, had uimer his exclusive 
rule as a Commissioner, certain districts of the peninsula of India, 
which he estimated to be equal in size to the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land. One half of the fertile land was, according to him, untilled 
and unoccupied. The country had Imn in the previous occupa¬ 
tion of those great masters of concentration, Hyder Ali and nis 
son Tippoo. At an interval of seven years, a census was 
taken of the population, and it was found to be 1,917,376. 
Were it not for the pressure of the land-tax. Sir Thomas Munro 
was of opinion, that population' ought to increase even iaster 
than in Ajnerica; because the climate is more favourable, and 
there are vast tracts of good land* unoccupied, which may be 
pbughed at once, without the labour and expense of clei^g 
away forests*.’ The land-tax was continued, and a census of 
that, population which ought to have increased 'even faster 
than in America,’ was taken at an interval of sixteen years, and 
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continued stationary. The population of the Uni|i^ States with 
which it was compared, had very nearly doubled itself between 
1810 and 1820. In Bengal, where the land-tax had been fixed 
in perpetuity, the population in forty years time was found to 
have increased from twenty to thirty-two millions; the result of 
extended and improved culture. In the case of Sir Thomas 
Munro’s districts, the tax on new lands which was adequate to 
stifle the increase of population, was just 3s. 6id. per acre per 
annum; and this too, not in a new country, but in one where 
the population was at the rate of eighty to the square mile, and 
where rent has probably existed for three thousand years. 

The new settlement of Sincapore aflbrds a capital example 
of the evil effects of demanding a high price for land. It was 


* Sth Report of OaiDmittee of House of Counous, on Allkhs of Eait' 
laAa Cdttpsay. 1813, pp. 786 aad 900, 
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taken possession of W the British Government in 1819, when it 
contained a village of 150 piratical fishermen, who for all useful 
purposes had better have oeen absent; and there was not an 
acre of land under cultivation. Saving the sites of the fishermen’s 
huts, the whole island, amounting to about 300 square miles, 
was covered with a dense forest. In 1832'3, the import trade 
amounted to 8,689,174 Spanish dollars, and the export to 
7,087,028; the aggregate of the two being upwards of three 
millions sterling. The population, as already stated, exceeded 
twenty thousand. It would be difficult to imagine a case more 
favourable to the 'concentration and combination of labonr’ 
principle, than Sincapore. The island is sea-girt; and a pros¬ 
perous town, with an active demand for the raw produce of the 
soil, is on the very spot It has been tried; and not only failed, 
but positively arrested all agricultural improvement. During the 
first seven years, land was given away liberallv and gratuitously 
to any one who would clear and cultivate it. In evilhour, a tax- 
monger, an advocate, it may be supposed, of the 'concentration 
principle,' found his way into the administration, and imposed 
that tax which has since arrested all agricultural operations. This 
tax is ten dollars per acre, or 40i., with permissidn to pay in 
another form bv instalmentsthe very sum, as it happens, 
suggested by Colonel Torrens, and not a great deal more than one 
hair of that which Kangaroo suggests for * the astonishment’ 
of his new ccdonists. 

One of their own witnesses shall here be produced against 
the pngectors. This is Mr. Bennett, the author of the ' Wander¬ 
ings in New South Wales,’ whom Colonel Torrens calls when he 
brings him forward to prove that the * blue ’ and ‘ red gum,’ 
and gum Arabic, are identical, and that what is so minute as to 
be mistaken fgr the excrement of a grasshopper, may become a 
considerable article of export as a substitute for something else 
that is like it.—* a man of science,* * a scientific traveller, &c. 
He happened to visit Sincapore after seeing Australia. When 
he has expressed his pleasure and surprise at the novel scene 
of commercial prosperity exhibited by a settlement recently 
planted, as it were, in a desert,—he thus proceeds to give judg¬ 
ment agaiiut the 'concentration principle.’ 

' On riding or driving in the vicinity nf the setllcincnt, the vhnraolcr 
of the country and soil appears well calculated for the cultivation of 
coflee, sugar, cotton, pepper, and other tropical pnaluctions, as well as 
nf rice. But most of the land is pcroiitteil to continnc in a state of 
primitive jungle; industry and cultivation having liecn rheckeil by the 
enormous ^uiUrents enforced ii|ioii the purchasers or tenants of land, 
by the govmment. Until this ill-jui4;ed and iU-advjsed meuure is 
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changed, the (Altivation of this beautiful island, now for the most part 
covered by a continued forest, cannot advance*.' 

Strange as it may seem to the reader, this same settlement 
of Sincapore has been quoted over and over again by the South 
Australian projectors, as a flagrant example of the evils arising 
from permitting the population to scatter, and not forcing them, 
to concentrate by le^siative enactment. In so for as * concen¬ 
tration’ could do mischief, it has done so at Sincapore. The 
truth is that, nnerally, in that settlement commercial pursuits 
are more prontable than agricultural, and raw produce, except 
in the case of fruits and fresh vegetables, can be import^ more 
cheaply than it can be raised. The * concentration principle’ 
has none all the mischief it could effect; and Sincapore; from the 
natural advantages of its commercial position, and its total 
freedom from commercial imposts, has thriven in spite of it 

But the most complete and conclusive evidence after all, 
against the exacting of a high price for land, is derived from 
the Australian terntories themselves, the very country in which 
the authors of the new scheme^ropose to establish their principle 
in its most exaggerated form. For the lands first granted in 
the colony of Van Diemen’s Land, the nominal rent of a pepper 
corn only was exacted. This was afterwards changed to a quit 
rent of 2s. per 100 acres per annum, or near one forthing per 
acre. In 18*23 the quit-rent was raised to 16>. per 100 acres, 
and so it continued until 1826. ' From that time until 1831, the 
quit-rent was ' 6 per cent, per annum on whatever price the 
(Jummissioners appointed for its valuation might decide the 
grant to be worth, at the time jt was located to the seltlerf.’ 
In 1831 the granting of land ceased altogether, and it was 
unacted by the home authorities, that none should hereafter be 
sold except by public auction, at a minimum price of 6s. per 
acre, or an annual rent of .three pence per acre, equivalent to 
five percent. In 1831 scarcely any of the old and comparatively 
trifling quit-rent could be realized. 

The author of the Van Diemen’s Laud Annual observes, on 
the regulation of the Colonial Government for selling the 
lands at a minimum price of 6s.— 

* Until thin ihiy, a period of about- three yi'iirs that the plan has 
liren in force, only one individual, and he a retired oilicer, who received 
the coiiiiiiulatioii of his pay, has purchasetl a farm of unlucatcd land 
u|Min these -teruis^.’ 


* WanderiiiKH in New South Wales, China, Sincapore, &c- 1834. 
t Van Uiemeii’s Land Annual, and Hobart Town Almanack, for 1834. 
X lb. 
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^'results, in a colony of 8on% maturiW, of 
r the land of only one-eighth part of the 


Such have been the' 
demanding a price for 
amount of that which Colonel Torrens would exact, and less 
than one-fourteenth part of what ' Kanraroo' would exact in a 
oolony not yet founded, or whep founded, exact while it was 
struggling for existence. 

In none of the publications of the authors of the Anstralian 
project, have the ways and means of raising a revenue to main¬ 
tain the new colony been discussed or evm touched umn, 
save in that of Colonel Napier, who can hardly be said to 
belong to them, and who suggests a graduated poll-tax. The 
subject was a ticklish and alarmmg one, and the projectors 
have no doubt exhibited the better part of valour in escaping 
from it There is to be raised on bond a sum of 200,000/., at an 
interest not exceeding ten per cent. Fifty thousand pounds are 
to be raised fiw carrying out poor emigrants, and the larger sum 
is to be laiaed on thie security of the Colonial revenue; that is 
to say, of a revenue the nature of which is never once tonched 
upon. To be sure, there is to ba4br this larger sum the collat- 
teral secnrilv of the land. So says the statute, but the land 
had already been mortjjpiged for the Emigration Fund. Thus we 
have 60,000/. to be raisra on the security of lands in a terra in~ 
eogfit/a, and a suin of 200,000/. on the security of financial 
resources in mtbihus. Twenty thousand pounds must be paid 
into the public Exchequer of Gfeat Britain as a security that the 
mother country shall not be subjected to any expense on account 
of the new project; and 36,000/. of the proceeds of the sales of 



batfromtbismustbededucted the interest which Government will 
allow for the 20,000/. deposited in Exdieqner bills as a security 
that the public shall not be loaded with any part of the expense, 
and for which the Government will pay interest, say 4 per cent. 
This will reduce the interest of the debt to 19,2()0/. Colonel 
Torreu estimates the interest on the bonds at six per cent, and 
charges the writer of the former article in this journal with 
exaggeration for nuking it ten, the hi^ieat limit permitted by the 
statute. Now sorely the exaggaration is upon his own side, 
seeing that he holds out the prospect of the new colonists making 
much more by the investment of their money, than Mr. Car¬ 
michael shows is now made in New South Wales, and the average 
of which is 16 per cent. Colonel Torrens should recollect when 
he talks of six per cent, tlwt the security is not English security 
but Anstralian securitysecurity upon the lands of an unlwown 
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aad uaexplored country, and upon tlie revenue of a people whose 
very existence is a ^pothesis. The government of this 
country, and even the Colonial Commissioners, are bv express 
enactments in the statute, exempted frooi all risk and respon^ 
sibility. lint the beat evidenceUiat six per cent is not sufficient, 
nor ten, nor perhaps even fineeii per cent, is that none of 
tlie parties have ventured to hint that any monies have 
yet oeen raised for the purposes of the colony; not the 
36,000/. on account of the sale of lands, to be deposited in the 
hands of the public trustees, nor even the 20,000/. to be placed 
in the Exch^uer as a security to the mother countiy. Yet 
the bonds have been in the market for eleven months. Don 
Miguel while cooped up in Lisbon, and Don Carlos in the 
mountains of Navarre, could raise money on their bonds; but not 
so the South Australian Commissioners, freely discharging their 
paper pellets from LinoolnVInn-Fields. The ' new nation ’ is 
just where it stood five years ago. and where it is ever likely 
to stand, in the mere imaginations and publications of 
the piojectors. The first • Colonitd Commissionera named 
have given in their resignations; the goveitior selected 
by themselves, has resigns and given bis reasons for his 
resignation, which be has published in bis correspondence with 
the Secretary of State and the Australian Commissioners. 
Colonel Napier will not undertake the adventure without troops 
and without money. The Commissioners in their reply to a 
letter from him say, that they will adopt arrangements for 
preserving order and for securing obedience to the laws in the 
new Colony; which arrangements, however, they do not think it 
expedient in the mean time to detail. They inform him that 
liis demand for men and money is at variance with * the self- 
supporting principle; ’ and they conclude ^ repeating their 
favourite dogma, tuat the most flourishing Uritisn colonies in 
North America were founded without pecuniary help from the 
mother oountry and without the aid of military force. The 
Governor dissects or rather makes mince-meat of their letter, 

P iragn|di by paragraph. He reminds them that by the Act of 
arliament. they have no authority for making arrangements 
for preserving order and securing obedience, and that such 
matters rest with their superiors. He ridicules *the self- 
supporting principle;' and points out, as was done by the 
wnter of the former article in this journal, the gross fallacy of 
the often-repeated assertion that the most flourishing of the 
British colonies in North America, or any British colonies 
anywhere, were founded without eharge to the public, lake 

a man of seme, experience, and forecast, be sees a thoosand 
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diflSculties in the project, which those who write their dreams and 
the interpretation thereof in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, cannot see. 

But now to the expenses. Colonel Torrens estimates the 
ordinary expense of the Colonial Government at 10,000/. per 
annum; and takes 10,000/. more for th'e erection of buildings 
and other incidental charges, making 20,000/. Colonel JNapier 
estimates the mere expense of a military force, or rather of such 
a substitute for it as the local government should think neces¬ 
sary to adopt ‘ on the self-supporting principle,' at 12,000/. per 
annum. Even with Colonel Torrens’s estimate of 20,000/. for the 
expense of Government, to cover such a charge with the interest 
of the debt, viz. 19,200/., it will be necessary to sell public 
lands and raise a net revenue, amounting in the aggre^te to 
near 40,000/. per annum. When the colony then amounts to a 
population of 2,500, the taxation per head will amount to 16/. 
When it amounts to 10,000, it will be 4/. per head; and when 
it amounts to iK),000, on the extravagant supposition that 
30,000 may be as cheaply governed as 2,600 it will still be 1/. 6s. 
8d. In short, with the exception of England and Holland, the 
new nation from its birth will be more highly taxed than any 
old or new country in the universe. 

It is indeed clear that notwithstanding * the self-supporting 
principle,’ the new colony must eventusAy be as expensive, if 
not more so, than any otner colonial government. In the first 
place the colony must pav, in common with every other colony, 
its share of the charges ot the Colonial Office; then, there are to 
be three Commissioners, a Treasurer, a Secretary, clerks, and 
surveyors in England; with a Governor, resident Commissioner, 
Secretary, Judges, magistrates, courts, surveyors, and chaplains 
of the established Churches of England and Scotland, in the 
colony. The Act provides, that the salaries to be paid to all such 
persons as may be appointed under the Ac^ shall be fixed by those 
rigid economists tne Lords of his Majesty’s Treasury. The 
charges of the Home Commission, at least, are surplus to the 
charges of any other colony under the Crown. With respect to the 
proems of the sales of lands, there are presented statements 
tlip must liypprlipliRal. A population of6,000, the projectors say, 
will produce an efiuctiiHl demand for 80,000 acres. Of course 
these 80,000 acres, at 1 2s. per acre, will produce 48,000/.; at 
2 /., 160,000/ : and at 31. 12i., 288,000/. Not quite so fast, 
however; for this is not quite correct eveq by the projectors 
own showing. In the refined system of husbandry which 
they proimse to intrrMiiice, there are to be four labourers and a 
farmer for every 200 acres*, and of cuiirae these are to have 


* Torrens, p.; 
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nnmerouH families, in a colony so rapidly acivancing in population 
as well as wealth as this is to be. Take the women and children 
however, at only four, and then there will lie five families of five 
individuals to every 200 acres; which makes a population, not of 
6,000 inhabitants for 80,000 acres, but of 10,0(.'(). Then again, 
according to their own statements, there is to be one artisan, to 
one fanner and two agricultural labourers*. The mechanic, 
of course, has a family of the same amount as the agricultural 
labourer; and therefore their population of 6,000 rises by their 
own showing to 13,333. Still there is to be added the population 
engaged in trade and the fisheries,—that population which is to 
produce a demand for the produce of this refined rural industry, 
—in short the population of the town, including the mechanics. 
The projectors snew that the population of Sydney, and they 
consider this an evidence of prosperity, is coual to one-fourth 
part of that of the whole colony f. Suppose, nowever, that the 
trading part of their town is equal to one-sixth part of the whole; 
then it necessarily follows, that to produce an efiectnal demand 
for 80,000 acres will require a population, not of 6,000, but 
of 16.000. The bubbles of the projectors burst, with the very 
breath of those who approach to examine them. 

The Americans derive a considerable branch of their public 
revenue from the sale of lands; and because the Americans, 
a mature nation, with a population of twelve or fourteen millions, 
derive such revenue, the new colony is to derive a still forger 
revenue with 2,600 inhabitants, or 6,000, or 10,000, or 20,(^. 
Every American of the twdve or fourteen millions, that 
emigrates at all, emigrates to the new lands of his own country. 
The bulk of the emigrations from France, Germany, Switxer- 
land, Poland, as well as much of the emigrations from England, 
are also directed to the new territories ofAmerica. The twelve 
or fourteen millions have no sea to cross, and the rest have a 
voyage to perform of not more than 2,600 miles. If emigrants 
proc^ to the new colony at all, it can only be from En^nd; 
for British subjects alone are privileged there, and whoever goes, 
except the handful on the spot, will have to cross a sea of 
16,000 miles. The projectors, fancying that the whole stream 
of English emigration is to be directed upon their colony,—as if 
England had no other colony, and there was in the community 
an intense desire to prefer dear lands to cheap ones,—proceed in 
the following strain of hyperbole. * If, in the United States, con¬ 
taining a population of 12,000,000, the increase of wealth and 
numbers requires an addition^ territory of 3,000,000 of acres 
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yearly;—in the United Kingdom, containing a population of 
upwards of 24,000,000, the increase of weutb and numbers 
would create, under a well-regulated system of colonization, a 
demand for 6,000,000 acres of waste land annually. These, sold 
at 12>. per acre, would give an emigration fund, not of 2,300/., 
but of 3,600,000/., whicli would convey not 106, but 240,000 
selected labourers, from the mother country. Sold at the proper 
price of 2/. per acre, the waste land demanded by the increasing 
wealth and numbers of the United Kingdom, would produce, 
under a well-regulated system of colonization, an annual 
emigration fund of 12,000,000/*.' The reader will be pleased to 
understand, that this very mofkrate passage, is a careful cor¬ 
rection of an alleged exaggeration on tlm part of the former 
reviewer. 

The actual quantity of land sold by the American govern¬ 
ment in the year 1831, the latest year for which the accounts 
received in this oountiy are complete, was 2,777,866 acres, and 
the gross amounfaof sales 3,667,0$^ doUan, equal to about 
700,000/. sterling. From this, however, was to be deducted 
the-original purchase money paid to the native inhabitants,—to 
foreign states, as in the case of Louisiana, and in some in- 
staiHses to particular states of the Union,—the charges of 
surveys and collection, of the making of roads to some extent, 
and the civil and military charges of maintaining the adminis¬ 
tration of the particular territories in which the lands are 
situated; so that in reality, the balance remaining would form 
but a very inconsiderable branch of the revenue of a great 
State. But besides this, the revenue derived from the sale of 
lands is admitted in the public documents tobe falling off, and the 
policy of this financial resource begins to appear to the Americans 
exoeraingly questionable. These sales of land, Imwever, 
extended to ten states or tenitories; and it is expressly stated 
in the American oflElcial documents, that ‘ more than 3,000,000 
people are interested in tbem|.’ Say then that the population 
of the new colony amounts,—although, should it be established, 
it will probably not do so in less than thirty years,—to 30,000 
inhabitants, all of course interested in the sale of land* In 
this case, if the gross revenue aflbrded by 3,000,000 
purchasers be 700,000/., the gross revenue arising out of 


* Torrens, page 107. 
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30,000 purchasers will be 7,000/.; of 1*0,000, 2,333/.; and of 
6/)00, not as alleged 48,000/., but 1,400/., or about one tbirtv- 
fourth part of the amount. All this too, suppows that tne 
new state is to be as prosperous at first starting into life, and 
throughout its progress, as the American nation-is now after an 
existence of nearly 200 years. 

Not one word, by-the-oye, is said throughout the publication 
of the projectors, respecting payment to the native inhabitants, 
the owners of the soil. On the contrary, in the preamble to the 
Act of Parliament which was framed by them, the lands are 
declared to be 'waste and unoccupied.* This is not true; the 
country, as far as it has been examined, has been found to be 
better peopled than any other part of the Australian continent. 
The hunting-grounds will be round there as everywhere else, 
to be the property of particular tribes. Among the natives 
inhabiting tne neighbourhood of King George’s Sound, even a 

S rivate right of property is vested in mdividlualB, acco^ing to 
fr. Scott Nind, who resided two years among them *. Ir the 
natives, therefore, who occupy Uie lands of ^ new colony are 
not to be hnnted down like wild beasts, a troublesome and 
expensive process, independent of other more serious objec¬ 
tions,—they must be paid for their lands; and this will Ibrm a 
serious deduction from the gross amount of the pittance which 
will be received for them at a public sale. 

The writers of this and the former article have been charged 
with personal hostility to the South Australian project. 
They are not tliemselves sensible, that thev have been 
actuated by any such spirit. They watche<f the project 
from the moment of its birth; they tbonght the projectors 
were deluding themselves; but, as long as the pnolic were 
safe, they were silent. When th^ found, however, that there 
were parties in the country of sufficient credulity to listen to 
them, they thought it high time to speak oiit, and expose one 
of the most vain delusions which ingenious men ever took up, 
or obstinately persevered in. Perhaps they have been a little 
too successful, in baffling the authors of the scheme, and hence 
possibly a good deat of the intemperance with which they 
nave heen assailed. The success of their endeavours, if th^ 
hove had any success, will more than compensate for the 
anger of disappointed partisans, whom they have charged with 
no other offence than being deluded themselves, and strenuously 
propagating their delusions as discoveries in Political Science. 
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Art. XIV^TAe Mtfthologjf of indent Greece and Italy. By 
Thomaa Keightl^, Eaq.—Svo. Lmdon. 1831. 

IJARTY spirit and the rancour of religious persecution pre- 
^ vailed as much in the days of ancient Athens and Rome, as 
they have in more modem times. The high>priests of Bacchus 
and Jupiter, engaged with the same hostile collision as* the more 
orthodox prelates that succeeded them; creeds were pro¬ 
pagated not more by argument than the sword; and where 
theological reasous railed to convince, reasons of state were 
found to support them. Sects diverging from a common centre 
multiplied exceedingly, and excitra no less confusion in 
matters relating to their creeds, than in the civil government of 
the states by'which they had been received and protected. 
It is rarely that the Pagan religion of those early times is con¬ 
sidered worthy of attention, or the history ofthe heathen establish¬ 
ed churches thought to contain anything besides the supersti¬ 
tious absurdities of barbarous tribes, or the extravagant fictions of 
poetic imagination; and certainly the rude dogmas and licentious 
discipline pf the votaries of Olympus or the Capitol, can no 
more he compared with the subtlety and refinement of the scho¬ 
lastic disquisitions of zealous Chnstians, than the simple laws 
of Solon or Lycurgus with the codes which direct the move¬ 
ments of modem society. 

. The origin and. extension of particular modes of Pagan 
worship, me bitter dissensions of opposing sects, the excom¬ 
munication of heretics, the infallibility of oracles, the 
miraculous interposi^n of the Gods to protect their own 
worshippers and overthrow their adversaries, the connexion 
betwen Church and State, at one time closely cemented and 
leading to absolute power, and at another time disjointed and 
with ue seeds of liberty growing up between.—all these are 
now becoming distinct and visible, when the mists of mythology 
are ascending, and leaVing the objects beneath them in a clearer 
atmosphere. The position of the Bacchanalians in Greek and 
Konian history, their progress, and the impediments and dangers 
which they encountered in their course,—the intricate and 
frequently obscure windings by which they found their way 
even through the barren sands of the middle ages, and 
again appeared, to meet new dangers and fresh persecutors,— 
render them.one of the most interesting of the ancient sects. 

Mythologists have investigated with great ingenuity and 
learning, the question of Bacchus’s nativity. Some have traced 
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the character of hia worship and his* name, although the 
legends represent him as the enemy and conqueror of the 
East. Some have discovered that he grew up under the warm sun 
of Arabia, and others maintain that the snows of Rhodope and 
Hmmus 6rst witnessed the dances and echoed the wild cries of 
his votaries. And all, like the philosophers in the days of 
Menippus, bring in support of their opinions such strong and 
convincing arguments, that it is impossible to refuse assent 
either to tne one or to the other. 

The fruitful valley of the Nile, not more abundant in natural 
productions than in gods, appears to have given birth to the Lord 
of Nysa*. The processions, dances, ^mbols, place and manner 
of worship^ observed W the Greek Bacchanalians and subse¬ 
quently in Etruria and Rome, were from the earliest ages of anti¬ 
quity practised in Egypt, and establish the identity of the wor- 
raip in these countries. In the age of Sesostris, when the 
roirit of conquest and emigration animated the Egyptians, 
Greece received many colonies from that country'; among 
them were the Bacchanalians, who on their way were received 
into the territories of Minos king of Crete, and their 
religion embraced and encouraged by Ariadne his daughter, 
who in the poetic langui^e of those times was espoused by 
the god. On their arrival in the Peloponnesus they en¬ 
countered a violent opposition, and ' Bacchus ever fair and 
young’ was engaged by the Titans, and miserably tom in 
pieces by these supporters of the ancient religion of the 
country f. His worshippers recovered from this defeat, and after 
long wandering in search of a settlement, at length arrived in 
Boeotia. Cadmus with hia Phoenician colony had just built the 
city of Thebes; and a misfortune in nis family preparing him to 
receive the new sect, the offspring of his daughter Semele was 
hailed by them as their god who bad been slaughtered by the 
Titans Their numbers and strength increased, and they felt 
themselves again able to extend their temples and their creed. 
They spread themselves over the northern districts of Greece, and 
attempted to establish themselves in Thrace, the country situated 
between MountsPamassus and CitfaBion §. Lyciirgus who reigned 
over it, alarmed at the progress of the Bacchanalian heresy, 
expelled them from his dominions, and pursued them to the 
sea, where Thetis received them in her bo8om§. He was visited 
by divine vengeance for his' impiety, and having in a fit of 

* Herod. L. ii. c. 81. 
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insanity murdered his son, was put to death by his own 
subjects. The Bacchanalians returned to Boeotia, but the ardour 
of their religious zeal did not long suffer them to remain inactive. 
Attica did not deem it prudent at this time to refuse them 
admission into its territories; but though it tolerated, it never 
cherished or respected the religion of Bacchus. The god of 
Cecrops, after having hurled Chronos and the Titans into 
Tartarus, had usurped the supremacy of heaven, and assumed 
the title of Panhellenius, or god of all Greece; and under these 
circumstances the Bacchanalians were permitteid to raise temples 
to their god, though their ministry was always looked upon with 
jealousy by the Athenians, and their rites and ceremonies became 
the objects of contumely and reproach. Demosthenes when he 
pours all the bitterness of personal invective on the head of his 
eloquent rival, does not forget to upbraid him with the offices 
which he was appointed to perform at the Dionysia. * You con¬ 
ducted during the day/ he says * those fine troops of the initiated 
crowned with fern and poplar, squeezing serpents in your hands 
and brandishing them over your head, and shouting with all 
your might, *' Euoi," *' Laboi,” you danced to the music of the 
words Hytis Attys, Attys Hyds, the elders complimenting you 
with the titles of *' Chief Captain*,” 8cc. And Plato at a 
subsequent period, when the Bacchanalians under the name 
of Orphics, from their high priest Orpheus, had acquired 
celebrity and extension, described them as charlatans who went 
about threatening their enemies with the anger of the gods and 
the pains of Tartarus, calling on them to purify themselves and 
be initiated in their sacred mysteries, and become heirs to the 
rewards of a future lifef. But these were the sarcasms of their 
religious rivals ; and the aristocratic Aristophanes turned the 
severity of his dramatic satire against them in his comedy of the 
Frogs.^ Yet notwithstanding the hostility which this sect en¬ 
countered at Athens.their festivals became the most conspicuous, 
and their celebration the most distinguished, of any in Attica. 

The Bacchanalians did not forget the persecutions 
which assailed them on their first visit to the Peloponnesus; 
and believing themselves more fitted to succeed this time, they 
attempted to penetrate the Isthmus of Corinth. Pentheua was 
at the time king of this region; he collected his forces and en¬ 
deavoured to oppose the heretical invaders, but their strength 
and numbers prevailed, and retaliating with all the virulence 
of religious fury for their former sufierings in the Peloponnesus, 
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they tore the wretched Pentheue in pieces*, and then paaaed on to 
Argolia. Perseus king of Mycensa went out against them, and 
overthrew them with great slaughter; the numerous tombs of the 
Manades, even in the time of Pausanias scattered over the scene 
of conflict, testified the sanguinary character of this persecutionf, 
which seemed a just retribution for their cruelty to Pentheus. 
The poet Decharnus;);, as cited by Eusebius, relates, that Bac¬ 
chus died of his wounds at Delphi, where his tomb was pointed 
out to strangers, and where the Thyades used to come to sacri¬ 
fice to his manes. Pausanius writes, that Bacchus and Perseus 
were subsequently reconciled, and that Perseus became a 
convert to the religion which he had persecuted with such 
bloody opposition. ‘ Quern Deus vult perdere prius dementatf 
and this species of divine ven^nce seems always to have 
followed the adversaries of Bacchus. The Thracian Lycuigus, 
who had driven the Bacchanalians into the sea, became 
the victim of it, and the reconciliation of Bacchus and the 
Argives appears to have been efiected by a similar miracle. In 
the reign of Anaxagoras the son of Megapenthes, to whom 
Perseus had given the city of Argos in exchange for Mycenas, 
the A^ive women were attacked by a malady which rendered 
them furious; they abandoned their booses and fled into the 
country, where they committed all kinds of violence; this malady 
continued for many years, and resisted all remedies, so that the 
inhabitants of Argolis believed it to be a visitation from 
heaven. Melampus the son of Amythaon, a man of great piety 
and learning, who livefl at Pylos, being consulted, directed 
theto to pray to the godri, and undertook to expel the madness 
by ceremonies of expiation; and the Argive ladies were restored 
to their senses§. Melampus reformed the Bacchanalian worship, 

E urifisd its mysteries* regulated its festivals after those of the 
igyptian Osiris with which they were originally connected, and 
restored it to its primitive state; so that he is generally rented 
the institutor of the Bacchanalian mysteries in Oreece||. From 
that time the Dionysia appear to have obtained a permanent 
establishment in Greece and the Peloponnesus, and the physical 
opposition to their extension to have relaxed; the date of this 
being placed by chronologists about 170 years before the 
taking of Troy. 

The mutual charges and recrimination of religious sects, and 

s 
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the epirit in which tliey have been urged, have long taught 
men to attach but little confidence to ecclesiastical histoiy. ' 
There is no theological party to be found, however pure in prin¬ 
ciples and conduct, in whom their adversaries have not dis¬ 
covered corruption and sin; it isdndeed morally impossible that 
any society consisting of a great multitude, can be so consti¬ 
tuted as not to contain memoers who may expose it to public 
censure and disg^ce. The Bacchanalians who met to celebrate 
secret rites in the darkness of night, sometimes no doubt 
indulged in excesses; and some or their votaries may have 
been hurried into extravagance like the Corasean Sybil, by the 
violence of inspiration; even in our own Church the sacred 
place has been at times defiled. Governments may have been 
jealous of a society not sanctioned by the law*, and who 
wished to hold themselves separate and independent of it; and 
may have had recourse to unjustifiable means of calumniating 
and suppressing it. Sufficient fragments of histo^ and of the 
ancient poets remain, to show that the original institution of the 
Bacchanalians was not such as their enemies haveremesented, or 
as could warrant the governments of Athens or of Rome in the 
measures taken to suppress them. 

The Bacchanalians, having spread and established their reli¬ 
gion notwithstanding the violent persecutions which they en¬ 
countered from the States of Attica and the Peloponnesus, 
deviated from the fundamental principles of their sect, and 
committed excesses which left tnem more uncovered to the 
subsequent attacks of their adversaries About a contact after 
Melampus of Aigolis had become a Convert to the religidn of 
Bacchus, the Thracian Orpheus undertook to restore it to its 
i^yptian purity and forms, and to become the founder of a new 
sect qalled after bis name, which was afterwards the most con¬ 
siderable sect amongst the Bacchandians, and professed to 
teach the doctrines as they were originally taught by the first 
founders of tiieir religion j;. They professed to live after 
the manner of primitive man, whom they supposed exempt 
from sin and trouble, to feed on the fruits of the earth 
or things inanimate, and abstain from all bloody sacrifices 
Numbers were add^ to the sect daily, and threatened the 
existence of the established religion of Attica and the Peninsula. 


* * Use esp^ de conMrie niM y toe satotM par les loii.* Saints- 
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The supporters of the worship of Zeus and Demeter, exerted all 
their energies to restrain the growth of the new heresy. 
Plato (as iHMi been already obserred) accused them of being 
impostors who went about knocking at the doors of the 
mat, and calling on them to purify themselves and avoid 
the anger of the gods*. * Euripides charges them with 
hypocrisy t. Aristophanes in his comedy of the Frogs, ridicules 
the god and his votaries. Theophrastus in drawing the cha- 
racter of a superstitious man, says it is not necessary that 
he should go to the Orphic priests for the purposes of purihca- 
tion, or bring his wife and children, even those who are 
in the nurses arms. But all these were friends of the established 
order of things in Church and State, who had experienced 
the bciiefits of the old system and dreaded the effects of any 
change;^ yet, notwithstanding the power of the government 
and the influence of ibeir adversaries, the Orphic sect increased 
in strength and character, its doctrines were disseminated, and 
many persons distinguished both for their learning and libet^ty, 
embrac^ and preached them with the fervour of sinceri^. 
Their rivals of Eleusis appear to have been obscured for a time 
by the lustre and morality of the worshippers of Bacchus; the 
number of their festivals at Athens, the honours with which they 
were celebrated, the unsullied reputation of those who conducted 
them, and the necessity which the Athenian government found 
itself under of at length receiving them within the pale of its 
constitution, show the progress of the new sect, and the^mpo- 
tence of blind resistance even when supported by the powers 
that be. The ArchoimLing with some of the principal inha¬ 
bitants of Athens arranged the celebration of the Trietic or 
Great Mysteries; their first duty was to select fourteen females, 
distinguished by their birth and the purity of their lives, to per¬ 
form the office of Priestesses, who were obliged to take m oath 
that they were free from stain, before they could be ao^mitted 
into th^ holy orders; and the Arcbon's wife was installed with 
mysterious ceremonies as president of this band of venerable 
ladies, and was called the spouse of Bacchus. The liberties 
of Athens, like onr own, owed their rise to religious 
dissensions. The sister of Harmodins was a candidate for the 
office of Basket-bearer in the Dionysiac procession; and 
was elected. The qualities of Hatmpdius dia not please the 
despots Hippias and Hipparchus who at that time ruled Athens, 
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and they refused to acknowledge the election of the noble 
virgin, on the ground of her not being worthy of such dis> 
tinction *; the insnlt was deep, and the death of the tyrant 
atoned for it and restored the freedom of Athens. These facts 
alone might be sufficient to repel the charges of indecency and 
debauchery, with which rival se(As endeavoured to asperse the 
Bacchanalians; but even their enemies have sometimes ren¬ 
dered homage to the intentions of the founders. Parricides, 
murderers, perjurers, and other criminals were expelled from 
the society of the initiated i-; and one of the choruses of the 
Bacchantes declares that* nothing indecent or immoral is to be 
permitted by day or night in the celebration of these mysteries, 

the enemies of ail imp ietyt ... . . 

But the cause of the hostility on the part of established 
governments which always accompanied the introduction of 
the Bacchanalians, appears to be discoverable in the spirit 
of independence whioti attended their movements, and the 
secrecy of their meetings which exposed them to the jealousy 
of despotic states. Pythagoras, according to Proclus in his 
commentary on Timseus, oelonged to the Orphic sect and 
derived most of his doctrines from Aglaophamus, a priest and 
minister of the orgies of Bacchus; and when he returned after 
his travels to his country Samos, the liberality of his tenets 
offended the Tyrant Polycrates who had professed to be his 
friend, and he was banished from the territory. The Baccha¬ 
nalian philosopher arrived in Magna Gracia, and opened a 
school at Grotona; his pupils increased, and spread even to the 
palace of King Numa; but the mystejl^ of their quinquennial 
silence, with the simplicity of their lives, which by the roles of 
their church restricted them to vegetable diet and to abstinence 
from sanguinary offerings, at length alarmed the authorities of 
Crotonq^ That opulent and noble city§ could not see the 
advantages of a system of education which extended its beneftts 
to all classes without distinction; nor did the laborious study 
and severe morality of the school agree with the indolent ease 
and sensual indulgence of the voluptuous Crotonians; so they 
rose against the society, and drove them from'their city as 
conspirators and disturbers of the established order of things. 
The Bacchanalians, althongh they did not yet possess a fixed 
centre for their worship, had sufficiently triumphed over the 
prejudices and opposition of their enemies, to be able to aftbid 
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protection to the Pythagorean exiles; their mysteries were 
celebrated with great pomp and expense, numerous choirs of 
dancers and musicians were maintained at the public cbaige to 
perform at them, new tragedies were represented, and the 
Athenians thronged to pay their tribute and decide the prizes. 
Their doctrine of the successiTe government of the world, com¬ 
mencing with Bacchus, and the sceptre descending through the 
hands of six rulers, the last of whom shall be forced to restore 
it to Bacchus, who shall then govern the universe in joy and 

S eace*,—bearing a striking resemblance to the doctrine of the 
lillennium,—was received by the most distinguished philosophers 
of Greece. The days of Zeus were numbered; and toe throne of 
Olympus was shaken and finally subverted by the persecuted 
Bacchanalians. The poet ^schylus, the most illustrious of the 
Greek dramatists for his spirit of bold independence, was a noted 
follower of this sectf. The Platonists, forgetting the impu¬ 
tations which their master had cast upon the character of the 
Bacchanalians, conformed to their creed; and the last post 
from which the Eclectics and the supporters of the polytheism 
of the ancients were driven by the early Christians, was the 
belief of that sect which had experienced the most sanguinary 
opposition from rivals, and the heaviest inflictions from go¬ 
vernments. 

At a period antecedent to the Trojan war;};, when the 
Pelc^nnesus and all Greece were fermenting with religious 
dissensions, and the inhabitants of these countries con¬ 
tended more for the glory of their gods than for human power, 
many colonies left the shores of llellas and the troubles of 
their native land, to sere peace and concord in foreign countries. 
The Qjlootrian Pelasgians landed in that part of Italy which 
became afterwards known by the name of Magna Grmcia, about 
the time when Melainims had established the religion of the 
Bacchanalians in the Peloponnesus. Etruria was a soil fitted 
to receive strange creeds, and in which they ripened rapidly 
and sufficiently reowed the source from which they had sprung. 
The settlers divided the land of which they had possessed them¬ 
selves into twelve principal districts, after the manner of the 
i^yptian nomes and the division of Attica by the Egyptian 
Cecrops. Their principal temple was their senate-house, and 
a warlike sacerdotal caste legislated for the community, 
and made all things subservient to the flights of birds or the 
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illumination of dreams; while the wretch who dared to question 
the authority or wisdom of the laws, was sacrificed to 
the infernal gods amidst the shouts of fanatics who hurled 
snakes and burning torches on him, and his estate became 
confiscated to the use of the ecclesiastical jrovernors. The 
soothsayers were the tyrannical instruments of these sacerdotal 
rulers, whose constant endeavour was to keep the people 
in chains; and the colossal works the fragments of which 
still remain, bear testimony to the power ol the magnates of 
Etruria, and the feudal bondage of their serfs. Like their 
Egyptian ancestors, they did not find out how far oppressive 
power may be extended with impunity,- until their utter over¬ 
throw taught them, that the revolutions which always 
threaten an oli^rchy, though often slow, are ever accuiring 
strength. The sword of Psammetichus destroyed the religious 
thraldom of Egypt, and the Roman dictator put a period to the 
dominion of the Etruscan priests. In those early times when 
civilization was in its infancy, human affairs were directed by 
influence divine, the priests usurping the sole power of 
interpreting the eelestiu counsels, and imposing an arbitrary 
yoke on those whose occupations in war or agriculture afforded 
them but little time to reflect on the title or authority of their 
rulers. Greece shook off this yoke at an early period. The hero 
of the Iliad despises omens *, and declares that bis religion is to 
defend his country. The system, however, had acquired a colossal 
magnitude in Egypt and Etruria, and like the architecture of 
those countries, required time and strength to subvert it. 

It is necessary to notice the connexion between the Tuaean 
and Roman religions, to trace the causes which led to the 
persecution of the Bacchanalians by the Roman government. 
When Romulus had raised his city on the Palatine hill, and in 
the spirit of those times wished to place,it under the protection 
of the gods, he invited the Etruscan divines to his court, to 
direct the religious rites and doctrines of the infant state. They 
assumed their appointment, and quickly extended their sacer¬ 
dotal formuls, not only to the future concerns, but to the tem¬ 
poral divisions of their new acquisition. The families of Rome 
were distinguished into Curia, and these again into Decades. 
Accordi^ to the astronomical division f which prevailed in 
Egypt, Etruria, and other countries where a dominant priest- 
caste existed, patricians and plebians were separated by a narrier 
which, like sqme gates of modem construction, suffered the 
former to descend among the latter, but resisted any attempt 
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in the contrary direction. Romulus opposed this srowing 
ascendancy of the Etruscan priests, and one stormy day was 
taken up to heaven*. The death of Romulus operated as a 

E ractical lesson to his successor, whose piety recommended 
im to the electors of Rome; and he turned the minds of his 
subjects from the pursuits of v^ar to the milder duties of religion 
and the forms of Etruscan worship, and instituted sacerdotal 
co^rations, similar in many resprcts to the Egyptian, consisting 
of Pontiffs, Augurs, Feciales, Salii, and Vestals, from all of whicE 
plebeians were excluded. Pythagoras had his school at 
Crotona about'this timet, and the precepts of Egeria appear to 
have been derived from this philosopher; tiie Salian priestiiood 
instituted by Numa came from the same source and bears all 
the marks of the Bacchanalian worship of Egypt and Greece. 
The same enthusiasm^ the same wild dances, and the same 
mysterious secresy are observable in both. The identity which 
mythologists discover in the gods of war and wine, increases 
the probability of the conjecture; while the order of the Senate to 
destroy the books which had been found in Numa’s -grave, 
about the same time at which the Bacchanalians were expelled 
from Rome, more closely connects the relation between Numa, 
Pythagoras, and the Bacchanalians. The authority of the 
Etruscan priesthood was preserved in its most ample extent by 
Numa; and continued to exist until the wars between Rome and 
the states by which she was surrounded, taught her to assume 
a more independent position, and her Pontiffs and Augurs began 
to feel uncomfortable under their inferiority to those of Etruria, 
who continued for a long time to instruct the young patricians 
of Rome, and to decide all difficult questions relating to the 
gods and supernatural phenomena. The tyranny of Tarquin 
afforded the native priesthood an opportunity to open the 
crusade against their rivals; which ceased not to be carried on 
with the bitterest determination, till Veii and the other sove¬ 
reign capitals fell in succession beneath the superior fortune ^ 
of Rome. The dangers which direatened Rome from the arms ' 
of Porsenna, the annihilation of the Fabii, the obstinate resist¬ 
ance of Etruria to Sylla's ambitious encroachments, (the old 
Etruscan nation had perished then with her science and 
literature), were offsets from this root. During all this long 
period, the Roman priesthood had been acquiring additiond 
strength; the Roman generals had been too busily employed in 
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tradilioos and books never before heard ef, and diaBguring the 
entire face of Romai) history before that event to serve their own 
purposes; the ‘Pontificum libri ’ and *annoaa volumina vatum' 
appear to have sprung up at this time; all oivil dignities which 
had any connexion with religjpn were m their girt; they pro- 
nounoed on the legality of adoptions and wills, tn order to jpre- 
serve the patrician blood from mixture, and the sacrifices from 
the pollution of plebeian contact. They directed the purifi¬ 
cation of the city, and punished disobediepce to their'orders; 
they were not subject to any tribunal, were irresponsible for their 
actions either to the senate or the people, they had the 
power of electing their own members*. The power of the 
Augurs was not less than that of the Pontiffs; nothing was done 
without their advice either in war or peace, in the assembly of 
the people or in the camp; they annulled the dection of magis¬ 
trates, of consuls, and even oP the imperial dictalorf; a single 
dissentient voice was sufficient to prevent the admission of any 
candidate into their college ; the laws of the state were dictated 
by them; they had the power of creating virtues and crimes, 
rewards and punishments. When CamiUus wishes to prevent 
his fellow-citizens from leaving Rome, after the expulsion of the 
Gauls, to establish themselves at Veil,—it is to their religious 
feelings he is obliged to appeal; when the Sabine Herdonius 
seises on the Capitol, it is the captivity of Jupiter and the soda 
of Rome that fires all parties to expel the invaders from 
their shrines. This sacerdotal power which extended itsdf 
over all parts of the state, received some checks as soon as 
generals round that they could conquer without the aid of 
favourable omens, and the Senate discovered that the antique lore 
which the colleges possessed did not always contain matters 
that harmonized with their wisdom, rienoe the Sibylline 
books could not be consulted without the authority of a 
decree of the Senate^, who contributed their quotum of 
commissioners to conduct the examination. The Senate also 
could forbid the augurs to lake omens or make observations 
in the heavens ||, and they reduced the pontifical authority 
still farther by granting an appeal from their College to the 
people assembled^. The Roman priests findiiw that the days 
of their domination were numbeiM, leaned for support on 
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those who sought a power above the laws and the degradation 
of aenaiorial authority. Sylla repaid their services by restoring 
to them a part of their lost power, and Ceesar received the 
pontifical robe even when his reputation was soiled by Catiline’s 
conspiracy. But the dehpoti^ which the]^ had created 
spumed them when it no longer needed their aid, and heaven 
was wearied with their prayers, and the altars of (he CkxIs inun¬ 
dated with the blood of victims, celling down divine vengeance 
on the heads of Doipitian and Nero. During this long period of 
close connexion with the state, and in the vicissitudes of their 


power, they ceased not to* watch the movements of their Etrurian 
neighbours, who sought every opportunity to recover th^position 
from which they had been detruded by the Roman schismatics. 
In religious contention, the accusation of magic and sorcery has 
always corresponded to that of revolt and usurpation in civil 
wars and political dissensions. * An infant sect nas always to 
contend agiunst this monster; rival religions which dispute the 
empire of their creeds, have ever found this a formidable weapon; 
—furor arma minittrat ,—the vanquished are considered to 
have deserved the charge, and their defeat is a punishment from 
heaven. When Assyna was conquered by the Persians, the 
Chaldean priests descended into the class of sorcerers, and when 
the religion of Persia fell in its tom, the Magi underwent a similar 
dMpadation; when the Romans had separated from Etraria, 
ana denied its authority in religious matters, the ancient worship 
of that country was banishM from Rome as magical and 
damnable*, its hymns were declared to be sacrilemous in- 
cantationsf, and the singing of them was prohibited by one of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables the College of Pontifla per¬ 
secuted* the priests of the Egyptians as guilty of similar crimes, 
and their heads were devolM to the inreraal Gods. The 


Roman priests not only opposed the religion of their rivals, 
as dreading the effects of every extension of knowledge that did 
not come from themselves; but contended against the intro¬ 
duction of every improvement which the Greeks attempted to 
introduce at Rome either in philosophy or the arts. ARer the 
Punic wars, when the conquests of the Romans bad opened a 
passage for them into Greece, they brought over from that country 
many slaves, among whom were rhetoricians and grammarians 
to whom they confided the education of their children. The 
Roman priests were alarmed at the direction which tiiese 
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miBoaouBly in the celebration of these rites, and forgot all the 
restraints of decency and morality. They not only abandoned 
themselves to all sorts of.debauchery, but engaged in the more 
dangerous occupations of preparing false witnesses, false seals, 
and false informers; poisoning and murders issued from the 
same laboratory; many daring acts were committed by fraud, 
many by open violence, which were drowned amidst shouts and 
sounds of arums and cymbals. This evil, like a contagious dis* 
ease, spread from Etruria to Rome, and reached the ears of the 
Consul in the following manner. P. j£butius of equestrian 
rank was left a minor by his father; and his guardian having 
also died, the care of himself and his fortune deWved on his 
mother, who bad married a second husband, to whom she was 
entirely devoted. This husband had conducted his stewardship 
Imdly, and feared the rendering an account of it as soon as his 
stepson became of age; whence he determined either to destroy 
him, or get some influence over him which should place 
him at his command. The Bacchanalians opened the way for 
his designs. His mother told the young man that she had 
made a vow when he was sick, that upon his recovery she 
would initiate him in the mysteries of Bacchus; and that he 
must prepare himself by a life of chastity for the ceremony.’ 
Such IS the account given by the Jovian Ascendancy his¬ 
torian*, of the first appearance of the Bacobanalian worship at 
Rome, and the cause that led to the discovery of the formidable 
conspiracy which threatened the subversion of the republic f, 
which was hatched by womenand men weaker tJhan women, 
who had the audacity to meet without the sanction of the 
law. * Your ancestors,’ said the Consul in his speech, ‘did 
not suffer you to assemble unless when you were summoned 
to serve in the wars, or were convened by tne proper authorities; 
and they settled that when a meeting was held without a pre¬ 
sident appointed by the laws, such meeting was illegal and 
ought to be dispersMi* This was the Roman Insurrection Act, 
which drove the people in anpp to Mount Aventine, and 
ended in the oppressors being forced to concede Tribunes with 
VOireT to call tne people together and hear their grievances, 
teis same Insurrection Act it was trhich led to secret and 
nocturnal meetings, and inundated the streets iff Rome with 
the blood of her best citiiens. It was this suppreseion of open 
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remonstranoe which drew a veil between the govemore of 
Home and the workings of the popular mind, and caused 
them to suspect dangers where hone existed, and to apply 
the edge of the swora where the remedies of argument and 
persuauon would have healed dissensions. It was this 
smothering ot the sore, wbiclT caused it to fester and sink into 
the constitoUon of ^e state, and reduce it to a mass of corrup¬ 
tion which nothing but a total revolution in the system could 
remove. 

Although the mere Act of this sect having come fVom Btranu 
was sufficient to call forth perseculidU from the rdigions and 
civil authorities of Rome, there were other facte that did not 
contribute less to its expulsion from the StatOb It was essentially 
plebeian. * Capita autem conjurationU constabat ease, M. et 
C. Catinios da pfebe Romanft, et Faliscum, L. OpitemiunI, et 
Minium Ceriinium Campanum: ab his omnia faoinora et flagitia 
orta! eoB maximos sacerdotes oonditoresque ejus saeri ease.* 
This was the ftont of the offence; certain plebeians presumed 
to institute rites and festivals for the exercise and relaxation of 
those of their own caste, while there were pious men de¬ 
voted to the religion of the state, whose doctrines permitted 
them to roll in their chariots along the Appian way, or urge their 
Gallio steads up the Via Sacra to the inconvenience and danger of 
the poor pedestrian,—men whose conscientious scruples did not 
hinmr them ftom attending at the gladiatorial shows, and 
beholding with rapturous applause the mortal struggles of 
hundreds of dying victims, nor of suffering their noble wives 
from participating in the pollution of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea; a sort of Sabbath-Day-men who considered any plebeian 
enjoyment however innocent, an abomination in the sight of 
the g(^s, and demanded laws to confine the tunioked popu¬ 
lace within the limits of their narrow huts when releasedf from 
their patrician bondage. These were the men who at this period 
raised the cry of' the dinreh in danger,' and aoeused the-perse¬ 
cuted Baccoanalians of a .conspiracy against the gods and 
laws of the State. Livy, who was deeply tiuotuied with the 
State religion, has endeavoured to throw into the back-ground 
the real means by which they were suppressed; but the 
light of truth beams suffieimtly-through various parts of his 
account to betray his partiality. A young spendthrift without 
fortune and without a home, and a public prostitute with 
whom he lived, were the ready instruments discovered 
by the Consul Posthumius, upon whose respectable evidence 
the state prosecution was conducted, and a -Senatus-eon- 
Bultum passed,' delivering' the worshippers of Bacchus over 
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to the secular arm« * I am afraid/ said the Consul Post- 
humius, * lest some of you may err in considering this 
matter, for there is nqthing more fallacious in appearance 
than fiilse religion; when cnme conceals itself behind divine 
authority, fear enters the mind, lest in punishing human fraud, 
we may violate some divine .lUw that is miz^ up with it. 
Numberless decrees of the Pontiffs and of the Senate, and in fine 
the responses of the Aruspices, absolve you from every scruple 
of this kind. How often has the duty b^n imposed on the city 
magistrates by our sires and grandsires, of preventing the 
celebration of foreign rites, of expelling priests and prophets 
from the forum, circus, and city, of searcning for and burning 
all religious books that have not been sanctbned by the state, 
of abohshing every form of sacrificing that is not authorized 
by the Roman ritual? For these men most deeply learned in 
every law divine and human, ju^ed that there was nothing 
that tended so much to subvert religion, as when sacrifices were 
performed after a form which differra from thatof the State. 1 
thought it my duty to forewarn you of these things, lest any 
scruples of conscience should enter your minds when you beheld 
US demolishing the Bacchanalia, and scattering their wicked 
congre^tions; all of which we shall do, with the favour and ap- 
proMtion of the gods, who because they were offended that 
the divinity should be contaminated by sin and lust, have 
dragged these doctrines from their hiding-places into light, and 
did not expose them in order that they might escape with 
impunity, but that they might be punished and destroys. The 
Senate has commanded me and my colleagues to bring for¬ 
ward this motion though out of order; we shall perform our 
part with zeal; we have commanded the inferior mi^istrates to 
watch over the city during the night; it is right that you also 
should perform the offices thai Mall be required of you, and 
that you use your utmost exertions that no danger or tumult 
arise mm the wickedness of the accused'*.’ 

Such was the speech of the worthy chief magistrate of Rome. 
It only wanted the mention of a coronation oath, lb render it 
worthy of some of the biblical orators of our own senate, llie 
Roman Reform 9ill had not been passed at that time i and the 
Conservative senate received this appeal to their religion and 
patriotism, with all the feelings, it was calculated to excite. They 
resolved, that the informers %butins and his mistresa Hispala, 
who bad been lodgib in theConsurs house, (how like the comfort- 
table quarters of Titus Oates at Whitehall),‘should obtain as a 
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revraid 100,000 pounds weight of brass esoh, (a sum equal to 
the laigest fortune allowed b/ the laws of Servius *), out of the 
public treasury; that iEbutius should he exoused from serving 
in the wars, and that all the disaMities under which the con* 
dition of Hispale had placed her. should be removed, and 
any freeborn oitiaen might Udte her for a wife; that np injury or 
disgrace should attach to thh person who married her,' and 
that the present and sucoeediog Consuls should take cate that 
the woman did not suffer for the services which she had 
rendered to the State.—id Stmtum velk, ei ttquum centere, vt ita 
t. They further decreed that none should deal with the 
excoBsmunioated Bacchanalians; that, none should receive, oon> 
ceal. or aid the fugitives in any way|;< Great consternation 
pervaded all Italy, when these resolotions of the Senate were 
made known; the persecution raged that night and the following 
day with unbounded fury, guards were set over all the gates of 
the city, the passes to the country were scoured hy Boman 
soldiers in quest of the condemned, and many were seized and 
brought back to Kome by the public officers. 'Many.men 
and women laid violent hands on themselves, to escape the 
tortures that awaited them; those who Bad merely been initiated, 
escaped with imprisonment ffir life; while those who had been 
more deeply engaged in the oonspiracy^* in the fabrication of 
falee aeala, false testimony, false wills and the like,'—wero 
capitally punished, < Plures nicati, quam iq vincula comecti 
aunt: mimna via in utrhaue oauuh virorum mulierumque fuit.’ 
The Consuls were ordered to root out Brat from Rome, and ne^tt 
from all Italy, every vestige of the Bacchanalian worship i and for 
the future it waa decree that theae idysteries should nut be 
suffered to exist. A clause of toleration in the Senatus-cpusultum 
proves the sincerity of the Bacobanalians, who could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to deny uieir religion, and sbowe that the Senate them¬ 
selves believed tneir conspiring to depend on their numhsra; they 
therefore decreed that if suy psrsou considered these rites obli¬ 
gatory and necessary, and could not give over ^e exercise of 
them without what be eenoeivedan abandonment of religion 
and a violation of divine law. such person shonld declare his 
religious scruples to the Prater, the Prmtor should consult the 
Senate, and that in a house ooesisting of iwt less than IQQ 
membm, an iudulgenee might be granted, by which the Piator 
might permit the Baccfaaimians' to perform their rites, but at 
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which no more than five peraona ahould be allowed to aaaemble, 
no * rent ’ (neu qua pecunia oommunia *), mo biahop, no prieat. 
This sect had diffused itself o?er all Rome, their numbers 
amounted at the time of theii'auppression to 7000, and included 
many of the patrician families, 'jbinc ilia lachrymathe power 
of the Pontifical and Aueural ^colleges was thiMtened; the 
Bacchanalians were proscribed to secure the stability of Jupiter 
Capitolinas, and thousands of humA victims appeased the 
wrath of the ‘offended jGkd. 

Afiter this heavy catastrophe the Bacchanalians dragged on an 
obscure existence under the grievous burden of the pena) laws 
that, had been passed against them. But the day of retribution 
was at hand, me lights which dissipate the powers of dark¬ 
ness concentrated rapidly and exposed the machinery by 
which a corrupt oligamy had enslaved the. Uberties of thoir 
country; works of literature and the arts became abundant where 
before they were scarce,—' ram per ea temprfra litters,’ and these 
few confined within the walls of temples by a jealous priesthood. 
Every ancceeding army that extended me dominioiu of 
the god Terminus, brought back to Rome the experience 
and knowledge which their conquests had communieatM; the 
vision of Rome was purified and extended, * so that it might 
well distinguish both Gdd and man t*' E^ptian, Greek and 
Asiatic slaves crowded its stmts, or reclined on couches 
at the tables of the great 1. The authority of thejiriests faded 
before the rising light, and wfs finally trampled down conten^ 
tuously by the Imperial tyranny which with a* Mind devothm 
they had exerted their powers to raise. The Bacchanalians 
again ventured to come forth from their hidwg-places, and 
preach their doctrines. The number and character of their 
votaries increased their reputation; Plutarch, lamblichus. 
Porphyry, and Produs, were the zealous supporters of the 
Orphic ci^; they were also the most distinguished antagonists 
of Christianity, and the fathers of the Eclectic Sect, the last 
name under which the Bacchanalians appearM. 

The Emperor Julian became a oonfert to the views of these 
philosophers, and the Bacchanalians were protected for s time 
under the shadow of the ro^j^l diadem; but the persMution 
aminst them revived under his successors, and Uie edicts of 
iSeodosius delivered them up to the wild vei^;eanoe oT their 
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enemiei. The fire was smothered but not extinguished. 
The Baochsnalians were hidden in the darkness of the middle 
ages; like philosophy they slumbered for a thousand years, and 
to have risen with the lightT of the fifteenth century, but 
Lars still remained unfavqprable. Germany was the stage 
on which they first appeared. Christian priests and 
prafossors became ‘ alarmea at the reappearance of these 
Pagan rites; pulpits teented with sermons, and professors chairs 
wiA lectureSf denouncing all who parricipated in them, and (in 
the words of the Abb6 de Citeaux,' tuex les tous, Dieu saura 
bien distinguer ceux qui sont ii lui*,*) giving them over to 
indisorihiinate massacre. ' I wish all the gods and goddesses 
in heaven and hell, had destroyed that contemptible priest, 1 
say contemptible priest, who in the Consulship of Spurius 
PosthumiuB Albinus and Quintus Martius Philippus came to 
Rome, that priest who under the garb of religion and the service 
of the gods, by instituting the Bacchic rites introduced a sink 
of all iuiqui^ (fimnis malitisa Lemam) and a laboratory of 
corruption. I wish (bo that the abominable prostitute Paculla 
Minia Campana, who after having conformed to the Bacchanalian 
worship from love of the aforesaid priest extended these 
rites to the female sex and proclaimed nocturnal instead of 
diurnal meetings, had been hanged; so true is the proverb that 
women are most dangerous, particularly in matters relating to 
religion, as being easily tossed about by every wind of doctrine. 
Although tl^se Bacchic rites araso detestable and disgusting 
tb A the memory of them should not be recalled in an usembly 
of Christians, yet since scarcely a year passes in. which some 
remains of them do not appear and spretul themselves,^mostly 
among the frantic vulgar, f'not unfrequently also among those 
of more polished manners, who ought to afford a better example, 
living as they do in an age when light and truth surround 
them), I thought it my duty to call the attention of the youthful 
students to wis subject. How grievous is it to behold 
Christians breaking the bond of holy baptiyiu, and devc^in 
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their bodies and sonis to perdition. The Bacchanalian conventicle 
like a second Trojan horse vomits forth all manner of 
wickednesa f.’ 8u(^ was ^e elSquent denunciation of B iol^^s 
Calenns asainst the Bacchanalians in the year 1691; and rach 
appear to have been the means by which the persecution which 
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at this time assailed th«m was conducted. The preacher examines 
all the practices of the Bacchanalians in the celebration of their 
rites, and shows the wickedness of them. In condemnation of 
masks and the like, he says, * Quid Joanns Pontifici et spurcis* 
aims meretriculs accident, notnm est ex Platink et aliis.* 
Against their frantic dances Cato supplied him with an arspiment, 
who said, that none but a madman ever attempted the subversion 
of the commonwealth. Solomon Gesner in his oration on the same 
subject (A.D. 1600.) says, * I thought it my duty in the present 
oration, to dissuade all worshippers of noble and pious arts 
and discipline, from the foul and impious debauchery of the 
Bacchanalians; not because I do not think that you are able by 
the light of your own minds to see how unworthy of Christians 
it is to clothe themselves in the dress of Bacchanalians, but 
because not a few are found among those who wish to appear 
beyond others zealous end sincere Christians, who notwith¬ 
standing approve, applaud, behold, and participate in this invete¬ 
rate licentiousness.’ The learned doctor a little further on says, 
that the devil was the author of masks, which he employed 
in his gambling speculations. One night Satan having founa an 
opportunity, assumed his mask and entered the house of a 
soldier, and unceremoniously seated himself at the table, over 
which he spread with a gay countenance purses distended 
with money, and dice, and by cozening obtained all the soldier’s 
money. The soldier surprised at his ill luck, at length full of 
rage said, ' You surely must be Satan;’ to which Satan coolly 
replied,' I think we have done; daylight will soon appear; if is 
time to be going;’ with which words he seized the soldier and 
carried liim through the roof of the house, and his intestines 
stuck to the tiles. This shows what masks can do; and on the 
subject of clothing themselves in the skins of beasts, he 
reminds them of the devil addressing Achilles in the shape of 
his horse Xanthus, and being huntra through Cologne in the 
form of a hare. Joannes Christianus undertakes to prove that 
the Bacchanalians of his time (A. D. 1614) were the same as 
those of ancient Rome and deserve similar punishments. The 
Bacchanalians, however, were unsubdued; and, it may be a 
qu^ whether to this hour, the ^feasts on Plougli Monoay and 
St^ohn’s eve are not fragments of these pagan rites. So hard 
is it to extinguish a creed of any kind, by persecution. 
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Works lately published. 

EDUCATION. 


Guide to French Convemtion. By MMi De Fivaa and Roux. 18ino. 4s, 
Bramien’s German and Engliah Dialogiiea. 18mo. ds. 6d. 

The Beginners French Book. By N. Lambert. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Cervetti*B Ttalian Grammar abridged. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Wright's Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon. ISmo. 7s. 

Hariners Self-instructor for teaching English and French. ISmo. 4s, 

Eclogs Liicretinnm, in use at Bury school. By the Rev. J. Edwards. 8vo ds. 
Conversations on Arithmetic. 12mo. ds.dd. • 

Minor Montis. By Dr. Bowring. With lllustratijnsby G.Cruilobank. 12mo. 6b« 

FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. or I vol. 
4to. Sis. 6d. 

The Gallery of British Artists. Vol. I. 4to. 14s. 

Picturesque Scenery on the River Meuse, imperial 4to. 638. 

The Artisf, or Young Ladies' Instructor in Fainting, &c. By B. F. Gandee. 
12mo. I2s« 

landscape Illustrations to Moore’s Irish Melodies. Fart I. 8vo. 3t. 6d. 

Allen's Views in the Island of Ascension, folio. 21s.' india 2£s. 

Soiivenin de Portugal. 42s. India 528. 6d. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by Turner. Pbrt XIX. royal 4to. 14i« 
imperial 4to. 218. india3]8.6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Compendium of Ancient Geography. By a Lady. 8vo. 4s« 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology in 1835. Bv John Liwrence. 12nio. 4f. 

How to observe Geology. By H. S. Delabcche. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Histofy of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Tmnslated ftom the German 
of Raiimrr. 2. voK postHvo. 21s. 

La Revoliicion de Espana. For el Marques de MiraOores. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 36a. 
Riddle's Historical Tracts relative to Scotland, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martin's History of the British Colonies. Vnl. IV. 8vo. 21s. 

Valpy's History of England. Vol. XV. foolscap 8vo. 5s« 

The BeJgtc Revolution of 1830. By C. White, Esq. 2 vols. post 8va S4i. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Tranwtions of the Horticultural Society of London. 2d aeries. Vol. I. Pstis 
5» o» 7- 15s. each. 

Hoare on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine in the open air. 8vo« 7i. 6d. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. * « 

Sturmn’s Addenda to Bankrupt Aeu, &e. lino. lOs. 6d. * 

EngliA and Irish Lawyer. 8vo. 17s. 

ByR.Matlhewq, I2me. 8a. 

Unity's foneial Practice of the Uw. Vol. HI. Parti, reml 8vo. 18s. 

Stadia 8vo. 14s, 

Sewell • Digest of the New Rules of Statutes. Itmo. 14s. 

l2mo. 4s. 6d. 
toyalBvo. 48t. 

Gibbon on the Law of LimitntioDi l2mo. 7s. 
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tf uristone’s Tmtite on the Lnir of Bonds. Rvo. Ss. 

Moljmeux’V Election Laws in Iieland. Sva 7s. 6d. . 

Price's ^ew Pnctice of Courts of law at Westminster. Vol. II. ISmo. 16i. 

J. W. Smith on the Proceedings in an Action at Law. ISsbo. 6s. 

Kelly’s Law of Annuities. Bvo. lOs. 6d. . * 

TrisJ of the Witches at Bury St. Edmuna’Si before Sir Matthew Hale. 1664. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Mechanics of Lawmaking. By M Symonds, Esq; royal ISmo. 9s. 6d. 
Manual of the Law of the Registration of Voters. By R. C« Sewell. ISmo. 4s. 
Digest of Cases in the Ecdesiastical Courts. By E. Maddy, Esq. Svo. Ids. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Stevenson's Treatise on Algebraical Equations. Svo. 6 b. 6d. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Bostock's Sketch of the History of Medicine. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Carswells Illustrations cf the Elementary Forms of Disease. Fsscicnlaa Vlf. 
Ids. coloured. 

Sir C. Scudamore's Principles of the Treatment of Gout. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

BlundelPs Remarks on the Sphygmometer. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Asthma, Its Species and Complications. By Dr. H. F. Ramage. Svo. 12i. 
Malian's Practical Observations on the Teeth. Svo. ds. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Part III. Svo. 7s. 

Staples’s Practical Observations on Cupping. l8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Lewis on Consumption, with Notes. By Dr. Cowan. Svo. 13s. 

Cycioputdia of Practii^ Science. By Dn. Forbes and Conolly. Vol. III. roya 
Svo. 40s. 

Hind's Plates of Fractures, folio 31s. 

Johnstone’s Therapeutic Arrangement and Syllabus of Materia Medica. ISmo. 
3s. 6d. 

Indigestion Unmasked. By Dr. J. Scott. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Turnbull on the Medical PropeiBes of the Natural Order Ranunenlacw. post 
Svo. 68. 

•leftiay’s Observations on the Heart, Ac. Svo. 78. 6d. 

Mqjeiidie's Formulary of New Remedies. Translated by Dr. Gully. ISmo. ds. 6d. 
Koecker's Essay on Artificial Teeth. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Doctor. Vol. 111. post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

The Book for the Million, by the Author of ^ The Young Gentleman’s Book.*' 
ISmo. dr. 6if. 

A Fragment on Mackintosh. Svo. 9r. 

Urdner’B Cabinet Cyclopndla. Volm LXV, LXVI, LXVil. fiwiscap 8vo. 6i. 
each. 

Friend’s Library. Vol. IX. square IBmo. Sr. 

Peter’s Treatise on Equitation, royal Svo. 31#. 

Col. Maceroni’a Espoaitions and Illustrations of Steam Power. Svo. 2#^ 6rf. 

The Cambrid|e Unlvenlty Calendar, for 1835. ISnw. 

Phillips' Code of Universal Naval Signals. Svo. 9«. 

Utciary Fables from the Spanish of Yriarte. ByR.Andraws. Svo. df.fof. 
Coiirthqpe’s Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England, post 6vo. 9f. 

Gothic Airnllun in the Stale of the FiReenth Centaiy. ByA.W. Pugin, dm. SI#. 
Scottish Angler. By T. T. Stoddait. ISmo. S8.6iL • 

Report of the CommissloiMn op Municipal CorporatioiiB. Purta 1» II» 111. Folio, 
86#t each. 

Edinboigh CriiiMt Libnrji Vd. XVIl. flntaaip 8««i. 6i. 

BwbMoni'iConpcndramoftlieUtnujrHIitotyorittly. Iflow. 4i.6d. 
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King’s Ffcncb Designs for Drapery. 4Uk 6s. 6d. 

lliackeHa Courser’s Companion and Feeder’s Guide. 2 vole* 8fo. 30s« 

The Cabinet. A Series « Essqrs, Moral and Literary. 6 sola. 8to. Sis* 

Sphinx Incruenta. ISmo* 36.6d. .. .. i.* . 

Hydreulia; an Account of the, Water-Works of iMdon. By W. Blatthews. 
Svo. ISs* 

Men and Manners in Britain. By Grant Thorbum. ]8mo. 2s. 

Mi^or Downing's Letters to bis ora friend Mr. Dwight* of New York. ISmo. Ss. 6d. 
The Customs” Sure Guide. By J. Blakston. post Sro. 8s. 

Philanthropic Economy* or the Philosophy of Happiness. By Mrs. I/wdon. 8vo. os 
Italy and Italian Literature. By C. Herbert, Esq. post 8vo. 12s. 

The Rambler in North America. By C. J. Latrobe. 2 vols. 16s. 

Specimens of the T^ble Talk of tlie late S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols. foolsoM 8vo. 
Cockburn on the Corporations of England and Wales. Vol. I. 8ro. 12s 
I Harewo^’S Dictionary of Sports. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

' The Little Library. Vols. XVf, XVII. square. 4s. each. 

ColonisatioD, particularly in Southern Australia. By Col. C. J. Napier, 8vo. 9s. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. By Sir H. Nicholas. Vol. 1- imperial 8vo. 
60i* prools, 99s. half-bound morocco. 

King Almd's Anglo-Saxon Version oV the Metres of Boethius. By the Rer. 8. Fox. 

8to. 12s. 

Letters from France and Swltxerland. By the Rev. J. Davies. postSfo. 8i.6d. 
The Works of Jeremy Tiralorw 3 vols. imperial Sva 79s. 

Webster's Principles of Hydrostatics. Bvo. 98. 

Rndings in En^ish Prose literature. ISmo. 4s. 6d. 

On the Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees. By H. Malden, M.A. 
foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Iimnatarial System of Man. By KKubetli Hope. 8 vole. postSvo. I2s. 
Colonisation of South Austnlia. By R. Torrens Esq. 8vo. ids. 

The Boys and the Birds. By Emily Taylor. Designs by Ltndseer. 16mo. As. 
Pheip’s Elementary Treatise on Optics. 8 td. lOs. 

Record Commiasion—Rotuli CuHm Regis. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 30e. 

Senior’s Statement of the Provision fbr tbs Poor. 8vo. 7s« bds. 

History of the Assassins. Translated from the Germnn. By Dr. O. C* Wood. 
postSvo. 7s. 6d. 

Spirit of Chambers’s Journal. 2 vols* foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Ufa’s Philosophy of Manufoctnres. crownflvo. lOi. 

Report of the Commissioners on Eodesiutlcal Revenues. 2 vols. folio. 638. 

MUSIC. 

Woolhouse’s Essay on Musldil Intervalsand Harmonics. ISmo. As. 

The Musical Dictionao'. |2mo. As. 

Valentine^ Elements of Praeiical Harmony. 8vo. At. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

TraAsactionsoftheZoblogicalSoclety of London. Vol. 1. Part 3. 4to. I6f, plain. 
Sis. coloured. 

A Systematic Catalogue of British Vertebrate Animals. By the Rsv. 1* Jenyns: 

8vo. ]ii.6d. * 

Jardibe’s Natnratist’s Library. Vol. VIII. ISmo. 6s. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Science of the ZoologleBlSootety* Svo. 4s. 

A Guide to the Arrangement of British Birds. By the Rev. F. 0. Mdritee. Svo. 
Is. Sd* 

Kirby’s History, HabiU, and Inatinote of Anlmnla. (Brldgswater Treatisi.) 8 vote. 

8VO.30S. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

Finesse* 2vols. postSvo* 21'*^ . ... - . ^ * 

Scones and Lef^os it the North of Scotland tqf Hoglr MUlor* fiMlNap* SvO# 
7i*6d; 
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Worit lately publuhed. 

Old Maidft their Varietiec. Chartoten. and Conditione. post 8vo. ds. 
Thaumatuigla or Elucidationa of the MarveJlousi by *011 Oxonion. royal 18mo. 
7tf. dd. 

Colburn's Modem Novelist. Vol. IV. ISmo. ds. ' 

Provincial Sketches by the Author of The Usurer^anghter" post.Svo. 10s. dd. 
Sketch Book of South, post Svo. lOs. dd. 

Posthumous Letters of the llev. Rabshekah Gathercoal. ISroo. Cs. 

English in India, by a Tiaveller. 8 void, post Svo. Sis. 

Lodore, by the Author of Frankenstein.” 3 vols. post Svo. Sis. 6d. 

Tkles of the Wars of Montrose, by James Hogg Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. dd. 
Adventures of a Gentleman in search of a Horse. ISmo. 5s. od. 

Sketches in Prose and Verse by G. F. Richardson. Svo. ISs. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham by Agnes Strickland. 3 vols. post Bva 31s. 6d. 
Hector FioramBsca, or the Challenge of Barletta. foolscap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

The Captive, a tale of the War of Guienne. by the Author of ** Tbe Pilgrim Brothers.” 
3 vole, post 8vob 2Bs. 6d. 

Abdallah the Moor and the Spanish Knight, by Dr. Bird. 4 vols. ]9ma 94a. 
The Gipsey, by the Author of Richelieu” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 31a. dd. 

The Heir of Mordaiint, by the Author of*' Adelaide.*' 3 vols. post Svob 31s. dd. 
Rough' Leaves from a Journal kept in Spain and Portugal, by Lt. Col. Badooek. 
Svo. 19s. n 

My Life, by the Author of” Stories of Waterloo” 5kc. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
The Wife, and Woman's Reward, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3 vols. post 8vo 
31t.6d. 

Transfusion, by the late William Godwin, Jun. witii Life by his Father. 3 volae 
post Svo. 3'ls. dd. 

Sketches and Recollections, by the Author of ” Paul Pry.” 9 vols. post Svo. 91fc 
Miscellanies No, 11*, by tbe Author of” The Sketch Book.” post. Svo. 9 b. dd. 
The Student, by the Author of *' Eugene Aram” Ac. 9 vols. post Svo. Sli. 
Belford Regis, by Miss Mitford. 3 vols. post Sv& Sis. dd. 

Journal of the Heart. Second Series, Edited by the AuUioress of ” Flirtation.’* 
post Svo. 10s. dd. 

Rcmbe]. By the Authoress of "Constance.*' 3 vols. post Svo. 31a. 6d. 

Tales of my Neighbourhood. By the Author of ” The Collegians.” 3 volt, 
post Svo. 31ft. dd. 

Sketches from Life. By a Physician. 19mo. 7>* 

Harry Calveley. By the Author of " Cecil Hyde.” 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. dd. 
The Pbrha of Many Talcs. By tlie Author of ** Peter Simple.*’ 3 vols. post Svo* 
Journal of Mrs. Butler (late Mies Fanny Kemble) in America* 9 vols. post Svo* 
IBs. 

Tales of tbe Rhenish Chivalry. By E. P. Tumerelli. foolscap. Svo. ds. 

Walter or a Second Peep into the Worid, we call ours* foolscap Svo. 7e» 

Library of Romance. Vol. XIV. fomsoap Svo. ds. 

Vi Iliers, a Tale of the last Century. 3 vols. post Svo. 309* 

Fortitude. By Mrs. Ilodand. foolscap Svo. 5s. 

The Doom of (iiallo, or a Vision of Judgment* By J* Boaden Eaq, 9 volsi 
post Svo. 91s. 

Bosworth Field. 3 vols, poet Svo. 31a. dd. j 

Plantsgenet 3 vols. mt Svo. 31 s. dd. 

Horse-shoe Robinson. By J. P. Kennedy. 3 vols. poet Svo. 31s* dd* 

Storiee of Strange Lands. By Mrs. Lee. Svo. 15s, 

Ernest Campbell. By J. Alnslle Esq. 3 vol& post Svo. 31s. dd* * 
Cortes, on the Fall of Mexico. By ue Author of ” Calavor**' 3 vols* poet EfUt 
97s. 

The Noble Deeds of Women, fbolsenp Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Perils in the Woods. 19mo. ds.' , 

Tbe Empress. By 0. Bennett. 9 vole, post Svo. 91s. 

Tburlstime Tales, By the Author of ” nlee of a Vojager t> the Arctic Occaa'* 
3 vols. post Svo- 31a. 6d. 

The Last w the Oorbos. poatSvo. 10i,dd* 
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Works kUehf published^ 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Timn1ey*i Poems with lllustratioos. post 8vo. 7s. 6d* 

Batter's Hudibns with Notes, By the Rev. T. R. Nosh. 3 vote. 8vo. 94s. 
Foper Works and Life, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Croly. Vol. J. II. foolscap 8vo. 
dsicach. 

Winter Leaves. i9mo. 4s. . 

Bona* Works and life. Edited to the BUridc Shepherd, and W. Motherwell 
Vote.1.11. ISmo. 5s.each. 


Captain Sword and Captain Pen. By Leigh Hunt, post five. 4s. 6d. 

Cowperfe Works and ufe, edited by Grimshawe Vol. II. 111. IV. foolscap 8vo 
5s. each. 

Fknstns of Goethe, attempted in English Rhyme. By the Rev. R. Talbot 8vo. 8s. 
A Poelfe Ifor^lio by James Montgomery. 19mo. 8s. 

Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect .32ino. 9s. 6d. 

Melanie &e. By N. P. Willis, edited by Barry Cornwall. ISrno. 7s. 

Yarrow Revisited &c. By William Wordsworth, foolscap Svo. 9^ 

Songs of England and Scotland. VoLl. 12ino. 5s. 

Flm and Thalia.' By a Lidy. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Ulbmere.' postSvo. ISs. 

Specimens of the Early Poetnr of Prance. By L. S. Costsilo, postSvo. 21s, 
Ebeneier Elliott's Poems. Vol. 111. l9mo. Ss. 

The Aldine Fbets. Vol. XXXIII. XXXIV. foolscap. 8vo. 5 b. each. 

The Knight and the.Enchantress. ^ Lady E. S. Wortley. post Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Modem Antiquity. By the Rev. C. C« Colton, foolscap 8vo. 6*. 

The Wife, or women as they are. with plates. By G. Cruiksliank, 19mo. 
5s. 6d. 


B 


Harold de Bunin. By H. A. Driver, post 8vo. 6s. 

The Last Lays of the Last of the Three Dibdins. Svo. 6s. 

Milton's Poetical Works, Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges. Vols, I. II. foolscap 
Bvo. 5s. each. 

The Tragedies of Harold and Camoens, By H. St G. Tucker. Svo. 5s. 6d, 

The Couimiene of Dante 5te., translated by C. Lyell Esq, post 8va 18a, 

Mnndi et Cordis. By T. Wade* post Svo, 9 b. 

Faustus ftcn translate by J. Austen LL. D. post 8va 19s. 

Maepherson’s Pleasnres of Imagination. ISmo. 4s. 

The Mitre Oak. By L. Booker, L.L.D, 8vo. 5 b. 

The Laird of Loan. By J. D. Canick. ISmo. 3s, 6d. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake with the Author’s Notes. 18mo, 3 b. 

Ditto. 1 m of the last Minstrel. Do. Do. ISmo. ^ 

Specimens of BMish Dramatic Poets, who lived about the time of Shakespeare, 
with Notes. By C. Lamb. 9 vols. foolsj^p 8vo. 14s. 


POLEMICS. 


Jewett's Fifty^two Short Sermons. 19mo. 5s. 

BMand^ Sermons at St. Riut's Wfnehnmre Hill. 8\o IO«.Sil. 

Antbologla Saem; Christian Aphorisms 5bc. ISino. Ss. 6d. 

Greswellte Exposition of the Rirabtes. Vote. IV. V. Svo. IHs. each. 

Views of Chrlktlan TruUi, Piety fee. from the Writings of Dr. Priestly. 19sno, 6e. 
Kna*s Sermons oo the Character of the Saviour. Svo. 9s. 

Newmafe PsroebM Sermons. Vol. II. Svo. Ids. 6d. 

Butorfe Directions for Weak Christteiis. By the Rev* H. J. gptriing* 
19mo. 5s* 

Sacred Ctessica. Vol. XVf. XVII. XVHJ. ISmo* 3s. 6d. each 
The Church In the Army. ISmo. 4a. 6d. 

The Anglo-Saxon Cburcb, its History By II. Soames, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Chiteltente Family libmry* Vbl. Xv. ISmo. 5s. 

Whliefe Medltatteos a^ Add re ss es * ISsno. 5s, 

Lettersm the Natnn and DufaUonefFatimFanlabmtal. ISmOi 7*ilfo 
Kally'a Practical Serm—e. postSvA 5s. 
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Kldd'tlteAMtloiiioii UnlterSaaiam. IS 0 O. 4a. 

The Minitter’a Guide. 18mo. 4i. 

Wemlit** Key to the Sjnbolieal iMOgoagp ot Scripture. ISdm. ^fd. 

Dick^ Dteacrto tf on on Church Polity, poet 8 vob di. 6 d. 

Hutton’i Sermon^. Svob 10i.M. 

Weiren on the Levs &&« of the Wedeyan Methodiati. ISmo. da. 

Biahop Coleridge’a Chaigea to the’ Clergjiof Barbadoea. Svo. 10a* id. 

Blunt’a Lecturea on Jeana Chriat. Part II. ISmo. da. 6 d« 

The Pulpit. Voi.XXV. 8 v& 7a. 6 d. 

Hade’a Parochial Sennona. Vol. III. ISino. da. 

Extncta from the Common Place Book of an Eciectie. Idmo. da. 

Davidaon’a Commentary on the Old Teatawent. S4ino. 4a. 

Narrative ofa Vlait to the American ChurehM. By A Reed and J. Mathfff a 
8 vola. Svo. 34a. 

Burgh’aDiacounea on the Nature and Induence of Faith. Itao. SnSd. 
Bellamy'aTranalationi of the'Bible. Part.VIL 4ta Ida. 

Bingham'a Sermona 8 vo. 10 a. dd. 

Rev. J. R. Martini Diacouiaea. 8 vo. 10a. dd. 

CongrcgaUonal Reform. By the Rev. P. Hall. ISmo. da. 6 d. 

The Hoabaadman^ Mritnal Monitor. ISmo. 3a. dd. 

S iblical Theolo^. By, the Rev. N. Morren. Vd. I. 8 vo. da. 

ational Chorch Vindicated. 8 fo« Sa. 6 d. 

Peley’a Natural Theol 0 ffy« with Notea by Lord Brougham. Vol. 1. poat dvo. 8 b» 
The Church'a Self-iegmating Pririlege. By J. Kempthorne, B.D. dvo. da. 

The Preacher. Vol.VlIL Svo. 7a. 6 d. 

The Seottiab Pulpit. Vol. IV. Svo. da. 

Sennona Critical and Ezplanatoiy. By J. Parebna, B JD. Svo. 12 b. 

Seweira Sermona* Addreaaed to young Peraona. JSmo. 

Dewey’a Diacouraca on Varioua Subjecta. l3mo. da. 

Scriptuip Unito of the ProteaCant Cliurcber. ISmo. 3a. 

A Manual of the Secta and Hcreaiea of the Early Cbriatian Church. Idam. Sk 
Willa’ Lettera on the Philoaophy of UnMief. Svo. 7 b. 

Worka of the Rev. R. Wataon. Vol.fV. Svo. 8 a.dd. 

MountBln*a Sennona on Varioua Subjecta. ISmo. 7a. Od. 

Aitken’a Sennona and Lecturea. Svo. da. dd. 

Guiney’a Lecturea on the Erideuce of Chriatianity. 12aao. Sa. dd. 

The Great Teacher. Bythe Rev.J. Harria. ISmo. da. 

Uoyd^ Sennona. ISmo. 4a. dd. 

Rabbett on Revelationa, Chap. XIII. Svo. da. 

Moahaim'a Commentariea, Tranalated by Vidal. Vol. Ill. Svo. lOa. dd. 

POLITICS. 

00008*1 Key to the Pledgee and Dedaiationa of the New Parliament of IdSd. 
Idmo. 4a. 

The Rationale of Pblltical RepreaeDtatlon. Svo. 10a. 6d. 

Mitical Writinga of Dr. Channfng of J^ton. ISmo. 5a. 
free and Safe Government. By a CumberlanMandownar. Svo. S*. 
Hanaard'aDcbatea. Stdaeriea. Vol.XXVL XXVII. royal dvo. SOaieaeh 
The Speeebca of Sir Robert Peel. Svo. 7it 

Demonacy in America. By A. de ToequevlUe. Tcanalaled by W. Raavt» Baq. 
Vol, I. Svo. 18a. 

Tbo Conaervative Standard of the Brltiab Empire. By the Rev. O. Bufgaaa 
Svo. di. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

w 

Boulogne Guide. By J.Clarke with map and pladea. ISmo. Sa. 

HemtogwayV ftnonuna of North Walea. ISaM. da. 

VIowa of London fooaa Origtoal^ DiMringBi Bdited byC. F. fbitt|||aRi tvoli* 
8vo 2la.oloih. large paper prooft«h.a witheamred amp. tm 
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Workt lately publUhed, 

History, Antiquities and Topography of the County of Sussex# By J* W. 

Horsfieldf FAa« 2 Tols.*?nip. 4to. 61.6s. Od# half bound# 

Leigh's Guide to Moscoau with a Plan of the City# ISmo. ISs.Sd. 

Coghlan’s Guide up the Rhine. ISmo# ds. 

Brockendon’s Road Book from London to Naples# demy 8vo# S4«. imp. Svo# 
>Rs. 6d. imp. 4to. 63s# 

The Paris Birectory and Visitors Guide wi^h map# ISmo# iis# 

Guide to Herne Bay. plates. IBroo# 2i« 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Visit to Iceland in 1834. By J. Barrow Jun# post Svo# 12s« 

Sir G. F. Temple's Excursions in the Mediterranean. 2 vole, post 8vo. Sis. 

Moodle's Ten Years in South Africa. 2 voli. Svo. SSs. 

liiglis's Journey through Norway, paitof Sweden, &c. post Svo. 6s. 

Voyage of Discovery to Africa ana Arabia in H. M. S. Leven and Baraeouta. By 
Capt. T. Boteler. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

Voyage Round the World. By James Holman. Vol. III. Svo. 14s. 

Journal of an Excursion to the United States and Canada In 1834. ISmo, Ss. 
Hardy’s Notices of the Holy Land. 12mo. 9s. 

Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, &c., in 1833 by J, Aulf|}n, Esq. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Journal of a Residence in China &i*. By David A heel. Itoo. 6s. « 

Rambles in Northumberland 6ec. By S. Oliver. 12ino. 6d. 
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^HE same drama which was acted in the North American 
Colonies of Great Britain from 1763 to 1783, is with trifling 
modifications acUne at the present moment; and, unless the 
democratic principfein the mean while acquires a great ascend¬ 
ancy in this country, it is likely to terminate in a similar catas- 
trojme. The frame of society in the Colonies is essentiallv 
ana necessarily democratic; ip the mother countiy it is still 
essentially aristocratic. Whenerer. therefore the Colonists fx>ma 
to be snmciently strong to insist upon their just claims to a 
government conformable to , their genius and character, a 
collision is inevitable; and nothing can secure ns at the present 
voi,. xxin^^Wettum^ Reomit. f 
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moment from the haserds of one, but a rapid reform in the 
sentiments and institutions of the mother country. 

Let the extent of the. country, and the number of people 
that are at present remonstrating in the British Colonies be 
noticed, and both will appear suiEciently formidable. The 
dissatisfaction naturally corntdenbed with the most powerful, 

E opulous, and mature of the North American Colonies, that of 
.ower Canada, but it has since spread to every one of the rest; 
ill the same way that seventy years ago resistance to oppression 
commenced witli the New-England States, and eventually and 
quickly spread to the remainder. The present British Nnrth- 
Ainerican Colonies are six in number, viz.. Lower Canada, Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Newfoundland; exclusive of the vast hunting-grounds of 
the Hudson’s Bay territory In round numbers their area cannot 
be less than half a million of square mites ; which is equal to 
one-third of the whole territory of the American Union. But 
in point of climate, fertility, and commercial convenience and 
accommodation, the territory of the Colonies is greatly inferior 
to the average of that of the Republic. One of the Colonies 
only. Upper Canada, is remarkable for the fertility of its soil; 
Lower Canada is of average fertility; while all rest are more 
remarkable for their barrenness than -the opposite quality. 
There is no where either soil or climate fit for the production of 
some of the most remarkable commodities which distinguish 
the industry of the Republicans, as sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
The summers are too hot and too short, the winters too cold 
and too long ; for during a good moiety of the year, the land is 
either covered with snow, or ice-bound. The natural internal 


communication by lakes or rivers, is splendid ; but there is only 
one external outlet, the St. Lawrence, which is blocked up for 
half the year by ice, white the territory of the American Union 
has innumerable outlets, every one of them open to navigation 
throughout the year. 'J'he climate of the Colonial territory is 
remarkable for its salubrity, and in this point has an unquestion¬ 
able advantage over that of the Republic. 

In 180fj the total population of the British North-American 
Colonies was in round numbers 409,000. In 1825, or in less 
than twenty years time, it rose to 846,000, or was more than 
doubled ; and in 18.‘32 it was computed at u'pwards of 1,300,000, 
which shows in little more than a quarter of a century an in¬ 
crease of upwards of 200 ])er cent. The annual increase by 
f'lnigration irom the mother country, may be taken at the yearly 
amount of between 30,000 and 40,000; and, adding tnie to 
what may be presumed to be the natural increase by births for 
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the last three years, we shall have a poj;^ulation of at least one 
million and a hidf at the present moment, ^ow this is probably 
very nearly what the population of tl)e old Colonies was. when 
the troubles in them commenced almost immediately after the 
peace of Paris in 1763, at the moment when the Canadas were 
just delivered over to us by Prance. These Canadas then con¬ 
tained only the miserable population of 70,000. In 1775, or 
twelve years after their cession and sixteen after their connuest. 
being the year preceding the Declaration of American Inde- 
nen^nce, tne population of the Canadas was still only 90,000. 
Vet at this time they were thought of such importance by the 
Republicans, that they undertook an expedition, great according 
to,their means, for their conquest, and in the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence made the establishment of an arbitraiy government 
within them, on account of its evil example to liberty, one of 
the capital charges against the Britisn government If, 
however, the population of the British Colonies should take 
even twenty years to double itself, it will in that time equal 
that of the American Union in 1783, when Britain acknow¬ 
ledged its Independence ; and when it shall have increased 
by some 50 per cent, as it did in the period from 1825 
to 1832, the inhabitants of the present British American 
Colonies will equal, if not exceed in number, those of the old 
Colonies when they drew the sword at the battle of Lex¬ 
ington. They will be more concentrated; there will be fewer 
savages to harass and distract them, because in the last sixty 
years the savages have declined in numbers and courage; the 
whole population will consist of free men, instead of at least a 
sixth part of it consisting of slaves as was the case witli Uieir 
southern neighbours; and instead of no neighbour to sympathize 
with them, tney will have a powerful nation of 14 or 1*5 millions 
of people with a common interest. These striking points are 
here stated, in order to point oat that the season for trifling and 
tampering with the Colonies has past by, and that the time for 
conciliation, justice, and independence, is at full maturity*. ■ 
ITie historv of the present British Colonies in North A merica, 
or at least or the chief of them, the two Canadas, may be very 
briefly told. Tb^ were conquered from France during the 
administration of Chatham, by the gallant, and still more lucky 


* As a matter of curiooity, U may be stated, that when the population 
of the Canadas eipiids in density that .of the United States, or is about 9 
to the smiare mite, it will amount to four millions and o-half. Let it be 
supposed equal iu density to Europe, or 82 to the square mile (and itt 
capacity for supporting a population greatly exceeds that of Europe), 
ana then its iohahitanUi will exce^ 400 mlUiofts. 
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than gallant, exploit of'Wolfe in 1759. They have virtnally, 
therefore, formed aq,integral portion of the British empire for 
the long period of seventy-six years. When first taken dm- 
session of, as already stated, they contained only 70,000 in¬ 
habitants ; and even at the peace of 1783, the population did 
not much exceed 100,000. By the treaty of peace which ceded 
Canada to the British nation in 1763, the relimon and property 
of the Canadians were secured to them, \^ich indeed was 
conformable to the terms on which the province capitulated to 
the conquerors. For fifteen years after the conquest, the Colony 
was governed by Orders in Council, that is, by the arbitrary will 
of the English Minister. In 1774, the English Criminal Law 
with Jury Trial was introduced by Statute; and in the same 
Act by which this was done, the customs of Paris were declared 
to be the laws for the regulation of property. The Act of 1778, 
which relinquished the power of taxing the American Colonies for 
the benefit of the mother country, included the Canadas. Still 
they were under the arbitrary government of the Crown, and 
continued so until 1791, or for a period of thirty-two years from 
the conquest, or twenty-eight from the cession. In the last- 
named year was established that form of Government by which 
they are at present ruled. This Government was the work of 
Mr. Pitt, and the introduction of the Bill by which it was 
established is fomous in the annals of British party warfare, as 
being the outbreak of aristocratic feeling on tlie part of Burke 
and his friends, their adhesion to the Tory party in the war 
against the liberties of France, and their separation from the 
sounder part of the Whigs. By this Act the Province of 
Quebec, as the territory had been hitherto called, was divided 
into two Governments, to be called Upper and Lower Canada. 
Each was to have a form of Government, framed, as was pre¬ 
tended, on the model of the British Constitution. ' There was 
provision for a House of Commons or Representative Chamber, 
under the name of the Assemblv. The hereditary wisdom of 
England was mimicked by a body of which Uie members were 
named by the Crown for fife. This was called the Legislative 
CounciL The Governor was to be the Representative of Roy¬ 
alty, to constitute the third power in the halance of the Con- ' 
stitution ; and he had his Executive Council in imitation of the 
Privy Council of England. A Government framed on the same 
principle exists in the other four provinces which constitute 
the Iforth American Cc^ies; and indeed with the exception of 
a few of the old Cohipjes of North America as Massacnussets, 
and one or two of the West India islands where ^ Legislative 
Council is elective, this, has at all times been the custoniary 
:form of Colonial Governments, 
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The evils which have sprung out of Hhis discordant plan of 
Oovernmenty ate now to be shown. To do/Air. Fox justice^ he 
predicted most of them in the debates which took place on the 
Bill, expressing in reality more just and liberal sentiments on 
the question of Colonial Government than have come from his 
successors after the practice and enerience of more than forty 
years*. The French population of the Canadas^ who knew of 
no government better than that of lx)nis XV, were at first 
well pleased to be ruled by the milder laws of Bnglandy even 
when ^ministered at the will of an individual; and they con¬ 
tinued tolerably well satisfied, not only befort, but even for years 
after the establishment of what was called the Constitutional 
Government of 1791. The explanation of this was easy enough. 
A weak and ignorant French population^ of 70,000, or even of 
90,000, was satisfied with a very indifferent administration; 
but when this population had increased, as was the case in 
Lower Canada m 1814, to 335,000,—when it had mixed wiA 
English and American settlers, and become commercial, wealthy, 
and inBtructed,-*it necessarily began to feel its own strength, 
and claim the substantial exercise of the rights conferred upon 
the democracy by the act of 1791, and which for near twenty 
years, or until about 1810, appear to have been in abeyant. 
From that time until now, the struggle between the people for 
liberty and economy, and the local oligarchy supported by the 
English Minister, for prerogative and extravagance, has been 
going forward and almost yearly increasing in intensity. 

The root of the evil is in the existence of a Government un¬ 
suited to the character and febric of the society. As long as 
the constitution was a dead letter,—that is, as long as the local 
oligarchy was permitted to rule the country and the People were 
indifferent and passive,—-matters moved on in sufficient har¬ 
mony ; but as soon as this state of things came to an end, the 
discordant parts of the machine pulled in opposite directions, 
and it consequently would not move at all. The House of As¬ 
sembly of Lower Canada, aa matters havd turned out, proves^ to 
be a thorough representation of the popular opinion, being 
returned by 6/. freeholders in the raral districts, and lOL free¬ 
holders in towns, wlucdi amounts pretty uettrly to univereal 
suffrage, as there are few householders that do not come under 
one or the other of these heads. It di^sts of eighty-eight 
members, so that there is a Hepresentative for nearly evew 
6000 inhabitants. The L^slative ^Gtmncil, to represent the 

Aristocracy of a country that from die tifttnre of things can have 

_ • _ _ 

' • SpMch, April 8,1791. Fax’* SpMclut. toI. i». p. 202» 
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none, is nominally ap^inted by the Crown, that is by the 
Governor, the RepreeentaUve of the Crown. Practically, how¬ 
ever, this is not the caseand bad as such a tesnlt would be, 
the matter is worse. The Governor, a stranger when he arrives 
in the Colony, finds himself in the hands of a faction, and it is 
this faction that virtually names the Lepslative Council, the 
Executive or Privy Council, and the chief public functionaries 
of the Administration. In ftet, the Colony is virtually ruled by 
a local oligarchy, and this oligarchy is a vile bureaucracy, which 
backed by the bureaucracy of the Colonial Office, carries 
everything before it. The Members of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils fremiently consist of the' same individuals, 
and among those individuals are found ex officio many of the 
officers of the Judicial smd Executive Administratbn removeable 
at the will of the Crown. The English Bishop (not the Canadian), 
and the Commissioner of the Jesuits’ Estates, are of both Coun¬ 
cils ; and in the Legislative Council or House of Peers, are 
farther found such members of a Canadian Peerage, as the 
Sheriff, the Receiver General of the revenue, the Commissioner 
of Crown lands, and many others of the same stamp. At the 
same time, members of this, strange House of Peers may be seen 
disebamng the functions of subordinate officers to the Privy 
Council, while a Right Honourable Privy Counsellor will be found 
in the capacity of a clerk to their Lordships the Legislators. Of 
what class of the population of the Canadas,* does the reader 
fancy this bureaucracy consists ? Not of the Canadians, who 
constitute four-fifths of the mass of the inhabitants; but of 
Tory English, Scots, and Irish, or what is worse, of American 
loyalists or their descendants, in other words of the enemies of 
public liberty who on the establishment of Independence found 
the Republic too hot for them to live in, and fledf to the Canadas 
to plague them. Having done all th^ could to prolong theper- 
nicious contest between the Mother Country and the old Colo¬ 
nies, they are now engaged in the congenial task of working 
similar mischief in the new ones. 

From what has been stated, it mast appear that the Goyem- 
ment of Lower Canada consists, not of thfM eo-eiijaal and nicely 
balanced powers'as pretended,’bht of two uncongenial, hostile, 
and discordant parts, yig. the Governor with hts Legislative 
Council, being identical with the local oligarchy, on ^ the one 
hand, and of the Antitmbly representing the interests, 
hopes, and w'isbes of, lfo‘''^pie^'Oa the other:. ;The ootHsion 
which is at oi|^ a jSm^.ana a consequence of this state of 
ihinEB, has bm exhimrad in a manner sufficiently'remarkable. 

In the course of njiie Sessions of the Colmiial Parliament, the 
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Upper House has thrown out one hundred and twenty>two Bills 
.^sent up to them Jiy the ^prcfsentativeci of., the people, and so 
'damaged forty-seven more in principle^and detail, that the Com¬ 
mons could not without dishonour to themselves and abandoning 
the cause of the people, accepj^them. Here is a daring o^ublic 
opinion, which the most ancient assembly of nobles m Europe 
could hardly improve upon. 

A few evidences of the effects of this system-will be adduced. 
The Mother Country h'as repeatedly surrendered the power of 
levying taxes without the consent of the Colonists; and the 
compact is adhered to bv the local Executive in the letter, but 
violated in the spirit. The Legislature of the Mother Country 
does not impose direct taxes on the Colony for the benefit of its 
own treasury, and contents itself with imposing such duties only 
as are deemed necessary for the regulation of trade, the proceeds 
to go into the Colonial Exchequer. But although the Govern¬ 
ment of the mother country imposes no taxes for its own use, it 
does what is equally bad. It claims through its deputy the 
Colonial Governor, the exclusive disposal of a large share of 
the actual funds of the state, without the knowledge or consent 
of the Representatives of the people. These funds consist of the 
confiscated estates of the Jesuits,—the whole revenue arising 
from the sale of land and timber,—the revenue arising out of 
fines and dues on Seigneuries, or the French feudal lordships, 
and the duties imposed by the Imperial Legislature for the 
regulation of trade. With respect to the first three items, 
the claim to appropriate tiiem made by the local Executive, 
is of the same character as would be a claim on the part of Uie 
Crown in England to dispose without consent of the House of 
Commons ofthe entire revenue under die management of the 
Department of Woods and Forests, after the peopb had already- 
provided for the personal expense of the Sovereign and for his 
civil list With respect to the last item, the claim is as if the 
King's Minist^ in England were to insist upon their right of 
disposing without consent of Parliament of toe whole class of 
duties imposed for die regulatuHi of Eiq;lish commerce, such as 
the discriminating, doty on l^t-India sugars and Baltic timber. 
It is almost usimss to'insi^^lbat the exercise of the right 
claimed by the Executive is wholly inconsistent with g^ 
Government. The Representatives of the people must have 
the exclusive disposal of the resoutOfS or the state, otherwise a 
free Government becomes a inen nonut,^^ vain mockery. 

Of the same nature with the btaaOl^^ reveugi first stated, 
are ^e Clag;y Resehres. By the Act iff >791* om'seventh part 
of idl the lends granted, were to be reeerved for the dergy of 
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the Church of Englamlr This was in a country in which thirty 
years before, there, we're no inhabitants but Catholics, where 
still four-fifths of the people are Catholic, and where the majority' 
of the remaining fraction are Dissenters. But besides payment 
in land, the clei^ of the Church of England are paid handsome 
salaries. The i^glish Bishop wilh a small fraction of the people 
for his flock, has an income of 3000/. a-year, and the title of * Lord 
Bishop of Quebecthe French Bishop, his senior, with a vast 
majority of the people for his flock, has 1000/. for his stmend, 
and the same title mitnts the Aristocratic co^omen. These 
are in.themselves only trifles; but the^ anord strong evi¬ 
dence of Aristocratic partiality and injustice, and are just the 
sort of materials that are likely in due time to kindle a people 
into resistance and separation. 

But the Executive Government of Canada did not confine 
itself to claiming the control of some particular brandies of the 
revenue to the exclusion of the Representatives of Uie people; it 
claimed also that the supplies which the Commons voted, should 
be voted in masses as they were asked by the public function¬ 
aries, and without details or explanation. * We want,’ said these 
modest persons,' such and such a round sum for military puraoses, 
such and such a round sum for civil purposes, and such and 
such a round sum for judicial purposes.’^ This is what was 
called in the language of the Colony voting the supplies by 
' chapters,’ or, to use the current French phrase, en oioe. The 
House of Assembly contested with the Executive the point of 
furnishing details of expenditure before voting the supplies, for 
near a dozen of years together before the Executive was brought 
to reason,—a singular proof of the forbearance of the one, and of 
the indiscreet presumption and insolent folly of the other. 

Another claim of the Local Executive equally modest, was 
a demand for a permanent Civil List during tiie life of the local 
Sovereign, in imitation of the Civil List voted to the Sovereign 
at the commencement of each reign in the parent country. 
This claim was made, after a demand of the exclusive control 
of all those branches of revenue which are equivalent to the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown in England, and as an equivalent 
for which a Civil List is voted, had been made and exercised on 
the part of the Local Executive. 

Almost every Bill which passes the Lower House favourable 
to liberty, or even of a popular character, is pretty sure to be 
either rejected or mutilated by the Legislative Council. Thus 
the Council has rejected Bills for making it obligatory on 
Members of the Assembly accepting offices of profit under the 
Executive, to vacate their seats and submit to a new election, as 
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18 the practice in England. France, B^gium, and wherever 
. there is a semblance of constitutional* government. It has 
"Vejected Bills sent up to it by the Assembly' for incapacitating 
the King’s Judges from sitting and voting in the Council; a 
political duty justly held by the people to be inconsistent with 
the purity and efficiency of the Judicial Office. No wonder they 
should be led to this conclusion, when they saw the Chief Justice 
of the Colony at the same time Speaker or Chairman of the Le¬ 
gislative Council, with a liberal salaiy annexed, and holding with 
his sons a plurality of offices which raises his Judicial salaiy 
of 1,500/. per annum to about 6,000/., or to a sum which 
excels the salary of the Chief Magistrate of the American 
Republic. The Judges are at present appointed during the 
pleasure of the Crown, an intolerablp evil. Bills have repeatedly 
been passed by the Representatives of the people for securing 
their independence, but as often, of course, rejected or mutilated 
by that branch of the Legislature in which the Judges sit and 
are leading members. Acts for the establishment of Local 
Judicatories, for the advancement of education among the 
people, and for the relief of Dissenters, are among those 
rejected by the Council. Such are a very few examples of the 

e rievances of the Canadians, out of a list of ninety-two exhibited 
y them in 1834. It is no wonder, then, that under the 
pressure of these circumstances the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada should have had recourse at length to the 
adoption of the constitutional measure of stopping the supplies. 
The unquestionable fact is that the Canadians have at the 
present moment more to complain otj than the thirteen United 
States had, before matters came to a crisis between them and 
the parent country. In the Declaration of Independence the 
Americans thus spoke sixty years ago, of the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate of the time; and the same terms might 
without exaggeration be appli^ at the present moment by 
the CanadianSf to the responsible advisers of his successor. 

' He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good.* * He has forbidden his governors 
to imas laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them.’ * He has 
obstructed the administration of justice by refosing his assent to 
taws for establidiing judiciary powers.' * He has made Judges 
de|)endent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of tlieir salaries.’ * He has created a multitude 
of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people 
Bud eat all their substance.’ ' He has kept among us in time of 
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peace staudiiig arinicaK'without the consent of our Legislatures.' 

' He has afl<M;ted to. rentier the military independent of and superior., 
to the Civil Power.' ' « 

Such are the words of the American Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, and it will be seen thati there is hardly a complaint 
uttered by the Americans before the parties came to actual 
blows, which might not now be made by the Canadians. 
The imposition or taxes without the consent of the people, is 
the only apparent exception; but it is one which is apparent 
only, for, as already seen, much of the disposable funds of the 
Colonial Commonwealth is seized by the Local Kvecutive, and 
in the very faces of the owners squandered in acts of public 
profligacy and corrimtion. The only actual difference between 
the conduct of the Government of England during the present 
Colonial contest and during the former, is that the Tories 
were less discreet than their successors. They made a more 
impudent profession of bad principles, and threw themselves 
more boldly and imprudently into the front of the battle to 
fight for them. The successors of the Grenvilles and the 
Norths, on the contrary, act more wisely. Tliey exhibit them¬ 
selves as little as possible in the character of principals, and 
carry on a war against public liberty through the nameless and 
irresponsible partisans of corruption in the colonies. 

The enemies of liberty and their abettors in this country, 
have with characteristic cunning endeavoured to give out, that 
die contest ^ing on in Canada is a national one, a contest 
between a French party and an English, between a disaffected 
party on one side and a loyal party on the other. It is quite 
true that the majority of those who are struggling for liberty 
are of French origin, and the majority of those struggling for 
the maintenance of abuses are of Engush. But in everything 
except language and a few inconvenient laws, the population 
of Lower’ Canada is substantially English, There is hardly 
an individual in the Colony that was born a Frenchman. The 
people have been nearly all bom, and every one of them bred, ‘ 
as English, and entertain no more national prejudice in favour 
of France than the inhabitanta of Uic Channel Islands, who, 
though''they have French laws and a French tongue, have 
Engnsh predilections. The truth is the very reverse of the 
auction. As long as the Canadians were merely French and 
notmng more, they were contented and what the advoeates of 
despotism would describe os faithful and loyal subjects. It is 
because they have become English in their Meliogs and habits, 
that they insist on the liberty which they know that English¬ 
men are entitled to, and have been in the habit of claiming 
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and exercising everywhere for the last ftvo centuries. When 
!j^eir Southern neijenboars conquered their Independence, they 
invited the Canaihans to join them, iftid sent an arm^ under 
an enterprising and gallant officer to assist them in their 
emancipation. But the Canadians were then really French 
in their sentiments and habits, and refused to join for any 
such object. The Canadian population was as neutral on that 
occasion, as that of an invadea Asiatic province j and would 
not stir a foot to assist either possessor or invader. The 
contest was left to be decided between the regular armies of 
the invaders and possessors, and victory consequently remained 
with the strongest and best-disciplinea. The result was, that 
at the termination of the American contest, the recently 
acquired French province of Canada alone adhered to Great 
Britain; while Britain lost every province of value or conse- 
quence peopled by her own children, many of which she had 
nourished and cherished for 150 years, and which she had 
I horoughly imbued with her own national antipathies against 
France. During the last contest between England and America, 
Canada was again invaded, and the Americans again repelled; 
because the Canadians were not yet sufficiently English, 
sufficiently numerous, powerful} and prepared, to maintain the 
requisite portion of freedom and independence. Such was 
unquestionably the case twenty years ago; but no man in his 
senses will predicate that such would be the result of an 
invasion of Canada at present. 

In proof that the quarrel in Canada is a mere contest between 
a French and English party, and that the conduct of the 
Assembly of Lower Canada is purely factious, the Trans¬ 
atlantic Tories tell us that the Englisn settlers are not fully 
represented in the Assembly, that the population of French 
origin have an undue proportion of representatives. Statistic 
facts the most stringent and satisfactory, overthrow this well- 
intentioned hypothems. In 1833, the total population of Lower 
Canada was computed at 620,000, of which 150,000 only were 
of British origin. How it so happens that by the last election, 
out «r eighty-eight meiabeita of which the Assembly is composed, 
twenty-five are of British origin, which is four more than 
in proportion to the numbers, or nearly one fifth part more 
than their due share. Lower Canada is divided into Stimetirm 
and T^ownships, the first inhabited by a majority of French, 
and the latter by a majority of Enelisti. ^ Now it so happens, 
that in no county with a majority of English, has a Frenchman 
brcn returned; while in every parliament it happens that 
Englishmen are repeatedly returned for counties in which the 
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French population ^jeponderates. In the eziating AsBembl^ 
there are no less than ^ix Englishmen returned by counties 
which there is a ^at i^ajority of inhabitants of French origin/ 

But at the very moment that the Canadian Tories were most 
loudly denouncing the existence of a French party hostile to 
British interests, all the othtr British Colonies in North 
America were pursuing the very same measures as the Canadian 
patriots. This has not only been the case in Upper Canada, 
where there are few or no inhabitants of French ori^n, but in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland, where there never were any, and which more¬ 
over, although poor and scantily peopled, are old possessions 
of the Crown or England. 

What are the remedies for the dissatisfaction which now 
prevails in the British North-American Colonies, and which is 
just as likely to be quelled by the temporizing policy of Lord 
Alelboume’s cabinet, as the disaffection of the old Colonies was 
by the temporizing policy of that of Lord North ? The reme¬ 
dial measures seem obvious and easy, and nothing is wanting 
but the disposition to adopt and carry them into effect with 
spirit, determination, and liberality. The Imperial Parliament 
most proceed without loss of time to give to Lower Canada and 
the other North American Colonies new constitutions, and in 
framing these the most essential point will be to concede freely 
what has been lone and loudly demanded, especially by Upper 
and Lower Canada, an Elective Council, or second legislative 
chamber chosen by the people, as is the case in the American 
Republic. The Vtto of the Crown ought to be exercised with 
great delicacy and reserve. The Governors can at present 
refuse their assent to a bill at once, or state that they reserve 
such bill for the King’s pleasure; and even after the Governor’s 
assent has been given, the Secretary of State can disallow the 
bill at any time within two years. This monstrous power pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but doubt, delay, and dissatisfaction, and 
which in fact was very justly one of the great subjects of 
complaint on the part of the old Colonies, ought at once to be 
cancelled, and some such regulated veto as is exercis^ on 
the part of the President of the general government of Anierica 
substituted. Every branch of the Colonial revenue ought to be 
placed under the control of the representatives of Uie Colonial 
people. This is not only necessary towards' satisfying the 
colonies, but on general principles it is an indispensable requisite 
for good government. Ufion this point, therefore, the Crown 
and Parliament ought to exhibit no shabby reservation. 
Sooner or later it will oe extorted to the full; and it wilt be good 
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policy to yield freely and gracefully what cannot be eventually 
withheld. With the exception of the j^estion of peace and 
iVar, the regulation of international con^iuerce, and the naming 
of a Governor in chief, there are no questions in which the 
government of England ought to interfere in the aflfairs of the 
colonists, nor, indeed, in which it can possibly^ busy itself 
without doing mischief. The principle of non-interference, 
then, ought to be loudly and publicly acknowledged, by a 
solemn Act of the Imperial legislature. Altogewer inde¬ 
pendently of public principle and justice, the necessities of our 
situation most suggest to us the prudence and expedient of 
pursuing such a line of policy in our relations with our !North 
American Colonies. The position of these colonies is by 
itself sufficient to demonstrate, that no other course is 
safe. The Colonies have the broad Atlantic between us 
and them, while on their flank they have four-and-twenty 
Republics,—half a docen of the most spirited, powerful, 
ana popular in their constitutions, bei^ their immediate 
neighbours,—-and the whole united by a l^deral Government 
into a bold and powerful nation of fourteen millions of people, 
and whose numbers within the life-time of many of us will 
exceed the present population of the United Kingdom. With 
such neighbours, it must be quite evident that tne possession 
of discontented colonies across the Atlantic, will be like the 
possession of some scattered garrisons 3000 miles in advanQe 
of our resources, and at the very fountain of the resources of a 
rival and it may be of an enemy; and that consequently, instead 
of being sources of strength they wi]l be sources of weakness, 
distraction, and apprehension. Our obvious policy, then, will 
consist in assimilating the governments of our coUmies, as 
nearly as is compatible with their connexion with the mother 
country, to those of the American States in their neighbour¬ 
hood. Our colonies have no natural bios in favour of the 
inequality, extravagance, and pageantry of monarchical and 
.aristocratic institutions; and if they find themselves worse 
governed and in possession of a smaller share of public 
liberty then their neighbours whose example is perpetually 
before their eyes, we may rest assured that there will be 
no means of contenting them, except by placing them, as 
far as circumstances wnl ^dmit, upon an equality with those 
neighbours. In the mean time it is admitted on all hands, 
that the colonists, and particularly the Canadians, have ex¬ 
hibited no partiality in favour of a union with the American 
Federation, althougn perhaps in their situation it would be 
the most natural and advantageous political position for them 
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to be placed in; and as to any desire to enter into terms with \ 
France, it is known- that they entertain rather a repugnance^ 
against, than a prj^udme in favour of such a connexion. 

Instead of pursuit^ this prompt and obvious course, 
what course has the British Government pursued and is 
still pursuing? A course of .paltry shifts, expedients, and 
procrastinations, of which the only effect has been to irritate 
the colonists and provoke them to rise in their demands. 
A few grievances have been half remedied, and this is the very 
utmost that can be said for the British government; but even 
here the concession in each case has come so late and witli so 
ill a grace, that it has had every appearance of being yielded not 
to justice but necessity, to have Men extorted and not con¬ 
ceded. With the exception of less intrepidity, this is exactly 
the line of conduct which the British Cabinet pursued in its 
quarrel with the old Colonics. It began with insolence and 
menace, and ended in submission aim meanness. The first 
constitutional resistance to ' taxation without representa¬ 
tion* was declared by the dominant party in the British 
Parliament to be a daring insult offered to his Majesty’s 
authority, and an audacious assumption of the powers of 
government*. Then the stamp duty was repealed; a duty so 
paltry, that it never could have paid the charges of collection, 
supposing the Americans to have peaceably submitted to it. 
So were the paltry duties on glass, paper, and painters* 
colours; but a auty of threepence a-pouna on tea was retained, 
because, said the Prime Minister, ' a total repeal could not be 
thought of unl^ America was prostrate at our feet.* After the 
dispute had gone on for ten years, so little conscious was the 
British government of its real position, that an Act of Parliament 
was passed to give the King the power of naming the members 
of the Legislative Council of the province of Massachussets the 
great offender of the time. A power, in short, was given to the 
Crown, to put the most popular a^ satisfactory of the American 
provincial governments, on a footing with tbe least popular; to 
nmke the government of Massachussets Bay then, what the 
governments of Upper and Lower Canada are now. Franklin 
next proposed a plan of reconciliation extremely favourable to tbe 
mother country; but the British government, although disposed 
to redress a few grievances, was uetermined not to redress all, 

* The resolnlions ia which the •enfimenls and Isogutfe illaded to were 
uud, were very appropriately introdneed in the Houm of Loida, end Iqr 
the Lonia sent down to the Oommone, of which the omfority were the 
fmreeentalives .of the Peers. Tiiis was s fair example of tin baloaco of the 
* Olorious Constitution.' 
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and especially not to forego its claim to interfere in the internal 
legislation of the Americans. The sword Mias then drawn; and 
ofter the British had sustained many nvattifying reverses, they 
sent Commissioners to America, under pretext of * restoring 
peace to the colonies/ When the powers of these Commission¬ 
ers came to be known, it was fqunu that they amounted only to 
authority to grant pardons, and contained not a syllable about 
redress of grievances. The American Congress caused the cor¬ 
respondence with the Commissioners to be published in the 
American newspapcirs, and the proposition of their Excellencies 
became the subject of ridicule. After further reverses, England 
was driven at length to a real redress of grievances, ana sent 
Commissioners with full powers to grant such redress. The 
very same party—indeed the very same men—who had in 
the commencement of the contest pronounced a constitutional 
resistance to arbitrary taxation to be an audacious assumption 
of tho powers of government, now proposed to yield every 
privilege to the Americans, short of a total separation. 
American deputies were now to have had a seat and a voice 
in the British House of Commons; and the power that 
had abrogated the constitutional charters of the American 
colonics, and proclaimed martial law in them, agreed without 
hesitation that no military force of the mother county should 
ever be stationed in the Colonies without consent of Congress 
or the State Legislatures. The Americans rejected these con¬ 
ditions without hesitation; they were ripe for, and resolved 
upon Independence. This is a little history which ought to be 
ever present to a British minister, when he is^ called upon to 
legislate on a question of colonial grievance. 

As far ns tho dispute with the modem North American 
colonists is concerned, its history has been not unlike that of 
the older ones. The government and its tools would in the 
beginning of the complaints of the colonists hear of no redress 
of grievances. They even persevered in insisting that there 
were no grievances to redress. As the colonists grew in 
strength and importunity, they removed a few minor grievances, 
but so tardily and reluctantly as to take away from their acts 
all the grace of liberal and just concession. The complaints of 
the colonists are now at least of five-and-twenW years standing; 
and what is the remedy proposed by the Bntiah Ministry ? 
In the twenty-fifth year of complaint, to send a Commission 
of Inquiry, to know what is complained of, and what should be 
done. In short the Canadians have been complaining for a 
quarter of i centu|y at least, the Canadas have been in 
British occupation for near eighty years, and for the manage- 
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ment of the colonies of which the Canadas constituted the 
most material part, the nation has kept an office which costs it 
near 30,000/. a>year, and yet under all these apparent ad van • 
taees, so little is known of the condition of the complaining 
colonies, that a Commission is appointed to collect information, 
and this Commission composea of individuals who never saw 
the Canadas or any other colonies, nor ever made Colonial 
policy a subject of their studies. If this do not amount to a 
virtual pleading of ignorance and incompetence, it is difficult to 
say what does. 

Tht proposal of naming a Commission of Inquiry originated 
with the Tories, and they very naturally appointed a single 
Tory nobleman to conduct it. When the Whigs regained office, 
they gladly availed themselves of the Tory artifice to gain time, 
for It was obviously nothing else; and improving upon the Tory 
plan, they named a Commission of three Members. The parties 
nam^ to the Commission, will show in the plainest language 
that an earnest desire to redress Canadian mevances had as 
little share as possible in the measure. The first Commissioner 
is a respectable Irish Whig peer, who never saw colonies nor 
thought of them, and whose highest qualifications were good 
temper and good intentions, and the range of whose political 
experience amounts to his having discharged for a year or two 
the duties of an Irish Deputy-Lord-Lieutenant. The second 
Commissioner is a retired Indian judge, of conservative princi¬ 
ples ; a man of talent, but whose talents, unless some strange 
change has recently come over the spirit of his dreams, are not 
very likely to be exercised in forwarding reasons for the exten¬ 
sion of popular rights. The third and youngest Commissioner 
is a Captain of Engineers. 

The commonly received opinion is that the Commission of 
Inquiiy is to lastfer two years; and as the notorious object is to 
put on time, and save t^ Government from the painful alterna¬ 
tive of coming to a decision on its own responsibility, it will 
unquestionably be extended to Uie utmost length to which it 
can be prolonged with any show of decency. What the result 
of the Commission will be, no sensible reader can be at a loss to 
foretell. In the colonies it will be received with distrust; and 
instead of allaying irritation, will provoke and increase it. 
Its character will have traveled before it, and be perfectly un¬ 
derstood. The colonists will see that it is a new pretext for 
delaying the redress of grievances. They will thoroughly 
understand that strangers uae the Commissioners^ named^’.«an 
ftirnish no infomsatfon, parole or documentor, to the jpub^ 
authorities in Ei^land, which these authorities have not for 
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years bad the opportunity of acquiring/from sources of far 
suMrior authenticity. ✓ 

. When the relations between the Norln Anierican colonies and 


the mother country are placed on a proper and suitable footing, 
this will of course imply that the connexion shall not con¬ 
tinue to be onerous to either party. The colonies must have 
the same freedom of commerce with foreign nations that the 
mother country enjoys; but they must pay their own charges 
both civil and military, and Great Britain most be relieved from 
every burthen on their account whether financial or commercial. 
Instead of a loss, this, it may be confidently stated, will be a 
relief and a gain on both sides. I.t will not be difficult to 
give a tolerabfe notion of the advantages which would accrue 
to the mother country, which is supposed by the vulgar to 
be the principal gainer under the present system. During 
the war with the United States in 1816, this country main¬ 
tained in the Canadas 30,000 regular troops, which independently 
of their transport thither and our monstrous expenditure in 
naval equipments on the Lakes, must have cost at the rate of a 
couple of millions sterling for each year of the continuation of 
the war. Since the peace, we have maintained in the North 
American colonies a regular force of at least 3,000 men, equal 
certainly to an annual expenditure of 200,000/. Under pretext 
of improving the water communications for the military defence 
of the Canadas, there had been expended down to 1831,914,20*6/.; 
which, as a sum of from 40,000/. to 60,000/. has been voted every 
year since, makes now above a round million; and tlie original 
estimate has of course been long ago exceeded, and this too upon 
uiulertakiugs of little or no commercial utility, and in a military 
point of view just as likely to serve the purpow of an invader, 
as of the party that is silly enough to make this enormous ex- 

E enditure on the naked contingency of futare advantage. Dot 
esides this military expenditure, there is also a large naval 
expenditure in Uie shape of fleets, docks and arsenals; and the 
mother country is still further compelled to pay for the civil 
charges of several of the North American colomes, and this to a 
ycarfy amount which exceeds 10,000/. 

But &en according to the popular notion, we are repaid for 
all this expenditure by commercial privileges and advantages. 
It is pretended that the trade of the North American colonies 
gives extraordinary employment to our shipping and our sailors, 
and afford a meat market for our manufactures, with the most 
convenient outlet for emigmtion. These assertions may ha 
briefly adverted fo and refuted. By putting a discriminating 
duty, enormous in amount, on tiie com and timber of the 
VOL. xxiii .—WeAmnAer Rtutiew. v 
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Northern' nations of Eurom, but especially on the latter, we 
discourage and almost' fttine the commerce with those nations, 
to give a factitious encdaragement to that of our North Am^.' 
rican colonies. This policy uummenced in 1800 and was perfected 
in 1813. Under this system, so favourable in appearance to 
the colonies, the declared value of the whole exports of British 
produce and manufactures to the whole of the British possessions 
in North America in 1817, was 1,515,317/. In 1830, or at 
an interval of thirteen years, the amount was 1,857,133/. which 
is an increase of eighteen per cent; an augmentation certainly 
not equal to that of the consumers within the same period, and 
thcrelbre virtually no increase at all*. But within the same 
period, the trade with the Northern nations which was sacrificed 
to the imagined advantages of the colonial trade, had of course 
prodigiously declined. In 1817 the declared value of the Britisli 
produce and manufactures exported to Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
and Norway, was 3,905,730/., and in 1830 it had fallen to 
1,890,688/./a decline of more than 2,000,000/.; that is to say, 
a decline which exceeded at this time our whole exports of 
British produce to the JSorth American colonies. Thus by out 
strange policy we seem to have increased our trade in one 
direction by about 340,000/., and diminished it in another by 
above 3,000,000/. We have gained a few poor customers in one 
quarter, and lost a great many rich ones in another. 

With respect to the employment given to our shipping and 
seamen bv the North American trade, the usual statement 
made by the advocates of the monopoly on this subject is that 
it employs yearly about 8,700 ships, of the burthen of about ' 
450,000 tons, and 20,000 seamen. It turns out, however, that 
the ships engaged in the trade perform on an average nearly 
two voyages within the ye&r; so that this statement, so bravely 
put forth, contains an exaggeration of nearly cent per cent, and 
m short, instead of 450,000 tons of shipping and 20,000 seamen, 
the real numbers wilt be something like 325,000 tons and 10,000 
seamen, while we shall have farther to deduct the employment 
for shipping and sailors forfeited by the loss of the Baltic trade. 
The great advantage urged by the monopolists in parliament 

f 

.* Ill 1826, the exports of British produce and maaufsetareii to the North 
American culooies were 1,.960,.100/., and the population 846,(iOO. In 1892 
the exports were 2,030,0^/. and the population 1,059,260. It foUowa that 
the increase of consumption wus in seven years between three lour per 
cent only, while the increase of consumers was alunre twenty-IltS'per cent. 

^ Thera was then in reality a fulling oflT in the trade eqnal to one fifth part 
m least. Much is the imiional imporinnre of a trade, lauded only by the few 
monupolists who benefit by it to the pr^iidice of the people at Jai|fc. 
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appears to be, that their timber ie carri^*a much lodger voyage. 
Upon this principle, why do they not pppose tlie policy of carry- 
mg it round Cape Horn f * 

The boasted advantage of Canada for emigration, hardly 
deserve a serious refutation.* As long as England is over¬ 
peopled and Canada under-peopled ;—os long us there is too 
little land in the one, and too little labour in the other;—emi¬ 
gration is sure to go on with n steady pace, and would go on 
tomorrow just as rapidly as it has gone on for the last five 
years, though Canada were an independent country. The only 
difl'erence would be, that it would then go on without expense 
to the mother country. In this manner emigration is now going 
on, and has been going on from the Uni^ Kingdom to the 
United Republics of North America for fifty years. It did not 
cease when America became independent; on the contraw it 
increased, and so did U)e trade of the United Kingdom. With 
the colonies constituting the present United States, our whole 
exports of British produce and manufactures amounted to about 
1,300,0001. With the independent Republic, notwithstanding 
the impolitic restrictions imposed on both sides, they now 
amount to between six and seven millions. 

But the injuries recounted are by no means the whole ones • 
sustained by this country on account of the false colonial policy 
which she pursues. We receive nearly all our imported timber, 
the raw material of some of our most valuable manufactures, 
and in truth also a ^^reat necessary of life, dear and bad, 
through the same policy. The dincreiice of duty between 
Baltic and Canadian timber, calculated upon the whole timber 
iniporte<I from North America, has been shown by a calcu¬ 
lation furnished by the Treasury to be about one million and 
a half a-year.. Suppose it however to have been since 1816 
no more than one million a-yeai on an average, it is still clear 
that the national sacrifice made for the last twenty years is not 
under twenty millions sterling. Upon the whole the pecu¬ 
niary losses sustained by the nation on account of the North 
American colonies, cannot safely be reckoned annually under 
two millions sterling; without calculating the loss of the superior 
trade which might ne carried on with the Northern nations. 

So much, then, for the pretended benefits of this commerce 
to England. It is very clear that the colonies themselves, lose 
more Uwn they can possibly gun by it. They lose, by their 
commercial connexion with England, a free and unlimited 
irttereonrae with the rest of the world; and they especially lote 
the most beneficial of all interconrse to them, that with their 
immediate neighbours the Americans, which is at present for 

u3 
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the most pdrt carried, on by stealth, as if the most beneficial 
and legitimate of intern^onal relations were a public crime. 
But the tendency of the^ monopoly trade itself, is to produce 
moral and political degradation in'-<^he persons engaged in it. 
The timber merchants of Montreal and Quebec, are ibr the most 
part the friends and allies of the Tory shipping-monopoly interest 
in England, and a worse connexion they could not have. They 
become in this manner the abettors of bad government in the 
colonies, and the opponents of every popular reform among 
their countrymen. It is they who, uniting themselves with the 
official party, have endeavoured to excite national and religious 
prejudices m the colonies, in which, happily for the colonies, 
they have signally failed*. With respect to the effects produced 
on the inferior agents engaged in this branch of commerce, or as 
it is technically called, the * lumber trade,’ the opinions expressed 
by an individual thoroughly versed in its details are most 
conclusive, and the more so, since they are the opinions of a 
partisan attempting extenuation. The author describes the 
trade as follows.— 

' There are two sets of opinions by two very different sets of per¬ 
sons—^tbose who are interested in the trade, and those who are not. 

' The first of these, looking at'the hands and shipping it employs, con¬ 
sider it the great staple trade of the country, and in this they are 
backed by the mercantile interest at Montreal and the shipping interest 
at home. The others, who are landholders and cultivators, con. 
sider it a trade which diverts so much capital and industry from the 
agricultural improvement of the colony, which th^ look upon as the 
only legitimate pursuit in so large and improveable a count^, and do 
not hesitate to brand it .-is a speculative and ruinous business to all 
connected with it, demoralizing the people, and creating in all who 
follow it a distaste for regular labour and habits, which unfits them 
for the duties of usefiil and respectable members of society.' 


* ' An Elder of the Kirk, and bred in the mostorthodoxpart of Scotland, 

I came to this part of the country strongly prejudiced against Catholidsm 
and its ministers; but .experience has shown me that these pn|}iidices were 
unjust. 1 expected to find both priests and petmle as violently opposed to , 
the liritish Government here as at home; 1 found them tne strongest 
sa]m>rtcrs of the Constitution. T had been taught to believe, that a 
Cafliolic priest was a hypocritical knav& who ruled his misguided followers 
for his own selfish pnipows; I hare found them a moral and xealous 
clergy, more strict in their attention to their parochial duties than any 
body of clergy I ever met in any part of the worid, and not a bit more 
intolerant than their clerical brethren of any other sect. And I fobk upon 
this public avowal and recantation os a penance for my sins of Ignomce, 
and I hope it will he accepted as im\i}Slietcke» tf Vpjmr Cmods, igy « 
BttchBOtdtmm, p. 100. Tuis is the honest and ingenuous eonfission of a 
High Tory and a High Churchman. It is clear from tUa statemant, that in 
Canada there is no fuel for religious discord. 
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* The lumber trade has been carried on pretty mu^following ‘ 
manner. A person puBscssed of little or ^'capital, andinflated with 
the spirit of speculation, hires a numb^of hands, and ])UTchasea a 
i|uantity of provisions on credit, and bAakes himself to the woods. 
His terms with his men are to feed them, supply them with what 
necessaries they may require, and pay them when he sells his raft. 
Tins mode of proceeding is one which has a manifest tendency to 
render a business unprofitable. No capital being required, any number 
of competitors may come into the trade i and the provisions, goods, 
and wa^, being not only bought on a long credit, but their ultimate 
payment depending on a contingency, a very huge profit must be laid 
on to cover the riw incurred by such an arrangement. Besides, by 
the want of ready money, the master is put in the jiower of his men, 
whom, if idle or dissipated, he cannot put off, and though fewer hands 
would be sufficient to conduct the raft to Quebec, still all hands must 
stick to it, not only till it arrives at its destination, but until it be 
sold, at the same expense all the while to their master as if they were 
engaged in productive labour j because, if they quit the property over 
which they have a lien, they abandon the only security they have for 
their wages,* 

* But the worst feature in this system is, that it has a tendency to 
perpetuate itself; for should a person with capital come into the trade, 
almost the only advantage he would possess over his poorer rival 
would be in getting bis provisions and store-goods at something nearer 
their marketable vduc, (it being probable that from the tendency of 
mankind to hope the best, were he to {my his men every Saturday, 
they would still take but very little less than if paid at the end of the 
season,) and the power of paying off bis meu when he no longer 
requir^ them.* 

* Another pernidous effect produced by the trade is, that it draws 
farmers from their legitimate occupations, and makes them neglect 
tlie certainty of earning a competence by a steaily perseverance in 
their agricultural pursuits, for a vision of wealth never to be resdized. 
In fact, the only proper or profitable way in which a farmer can 
interfere with lumber, is by employing himself, his ser\'ants, and his 
cattle, in bringing out timber during the winter months, and selling 
it on the spot when the navi^ion opens; thus employir^ to profit a 
Reason that would otherwise m lost to him, and converting his pro¬ 
duce which may not be saleable, into a commodity which is market- 
9\Ao**^Skeickts by a Jiackwoodsman, 


The writer after these observations proceeds to admit that 
'lumbering* induces * dissipated habits.^ *lt ought to be 
remembered,’ he says,' that it is not the sober, the industrious, 
the persevering lovers of order and comfort, that engage in such 
emplOTiDeiits; it is those restless adventurers, who despise re- 
ular industry, and wish to make money during one period that 




boni«^ spend like asseji.* He obserres thst * lumbeiio^t* 
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' that is to kav wood-cutting, is not ullcndcd witli any such con¬ 
sequences in Norwaynnd Sweden; and he might have added 
with equal jiroprielypiotfiu England, nor in America, nor any¬ 
where else 111 whici) it is not a forced, precarious, and gambling 
cinploymeut us it is in Canada. 

Sucti is a tolerably fair view *of that connexion which the 
vulgar believe, and the interested and selfish represent, as so 
reciprocally advantageous to the mother country and the colonics. 
Of what real and substantial advantage then, after all, arc 
colonies to a country ? As the colonies of modern nations have 
been heretofore managed, they have added not strength but 
weakness to the country sending tlieni out, and in so far as the 
colonial system of trade has been adhered to, they have crippled 
instead of promoted commercial intercourse, by directing 
capital into channels less productive than it would have sought 
if left to its own natural exertions. A colony, is a transfer of 
a portion of the capital and labour of the mother country into 
distant regions, for the sake of some species of production 
which it is supposed can be carried on with advantage tlierc; 
aud the criterion of whether the transfer is advantageous or not, 
is simply whether the produce in question can be obtained more 
cheaply by the intervention of the colony, than it can be ob¬ 
tained elsewhere by other methods. All colonies that go 
against this rule, are inventions for paying a quart to receive 
a pint. In fact, the only colonial establishments in modern 
limes that have in any way answered the legitimate purpose 
of colonies, and which are nuinagcd as colonies ought to be. are 
the so-call^ ' territories ’ of the American Republic. 'I'hese afford 
u constant outlet to the population of the older slates, as fast 
as it can only employ itself less profitably at home than abroad ; 
tlie general Government conducts their administration with great 
economy, and for the chaige which it thus incurs is more than 
reimbursed by the sales of tbe public lands of the new establieh- 
ments, while tixfinhabitants or colonists are put at once in pos¬ 
session of every substantial advantage and privilege possessed 
by the community at large. * Plenty of good lan^ and liberty 
to manage their own alfaim Ibcir own way, seem,* says the 
author of the Wealth of Nations, * to be the two great esnses of 
the prosperity of all new colonies.’ In these American colonies, 
for they are really and essentially so, these two great caases of 
prosperity arc in full and active operation. In our North 
American TOlonies, the lilmrty is absent, and the colonists, the 
only good jud^s of their own affaire, are deprived ^of their 
management by tbe busy and impertinent ineddlinig' of an 

ignorant oligaicby three thousand miles off*. Let uit wisely, 
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und in tiutc, imiUteju this respect the exampb^f ^lu Ame¬ 
ricans. 4" ^ j 

J- 

Aar. \\.^De rAllemagne, par Ifeiiri He'mci —^Purisj Renduel. lS.3.i, 

2 vcAs. 8vo. 

^ERMANY and her politics have at length awakened the 
solicitude of Europe; the state of subjection to which that 
country is reduced has excited general indignation, and the 
resistance of her patriotic inhabitants has attracted universal 
interest. Must it not be expected that a time will come when 
this country, situated in the centre of Enrofie and covered 
by so dense a mass of population, will influence the general 
politics of lliis quarter ot the globe ? 

Franco has not been bchind-hand in tlie general movement 
in favour of Germany, as being most particularly interested in 
the fate of a country bordering her frontiers, where the Revolu¬ 
tion of July was greeted with universal welcome, and which 
miw prove a powerful barrier against the Holy Alliance. 

The literature of the Countries beyond the Rhine was eagerly 
sought for by the French, previously to the jiolitical events of 
1830. The writings of Giithe and Schiller had already at that 
period proved an irresistible temptation to the modern school of 
ilomance, which inhaling the spirit of fiction of the German 
authors, became as it were the reflection of German literature. 
This innovation is now more prevalent than ever, and has been 
extended to other branches of learning. Some.of the French have 
crossed the Rhine, to study education ; others have made deep 
researches into the works of the learned writers on Jiirisprndciice 
at Berlin, M. L’Henuiiiier for instance, who is about to jiroduce 
the fruits of his studies; M. Marmirr for many years a resident 
at Berlin, promises a work on German literature; M. St. Marc 
Girardln has oJready given much useful and important informa¬ 
tion ooUeoted during a tour in Germany. 

Since Mad. de Stael unUl very lately, few French authors 
had endeavoured to extend the acquaintance with Germany 
among its western neighbours; but now a German comes 
forward and claims a right to show his country in a proper 
light. This is M. Henri Heine, a writer of reputation ror his 
eloquent and energetic language, and whose quick, slriking, 
and powerful imuginatiou has been compared to that of Lora 
Byron. After being, the' author of several tragedies, lyiic 
poems, and a celebrated work entitled lieiseOiUkr in which will 
M fcQod related wiUi greet ocoaraoy hie impieesione of «, tour 
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through^alyyiDd England and of several sea excursions, he 
sought r«uge in Fir^ce from the persecillions of Russia, and 
soon after his arrival'^^ublished De la France, a work entirely 
political, and later AUemagne, which more particulariy 
relates to German literature. By many, the political passages 
of the latter work have been leoked upon as a mere digres¬ 
sion ; but such facts as those slated by the author, and awve 
all his reflections on the present and future state of his country. 


are of the highest importance. 

In the first volume, M. Heine characterizes with great 
ability the man who so materially contributed to the destiny 
of 'his country, Luther. On the principle that doctrines 
were liable to be discussed, and to be remted either by the 
Bible or by notions suggested by common reason, Luther 
allowed man the right of explaining for himself the Scrip¬ 
tures by means of his own intelligence, and invoked reason 
to judge sovereignly in cases of religious controversy. From 
thence arose in Germany what is called the liberty of the mind, 
or freedom of thought. Thought constituted a right, and the 
decisions of reason became lawful. During the earlier centuries, 
it is true, mankind were far from being I'estrained either in their 
thoughts or speeches; and in those times the schoolmen were 
in the habit of openly discussing, what men would how shudder 
at the very mention of. But this originated in the distinction then 
held between theological and philosophical truths, a distinction 
which was thought a sufficient guard against heresy, but tolerated 
only at the Universities, and in a species of gothic Latin incom¬ 
prehensible to the people. The Church had then but little to 
apprehend from these discussions, which still were not exactly 
sanctioned by her, and now and then some unfortunate 
scholar was burnt. Since Luther's time, all restraint on the 


contrary has been put aside, and theological and philosophical 
doctrine without any distinction have been publicly and heed¬ 
lessly discussed in the German language. Keformiiig Princes 
have since made this freedom of thought lawful, and German 
philosophy is one among the important results. In no country 
in the world, not even in Greece, were opinions more freely 
expressed and developed, than in Germany during the last 
centuiy up to the period of the French Revolution. 

In speaking of the reform effected by Luther, M. Heine 
takes the opportunity of pointing out the striking contrast of 
modem ages, without, however, despairing to see yet greater 
benefits reaped from the system of Luther. 


* In Prussia,’ be observes, * liberty of opinion is unlimited. The 
Mari(uis of Brandebourg was fully confident that he oould not 
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attain the throne of that country unless wife Epoteaiant principles. 
Since then, things arc altered, and the natMHiftlefender of our Wo* 
testant lilicrty has connived with the UltioImflEfene party to suppress 
It; he even inverted to his treacherous^esigUs, that deadly weapon 
tile censorship, invented and directed against us by Popery.' 

‘ How extraordinary! We Germans are the strongest and the most 
ingenious (teople in the world. "Princes of our race will be found on 
every throne in Europe; our Rothschilds are the kings of money; our 
learned men the sovereigns of science j wc are the inventors of 
printing and gunpowder; and still one of us dare not fire a pistol-shot 
under pain of being fined three dollars for the offence j and when ohe 
of us inserted the following paragraph in the Gazette de Uambourg, 
" 1 have the pleasure of informing my friends and acquaintances, that 
iny wife has given birth to a child ns beautiful as liberty," Doctor 
Hoffmann takes a red pencil and erases the word " liberty." 

' Whether tliis will last much longer, I cannot say j but this I know, 
the question of the liberty of the press which at the present moment is 
the subject of such vehement debates in Germany, is significantly con¬ 
nected with the questions 1 have discussed above; and I have an idea 
that its solution will not be attended with material difficulty, if we for a 
moment consider that the liberty of the press is the mere consequence 
of the liberty of opinion, and therefore incontestably a Protestant 
right. Germany has alre^y shed her most predous blood for the 
niuiiitenance of similar rights, and her natural courage may possibly 
be again put to the test in the present instance.’ 

The author speaks in similar terms on the question of 
academical liberty, which at present occupies the public mind 
in Germany. Since the pretended discovery has oeen made, 
that political excitement, that is to say, love of liberty, exists 
in the universities, it is from every side insinuated to the 
sovereigns that it is necessary these institutions should be 
abolished, or at least that common schools should be established 
in their stead. New plans are suggested from every quarter, 
and the ayes and ndes of the question are vehemently argued. 
But none of the avowed partisans ofethe University system who 
have as yet rendered themse|ves conspicuous, seem to be fully 
penetrate with the real bearing of the question. They do not 
seem thoroughly to comprehend, that the enthusiastic feeling 
in favour ot liberty is more prevalent among the students of 
these Uuiversities than anywhere else; and that if these insti¬ 
tutions were to be closed, the youth, who were under a certain 
restraint as long as confined within their precincts, would then 
he let loose, would unite with the youth and working-classes 
of commercial cities, qnd express their opinions with still 
greater force. The defenders of the Universities attach them¬ 
selves principally to prove, that if these institutions were to 
be enppressed, science would be annihilated in Germany ;->tbat 
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academical libertj^ iH| indispensable to education as enabling 
youth to considerVij^gs in their different points of view;— 
just as if a few HfeeikJtenaa or hard words were of much 
importance in this case. ( And what do Princes care for the 
preservation of science, or the studies of civilization, if the holy 
security of the throne is to be in,danTCr? Th^ wmld surely 
muster courage to sacrifice all these benefits, for the posses¬ 
sion of absolute domination. Tlieir power is the gift of the 
Almighty, and all worldly considerations must give_ way to 
the v»ll of God. There is therefore a misunderstanding, not 
only on the part of the worthy professors who so strenuously 
defend the University interests, but also on the part of the oivans 
of Government who are so inveterate in ]^rsecuting these 
institutions. The real question is thoroughly understood only 
by the Catholic propaganda of Germany. These last, kindle secret 
enmity against the University system, which they undermine by 
artifice and deception; and whenever one of the pious brother¬ 
hood feigns a deep interest in the University cause, nis apparently 
benevolent insinuations are invariably the forerunners of some 
trick. They arq perfectly aware of the game they play, 
and of the nature of the stake. For tbe Universities in their 
downfall would overturn the Protestant Church, whose roots 
are so deeply imbedded within the precinct of these institu¬ 
tions, that her whole history during tlie last centuries, is com- 
rised in the theological discussions bf tlie Universities of 
ittembourg, Leipzig, Tubingen, and Halle. M. Heine is of 
opinion with those who think, that the German people are not 
easily excited, but when once put upon a course, pursue it 
with a firmness that nothing can shake. At least the Germans 
have so shown themselves in religion and in philosophy; though 
M. Heine questions whether they will be as constant in politics. 

He admits that it would be wrong to deny that considerable 
progress has been made, tin relating the persecutions against 
Fichte in 1799*, he cannot help remarking that they bear an 
affecting resemblance to the more recent state of Germany; 
but with this exception, that in 1799 the love of liberty excited 
few except the learned members of the community, such as poets 
and scientific men, but now it is prevalent among the lower 
orders, particularly tbe labouring and working classes. 

* At the period of the first Revoluthm, a most heavy and completely 
German drowsiness overwhelmed tbo people; a kind of brutish 
tranquillity prevailed tbrongboot Germany, but a moet powerftil 
impulse was given to our htemtare. Even authors who hsd hitherto 




* De fAttmegne, voh i. ptge 299, 
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led a solitary life in the most remote corners couiilry, took a 

I»irt in the general movement. Without ajara^'isc knowlctlge of 
political events, in consequence of a specie oKecret ulUnity they 
tlioroughly understood the great social fm|>oi1.incc of '^thc hicts, 
and expressed it in their writings. This reminds me of a 
phenomenon in those large shells with which we ornament 
our mantelpieces; by applying Aic ear to them at the hour of the 
tide, however distant they may be from the sea, a murmuring noise 
similar to the waves breaking on the beach may be distinctly 
heard. When your great Ilevola#on broke out in Paris, and a restless 
ocean of men were stirred npto rebellion, our Germans too murmured, 
and their hearts resounded with enthusiasm. But they sat alone, 
and were surrounded by inanimate porcelain, tea*cups and coffee¬ 
pots, Chinese pagoda whose heads mechanically swung exactly 
as if they were aware of wliat was going on. But luasl this 
revolutionary sympathy turned out very unfavourably for our un¬ 
fortunate prraecessora in Germany. The petty noblemen and hypocrites 
deceived them in the basest manner. Some of them fled to Paris and 
died in abject want and misery. I lately fell in with an old blind 
fellow-countryman who hod reuded in I^ris ever since that period. 
I met him in the Palais Royal, where he came to revive his withered 
limbs by the rays of the sun it was painful to see him pale awl 
cmnciaM, feeling bis way by the walls of the houses; 1 was given to 
understand that he is the priest Heiberg. 1 also visited not long ago 
the garret in which oar countryman George Forster breathed his lost. 
A stUl more cruel fate would 'have awaited the friends of liberty who 
remainedin Germany, if Napoleon and the French had not been quick 
in conquering us. Napoleon certainly never hod the least idea, that 
he had been the providential saviour of ideology. If it bad not been 
for him, the gallows and the wheel would have been the reward of our 
pliilosophcra and their ideas. But still our German libcmls were of 
those republican principles which would not allow of their courting 
Napoleon; they were too generous to bow to foreign ilomination, and 
they prcferreil remaining silent. They smiled sorrowfully at the 
downfall of Napoleon, but still were silcut) they took no pi^ io the 
patriotie enthusiasm, which at that period burst forth in Germany 
with the permission of the high authorities; what they knew, they 
kept to themselvea These republicans lead a most pure and frugd 
life, and live in general to a good old ^; when the Revolution of 
July broke out, many of these oildifcics were still in the land of the 
livii^; several of them, who until then hod always been reserved 
and np]Mircntly bending under infirmity and old nm, now^ to our 
utter astonishment, held up their heads, smiled familiarly on tis 
young men, took us by the band and joyfully related to us stories of 
their times. I even heani one of them sing the Marseillaise in 
a cafe; he taught us the mdody and words of that national anthem, 
and in a veiy short time we were able to sing it os well as the good old 
man himself.* 

M. Heine points out tke bad efitot produced on the spirit ^ 
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politics J.'r by the turn tlie study of philosophy has 

taken If'^^'^ars. Natural philosophy, which has to 

various branche^^^sci^ce been a source of the most beneficial 
effects, hi(k in others produced harm. At the same period that 
Oken, one of the most thinking men of his d^, discovered a 
new world of ideas, and buoyed tip the minds of German youth 
in favour of the imprescriptible rights of mankind, of liberty 
and equality, Adam Miiller, in his lecture on natural philo¬ 
sophy, argued that nations ought to be folded like a flock of 
sheep. About the same time M. Goerres held forth on the 
obscurantism of the middle age, founding his observations on 
the following philosophical notion,—that the state ought, like a 
tree, to be organically formed of a trunk, branches, and leaves, 
which were so admirably to be met with in the hierarchy of the 
corporations of the middle ages. At the same period uso, the 
natural philosopher Steffens proclaimed the principle, in virtue 
of which the peasantry were to be distinguished from the 
nobility, because the former have received from nature the right 
to labour without being permitted to enjoy its benefits, and the 
latter the right of enjoying the benefits without being en¬ 
cumbered with the labour. Very recently—that is a few months 
back—a young fop in Westphalia published a memoir praying 
the government of his majesty of Prussia to take into considera¬ 
tion the continual parallelism which philosophy demonstrates to 
exist in the organization of the world, and to make the political 
separation more distinct, on the ground that the community has 
four elements—the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, and the 
peasantry—analogous to those of nature, fire, water, air, and 
earth. When su^ distressing folly as this was seen to bud on 
the branches of the philosophical tree, and likely to expand into 
poisonous blossoms,—when it was observed that the German 
youth, buried in metaphysical abstractions, were forg^etting the 
most pressing interests of the epoch, and in danger of becoming 
unfit for political life,—the patriotic friends of liMrty must have 
felt just resentment against philosophy; some of them, indeed, 
were even persuaded to give it up as a lost game, and productive 
of no favAirable results. 

* \Vc shall be wiser,* says M. Heine, * than to refute these discon- 
tentefl persons seriously. German philosophy is a question of general 
iolptirlance to inankiml, and our descendants for sevend generations 
wiy alone be able to decide whether we are deserving of blame or 
merit fur having let our beads run on philosophy in preference to our 
Revolution. I certainly conceive that such a methodical nation as 
Germany, ought in the first instance to have occupied themselves with 
reform; nest with philosophy j and lastly, with their political revo- 
lutioa. This order of things, I tblnk, would have been reasonable. 
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The heads which philosophy employed in medfll^|tamttii 

by the Revolution at pleasure $ but philosophy aRt'neTeir^m.niaw, 

any use of the heads which the Revolutioxi^ shoula have;jii|||||^^ 

But never fear^ iny worthy countiymen $ the revolution Of p^nfiitny 
will neither be more nor less violent/or important in its 
having been preceded by the criticism of Kant, the transcendentid 
idealism of Fichte, and natural philosophy. These doctrines gave full 
vent to the revolutionary power, which being previously kept in a 
sort of restmint, only awaited a favouniblc opfiortunity to burst forth 
And fill the world with tcmir and admiration. Then we shall see 


come forward the disciples of Kant, who neither listening to piety in 
the real or ideal world* will overthrow our European life with sword 
and axe, to tear from it without pity the roots of the past. After 
them, on the same stage will appear the followers of Fichte, whose 
volunteer fanaticism will neither be subdued by fear nor interest; their 
life is in tlieir genius; they despise materialism | in this they rasem* 
ble the first Christians, who were not to be subdued either by corporal 
punishment or earthly enjoyment. Yes, such transcendental idealists 
as these, would be still more unyielding than the first Christians $ for 
the latter would sufier martyrdom to obtain celestial happiness, but 
the transcendental idealist considers martyrdom ima^nary, and keeps 
himself inaccessible in the fortress of his thoughts. But the most 
terrific of all would be t\}^ natural philosophers, mo would participate 
in action in a German revolution, and join in the work of destruction; 
for if the hand of the Kantist strikes bard and with a good aim, be¬ 
cause his heart is insensible to traditional respect; ir the Fichteati 
boldly despises danger, because he is in reality free from it; the 
natural philosopher will be still more dreadful, because he acts in 
GOi\junction with the original powers of the world; because he con¬ 
spires with the bidden forces of tradition,—brings forth those of Ger¬ 
manic polytheism,—rouses the fighting propensities so prevalent in 
ancient Germany, where people went to combat, actuated not by the 
desire to destroy or to conquer, but by an invincible inclination to 
fight Christianity appeared in a great measure to soften this brutal 
spirit of fighting of the ancient Armans, but did not succeed iu 
entirely destroying it; and when the cross—the talisman by which it 
is checked—shall fall to the ground, then will break loose aftesh on 
the world the ferocity of the ancient gladiators, the frantic exaltation 
of the Benerkeri that ore even at the present day the subjects of the 
poets of the north. Then,—and alas ! the day will come—the old 
divinities of war will emerge from their fabulous tombs, and lay with 
their tears the dust of centuries. Thor will lift bis massy hammer, 
and cast down the gothic-built cathedrals.* 

* Wheu you hear the turbulent uproar, dear neighbours of France, 
be on your guard, and interfere not with us or our broils in our own 
country, or you might repent of it. Refrain from kindling the fire, 
refrain from extingnishii^ it; you might burn your fingers. Do not 
scorn this advice, although it comes from a man of tlwught, who 
particularly recommends you to beware of the sects of Kantists, Rcbt- 
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eans^ \ do not laugh at a fantaailcsBl poet, 

who prophaiea iiwAie i^l world a revolution aimilar to that which 
has taken place in thh moifil. Thought precedes action, os lightning 
precedes Uiuncter. Thunder in Germany, truly deserves the name of 
German $ it does not come on in quick and successive clups, but rolls 
on slowly and gradually; but when you hear a peal louder than 
any yet heard since the commencement of tlic world, then rest assurnl 
that German thunder has struck its mark. Then will eagles full dead 
from the nir, and lions in the remotest deserts hang their tails and 
crawl into their royal dens. Germany will witness the performance 
of a drama, to which the revolution of France will be. a mere idyll. 
Fiverything is at present calm, it is true; and if y<»tt sec a few men 
here and there violently gesticulating, do not suppose that these are 
to be the actors of the great drama. They are merely curs who g«> 
runoiog and biting about tbe arena, previous to the hour of arrival of 
the gliuliatoTS wlio ore to figure in the deadly combat.' 

* ^Vhen the clock strikes, nations will crowd round Germany, us on 
the stands of a great amphitheatre, to witness vast and fearful games. 
I advise you tiien, Frenchnien, to keep quiet, and above all not to 
applaud* Your intentions might be uiisunderstooil, and you might 
he rebuked rather abruptly, and with that unpoliteness coninion to 
our country; for if in our former days of indolence and bondage we 
could vie with you, we should now in the ^arrogant ebyiety of our 
youthful liberty be much more able to contend with you. You arc 
well aware of what wondrous things liberty can perform, you who 
can no longer call it to your aasiatancei Take heed then, be careful! 
My intentions are good and disinterested, and I Cell you bitter truths. 
You have more to fear from Germany set free, than from the Holy 
Alliance and all the Croats and Cossacks put together. Jn the 
•first place, yon are not liked in Germany; which is really iiiinccount- 
.able. What you are reproached for, 1 could never exactly ascertain. 
1 heard a 3 ^oung say one day in a public-house at 

.Gottingen, that the death of Konmdin de Hohenstaufen, wliom you 
bcheodwl ut Naples, ought to be avenged by French blood. You 
certainly have long foigutten this; but we never lei anything escape 
oiir memory. You see, that whenever you take into your head to 
bring up old sores, we shall never be in want of Qerman-liko stubborn 
aiguments to meet them with. At any rate, I would advise you to be 
on your guard; whatever may hamien in Germany, whether the 
Prince Royal of Russia or Doctor \Virth lie invested with the reins of 

S ' vernment, ramatn quiet and let your soldiers be in readiness. 1 am 
idly dis|iosed towards you, and I really shuddered when I heard it 
inlimated the other doy that your ministers, bod the intention of dis.. 
mmiog France.* 

; 'As in spite of your romantic spirit, you are not altogether void of 
.dassleid knowledge, and have visited UIjrmpua; among the joyful 
divipUlea who thm sfeoat on nectar and ambrosia, you must have 
seen e certain go4daB*, who in the midst of her celmtial eqfoyments, 
edw^a wean abceasirqilatejandliciaiet, and beana lance.’ 

' She is the goddess of wisdopi.’ 
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Thege pa^8> full of both humour unS|^BSB^iunivledge, 
ghovr that M. Heine, in appreciating tht^nRKclM,'0]>pOMd to a 
revolutionary impulse by mystical phUosophy ai||^ other means, 
still believes in.a future revolution of Germany. At times, his 
work is strongly expressive o^ his irritation at the dullness of 
the political spirit of his country, but without evincing any dis¬ 
couragement ; in this case eloquence of style is combined with 
witty raillery. At the period of the war against Napoleon, we 
Gerinans were ordered to evince a spirit of patriotism, and we 
became professed patriots accordingly, for we always obey the 
injunctions of our princes. But let it be understood that this 
patriotism is not the feeling understood by that denomination 
in France. French patriotism is a warmth, an expansion, a 
dilatation of the heart, and embraces the love not only of friends 
and near relations, but of entire Franco, as well as of every 
civilized nation. German patriotism, on the contrary, is a con> 
traction of the heart which shrinks as leather does in frost, and 
the patriot ceases to be a citizen of the world, a Fiuropean, and 
is nothing but a narrow-minded German. When 'God. or the 
Cossacks had destroyed the ttUe of Napoleon's army, we were 
restored to animation by the melodious strains and bad verses of 
Kiirner, and gained our liberty by dint of battle, for we always 
obey the injunctions of our princes. 

' At the ]ieriml of this contest,' says M. Heine, * a school so osteof 
sibly opposeil to France, anil professing the old popular tastes of Ger¬ 
many both in art aad in real life, was of course very ^neralty sup¬ 
ported. llic principles of the romantic school, were banded about 
with tiie excitations of the government and the watch-words of secret 
associations. And Mons. A. G. Schlegel conspired against Racine 
with the same view as the minister Stein against Napoleon. 'Hie 
school rowed against the Current of time, which was flowin^t to iu 
own source. When at length German patriotism and nationality 
gained the victory, the romantico-gothico-germanico-Olidstian sdion 
was triumphant along with German patriotic aii||||idigioua art. 
'fhe great classic Napoleon, as classical as Alexanderlmo Csesar, was 
overpowered and fell j and the little romantic Messra. Augustus 
William and Freilcrick Schlegel, as romantic os Tom Thumb and 
I’ubS in Boots, held up their heads in triiunph.* 

M. Heine allows that he was influenced by political consi¬ 
derations in his judgment of the romantic character of Germany; 
ond declares positively in his preface, that he does not wish to 
censure Frencli Romantic ideas either directly or indirecUy. 

* The writers who extolled the middle aoea, had another ot||ehlc la 
view I tlie effect they piodoced on the public mind, woa hi|^ltjiC4«* 
dicial to the liberty and happintos of. the country at hugOi .Iwfich 
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writers feUjK*}»cfi^nj^teur interest in these oocurrences, which the 
French puwic conteSlJpnied out of mere curiosity. Many of them, in. 
rumm^iyf over historical events gone by, had no other object in 
view thajr^eflng out a'costume fur next carnival. The Gothic 
fashion was considered by them as a mere mode, and was resorted to 
only to augment momentary eiyoymeiit. They wore their hair in long 
curls after the fashion of the middle ages; but if their hair-dresser 
inadvertently hipted that this coiffure was unbecoming to their 
features, they immediately iusistcil on his cutting them off, and the 
ideas therewith connected ended in smoke. Alas! it is quite another 
thing in Germany; and Ibr this reason, that the middle ages are not 
quite so forgotten and adulterated ns in France, and are not suffered 
to rot os it were in a tomb, but often rise like phantoms, in broad 
day-light attaching themselves like vampires to the hearts of the 
German people.* 

'Alas! don't you perceive the pale and languid countenance of 
Germany, and the abated spirit of her youth, formerly so* lively and 
enthusiastic 1 Don't you observe the blood streaming from the beak of 
the plenipotentiary vampire at Franefort, who with such horrid and 
tedious patieuce sucks the veiy life of the German people.' 

Jo hifl reproaches against the romanticists of Germaiw, M. 
Heine particularly alludes to Professor Schlegel of Bonn. 
Schlegel did not spare Burger, his master; and M. Heine 
avenges him. In literature, as in the deserts of the northern 
world, sons make away with their fathers as soon as they grow 
old and inhrm. He attacks M. Schlegel as a writer as well as 
a man. 

'If I were now to talk of M. Augustus William .Schlegel in 
Germany, I should be stared at with amaze. Who now in Paris 
talks of the Giraffe ?* 

'M. Augustus William Schl^l was bom at Hanover on the 
5th September 1767. I am not indebted to him fur these particulars; 

1 never showed so little politeness as to nsk him his age. If 1 am not 
mistaken I took this date from the Biography of celebrated female 
German chw^ers by Spindler. According to this, M. .Schlegel woulif 
be sbity-seviW M. Al^nder de Humbomt and several other natu¬ 
ralists, say that he is older. Chnmpollion was also of the same 
opi^n, &c.* 

Another remarkable passage of M. Heine’s work is the follow¬ 
ing against the mystical author Goerres of Munich.— 

' He is known in Germany under the denomination of tlw Fourth 
AUy, He was called this in 1814 by a French journalist, when by 
order of the Holy Alliance he publicly exprrased his hatred for 
France. Tbb. comriimentory toWiquet has stack . to M. Goerres 
ever since. Certainly nobody knew better how by means of our 
national racoilectioos, to kindle the hatred of Fimnos iu the hearts 
.of bis countrymen; nor coiild the joarnal he edited under the tide 
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of Le Mercure du Rhtn, anci couched In terms, 

be better uciapted to produce a great eficct in tfitf event of p fresh wur 
iir^aking out But since M. Qoerres bus been almost entirely for¬ 
gotten, Winces being no longer in need of his services hn|g^sent him* 
about ills business, and on his cqpiplaining of this ungraCiFur'tresit^ 
ment persecuted him. As tlie Spaniards did In their wars against the 
Indians, they trained up their dogs to feed on the flesh of the sav^^ges j 
hut when the war terminated, the dogs hadac(|uired a*taste for human 
blood, and making no distinction, bit the legs of their inhuman 
masters, who were then compelled to rid themselves of their blood¬ 
hounds. When M. Goerres, left in the lurch by the Princes, had 
nothing else to derive nourishment from, he gave himself up to the 
.lesiiits. He has ever since been subservient to them, and is now one 
of the princi|>nl props of the Catholic propaganda of Afunich. 1 saw 
him there a few years ago in the very midst of his degradation. He 
was at that time giving lectures on Universal History, in the presence 
of a numerous assemblage consisting principally of Seminarists, and 
hud got os far ns the Fall of Man and the Origin of Sin. How 
dreadful tlie destiny of the enemies of Franco! The JFburth Ally as he 
is nicknamed, is condemned to discourse throughout the year to 
seminarists, on the Origin of Sin! In the utterance as well as the 
writings of this man, there was nothing but the most puzzling 
confusion, the most intricate medley of language and ideas, and 
he lias been at times very justly compared to the tower of Babel. 
He ill truth resembles a vast tower, where a thousand different 
ideas are huddled up together, and ejected in arguments totally 
incomprehensible to each other. At times the clatter would cease, 
and he would then make a long, drowsy, and unconncctetl speech, 
his discontented lips uttering a series of monotonous wonls, like drops 
of rain drir/ling from a Icuclen spout. When the feelings of the un¬ 
civilized demagogue became apparent, and fbrmed a singular contrast 
with the expression of his monkish humility when he Imrangual his 
Hearers in accents of Christian charity,—springing from side to side 
with an air of ferocious rage, he might have been taken for a tonsured 
hyaena behind the bon dT his cage/ 

M. Heine on some occasions seems to have left politics 

S uite in the back ground; when, for instance, he spmks of 
10 great works of imagination which have illustrated German 
literature, particularly those of Gothe. In his remarks on 
Faust, Heine gives proof of his own talent as a poet. 

' With the DiiHiH de. V OrietU Oceidenial of Oothe, we are less 
familiar than with his Ihust. It is a work written much later, with 
which Madvne de Stael was totally unacquainted, and which we 
will here endeavour to analyse. It contains opinions and sentiments 
on the East, expressed in a series of rich cantos, and stanzas foil 
of sweetness and spirit, and all this as enchanting as a Harem,, 
emitting the most deiicious and irore perfiunes, and blooming witfi 
exquisitely lively nymphs with eyebrows painted black, eyes 
VOL, JRevffw. x , 
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enemiei. The fire was emothered but not extinguished. 
The Baochanalians were hidden in the darkness of the middle 
ages; like philosophy they slumbered for a thousand years, and 
appear to have risen with the light of the fifteenth century, hut 
thmr stars still remained unfavqprable. Germany was the stage 
on which they first appeared. Christian priests and 

¥ rofeaaors became alarmea at the reappearance of these 
'aean rites; pulpits teenled with sermons, and professors' chairs 
with lectures, denouncing all who participated in them, and (in 
the words of the Abb6 de Citeaux,' tuez les tous, Dieu saura 
bien distinguer ceux qui sont ii lui*,’) giving them over to 
indiscrhuinate massacre. ' 1 wish all the gods and goddrases 
in heaven and hell, had destroyed that contemptible priest, I 
say contemptible priest, who m the Consulship of Spurius 
Posthumius Albinus and Quintus Martius Philippus came to 
Rome, that priest who under the garb of religion and the service 
of the gods, by instituting the Bacchic rites introduced a sink 
of all iniquiU (Oranis malitim Lernam) and a laboratory of 
corruption. 1 wish foo that the abominable prostitute Paculla 
Minia Campana, who after having conformed to the Bacchanalian 
worship from love of the aforesaid priest extended these 
rites to the female sex and proclaimed nocturnal instead of 
diurnal meetings, had been hanged; so true is the proverb that 
women are most dangerous, particularly in matters relating to 
religion, as being easily tossed about by every wind of doctrine. 
Although tl\ese Bacchic rites ar^so detestable and disgusting 
thrffc the memory of them should not be recalled in an assembly 
of Christians, yet since scarcely a year passes in. which some 
remains of them do not appear and spread themselves,*mostly 
among the frantic vulgar, (not unfrequently also among those 
of more polished manners, who ought to aflbrd a better example, 
living as they do in an age when light and truth surround 
them), 1 thought it my duty to call the attention of the youthful 
students to this subject. Hew grievous is it to behold 
Christians breaking the bond of holy baptism, and devoting 
themselves to the worship of Bacchus, and delivering up both 
their bodies and souls to perdition. The Bacchanaliau conventicle 
like a second Trojan horse vomits forth all manner of 
wickedness t.' Such was the elSquent denunciation of Nicl^^s 
Caleniis against the Bacchanalians in the year 1591; and rach 
appear to nave been the means by which the persecution which 

* Raynald. Ann. Ecdei. 1‘209. $ 22. 

t Oratlo leripU et publicd hsmts in Msrpurgensi Acsdeiaik, die Msitil 
7, lfi91, per NicolsuD Cslenum. 
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by the motion of his pupils; for, os I say ag,aififji^ey#l of Gods arc 
always immoveable. Napoleon's eyes possessed fliis peculiarity ; fur 
which reason I feel confident he was a (le\ty. Gdtlic's eyes 1 have no 
d'ouht were as divine in his old age os th^ were in his young days. 
Time might have whitened his locksj but never can have lienthia head, 
lie always carried It high and nolily; and when he spoke he became still 
greater^ when he stretched forth his hand he might seem to designate 
to the stars with his finger the road they were to pursue in the lioavcns. 
His mouth is said to have had an expression of cold egotism, but this 
fcHtnrc is common to the Immortal Gods, and to the father of the Gods* 
the great Jupiter, to whom I have already compared Gdthc. Really 
when I visiUxl him at Weimar, and was face to face to him, I looked 
a little on one side to see if I could not {lerccive somctlnng of the eagle 
and the fiery thumlerbolt. I was almost inclined to address him in 
Circek; but as I perceived that he understood German, 1 observed to 
him that the plums which grew between Jena and AVcimar were of 
particularly delicious flavour. I had passed many a wintcr^s night in 
thinking what ingenious things I would sny to Gothe, and when I saw 
him f could find nothing to entertain him with but the qualify of the 
Saxon ])1um8! Gothe smiled, with the very lips which hiul touched 
tliosc of the fair Leda, Europa, Danae, Scmelc, and so many other 
princesses and nymphs.* 

The remaining part of M. Heine's book contains a succinct 
review of other uerman authors and their works, with which the 
west of Europe is but slightly acquainted. IVIuch knowledge is 
to be acquired from the study of those analyses and criticisms. 
To give some notion of the real extent of Cierman literature, was 
the object the author had in view when ho wrote his work \ and 
in this, his undertaking has been crowned with success. But 
with a noble enthusiasin in favour of the political interests of 
*his country, liis views have on every occasion been turned 
towards them, and his whole soul is revealed by the following 
words inspired by his sense of the unfortunate state of Ger¬ 
many. — 

* O hour I should like to stand on the tip-top of the steeple at Strtis- 
burg, and wave in my hand a fricoloured flag that should reach as 
far as Franefort!' 



AnT. JlI.MQuartcrIy Review, No. CXXX. Article ^ Etm School^ 

EJncaiion in E7)glamU 

ffl^lIE term * Aristocratic' l^ucation is used in the following 
article, not in what Mr. Bcntham would have called a 
dyslogistic sen^, but himplv meaning thereby the education 
or the govcrniitg class; in ^ich view the subject is a deeply 
interesting one, for upon thek education in a great measure 
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depends thcf*%a]^neln^ of the whole commuoity. And this is 
conceived to be tAej^ proper meaning of the word Aristocracy. 
The word (dpniuv, aptarof) originally denoted the power arising 
from physi^ force, from bodily strength; and at that time, 
though their rank might be neatly equal. Achilles was more 
an anstocrat than Menelaus, Hector than Paris. As civilization 
advanced in Greece, it came to signify the most powerful, from 
whatever sources the power was derived, and when riches rather 
than bodily strength bad become the instrument of power. From 
the philosophers again it received another signification, being 
used to denote moral and intellectual snpenority,—the most 
able, the most virtuous. And if the visions of Plato and of 
Hobbes shouhl ever be realized upon earth, and the world be 
governed by philosophers, the philosophers would be the Aris¬ 
tocratic class. 

In what follows, will be briefly traced the life of an English 
Aristocrat; and where it may Mpear needful, on attempt will be 
made to lay bare to the view for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
the texture of his thoughts and the rorings of his conduct. 

From his cradle to his grave, the English noble or aristocrat, 
(it will not be necessary to say more to prove the equivalence of 
the terms, than that the class of nobles formed unUl very lately 
one limb of ^e sovereignty, and returned a majority of anotlier), 
is as much the victim m those institutions under which he comes 
intoexistaace, as the weakest and meanest individual whom they 
trample into the dust They reverse for his class, the end which 
a good education and good institurions would seek to attain. 
They render him as much ns possible an instrument of misery, 
both to himself and to his fellow-beings. How grateful ought 
he to be to the giver of all good, that those institutions are in 
part amend^> diat one fruitful source of unhappiness is dried 
up, that he is deprived of a portimi of power that had proved 
only an instruinent of mischief to himself and others. 

ft is now pretty ecmerally admitted, that the character of the 
individual human being is influraced by iropressionB received 
from the very commencement of its existence j that even at a 
very early age are imprinted marks that are indelible. At this 
period much, almost everything, depends upon the mother. If 
she understands hm duty and performs it, the happiest results 
ma^f bd ksaked for. If she neglects it, the crasequences are 
deplonUe—especially to the wretch wh^ she Ins brought into 
ihe'wdriiL 

In the piesant stale of. society, there are few mothers who do 
lany higaae^aem the. term Auwjthe duty of watching over the 
My edncatieii chUditei.i and-^taero am few meu who 
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bavfi not at some period of their lirea had/rerton CD regret the 
ignorance and folly of those who had the gare of forming their 
infant minds. Or those few mothers^ it is not likely that any 
c6nstderable proportion would belong to a class, of which the 
folhawing representation is given by tM Honourable Mrs. Qore, 
allowed to ne one of the best and most faithful depictors of 
aristocratic and fashionable manners. 


**Now [loquitur Sir William Wyndham] there's that daughter 
of iny worthy oeighboilf. Lady Monteagie — JLrfuIy StapyUbrd 
I meana fine ketub of fish she has mode of it! For full ten years 
after Maigaret Monteagie married, it was Lady Stapylford here—Lady 
Stapylford ^ere—who but Lady Stapylfbrd Lady Stapylford's new 
chariot at^c birth*day—Lady Stapylfbrd'S' masked balls—Lady 
Stapylford’s diamonds at Carlton House—were as regular matters for 
newspaper discussion as the Slave«Tradc, or the annual debsde on 
Emancipation. And all this time, how was her family going on, I 
should like to know ? My Lord was either at Newmarket, or playing 
hundred-guinea whist, by daylight, at Brookes’sher hop^l son 
was tying fireworks to his tutor’s pig-tail;—and her hi^-starved 
servants, baulked of their bounl-woges, were forced to live on the 
veuison and pine-^>ple left from her Ladyship’s entfurtainments.” 


Such being the mother, and such beini 


it could not ^ expected that she wool 


ft her public occupations. 
Id attend vety closely to 
domestic duties. Her own education having been so bad, it is 
not at all probable that, il^ she did attmid ever so closely to the 
nurture and training of her children, her doing so would producie 
any widely beneficial reatftts. But in the case under considera¬ 
tion, the mother does not attempt this. She commits W 
charge to hirelings—she devolves upon strangers the most sacreil 
duties of her condition. Even where the parents do intmfere 
with the persons to whose chai 
children, 
children 

—in a word, in ignorance and vice. 

Thus is commenced the formation of the character of the 
youthful aristocrat; and the termination does not belie the 
commencement. The immediate gratification of its animal in¬ 
stincts. is common to- it with the o^er animals in whom reason 
is weak and appetite predominates. For this it is not to be 
blamed. It only-obeys the tide of its bl6od,%e im^lses of its 
nature, drifted along in thatMiery curroit and compulsive 
course.’ Like other animals in a state of savage nalare, ito. 
pleasures are of the aensds, dnd Uhe them ii seeks the, 
tion of its desires throu|^ theii^trametiUdity of vU 
it knows no other mode. Chnhptto n wett-hred dog 
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bred one, or one state of nature. The wild dog growls, 
snarls and barks nt^oo, (it is well if it docs not rend you into 
the bargain), and snatches fiercely and eagerly at what it 
desires to possess. The lame dog has been taught that iu criii- 
sulting the gratification of his denres, he must also cousult^thc 
will of othersin otlier w'ords, he must be conskleratc of the 
feelings of those about him. This consideration greatly sharpens 
his faculties, as well as improves his manners. It sots him to 
devise expedients by which he may aUain his end. Dogs have 
been known to display a degree of prudence, nay of political 
sagacity, in adapting their means to their ends, that left many 
human beings far bmiind. ^ 

To the cries, which the infant finds the most effeSlive means 


of attaining the objects of its desires, succeed the threats and 
violence of the older child. The boy yet unbreech^d, learns 
that kicking is a more eficclivc argument than crying. 
By such training is generated that intense selfishness which 
has been often remarked as characlerixing the aristocratic class. 
For there is no association formed in their minds between their 


own happiness and that of others; as would be the case, if 
the gratification of their wishes were made to depend in some 
degree on the will of those about them. This is not peculiar 
to aristocratic, but extends to all 8|X)iled children; who arc pro¬ 
verbially selfish. The others however, who have to make their 
way in the world by their own exertions, necessarily gel rid 
of much of it. The aristocrat has uol this arivanlsurc; and it 
is one of the worst features in hisdot, that, except in very 
rare and extraordinary instances, he has no opportunity of 
really knowing what the world iu which he lives is made of. 
Haunted from his cradle to his grave at once by liis parasites 
and bis passions, jie lives without learning the philosophy of 
life, and dies iu his ignorance. With respect to the statement 
in the Quarterly Review as to the efiects 4if public school 
erlucatioii, that argument shall be noticed presently, when it 
becomes necessary to follow the pupil to public school uud 
University, and tiiose other schools *in which the English 
nobility are formed to virtue.* But first a few words more 
uiiiet be given to the subject of what is called his selfishness; 
for the purpose of comparing that point of his character with 
the oorresponding'one tn the character of the poor man. This 
is the more called for at present,- as tiie Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners and the evidenee upon wiiicli it is founded 
have tended to'set in a strong light the vioes superinduced in 
tlie lubbnrtog iMptUaiKin by-ilw mal-adminiistfation of the Pooi- 

Laws, and ia some cooftiied minds to generate a notion 
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lliut tliotfii viccii me tlic indigenous and h|i0litando4s gvowlli of 
poverty, mid not the forced and artificial*fti^iJnctiun of vicious 
iustitutioiisT Such minds would have mrifed at a conclusion 
cwsiderably nearer to the truth, if tfiev had decided that the 
vi^s of tlie Aristocracy are ^le natiiraf and necessary produce 
of uiiboi|nded wealth and irresponsible power. The Poor Law 
Commissioners have ransacked heaven and earth for arguments 
to palliate the vices of the magistrates. They are great on 
the virtues of the magistrates, they are eloquent on the excel¬ 
lencies of the magistrates, they enlarge even to overflowing, in 
what Hobbes would have termed their' copiousness oriaiiguajgc,* 
upon the beneficent acta of the magistrates. The reason or all 
this is evident, The magistrates Lmong to the powerful class ; 
and honour and glory be to Power, now and fur ever! If the 
many had been the pnweiTiil, like the Suvercign Multitude of 
Atlicns, their loyal Comniissiuners would have found in them 
the germs of all talent and all virtue. 13ut as it is, the 
multitude could look fur no such discovery in the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Throughout the whole of that 
voluminous document, amidst many arguments to palliate the 
vices of the rich, there scarcely occurs one woul in palliation of 
the faults of the pour. For this the Commissioners are not par¬ 
ticularly deserving of repiehcnsion, ns they merely acted like all 
liuiiian beings whu ubey the laws of human sonsation. Resides, 
their business was nut to discover the virtues of the poor, but 
the vices springing from (he inal-adiniiiistratioii of the Poor 
Laws. Tins accordingly they have done ; and they have done 
their duty. « 

It is one of the most important problems that could be uflercd 
to tlic coiihiderutiou of uninkiiiil, to determiuc in what degree 
respectively the vices of an Aristocracy and of u nation,—of the 
governing rich and the governed poor,—necessarily inhere in 
either condition. Above has ,bceii shown the extreme proba¬ 
bility of the existence of selfishness in the Aristocratic class, 
from the effect of early training;—or it should rather be said,from 
the effect nut merely of early training, but of the influences 
that act upon them through life. Tlie followin'^ is an illustra¬ 
tion of the priuciiilc, from Mis. Core’s * Pin Aioney/ She is 
speaking of an old woman of rank. 

'She belong to nobody,—was a bore to everybody {—end ex^ 
cepting when Lady A. or Lady B. IukI a phicc to find for « favourite 
servant, grown too troublesome to tie kept in their own estaUlsh* 
nienty—or a tradesman b> rceommeiul wliosc failure must eusuro the 
prompt puyiuout of their own triennial bill,—she was vowjiorriy 

tnittbWd by the vUiti or iiniNirtaiiUifiiof her fosbioiiable a^ahmitowce. 
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Even when r nrds wcic first issued for the Ash Bank brcokfiiHt, they 
had been rcceive<if\ wkh coldness or conteni|it. What cun that 
foolish old woman hicun by giving a f§te ?** cried Ludy A- “ Who 
in the world will travel twelve miles to look at her mnuutebai^ks’ 
tricks ?’* exclfiimcd Lady B j—and ail the idle loungers of soetty, 
being satisficfl that something befter would present itself ua the 
appointed dayi threw their cards of invitation into the tire^ and dis¬ 
missed Lady Olivia from their recollections/ 

* But it happened to be one of thase London seasons when agricul¬ 
tural distress, or the distress of the manufacturing classes, or sonic 
other national disaster which could not possibly produce a rcactiuii 
on the pockets of the higher ranks for two years to come, was univer¬ 
sally quoted os a motive for dismissing one out of three French cooks, 
and sencling back Collinet and MusanI to Paris in ragged coats. Not 
a ball was to be heard of for love or credit j the select coteries expanded 
not a single inch in compassion to the general desolation $ and even 
Alumck's^so brilliant when relieved by the variety of other entertain¬ 
ments, became branded ivith the fatal epithet of foif/oarsperdrcorwhcn 
thus nflbniing a sole and unchanging point of reunion. Miintnias 
who had a numerous progeny of angels in white satin to distiose of, 
grew distracted; young gentlemen wlio had looked forirard to the 
season to dance themsdves into fosbion and the dining-out line of 
business, sat despomling over their oflScinl desks, or retired to the 
rc-perusnl of their tailor's bills in tlicir monotonous lodgings j-—it 
was nil as dull as a rainy hay-time in a pastoral county/ 

' Under such circumstances, the Ash Bank entertainment soon rose 
to a premium; and a few days of fine weather having brought* the 
fashionable world into a rural mood, it was admitted that I^uly 
Olivia's shrubberies were as propitious to sweet sentiment os Ken¬ 
sington Ganicns; and that, as her ladyship was a come-at-able jicrsun, 
not rendered fastidious by the freciucney ainfroutine of her ciitcriain- 
juents, everybody would go and take everybody,—that is, '^every¬ 
body'* privileged by their own standing in the world to take liberties, 
'fherc scemcii a probability that the despised Laily Olivia would 
assemble on this occasion all the select vestry of fiuihion,—from 
whose meetings she was herself unanimously rejected/ 

Now compare with the above the following character of (he ' 
poor, given in a communication made to the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners by Mr. Ostler, a person of great experience in the 
matter. 

_ ^ ' The poor deserve all the attention wc can give them ; they arc 

f '' 'rateful and respectful to their suiieriors, and must kind to one anollicr. 

f treated with hnrslkness, contempt or neglect, they will resent it, 
and they have n right tu cif> so; but let any one inaiiifest an interest 
in tiKsir concerns, adilrcss them kindly, assist them with discriinina- 
iion, refuse, when necessary, with mildness, and reprove with temper, 
and he will never reason to complain. As the almoner of public 
charities, I have bm brought into contact with tbutisaods of them of 
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all grailcH, from the rcs|}cctablc artizan down to the im|Ir4«ncd felon, 
or the wretched iiiiiiatcb of the lowest abodes of yice. 1 have never 
been treated with ilisrcsjicet; and liavc far more irequently had reason 
to^lush at the excess of their gniUtude,*than to reproach them for 
iiii\ankfuliicss; their kiiiducssYO one aiudher in their distresses is 
inost\excniphiry and affecting. When pleading for a neighbour, they 
will indecti represent the absence of every claim upon themselves, and 
their inability to afford any assistance j but when the aid they have 
been soliciting has either bwii obtained or denied, they will cheerfully 
divide their morsel, and perform voluntarily and gratuitously every 
service. Their faults are on the surfoce, and are often nothing more 
than that coarseness of manner which belonn to their station ; but 
whoever will study them tlioroughly, will oe compelled to admire 
their general character, and will feel it an enviable privj}^ to 
be enabled to relieve distresses in' which it is impossibleMiot to 
sympathize.' 

The concluding sentence of the above quotation contains if 
not the explanation, what leads to the explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon. Rank, from the polish of manners which it takes on,— 
one quality of that polish being to conceal deficiencies,—is 
enabled to simulate, to a certain extent, knowledge and wi^om 
and even virtue. 'The coarseness of the garb not only physical 
but moral and intellectual, in which poverty is necessarily 
arrayed, produces an cfiect directly the opposite. It conceals 
thu real existence of those qualities, the semblance of which 
wealth and rank so ostentatiously obtrude upon attention. 
Thus first appearances are all in favour of the latter, all against 
the former. 

In the evidence of Mr. Ostler quoted above, tlie kindness of 
the poor to one another is said to be most exemplary. This 
IS what the analysis of the case would cause to M expected. 
There is a deep philosophy in Viigil’s line. 

Baud ignora mail miseris succurrerc disco. 

When myself have felt hunger and thirst and cold and naked¬ 
ness, and the rest of the ills that follow in their train, 1 can enter 
into the suflerings of another whom 1 believe to feel Utem. Nay 
more, if i have but felt the fear of such ills, I can understand the 
feelings of others who tell me that they experience a similar 
fear. So is it with the poor. They have ex^rienced such ills 
themselves, and they can understand the sufierioga of others 
who complain of them. 

But it is not so with the rich. They have about the same 
conception of distress, as a man born blind has of scarlet or any 
other colour. They have lese, for they never try to obtain any 
conception of them. If you tell them you are sutiknng' from 
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want of inAiKy iu buy bread, and should therefore (cel obliged 
if they would dii^harge the debt tliey owe you, they will answer 
'Poor soul!’ or * Poor devil!’ much in the same tone tl\ey 
would address a troublesome gna( ; and turn their back ufluii 
you, or order their menials to shj.t the door in your face. When 
they distribute charity, it is rather from ostentation than syin- 
patny. It is not surprising that the founder of Christianity, 
when he commanded his followers to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and to visit the afflicted, should declare it to be very 
difflciilt for the rich to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

At the same time it is not afflraied that selfishness is confined 
to Aristocrats, or that it pursues only such objects as aiiiiual 

{ ileasures. Some of the most intensely selfish men ever known, 
lave been Democratic philosophers, men in whom the reason 
predominated and not the senses. The grand end of their 
existence was, like that of the Aristocrats and in fact of all 
other animated sentient beings, the enjoynicnt of the greatest 
possible quantity of pleasure attended by the least possible 
riuantity of pain. But their pleasure diflTered in kind from 
that of the others, u greater portion of it being intellectual than 
animal} or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, a greater 

I wrtion of it being of the imagination than of the senses, 
f you asked them, they would tell you that the end of their 
existence was the general good,—the greatest hapiiiness of 
mankind. In reality it was honour, glory, fame. Their idol 
was, power under its least gross and most mthereal form. And 
to it they sacrificed with a constancy of devotion, only equalled 
by that of the most zealous worshippers at the altar of sensual 
pleasure. These solemn unimpassioned zealots, who regardcil 
with unutterable scorn all zealots but tlieiuselvcs,—these stem 
votaries of a ruthless philosophy who waged eternal war against 
every baser aim of helfisli nature’s,—pursued their object with 
an unflinching unity of purpose and a recklessness of human 
weal or woe, worthy of a Regent Orleans or a Colonel C«'harteris. * 
In comparing the rich and poor, there is another fwint of 
comparison that presents itself, The evidence too which can 
be made use of, is of an authentic character. It is extracted 
from the evidence of Lord liruugham before the Select Cnmiuittee 
of the House of Commons on the Libel Law, in June J 3^. 

' Even supposing the stemp laws could lie rarried into full eflcct, 
urc there not stamped newspapers which do mldress themselves to tliut 
line of personal atiose and obscenity; and siip|x>sing wo could carry 
iiMo effect the laws against those publieatious, wouuTthe atauip have 
tii^'iFuU efibet of preventing it ?—J certainly do not tend noany Bncli 

IWblications; for 1 leed but one paper, and not that every day | but 
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I have at tiiiios liuil occasion to see, chiefly protcssionally^publicatiutis 
of the grossest nature, regular stamped newspapers, coiihiitung t\ic 
grossest libels, and which appear to me to carry pil a trade in personal 
blulhiLT, not uuinixcd with obscenity. There has sprung up a class 
of iniblicatjons within the lost foVtceii years which 1 believe did not 
exist M>cfore s but in one p;irtiAIar they appear to have operated 
beneficially, for they seem to have formed a sort of drain for the other 
ncwspuj)cra to carry of their worst trash; for 1 do not think so much 
slander is to be found in the daily pnjiers of late years. Since those 
weekly papers have been carried on, the respectable papers have 
become ashamed of it, and have nut dealt much in it.* 

It has been supposed by some persons that the lower classes arc 
desirous of that sort of reading j has your Lordship found that writers 
of that kind aildress themselves to the lower classes exclusively ' My 
experience is very little in those papers ; :is I am gcncruliy the olyect 
of pretty copious abuse in them, I do not feel bound to rcniil them, and 
still less to |Kiy for them. 1 do not go out of my way to avoid them, 
but I certainly do not go out of iny way to read them. I have seep 
them occasionally, and my experience would lead me to say, not only 
that they are not adapted to the working classes, but that those classes 
have no taste at all for what they deal diicfly in* Every writer who 
publishes for the discontented part of the common people, abuses the 
institutions of the country and all public men $ but 1 do not think 
such writers abuse men's private character; they do not care to be 
]>er8onal, and to attack men's wives and daughters, and mothers and 
sibters) Ihuir readers, generally 8|»eakiiig, do not care for seeing 
private slander about individuals; that they do not trouble their heads 
about. On the contrary, I lliinL that the upjR'tUc for such vile and 
often indecent trash, belongs to the higher classes of the community, 
extending down to tlie middltiig classes. There arc some fieoplc 
uiiiong the latter wlio like to road the gossiping stories put in Uic 
newspapers. Tlioy say, Let us see what Lad}' so-and-so is doing 
with Lord so-and-so." Also men milliners, ladies' maids, and upper 
servants are, 1 believe, grcift {mtrons of these sort of puhlicaiions; 
and 1 have been toki by many gciitlcmm and ladies that they have 
found them in their servants' halls luid upt)er servants’ rooms Msry 
much. But no doubt it is the drawing-room tiiui furiiislies the offecUve 
demand fur such writings; and the iipiKT classes are very uigust in 
blaming the pa*s8 and its licentiousness, us they are so prone to do on 
all occuaioiis, seeing that they themselves affoni the market ibr the 
worst sort of scurrility.* 

It would appear from this, that it is not the much calumniated 
))Oor, that it is not the ' base rabble', the ’ teaally mob’, but 
Umt it is (be * higher classes of ilie comtnutiit]^/ who are the 
patrons of that riiialdiY aud scurrility, of lliat private slander, of 
that liceiiliuuaiicss of the press, which are so disgraceful to 
humanity. 13ul this is as mignt be expected. The man who earns 

his bread by his labour, whetbor of bis head or of^ hwdi, 
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is interested in public affiiirs in as fur as they may influence his 
own individual welbbeing by acting u|)on tne particular branch 
of industry in which he is engaged. lie has other matters to 
attend to than to inquife what Lady so-and*so is doing j^ith 
Lord so*and- 80 .*’ He is little so|:citous about such thuigs|;^ 

What's Hecuba to hW or he to Hecuba ? 

But the case is very diflereut with the Aristocratic section of 
the community and their pampered and lazy menials. Living 
like the gods of Epicurus, * in animi securitate, ct in omnium 
vacations munerum,’ they are little interested by the business 
of the world,—by which are meant the yseful occupations, 
guarding against the words being confounded with what they 
themselves might term business, viz. the frivolous or vicious 
pursuits that minister to their morbid appetites and Uieir idle 
vanity. But man is a finite being. As he is finite in his in¬ 
tellectual reach, so is he in his physical susceptibilities of 
enjoyment. To the dominion of a Sardanapalus or a Nero, there 
may be set no bounds upon earth; but the tension of the nerves 
of nis animal frame, hath a compass not wider than that of the 
meanest individual among the millions who own his sway. 
When that compass is attained, when that goal is reached, the 
ruler of the world may offer a province or a kingdom as a 
reward to the man who shall discover for him a new pleasure; 
and he may offer in vain. Such a state of things naturally pro¬ 
duces many beiiws so wretched and so depraved, as to be scarcely 
sensible of ‘ bemw their lowest deep a lower deep,’ and to feel 
it no increase of degradation to pander to the vilest Appetite, 
the most revolting vices of power. Thus were product the 
unutterable abominations with which the monster Tiberius, 
solaced the dignified repose of his retreat at Caprem. And thus 
arose the refinements in profligacy, which pcopleil with victims 
the Parc aux Cerfs, which gracra the orgies of Choissy and 
Trianon, and damned to eternal fame the otherwise forgotten 
names of the Regent Orleans and Lonis XV. These were * 
examples of what the despotism of 'one’ could effect. It 
was reserved for our own age to make the discovery of what 
could lj<i effet;ted by the despotism of * the few.’ 

But there is one set of circumstances under which the pour 
may bi> placed,—one condition of poverty that must nut be 
overlooked in an endeavour to investigate this question. 
It is that in which an attempt is made to confer upon poverty 
and weakness, the immunity from care and toil winch is 
usually regarded as the privilege of wealtli and power. The 
lesult has been, what it required little |iower of divination to dis¬ 
cover, to introduce into uie workhouse, and it may be added 
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the cottage, ' the worst ills that haunt the palace’*(to borrow 
the eloquent and apt language of T.ord Broueham), * and make 
the pauper the victim of those imaginary mamdies which render 
wealthy idleness less happy lhan lab^ious poverty*.’ ‘The 
dispensation of wrath,’ said hi^^rdship on the same occasion, 
' which appointed toil for the penalty of transgression, was 
tempered with the mercy which shed countless blessings upon 
industry—industry, thatsweetens the coarsest morse],and softens 
the hardest pillowt>’ This dispensation the English Poor-Law 
sought to reverse. It might as well have sought to reverse the 
law by which an apple falls to the ground and a planet describes 
its orbit, or the law in obedience to which tlie tides ebb and 
How. The inevitable consequence followed the experiment. 
Idleness acting upon that dangerous vacuum an unformed and 
iininstructed mind, produced its usual offspring. Unhappily 
the English pauper, like his brother idler the English rich man, 
had ‘ few exalted feelings, few desires above the low passions 
of ail uneducated savage.’ Having nothing to do, he felt the 
want of excitement. He sought it in the gin-shops or the 
beer-hoiiBCs,—in intoxication, riot, and licentiousness. He 
sought it at last, like Nero, in the terror and ruin of wide- 
wasting conflagration. Was this wonderful ? His whole educa¬ 
tion had furnished him with no other conception of pleasure, 
than what could be produced by animal excitementwith no 
other means of attaining any end he had in view, than those 
of terror and pain. As ye sow, so shall ye reap. If ye permit 
your rich men to have political power without earning it, ye may 
cx]iect to be badly, miserably governed; to be plundered and 
insullefl by them. If ye permit your poor men to have bread 
without earning it, ye may expect to be plundered and insulted 
by them too. On the one hand is the aristocratic idler, talking 
to you of the blood and breeding, the knowledge wisdom and 
virtue, together with the right to rule rob and insult, he 
/ inherited from his ancestor who fought at Creasy or Agincourt, 
or what is far more likely, was jackall_ to a T^idor or pimp 
to a Stuart. On the other hand the democratic proser, 
talking of the indestructible prerogatives of man,—his inalienaUe 
claims upon the soil,—and everything except directing atten¬ 
tion to the sources of the ill. 

The young aristocrat is sent at an early a^e to a public 
school, say Eton. Here the propensities which it has been the 

* Corrected Ri^port of the Speech of the Lord Chancellor in the House 
of liords, July 21, IA14, on moving the Second Reading of the Bill to 
amend the Poor Ijawi. p. 3«‘l. 

t Ibid. p.32. 
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buiiiness of his previous education to implant and foster, 
are not weeded out'but further nourished. In a late No. of 
the Quarterly Review (No. 103. p. 137) it is asserted that 
' it is at the public schuol that ^rth and wealth receive ^eir 
first, and their most salutary lestcuns of equality.’ Uow is this 
assertion borne out by the facts of the case ? On h/s first 
entrance at a public school, the boy becomes a fa^. After having 
gone through his probation of fagging, he has fhgs of his own. 
Thus without reference to his rank, but simply as he is a denizen 
of the school, he oscillates between the condition of tyrant and 
slave. A lit sei rit biimi/iier, aiit siiperlie domtHatiir; /ifiertaleni 
i/iiu: media est, me spernere mwlich, nee haliere scU. Thus 
the association already planted in his young mind by tlio whole 
of his previous ediicatiuii, between the ideas of pleasure and 
dignity on the one hand and of the exercise of tyriinny on 
the other, is further strengthened by tlie public-school 
discipline. 

The Reviewer continues; ' The aristocracy of title and 
fortune has its first collision with the aristocracy of talent, and 
is taught that it may be, and will, without strenuous exertions, 
be worsted, and be obliged to submit to confessed inferiority in 
the contest. It is first taught that there is sonietliing besides 
hereditary distinction, which is of importance in the sight of 
the public.’ This again, is not borne out by the fact. It is 
notorious that at several of the public schools, it is reckoned 
disreputable to study, or to read or * sap,’ as the cant term is at 
some; and the studious, reatlitig boy, or ' sap,’ is stibjcHsied to 
all manner of annoyance from the idle dunces, who will not con¬ 
descend to plod or study, and therefore conceive themselves to 
be lads of spirit. Names could be mentioned of persons, 
that would be considered very high authorities on such ii 
subject, who loudly expressed their delight, on their arrival 
at t|ie University, at finding themselves freed, in the pro¬ 
secution of their studies, from the annoyance, the persecution, ' 
and * bullying’ (that is the school word) of their idle or non- 
reading school-fellows. Whatever may lie the opinion of 
llelvetius and his disciples as to the equal susceptibility of 
mental excellence among mankind, experience furnishes the 
reverse of evidence of an equality of mental excellence at 
present. The writer of this has seen something of more than 
one school and University, in more than one country .of Uie 
more civilized portion of the giobe, and he con conscientiously 
declaim as the result of Ida experience, that witouever any 
question has to be decided by vole, tlie diinccH have iU This 
>H peculiarly the case at the English places od education, 
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whoro from Ihc qnnntity of wealth on tho side of*the dunces, 
they have more than even their numerical superiority to 
ilepeiid on. At school and at the University there always has 
hedii—(there has nut been tlm opportunity of ascertaining the 
cftecls of the llefurni Bill Ai that direotioii, but doubtless 
it will have effects in time)—a formidable confederacy of dunces 
who style tlicraselves ‘non-reading men ;’-»<men for example, 
who at Cambridge come into hall to be marked, (it wotdd be the 
very tjathos of low to dine there), and afterwards dine at the 
I loop or any other place of entertainment for man and beast, 
at a more christian-like hour than that of the (Jollege dinner. 
These sagacious persons have an instinctive dislike to ‘ reading 
men,' and let slip no hpportuiiity that presents itself of ex¬ 
hibiting their contempt fur the same. Even if one of their 
own ‘ sot’ fakes to reading, they consider him as having in 
some sort ' ratted,’ and now little hetlcr than half a man. 
Their talk is of eating anil drinking.—of dogs and horses.—of 
fox-hunting and horse-racing,—oi tandem and coach-driving. 
If it were not counteracted by other evidence, it might be 
regarded as evidence in their favour that they appear to devote 
more than the usual attention to the caluiuiiiRted part of God’s 
creatures, generally termed irrational animals. The walls of 
their rooms arc ornamented, not like those of Dido with 
])orlrnits of gods and heroes, but with portraits of dogs and 
horses, and the nrhievementa of the dog Billy. 'They vary 
their refined and elevated enjoyments with occasionally acting 
n play or dancing a quadrille together, to the no small annoy¬ 
ance of any unfortunate ' reading man,' who happens to 
Jive below. It is such men as these, who when any 
public occasion ]>rescnis itself of displaying at once their 
jiiiblic spirit and their high breeding, arc the first and the 
loudest to shout * StiiikuiniUcc!’ ‘ Down with the ministers !’^ 
to give a ‘ grmn for tho House of Commons,' and a ‘ laugh for 
the Dissenters.’ 

Even in the worst times of the history of our race, in the 
]U!riods when man’s lot was darkest, it was impossible to govern 
the world altogether without mind. Yet that there has boon 
marvellously little of it is so certain, that it has passed into a 
proverb Uudm parvA sapieuttA 8cc. In our own oligarehical 
government, a certain quantity of mind, of a certain itiforior 
quality, was required. And as even that quantity of that 

a uaiily however inferior, could not alwayfWe obtained witiiin 
le precincts of Uie governing or oligarnliical class, an impor¬ 
tation was required from the other masses forming l3ie com¬ 
munity. Great care was however taken, that this qtmhtlty of 
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mind should be employed, with the maximum of advantage to 
the employers, and mc minimum to the employed and the classes 
from which they were drawn. They were placed in as subordi¬ 
nate a situation as possible, with- some member or members of 
the oligarchical class immediatfVy over them to control and 
coerce if necessary. Then their superiors had all the mdrit of 
the work done, if done well; if fault was found, it all fell upon 
the subordinates. They might rise early and sit up late; they 
might devote all their time and all their powers to do efficiently 
the work of their superiors, or what was more, to enable them 
to np|)ear to do it themselves. They might sacrifice what 
is more precious than even time and labour,—honour. They 
might become tlie prostituted hirelings'of a ^rannical faction, 
tlie * base betrayers of their brother’s blood.' l^ey might desert 
tlie cause of the many from whom they sprang, for that of the 
few who hired them. They might pander to the most ]ierniciouR 
vices of power, and ' turn their very talent to a crime.’ They 
might share the fate of Sheridan and of Canning,—a far worse 
than * Lydiat’s life or Galileo’s end.’ But the gazette and the 
trumpet of fame, the sword of state and the gold-barred robe of 
honour, were not for them. They were not marked out by * birth 
and nature ’ to be of the rulers of the earth. They were not 
made of that * porcelain clay which alone was worthy to bear 
the stamp and crown of empire.' 

In suen a <sta||||pf things it was not to be expected that the 
' Aristocracy of^e and rank' should either feel or show much 
respect for the so-called * Aristocracy of talent.’ They knew 
that they were not only hereditary legislators, but hereditary 
statesmen. They felt assured that without the possession of 
any very extraordinary capacity, and without even any extra¬ 
ordinary exertion of the very mraiocre capacity tliey did possess, 
they could take at once a much higher place in the State than 
others after a lifetime of the most laborious estivation, and 
employment of the most capacious mind ever possess^ by 
man. What cared they for me display *of plebeian talent, or 
for the pal^ prizes that were offered to its exertion ? What was 
it 4 d them if it achieved a Univinity-scholarship, a flrst'class or 
a ijpBior-wranglership,—or even a fellowship,—nay more, an 
episcopal mitre or judicial coronet ? They knew well that the 
only worthy prize in the eyes of a man of powerful and 
capacious mind and lofty ambition, was bwnd its reach. They 
knew well tiiat bl^could never while ’ GHorious Coostitution' 
|ontinu^ inviolate,^pe substantially to sway the rod of empire, 
ft plebman might wield the pedagogue’s ferule or the lacquey’s 
wand, but the leading staff* was nil their own. , 
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It does not fall within the present design, to inquire how far 
the studies pursued at these places are ^jalculatM to fit any 
person for the liigh functions of Government. However ill 
calculated they may be, the Aristocracy of title and rank take 
especial care to receive little utriment from them, inasmuch as 
they .eschew them entirely. * 

The Quarterly Review farther says * 

* The trifling distinctions which are permitted to persons of rank in 
the great schools, os well as in the Universities, enforce little respect 
among the boys themselves; unless be is gentlemanly in his manners, 
courteous and unpresuming in his behaviour, the yonng patrician 
will oonie in for his share of that ruder discipline by which boys are 
apt to correct presumption and insolence. A plebeian boy will thrash 
an impertinent lord with most indiscriminating .impartidity, and a 
high-born dunce will be laughed at with as little scruple as the blunder¬ 
ing son of a tradesman.* 

In the above passage at the commencement, the writer has 
slipj^ in a very large assumption which 'completely vitiates 
the logic of the whole. He says * as well os in the Universities.* 
Now Oie writer, if he personally knows anything about the 
matter, knows that the case is totally different at the public 
schools and at the universities; so much so that boys who have 
been very intimate at a public school, often do not speak, or 
even bow to one another, when they meet at the University. 
This is the etiquette generally understood and observed; and it is 
more especially acted upon when there is a difference in the rank 
of the parties. The one whose rank is inferior, if a person 
of the orainary range of independent feeling, is naturally on his 
guard agunst ajppraring to make any advance* to court the 
acquaintanc^iiot liis patrician school-firilow.* The latter on the 
other hand, perhaps from the pride natural to his position, very 
possibly from mere shyness (for people of rank are shy as well 
as others, and often get the credit of being proud when 
they are only shy), does not make any advances either. The 
result is, tW intimacies between patricians and plebeians 
existii^ at school, often cease at the University; and the 
patricians almost invariably associate with one another, or 
sometimes with the coll^ dignitaries. In short at Ae Uni¬ 
versity Uie distinctions ore by no means * trifling,* but are on the 
contrary albimportant. 

At school the distinctions are certainly neither so marked nor 
so important; and there is even some appearitnee of an esta¬ 
blishment of equality. Buj^. the equality does not extend to the' 
mind. It has reference ramer to the young noble’s physidal 
education, which (with the exception of those eaae% pvtMlfly 

voh. xxuu^Westmmtter Etview, y 
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not few, where he is enabled to indulge in habits of gluttony and 
drunkenness), may be considered to be promoted at the public 
school. * A plebeian boy will thrash an impettinent lord.' So 
will a ‘clod’ or' snoi).’ But though-the impertinent lord’s arro¬ 
gance and insolence may be sonieij^hat checked for the moment 
by such thrashing, it never even fK that moment enlere his Iprdly 
craniuin to make the slightest admission of equality between 
his lordship and the plebeian boy his school-iellow, or * clod’ 
of the town or village wliei'e his school muv be situated. 

There remains to follow the course of the Aristocratical 
youth from the University to those schools ‘ in which the 
Kitglish nobility are formed toavirlue.’ It may be noticed in 
passing, that in one of those schools, Newmarket, lin may 
and generally does attend, while keeping his terms at the 
University, particularly if that University be Cambridge. 

Perhaps the school on the advantages of which the 
Aristocratic class most plume themselves, is foreign travel. But 
from passing a few months, or even years, in various foreign 
lands, what is got ? The colour of the skies, the form of the 
mountains, the general features of the landscape;—in nword 
some notion of tne face of external nature, that may supply with 
imagery the mind of the poet or the novelist. Some impressions 
nlso^are doubtless conveyed to the senaorium, of the outward 
form and bearing, of the food, clothing, lodging, and other more 
obvious accidents, or accidental diflerences of the various trilies 
they visit; some fainter and more vague impressions‘of their 
language and literature; and some sliU fainter and more vague 
of their character, their government, and laws. 

But it was not thus that the great anatomists of man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, the Aristotles, the Loekes, and the 
Hobbeses, were enabled to accomplish their task. It was by 
pursuing with the mind, the course so successfully pursued in 
regard to the body by^ the professors of anatomy. ' Our Chief 
duty here,’—says ]Vlr! King, a skilful anatomist, in a lecture 
which exhibits in its treatment of its subject an example of 
the _ physical .classification so important in conveying the 
rndiments of any science, yet so rarely seen in the. works'of 
the modern En^ish scientific men*, and is fv*ll calculated 
to show the application of Bacon’s metbodus phihtH^haHdi to 


* T||o breach tbemselvei are well aware of this defect of the Eiielieli. 

* 11 n'y a penonae,* sajw M. Uulsot, llbt. de la C3vr. Firaa. tom. I. p. iS. 

• qai ne due qn« ietanghde lont pen hsbllei b composer UttllVre, 4 )• com- 

puver rationellemeot et ertbtement tout enMqible, ^ oiv^Urifiner lea 
purliw,* Ac. ' ' . 

s^C 
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tha science of anatomy,—' is to study the body .mechanically 
by dissection. Wq ought also to iiivestigpie its intimate nature 
by chemistry; tb a^iply to its examination the principles of 
natural philosophy, in considering the inffuences exercised on 
it by other bodies of the universe; to observe it, during life, 
under the greatest possible uimber of circumstances of health 
and 'disease; to bring to its study the knowledge derived from 
experimenta upon living animals, made, of course, with tlie 
utmost caution to avoid pain;—and all this should be done in 
reference, as much as possible, to the i^ces and varieties of 
man; his position on the earth; his age, or period of develops- 
meat and decline*.' But this inductive method necessarily 
includes the possibility of effecting a complete and searching 
analysiswhich is impossible alike to the' assiduous students 
of the history of past ages,' as to the travelled exhibitors of 
* a few broken languages.’ 

Returning from bis wanderings to and flro upon the earth, the 
patrician hero considers his education as completed, and at once 
enters upon his high hereditary functions of legislator and 
atatesmao. How he performs these functions, may be learned 
from the observation of his recorded acts;—from the scrutiny of 
his roles, from the peruShl of his parliamentary speeches, but 
more thoroughly ana satisfactorily from the perusal of parliament 
tary reports. The inquirer will tuere learn, from the statesman¬ 
like depth and comprehensiveness of bis views,. but especially 
from the relevancy and sagacity of the interrogatories which he 
puts to the witnesses who have the good fortune to be brought 
before him, that the end does not belie the means, and that the 
man is what might have been expected from the education of the 
boy. 


Aut. IV.—if Tour through North America, together with a 
emiprehenme view o/ the Canadus amt United Statei at adapted 
for Agrieulivrai Emigration. By Patrick Shirreff, Farmer, 
Mungo’s Wells, East Ijothian.—Euinbuigh; Ballant)rqe and Co. 
8vo. pp. 47S. 


rpiIlS is the production of a mind of great observing end dis- 
criminating power, and which has given evidence in. the 
present work', of a store of nsefiil knowledge, which win be 
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looked for in vain in the flippant and perverted works that 
have for some years Jbeen the fashionable sources of British 
information on the subject of North America. ‘ 

Mr. Shirreff in his preface makes a somewhat unnecessary 
demand on his readers to overlook^ want of polish in his style. 
* as he is a farmer in the strictest •Sense of the word.’ Bn^ its 
freshness and vigour are well adapted to the subject and the 
view the author takes of it. He went out to America with no 
purpose of private speculation ; and he suffered no disappoint¬ 
ment. He laboured under no hallucination ns to his political 
creed like a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, who conceives 
he has only been converted from radicalism by a sight of 
American men and manners. His object in visiting America, 
was to assist a younger brother in the choice of a place of set¬ 
tlement. And in travelling for this purpose, he was led over 
the most interesting part of that great country, on which the 
attention of the humane of our own has become fixed, as the 
refuge of those whom our commercial restrictions are driving in 
yearly crowds from their native shores. He went out wi& a 
melancholy consciousness of the many disadvantages under 
which our fanners at home labour, paiQticulaiiy the Corn-laws, 
which have pressed more on the farmers than on any other class; 
their raised rents being a certainly increased obligation, while 
their returns lemain, from the chances of failing crops, in their 
original uncertainty. 

The work is divided into two parts; first an account of his 
tour, which is remarkable for its great extent and short duration. 
Between the end of May and the beginning of November, he 
crossed New Jersey and looked into Penn^lvania, he traveled 
over the greater part of the State of New York, and several of 
the New England States, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
he toimhed on the Missouri, and traversed the tenitory of 
Mjidiyan, and the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. He 
himself in his tour of whatever conveyance his line of 
gaijKy was supplied with, from a steam-boat to a wi^gon. 
^pPlbe want of an artiQcial conveyance formed no stoppage 
t^he traveller; who, failing other modes of progression, seems 
always to have been ready to walk, in which way much of the 
most interesting part of his journey was performed. Yet in his 
tour there is no appearance of inconsiderate hurry. He had 
always time to observe every object, animate and inanimate, that 
came tinder his view; and he seems never to have omitt^ an 
opportunity of observing the character and condition of the 
inhabitants'of the country. He had always time' to examine 
the aoil and its productions as well spontaneous as the results of 
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culture, and to make ddtourg to visit all interesting objects; 
while he invariably declined staying for 'mere pleasure, where 
he bad already satisfied bis desire of information. He seems 
duly to have appreciated evej^ comfort he met with, and most 
readily to have dismissed frc^ his mind the idea of seeking 
luxury where it could not reasonably be expected. 

It 18 curious to observe the treatment such a person may 
expect from the people in whose way he may be thrown, and 
under what aspect he is likely to see the inhabitants. He 
says }— 

' lliroughout the whole of my intercourse with hotels in the United 
States, I did not receive an uncivil answer, or experience neglect from 
any one connected with the establishment, and every request which 1 
mode was cheerfully complied with. The landlords are much less 
fawning in manner than those of Britain, but efjually civil and anxious 
to oblige.’—p. S88. 

He draws a broad distinction between courteousness of 
manner and mere civility. The former cannot be ascribed to 
the Americans.— 

' 1 was surpriseil at first,’ he says, * with the plainness of their man¬ 
ners—at the total absence of grimace and corporeal tokens of respect, 
with corresponding sounds of address, an expression of obligation or 
thankfulness seldom being heard. In courteousness the inhabitants 
appear os far behind the British, as the French exceed titem.’ 

On the other hand he remarks;— 

* The civility of all classes is so universal, that during my intercourse 
with the inhabitants I scarcely experienced an indication of insolence, 
and never observed that democratic sauciness which 1 was taught to 
expect among the lower orders. Every individual feels that he is 
independent, and never alludes to the subject.' 

There is one observation which, after all that has been heard 
of American want of principle, it is delightful at length to meet 
witli. After alluding to the knavery commonly imputed to the 
Yankees or New Englanders, he says;— 

* In the course of conversation I never heard imposition of any 
kind alluded to in terms of approbation; while honesty of 
character, and more especially among public men, was universally 
praiseil.’—p. 407. 

The second part of the work is what the author calls a view 
of the Canadas and United States, in which he has embodied a 
great deal of matter for which he seems not to have found a 
place in his 'Tourj’ but its more proper object seems 
to be, as a field for, bis general observatious, a^uments, and 
conclusions. As his arrangement however is uot quite systematio, 
the liberty will be taken of substituting the ftdlowing. 
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And di'sl,—^Who should emigrate ? It is bhvays _ a severe 
trial to leave one’s nal'ive land, to bid adieu to old friends and 
commence the precarious, work of making new ones, to jrenouiice 
the second nature of habit, ai^ encounter the discomfort 
and danger of a new climate. /In a country^ like _ America, 
recently and only partially settled, where the inhabitants are 
mostly engrossed in tlic eager pursuit of the first necessaries of 
life, there is little inducement to a mere man of pleasure to settle. 
Even the labourer and the mechanic will miss, on their days of 
relaxation, the delight of witnessing,' and the gay dream of 
the possibility of one day sharing, the parade and the luxury of 
wealth. There is an * all work and no play’ mipearance about 
the country, which strike a sadness into the European breast, 
when the wanderer or the emigrant drops for a moment 
the shield of his resolution, and yields to the luxury of reflecting 
on the joys he has left behind, contemplating them through the 
warm medium of distance and affection. 

It is not therefore the man who is oomfortable at home who 
should be tempted to emigrate, whether his comfort arise from 
the extent of his fortune, or the gratified moderation of his 
desires. There should be a strong operating motive, as a 
reposing point to the mind when feelings of discontent arise, and 
when the discomforts of the country or adoption are felt. There 
should be poverty or a want or prospect of success from 
exertion at home, or a restless ambition and bright prospect of . 
uc^iring wealth and distinction abroad. 

To persons in some situations, the advantages of emigration 
are pecularly tempting. 

‘ An ordin.*iry mechanic obtains one dollar per day, with board, 
including washing; and su{ierior workmen, engineers and millwrights, 
get from two to three dollars. Farm lalioarers arc engaged at 100 to 
ISO dollars a-feur (stiU with board). Female hbusa>servants obtain •' 
oae dollar in private fhmilieSji and from 2 to 2{ dollars ai>week iu 
hotels.' • 

This is in Illinois. And these rates of hire, especially when 
converted into wheat at Illinois prices, make a bright contrast 
with the wages of Common labour at homo. There are however 
some drawbacks. Besides the original expenset loss of time, 
and nrivations during the voyage and jonrney, which people of 
sumII means must aufier in passing from Britain to America, 
clothing is a great deal more expenstvo in that country than in 
this. The periods of engagement to labour ate shorter, and 
consequently there is a greater risk of time being |0Bt. In 
many of the richest settlements there is a great flesl of sfokness; 
and protTMlUNl form are common. Yet u may be consolatoiy 
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to those whose situations are such that prudence calls on them 
to emigrate, that the danger of sickness may be in a great 
measure avoided by temperance, cleanliness, and proper 
clothing. 

But me class to whom of til, the advantage of emigration is 
most obvious, is that of snialr capitalists who have a taste for 
and a knowledge of agriculture. On the prospects of such, a 
great deal of information may be had from Mr. ShirrefF, 
conveyed in calculations, founded on the known prices of land, 
labour, and produce, and the estimated returns in different 
situations, ana in different kinds of soil, woodland and prairie. 
And here allusion must be made to un uncontrolled, and as it 
would appear an erroneous, though not unaccountable preference 
for Illinois displayed by the traveller; to the utter comparative 
coudeiniiation of all other paits of America, especially the 
Canadas, to which he seems to entertain a peculiar aversion. 

In the Canadas Mr. ShirrefF saw many, both of the newly 
arrived emigrants and those who had been some time settled, 
subjected to a great deni of hardship, a large measure of the 
blame of which he ascribes to the bad principles and worse 
practice of the Canadian Qovcriiment, and to the intrifiies and 
puffs of theCanadaCompany aud other ex tensive land-speculators 
in Canada, by which many ignorant and credulous persons are 
induced to emigrate under false pretences, and many others are 
induced to settle in unfavourable situations. He had been 


particularly shocked by the exposure of the unfoitunate emigrants 
in their progress from Montreal upwards ; a way of approach 
which should never be taken from Britain to Upper Canada. 
If the baviiig of time and provisions on the passage, resulting 
from the superiority of the vessels that make it, and its shortness 
and directuess, be taken into account, the passage to New York, 
even in point of economy, is preferable to that by Montreal. 
The loss of life in the spring in some seasons at the mouth of 
the St. lAurence, is enormous. But the chief cause of suffering 
to the emigrants jpossing to the Upper Country, is the violent, 
and by many emigrants unlooked-for change of temperature to 
which tliev are subjected, and the certain exposure to these 
changes of all the poorer passengers, from the utter impossibility 
of finding shelter tor the shoals of them that travel toother. 


* At Coteau de Lsc,' says Mr. Shirreff, * our steamer took seven 
batteaux, or opea bo^, in tow. in one- of which 1 counted 110 
emigrants, of all i^es, who were doomed to pass the nig^t on bqaMl. 
Men, women, and dilld'ren were huddled together os close asinadave 
trader, exposed to the ana's rays by da]^ ^ river damp by night, 
Withool protection, tt wiHlropoasIble to look on such o gioup of 
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human beings-without emotion. The day had been so intensely hot, 
that the stoutest among them looked fatigued, while the females seem^ 
ready to expire with exhaustion. Conversation Svas carried on in 
whispers, and a heavidess of heart seemeil to pervade the whole assem- 
blnge. Never shall 1 foiget the countenance of a young mother, ever 
anxiously looking at twin infants sliii/bering on her knee, and covering 
them from the vapour rising from the river, and which strongly 
depicted the feelings of maternal affection and pious resignation. 
Night soon veiled the picture, and, 1 fear, brought no relief to the 
anxious mother. The navigation up ti.e St. Laurence in batteaux is 
accomplished by propelling them with poles, and is necessarily tedious. 
The accommo&wn is so wretched and irksome, that the emigrants' 
privations of transport may be said only to commence at Montreal, 
where they perhaps expect^ them to end.’ 


Mr. ShirrefF deserves great praise for the fearless manner iti 
which he exposes the system of deception that generally 
pervades land>dealing in Canada from its highest practitioners 
to the lowest. And if his zeal has led him into a severity 
sometimes perhaps excessive, it seems based only on a pure 
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whom lie discovers hi the error of assuming, in one of his 
published calculations of probable profit from the purchase 
and cultivation of a part of his land in the township oi Nichol, 
one crop too much as the result of four years cultivation. Tliis 
error however seems not one of the most dangerous, as it must 
be obvious to almost every farmer on reading the statement. 
It seems in truth to be an extraordinary oversight in Mr. 
Fergusson; and might with more propriety have been ranked 
under the head Q|||||iconsi8teiit zeal, than of pufling and 
exaggeration. Mr.i|PgusBon after visiting Upper Canada in 
1832, published an account of it, which has always been deemed 
a flattering one, though its truth has been unimpugned. And 
he has slmwn the sincerity at least of his own pubnshed views, 
by leaving an ind^ndent station and a comfortable establish- 
ment in Perthshire, and emigratiiur with six sons to Upper 
^Canada. A|| 

The general puffing system is thmlescribed by the author.— 


Q|||||iconsi8teiit zeal, than of pufling and 
.i|PgusBon after visiting Upper Canada in 


' The writers of private letters, the veriml tales of individuals, and 
the public journals, arc often called into requisition to laud and mis- 
represeut the coimt^, and the people of Britain oi^t to consiilcr the 
accounts well befinc giviiw them credence. In aMontrieal newspaper 
which lately reached noe, I observed a paragraph announdng that a 
yacht club bad been Ibnged at Goderidi, m which Captain Dunlop 
was pieskieat. At the time of my visit to Goderich, in the end of 
August 1899, tha popniatioo V*K chiefly snbdiMng uo flour and salt 
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pork, imported from Detroit The harbour eontained three craft of 
the smallest size, and I did not sec a boat nr yacht of any description. 
The youth of Britflin, who anticipates displaying at Goderich the 
uniform of a yacht club, and having the fair gating his triumphant 
entry into the harbour by the waving of handkerchiefs, may delay his 
departure for half a century.’ « 

* Captain A—in the township of Blenheim, was told by an tment 
of the Canada Company, that a stage coach would convey himself snd 
family from Hamilton to the projierty he had purchased. No such 
conveyance existed. On representing the imposition that had been 
practised on him to the managers at York" (Toronto), an abatement 
of price was offered. I saw the correspondence on the subgect.* 

He otriects to the syatem practised by the British Govern- 
ment in Upper Canada, of selling land to emigrants, only at 
auction and at the highest prices Mat can be obtained, on credit, 
and receiving payments by installments; by which he alleges 
many are induced to buy, who ought to be working to get capital. 
This plan does perhaps make way for a poorer c^s of settlers, 
than would result from the mode now adrated in the United 
States of selling for ready money only. But on this subject 
Mr. ShirrefTs view is subject to great doubt, like every other 
that interferes with free trade. The consequence of the low 
fixed price in the United States has been, that speculators have 
purchased up most of the land of good quality on all the lines 
of probable future communication, and the actual settler is 
deprived of the benefit of the low prices. These speculators have 
' the advantage of a previous knowledge of the country; whereas 
. purchasers with a view to personal settlement are generally 
from a distance. So that in practice, under the Unitra States 
system, the sfiecolator gets, what is gained to the Government 
in Canada. As to the payment by installments, it seems hard 
to prevent people from judging for themselves of the prudence 
of entering into such an agreement or not. But it surely would 
be a great convenience, if in every surveyed township there 
f were a fixed price put on the lands; so that intending purchasers 
might go straight to the record, as in the United States^ 
and buy whatever lots they might chuse, without further 
> trouble. 

' The British Government have made a most unprofitable 
• bargain in selling out to the Canadian Company a large tract 
of iTie richest laiHi in Upper Canada, at an extremely low price, 
and which the Company are not bound to pay till they have 
resold the land. So that the profit of the Company consists 
in simply pocketing the dtfierence. There is not even the 
excuse oi saving the expense of having Government Agents. 
There is a regular esUbliahment supported by Ooi^muient fbt 
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the sale of their lands. The Company in return has made some 
roads, in particular one through tlie Huron tract, whdre they 
themselves are the sole proprietors. And they have been the 
means of inducing a great number of industrious people-to leave 
Great Britain for Upper Canada.^ This Company has fallen 
under Uie most severe censure ol Mr. Shirreft'. And he is most 
decided, that, for the benefit of the province, it ought to be got 
rid of, or /breed to dispose of its land at low fixed prices and on 
stipulated conditions. 

it must be confessed, that from one cause or other, there is a 
great proportion of settlers in Upper Canada, who form the 
most wretched body of fanners within the range of Mr. Shiire/f’s 
tour. Driven from Britain or Ireland by the hard pressure 
of poverty, and unaccustomed to the sort of labour necessary to 
success in their new situation, many of them soon flag in spirit, 
and rest satisfied in comparative inactivity, in a state elevated 
only one remove from that they left. The manners of many 
of them are coarse in the extreme; and the idlest and the 
worst are most thrown under the view of travellers. It is in 
Canada, and not to the United States, Mr. Shirre/F says, that 
one is apt to be informed, by some emigrant just disenthralled 
from real or imaginary bondage, that the country is free, 
and that the speaker is above caring for any man. Thefje is a 
great deal of pseudo-amcricanism; and the caricature, as flsiial, 
is much less seemly than the object represented. The best part 
of the Upper Canada settlers do not seem to have been ^nose 
who fell chiefly under Mr. Shirie/Ts observation. His principal. 
course of travel was through the newest settlements, where no 
was fed ou the diet, to him most unpalatable, of ' fried ba^n 
21 time* a week.’ It is inexpressibly fatiguing to a British mm 
more particularly to a Scotch eye.dayafter day to thread region[^ 
of forest, changed occasionally, though it were flattering to sHy| 
varied, by uewTy'cleared fields, surrounded uniformly by tuat^ 
most monotonous and ugly, though most cheap and efficient < 
o/'all fences, the zig-zag rail fence of America. 

It was alter serving his npprOhticeship to the personal 
discomfort which must be endured by a traveller in tlieso newly 
settled parts, 1^ travelling in a waggon near 200 miles, along. 
roads cither of eorduroyt or of the natural surface of the^ 
forest not much the better for any change prior travel had 
efiPectedt and witli Uie stumps still standing,—to which he 
added tome excursions on horseback with accoutremCntt m 
defective tliat be aeems never to have enjoyed girths to his 
saddle,—that Mr. Bhirreff visited the Prairie country in the 

western United Statee. Hie eye was delighted with tbe long 
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unenjoyed freedom of vision, the novelty and ’beauty of (he 
prairie. 

• r 

* The works of man are mere distortions compared with 
tliusc of nature, and I have no doubt many prairies containing 
hundretls of square miles, exceed the Unest parks in lieanty as they 
do in extent. Sometimes I found myself in the mhlst of the area 
t.’ithout a tree or object of any kind within the range of vision ; the 
surfiice clothed with interesting vegetation around me, appearing like 
a sea, suggested ideas which 1 had not then the means of recording, 
and which cannot be recalled. The wide eximnse seemerl the gift of 
(Jod to man for the exercise of his industry; and there being Uo 
obstacle to immediate cultivation, nature seemed inviting the 
husbandman to till tlie soil and partake of her bounty.’>-p. 244. 

It is eetliiinly a blessed change from the laborious process 
of clearing the forest, to behold an open plain covered with 
luxuriant nerbage, and ready for the immeaiatc ipplication of 
the plough. The Prairie land may be ptoughod in spring; it 
will yield the same year a crop of Indian c<^i < l ; and in the 
autumn, without any additional ploughing, it is ready for the 
seed of a wheat crop to be reaped the year following. Whereas, 
during the first summer on woodland, labour must be employed 
in burning the wood; and the wheat crop, duriim the second 
after the cutting, is the first that is reaped. From this cii>. 
cuinstance poor settlers have a great advantage in b^inning 
on prairie. 

_ Illinois is the author's chief favourite of all the regions he 
visited. Nature has been bountiful to this State. Coal, lime, 
free-stone and clay abound, wherever wood is scarce or wanting. 
Mr. Shirred' saw everything in Illinois through a favourable 
medium. He seems never to have considered the remoteness of 
the prairie country he admired; but viewing it as the centre of 
the world, as it seems to be of natural agricultural productive 
wealth, he regarded its all but surrounding limits of navigable 
waters, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Warash, which flow into 
the giilph of Mexico, and lake Erie on the line of the St Law¬ 
rence, as connecting it with the best parts of the world beyouil. 
He dilates with delight on its extent of inland navimtion, in 
existence and in prospect. And in his enthusiasm he^nds his 
eye up the course of the Missouri, which approaches it from a 
distauco of 3,000 miles to the west, and Wks forward to a 
timo when by that route there may be a direct communication 
between Illinois and the richest countries of Asia. 

By the time the nudior had arrived iu Illinois, he had 
aOqltirml a more than madent ^ilosopher's disregard <ii- the 
smaller inconveniences of life. He performed the jouriwy- ftom 
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Detroit to Chicago on Lake Michigan in tlie first stage waggon 
that had ever traced the line, and in the first journey it mirae. 
From Chicago to Sipringfield on the river Illinois, he walked on 
foot; and the accommodation he sometimes met with, and the 
light in which be regarded it, can best be conveyed in his own 
words. He had been overtaken'in his walk, towards night-fall, 
by two young men in a waggon. With them he shortly arrived 
at a tavern called 'The Doctor’s,’ from its master being a prac¬ 
titioner of medicine. The house was a small log hut, and in it 
there were already, besides the family, two other travellers, one 
of whom was called ' l^nire,’ which denotes what is called a 
Justice of the Peace in England. 

' I was puszled to conceive,* he writes, ' where we were all to 
sleep; and at length four of us were shown up a ladder into a garret 
or cock-loft, in which there were two beds. I took possession of one 
in partnership with the Squire, who told me, before going to sleep, 
that he had lately suffered much from fever, and finding himself unwell, 
be had stopped here for the night, instead of proceeding to Chicago. 
On rising at-day break, I found two travellers sleeping on the floor 
at the root of the ladder, the doctor, jiis wife, and two children, 
lying in bed in the ordinary way, and other two children lying across 
their feet.’—p. 2S2. 

On one occasion he passed the night, among other company, 
with two Kentuckians, father and son, the latter a most com¬ 
plete specimen of a Kentucky ruffian. This fellow insisted on 
entertaining the author during the evening, with an account of * 
his prowess in fighting and gouging, which last word means 
thrusting out the eyes of an enemy by inserting the thumbs 
into their sockets. 

'The liousc was in all resiwcts a mean one, containing little 
furniture, and two beds, from one of which rose an emadatetl person, . 
labouring under aberration of mind, and to whom the house and lands 
adjoining belonged. I b^n to feel uneasy about the sleqiingoccom- 
nindaflon, as both beds would be required for the family, and there 
was no garret apartment. The landlord at length drew forth from the t 
corner of the room a dirty tick and covering, which were placed in the 
middle of the floor, and fiirmcd the sleeping-place of five individuals, 
who arranged themselves latitudinally on the (adlet. I was aoSious i 
fur an outside iiertb, in onler to have sea-mom in case of acriiicnt, but ’ 
the coiiiplaisancc of the gouger deprived me of this position, and I • 
found myself pliioNl for the night between the old man and his son. 
None of the tmvellers tlwug}it of unrobing; and after putting off my 
shoes, I laid my head on my knapsack, which was the only thing in 
shape of pillow to be had. My situation was far from enviable j 
fumes of vAisky and 8(|uirts of toimcco juice assailed me on every side, 
and I considenm the partner'of my bed more savage than the wolf of 
the fore8t.'«-p. 8S6. 
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* A more nice traveller might have been provided irith a cloalc, 
end have enjoyed at least a solo on the floor, for the few succes- 
sive nights he could not be provided with a bed. 

*I invariably,* he remarks, 'obtained a whole bed in hotels, and it 
was only in the huts of the remote parts of the country that I did not 
sleep alone.'—p. ‘252. 

Fever seems to have been ve^ prevalent in some parts of 
Mr. ShirrefTs tour. Indeed, in his pedestrian expedition across 
the Prairies of Michigan. Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, he 
seems to have visited more houses where it was. than where it 
was not. His conclusion, that this disease affects all newly 
settled countries, may be suspected of being too general. At 
least it affects them in extremely different degrees. He found 
fever and ague, he says, at Hyde Park on the banks of the 
Hudson, at Niagara^ Wliitby and Chatham in Upper Canada, and 
a great deal of it in the Prairies. Hyde Park is one of the oldest 
and most completely settled and cleared parts of America. But 
the same cause remains, and is likely to remain, for the conti¬ 
nuance of fever on the banks of the Hudson, that operates at 
the other parts where he found it,—viz. rank vegetation on the 
banks of a sluggish river. Wliere fever or ague is the result 
of the decomposition of vegetable matter on the bfst clearance 
of forest land, there is a prospect of its ultimate abatement. And 
this has been fully realized in the Genessee country in the State 
of New York, where fever was extremely prevalent on its first 
Settlement, and has now quite disappeared. But along the line 
of the all but stagnant waters in the extensive Prairies of 
Illinois and Michigan, where there is a deficiency of fall for 
draining, there is a melancholy prospect of a continuance of 
the evil. Mr. Shirreff has omitted to observe, that fever pre¬ 
vailed generally in the low and rich flats, while in the dryer 
ridges and more undulating surfaces, where the small streams 
run clear, the inhabitants are free frmn its ravages. And in 
crossing the Prairies, an acute observer may learn to judge, from 
^e situation of each house, long before arriving at it, whether 
^ he is likely to find half the family blanched with fever, or 
the whole wearing a healthy apjMarance. Unfortmhtely the 
richest crops are often got in the least healthy situatuma; and 
hence the numerous oases of settlements in the veryhot-b^s of 

In this respect the settler in Upper Canada has the ad¬ 
vantage. There thte finest land is often disposed along or 
near to streams, where tl|e spotted trout bears evidence of 
the Kvely running of the waters, and fever is comparatively 
^ncOmmon. There is a ridge of land in particular, elevated 
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from 200 to 300 feet above Lake Ontario, that extenda along the 
whole line of its northern side, at the distance of from twelve to 
twenty miles from the Lake, and of variable breadth, where'the 
land 13 of the most valuable quali^, and where fever is little 
known. On this ridge which Mr. Shirreff crossed, stands the 
village of Newmarket, which he visited. 

‘ The country from York (Toronto) to Lnke-Slmcoc Is generally well 
cleared and settled, the soil being chiefly loaai, carrying excellent 
wheat crops, anil seems Hlted for almost any kind of Inisbandry. It 
is difficnlt to classify the soil around Newmarket, which seemed well 
fitted for turnip growing, anil sucli ns would be consi{lercd of too soft 
a texture in the place of luy nativity, yet it was producing wlicat crops, 
witli stiff straw and large cars. The rnrm*luniscs seem comfortable, 
and the stumps arc chiefly removed. The surface is undulating, and 
free from stagnant water.’ r 

The fever he found at Niagara (the village), Wliitby, and Chat¬ 
ham. may be accounted for by the immediate vicinity of the 
Lake and its low banks in the first two instances, and by the 
flatness of the country and the conaeqneiitly stagnant waters in 
the third. 

The price of wheat as stated by Mr. Shirreff’ at Columbus, the 
capital of Ohio, which stands on the .line of canal from l«ko 
Erie to the Ohio, is fifty cents a hud|||l. At the large and 
flonrisbing city of Cincinnati on the OjP>, be states the price 
at fifty-seven cents. And in the Prairie country, at Springfield 
in Illinois, which though an interior town, has atill water com¬ 
munication with the Mississippi, it is as low as 37^ bents. 
Wheraas at Toronto and along the border of Lake Ontario, it 
may be stated at from 75 to 87^ cents. The common price at 
llochester on the American side of the Lake is one oollar a 
bushel. But tbeie is a tax of 25 cents a bushel on carrying 
wheat across the American line, which of conrse cymlndes alto- 
getl^r the wheat of Upper Canada, and confinesl^B the Mont¬ 
real market. This, however, it is hoped maWbe only a.- 
temporary evil. The Montreal prices are generally nearly the 
same as tjuise of New York, and sometimea high». And ^ 
though the navigation is not yet so easy, it is in the course of 
yearly improvement The Rideau canal, which cute oflp all the 
rapids from Lake Ontario to the island of Montreal, was opened 
to steam-boats in 1834. The wesfmm waters which have New 
OklasiMfer their mart, will never probably be eueh vMuable 
means of-cpnvejranco for agricuknral prodiee as those of the 
St JLiumaoe or the Hudson. The heat of New Orleans is too 
great mr kaepiog wheat; and. conseqnently the whole that is 
enried thew mual b^^bnroediately sold, a«a ofihip* in case of air 
over snpply, at a sacrifice of price. 
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I The eiluation, then, of Upper Canada on the Fine of the 
waters of the St. Lairrence, and with only a political, and there¬ 
fore probably a temporary exclusion from the Hudson, makes 
the land worth a higher price than is ^aid for land of equal, 
quality in Illinois. And the principal diiTerence of cost is in 
cutting and burning the wood; which, with fencing and preparing 
for se^, generally costs from 2/. IDs. to 3/. I Os, an acre on rich 
land. There is no ploughing lor the lirst crop in wood land, 
the ground being ready for the seed on the burning of the dry 
leaves Sic. on its surface, and which are consumed with the 
wood. White clover does not grow s|jontaneou8ly in Illinois, 
but it docs so in remarkable profusion in Canada; and red 
clover grows with a luxuriance unknown in this country. 
Grasses and clover may be sown with the first wheat 
crop in Canada. And the land may be allowed to lie in pasture 
or meadow, the greatest desideratum in such a country during 
the seven or eight years necessary to rut out the generality of 
the stumps ; the process of clearing being in the mean time 
continued over the rest of the farm, and the wheat being raised 
on the newly cleared laud. 

Lower Canada is by no means so interesting a country in an 
agricultural point of view as its Upper neighbour; but in 
romantic beauty it far excels it. And there is an ap- 
.{irarance of cheerful gaiety, and a conrteoijsness of manner in 
the people, which operate as a charm on a European traveller, 
jiist emerged from the downright Lluntiiess and plainnesa of 
the west. 'I'he forefathers of the French population of Lower 
Canada emigrated long before there was a republican idea in 
France. And it is strange to witness how their sons have im¬ 
bibed the liberal notions of tlicir neighbours without a shadow 
of their rudeness.* Their long cherished dislike of the Americana, 
is a sufficient safeguard by which, under existing circumstances, 
and with fair treatment, to attach them to their British eon- 
*^ion. But the idea of being mixed up in the same govem- 
/ ^ with the U{>per Canadians, and so outvoted by Britialt 
'* grants in their favourite objects,—which was threatened 
' rang Lord Stanley’s administration of the Colonie8,r*-waa as 
’ jtBteful to them aa the idea of the government of ^e Ameii- 
‘‘m. Their present position will call .'for much wisdom and 
jf^rocarance on the part of the British Government 
/ The Government of each of tlie Canadas tesemblw die British- 
Constitution in having three estates,- -a Governor* a Legisfaitit* 
(Council, and a House of Commons,.—endued in a coaudenhle 
degree with parallel powers and fandtions to our King, Lordisilld, 
■Cemmons at home. TfaeGovetmer is nominated by the • 
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during pleasure. The members oF the Legislative Council are t; 
nominated by the King for life. And the Commons are chosen 
by the people of the province. There is at present a quarrel 
Jbelween the House of Coninions of liOwer Canada and the other 
two branches of the Government. The misunderstanding had 
its origin, in part, (fur there were many grievances), in a claim 
by the Commons to certain property at present occupied as 
barracks by British troops, but of whicli the (Commons claim 
restitution to certain schools, to which they maintain it properly 
belongs. The Legislative Council and the (rovemor, are said to 
have behaved ill in the matter;—refusing to sanction the restora¬ 
tion of the property to the desired object, after having once 
admitted the justice of the claim. The Commons have, in con¬ 
sequence, exercised the full extent of their powers against both 
the other estates. They say the Legislative Council are too 
much under the influence of the British minister of the day, and 
form an intolerable check on their liberty. They tlierefnre 
demand that this body should be made elective by the peojile 
like themselves; and they have entered into solemn resolutions 
to vote no more supplies till these demands are acceded to. In 
this way the Governor and the Judges have already been two 
years without salary. And their prospects of getting any arc 
even diminished by the latest election. The question must 
therefore arise. Will the British Government dispense with a 
Governor,—or pay him themselves,—or give up the Canadian 
House of Lords to popular election,—or make war on Canada t 

Mr. ShirrefF is an admirer of the Government of the United 
States. A project of a law for diminishing a duty on salt, hud 
been submitted by the State Legislature of New York to the 
people, with a view of obtaining a knowledge of their dtisires on 
the subject; and when the author returned to New York from 
his tour in the West, he had an opportunity of seeing votes 
taken on this subject by ballot. It is no part of the constitu¬ 
tion, either of the United States or of the State of New York”, 
that the legislature shall consult the public on each individual { 
law before passing it. But about the law in question there was 
a peculiar delicacy, seeing the duty had been mortgaged to 
defray a particular State obligation, which might ultimately 
require to be paid from another fund; and they considered the 
matter as somewhat beyond the bounds of their commission, the 
affair having been arranged with third parties by their predecessors, 
and at the period of their election not deemed li kely to be mooted. 

The author throws a portion of merited ritlicule on the I 
author of'Men and Manners iii America,’—1st, fur his vagaries 
on the inherent principle of destruction, which he pretends to 
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see in the system of popular government. 2ndly, for his ima¬ 
ginary 'society of workies’ in New York,! combined to prevent 
the education of the rich beyond the degree of knowledge of 
the common labourers, lest the last s'liould be over-reached in 
the government. And 3rdly, for confounding political liberty and 
equality, with a necessity for indiscriminate social intercourse. 
That able writer has himself pointed out the existing safe¬ 
guard to the American Constitution, — vir.. that ' the great 
majority of the people arc possessed of property* and have a 
stake "in the hedge.’ Can he not open nis eyes to the extent 
of seeing, that the very nature and genius of their laws is to 
diffuse property, and that their freedom from the laws of primo¬ 
geniture and entail, which do indeed require an Aristocratic 
Government to maintain them, is a provision for the conti¬ 
nuance of the safeguard whicli he has pointed out 1 


Art. V.— 1. Discourse of Natural Theolofiy, showing the Nature of 

the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. By Menr}*, Lord 
Brougham, F.U.S. &c.—Fourth Edition. Knight. 1835. 

2. Observations on Lord liroughanisDiscourse of Natural Theology; 
chiefly relating lo his Lordship's Doctrine of the Jinmaterialili/ of 
the Human Sliml as proved by Psychological Phenomena, &r. By 
Thomas Wallace LL.D., one of his Majesty’s Counsel at Law 
in Ireland, &c., &c. Ridgway. 1835. 

3, Ttro Words on Lord Brougham's and Dr. Paley’s Natural 
Theology. By A. C. Ir. Jobert, Member of the Geological Society 
of France ; of the Society of Natural History of Paris ; of the 
Academy of ('Icrmont Fcrrand ; Ac, Author of Bcscarclies 
relative to tlic Fossil Mammifers, Ac. Late Editor of the 
Ocologicul Journal.—E. Bull, llolics-strcct. 1 S.35. 

Discourse of Natural Theology is a very importaut book 
for several reasons. The whole country is in a state of 
^excitement on the question of Church property and influence, 
and whether its incorporation with the State is at all necessary 
to the true interests of either; while the subject of the Discourse 
is in itself of serious weight, affecting our belief and conduct 
here and hopes of an hereafter. The public mind which has so 
longbeen almost exclusively absorbed in politics and the means 
of Meeting practical reformations, is thus suddenly opened, and 
at a critical moment, to considerations which have hitnerto been 
coiifiiied lo a comparatively insulated class of abstruse thinkers; 
while this class has never yet obtained any fair hearing with 
the public, but has uniformly been opposed by irrational bigotry, 
sectarianism, and self-interested zeal, alarming the imagination, 
vui., xxin.— U'eslmiasterJiei'iew. z 
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prejudices, and fears, till the slightest chance of logical discus¬ 
sion was utterly superseded; for the fierceness of intolerance 
will listen to no arguinents, whether sound or futile, except 
such us chime in with its |)rojudicnte opinions. The popular 
])usition of Lord Drougluim has occasioned hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, to reilect for the first lime on these subjects, and 
will occasion thousands more; and it is clear that his identifica¬ 


tion with the Society for the Dilfnsion of Useful Knowledge, 
and with the peripatetic Schoolnu.sler who is at home as well 
as ‘ abiOtuI,' will exercise an influence over the. heads of fdinilies, 


and con'tequcnlly over a considerable portion of the ' rising 
genrrution.’ I’rom these circumstances the publication of this 
hook at the ])resent time is an event that is not unlikely to be 
of more senons importance, both osteii-sible and latent, than 
anything which the press has originated for many years. 

bpiiuons about this book are divided and opposed. The 
iiiajurity of what i.s called the ‘ reading public,’ seem to consider 
it an admirable and scientific production; subtle thinkei-s 


and c!o.sc reasoncis seem agreed in denying that it possesses 
any very high merit, either for originality of matter, or logical 
argumentation, i^erhaps there is an intermediate class, among 
u'iintn it is accounted a hasty assumption of dogmatic proof 
with regard to subjects beyond the range of the human faculties. 
'I'fio acute author of the ' Confessions of an English Opium 
Kalt.-r,’ in a recent number of a popular periodical, has given 
it as bis opinion that Paicy ns a philosopher, is a jesi,— 
tlie di'igract; of the age. If theio be any Iriifli in this verdict 
against I he text-book of the I'niveiaities, then Lord Hroughnin's 
‘ Discourse’ can be of little value unless it supersedes by its 
superiority all tlic fancied advantages to be derived by the rising 
generation from rending those works of which it is put forth as 
an iiiiistratioii. Whether a repiini of the able Abridgement of 
Tucker’s Light of Nature would not have rendered the present 
‘ Discourse,’ together with the rcpublicatioii of Paley's works,# 
nnnecessaiy as far as the ainoiinl of knowledge is concerned— 
to say nothing of the Bridgewater Treatiscs,~iniglit be a 
(picstion in the minds of many. 

1'hat Lord Brougham is one of the first men of the time, is a 
tolerably general opinion; and the vulgar abuse with which 
liis maligners of the adverse faction assail him, is at least a 
negative proof of his Hii|)eriority. Tho.se who arc conscious of a 
deficiency in argument, iisiiully supply its place by a redundancy 
of scurrility, Ileason always wiii.s iii the end, but has little 
fbtiiice of finding its level until prejudice and party rancour are 
exhonsfed, or ‘come round' as truth mnltipiies its adherents 
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and advocates. It is generally admitted tliat had Lord 
ILoiigliam coiic|:ntrated his powers on rfBy one of the sciences, 
he would piubahly have been the greatqlil of his time in that 
particular science, and his name Wbuld have gone down to 
posterity \;ith (hose of Linnaeus, Hunter, Herschcl, Uentham, 
&c. liut he has dispersed his intellect over so wide and diver¬ 
sified a field of law, politics, experimental science, gciieml 
education, and now of theology,—that his admirers cannot but 
see that from the very fiict of his having done so much in each, 
he might, have done far more in any one. The originality, and 
the common-place, contained in the present volume; the acute 
and laborious reasoning, with the frequent feebleness and care¬ 
lessness -j here the elabordtc erudition, and there the substitution 
of declaration fur its absence; the satisfactory moral courage in 
one page, and the vexatious submission to conventional prejudico 
and Ignorance in the next; are sufiicient proofs of the loregoing 
remark. 

The Introduction describes the arrangement of the subjects, 
and defines terms. Natural Theology is distinguished from 
Natural Religion. The term Theology is used to express the 
science of which Heligioii is tlie subject. Natural Theology is 
also limited to the knowledge and attributes of the deity; as 
contradistinguished from Natural Religion, which speculates 
concerning his will and our most sacred hopes and duties. 
Thu term moral, as applied to obligations, rights, duties, is used 
ns synonymous with ethical, and contradistinguished from 
intellectual or mental. Again spiritual and menial are used i^ 
o|)posilioii to natural and material. Thu mental faculties are 
divided into intellectual and active. The term active expresses 
the ])o\vers of llic passions and will; and is employed in oppo¬ 
sition to the intellectual, or speculative aitd reasoning powers. 

' Thus the science of mind—say Melaphyxlvof science—may bo said 
to consist of two great bninclie.s, the one of which treats of existences, 
tlic otiicr of duties. 'J'lic one accordingly has been termed, with 
gicut accuracy. Ontology, speaking of that which mj -the other. 
Deontology, speaking of that which ought to be. The former, how. 
ever, comprehends pro|icrIy all physical as well as mental science. 
The division which appears upon the whole mubt convenient is this: 
'J'liat metapliyncttl science, us contradistinguished from physical, is 
either jaychological, which treats of the faculties both intellectual and 
aetive, but treats of existences only ; or moral, which treats of rights 
and duties, and is distinguisiiuble from psychological, tiiough plainly 
comicctcd witli it nearly as corollaries are witii the propositions from 
wheiiru they linw. Then pliysicul truths, in one rus])ect, come nntler 
the same head with (lie first branch of metaphysical truths. Rhysiral 
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as well as psychological science treats of existences, while moral 
science alone treats of dulies.’ 

'According to a like ^arrangement. Natural Theology consists of 
two great branches, r>ne resembling Ontology^ the otlier analogous to 
jycontology. The former comprehends the discovery of the existence 
and attributes of a Creator, by investigating the evidences of <lcsign 
in the works of the creation, material as well as spiritual. The latter 
relates to the discovery of his will and probable intentions with regard 
to liis crcatnrcsj their conduct, and their duty. The former resembles 
the phy.'^ical and psychological sciences, and'treats of the evidences of 
design, wisdom, and goodness exhibited both in the natural and 
spiritual worlds. The latter resembles rather the department of moral 
science, as distinguished from both physical and psychological/— 
Disvountc cSr. p. 8. 

It does not seem very appropriate, by any ' analogy’ or ' re¬ 
semblance’ to apply the title of Deontology, or what * ought 
to be,’ to the will and intentions of the Deity with regard to his 
cieatures. But this mode of expression is too common with 
theologians. 

The chief originality of the present work consists in a 
systematic attempt to render Natural Theology a regular science 
' the truths of which are discovered by induction, like the truths 
of Natural and Moral Philosophy.’ It is an attempt worthy of 
the very vigorous and original mind of the versatile and inde¬ 
fatigable author; with what degree of success however, remains 
to be seen. The ' Discourse’ is not an cx])osition of the doctrines 
of Natural Theology ; but' explains the nature of the evidence 
upon which it rests,’ and endeavours to prove? it an inductive 
science. ' Secondly, the object of the Discourse is to explain 
the advantages attending the study. The work therefore is a 
Logical one.’ 

The First Part treats of the nature of the subject, and 
tlie kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology rests. It 
is divided into seven sections. 

' The is intrmluctory, and treats of the kind of evidence by 
which the truths of IMiysical and Psychological science are investigated, 
and that shows there is as great an appearance of div rity between 
the manner in which wc arrive at the knowledge of dificrcnt truths in 
those inductive sciences, as tlierc is between Hie nature of any such 
inductive investigation and the proofs of the ontological bninches of 
Natural Theology. But that diversity is proved to bo only apparent } 
iitid hence it is inferred, that the supposed difference of the proofs of 
Natural Theology may also be only apparent.’ 

' I’he second section continues the application of this arfsument to 
the Physical brunch of Naiuml Theology, and shows further proofs 
thut the first brunch of Natural Theology Is ns murli an inductive 
science as Physics or Natural Philosophy. The first section comparer] 
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the ontological branches of Natural Theology with all inductive 
science, physical well fis psychological, second compares the 

physical branch of Natural Theology with L)iysical science only/— 
Diswarge p. 11. • 

These two sections are clearly and ably argued. The author 
observes that the merely contemplative pursuits seem divided 
into two classes; 'thosoiwith which we are conversant lliroiigh 
the medium of the senses, and those with which wc are made 
acquainted by reasoning only, or by the evidence of things un¬ 
seen and unfeli.’ 

* To the one class of speculation belong the inquiries how matter 
and mind are framed, and how they act; to the other class belong the 
in(|uirics whence they proceed, and Avhither they tend. In a word, 
the structure and relations of the universe form the subject of the one 
branch of philosophy, and may be termed Human Srinice ; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of its other branch, and 
is termed Divine Aciewee, or Theology' 

* It is not to be denied that this classification may be convenient; 
infleed, it rests u|K)n some real foundation, fur the s|)CCulations which 
comfiosc these two branches have certain common differences and 
common resemblances. Vet it is equally certain, that notliing but an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or a superficial attention to it, 
can permit us to think that there is any well-defined boundary which 
.se|)arutcs the two kinds of philosophy; that the methods of investiga¬ 
tion arc different in each; arul tliat the kind of evidence varies by 
which the truths of the one and of the other elass are demonstrated. 
'I'lic error is far mure extensive in its coiise<|uences than a mere 
in.iccuraeY ^f classification, for it materially impairs llie force of the 
proofs u|H)ii which Natural Theology rests. Thu proposition which 
wc would place in its stead is. That this science is strictly a bnincli of 
indiietivc philosophy, formed and siipiuirted by the sume kind of 
reasoning upon which the Physical and Psychological sciences arc 
founded. 'J'his iiiiporiant |K)int will be cstablishoti by a fuller 
explanation; and we shall best set about this task by shewing, in 
the first place, that the same apparent diversity of evidence exists in 
tlic different subjects or dejmrtments of the branch which we have 
termed Human science. It seems to exist there on a superficial 
examination; if a closer scrutiny puts that appearance to flight, the 
inference is legitimate, that there may f>c no better ground for 
admitting iiii essential difference betweeu the foundations of Human 
bcicncc and Hivine/-—/K wmiw <5^^. p. 18. 

The Hiilbur shows that by plae.ing Natural Theology among 
those studies which nre conversant only with tilings unseen and 
iiufeit, the force of the proofs on which il rests is impaired. 
All uur knowledge comes originally through the nicdiuiii of the 
senses, and he urgiies that the same ruUae>ie8 may be assumed 

with reference to Natural and Mental Philosophy, as to Natural 
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Thcbl(»gy; uiid that they arc equally dependent on inductive 
Teasoning. Wc cun orly reason of things unseen and iinfelt, hy 
reference to tilings wo f>an' seen and fell. The author does not 
cxpresslv Miy this; but it is u logical inference. The following 
is';i good illustration of pan of his previous argument.— 

*%}9J , 

SSo wo are acquaintod with the cflFectsyif heat j we know that it 
oxtoiuTs tlio'(liinrnsions of whatever mutter it penetrates; wc feel iU 
effects upon our own nerves wlieii siihjoeted to its o|ieratioii ; 
and we stb Mtsin .uiginonling, licpicfying, and decomposing 
other bodies; hut its existence as a separate substance we do 
not knoWj except by reasiiiiiug and analogy. Again, t<» wiiich of 
the two classes must wc refer the air? Its existence is not made 
known by the sight, the smell, the taste; but is it by the touch^ 
Assuredly a stream of it blown u|K>n the nerves of touch pnxiuces a 
certain efloci; but lo infer from thence the exi'^teiice of a rare, light, 
invisible, and iiiqialp.iblc fluid, is eleurly nn o]>oraUon of reasoning, as 
much that vihscli onal^les u.s to Infer the oxi&tenec of light or hcul 
from their perceptible etfects. ilut furthermore, we arc ucciistumod 
to speak of seeing motion ; and the reasoner wliom we arc supposing 
would certainly cla*<5 the pheiiomcnu of mechauio, and {mssihly of 
dynamics generally, ineluding uatninomy, under his fir^t head, of 
thing** known immciliatcly by the senses. Yet assuredly nothing cun 
he more certain than that the knowledge of motion is a ticriuctioii of 
rrusoning, not a {K-rcoption of .sense; it i.s derived fnnu the eoinparisoii 
of two poMtions; the hloa of a change of place is the result of that 
coiupariKin uttauuMi hy a short process of roasmiiiig ; and the estimate 
of velof ily is the re.suU of another process of reasoning and of recol¬ 
lection.'— DigamrAc p. 21. 

We see u iiody moved, and liciioe the twislcnei' of a principle 
IS interred. (JomparUou of positiuii or change of pluce^ could not 
be made or ponu-ivod excejii throimli niuUTuil agency. Motion 
lueuris that souiolhing is moved; ami fuitlier than tliU nobody cun 
possibJy know unylhnig of what it is me/zZ/n/Zy. A discussion 
of thin latfo^r question would hrad to labyrinthine and rriiitless 
Cartesian inquiries into the essential nature ofKpacc, extension, 
substance, &c. of which Locke niul iiinst other philosophers very 
wisely confosb their ignorance; and ihcncc into the subtleties 
of Aristotle and Zeno, cnticerniiig the rcu'iiziin and the plenum^ 
and the divisibility or indivisibility in of llie particles of 

space unci time, tending on the part of the latter to a negation 
of the existence of motion altogether; unless the arginneut be 
cut short by agreeing with Bishop Berkeley, that * great and 
small, swift and slow, exist no where without the mind, being 
entirely relative, and clianjjing us tho frame or position of the 
organs of sense varies. Ibeexteurtion therefore which exists 

without the mind, is neither great nor suulh the inutiou neither 
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swift nor dow; that isj they are nothin^^ al all/ [Principles of 
Ilunum Knowledge, sec. xL] It is evidont how niucli these 
elaborate disquisitions concerning thniiahicli appears a sitnple 
])hysiGal fact, lend to strengthen his* Lordship's argument as to 
the dilliculties that surround even the pliysical or experimental 
sciences, 

* I'hus, then, tlicrc is at once excluded from the first class almost 
the whole range of natural plulosuphy. Itut arc we quite sure that 
anything remaiiiH which when severely examined will stand the ic.^t' 
Let us attend a little more closely to the tilings wliicli we have passed 
over ha^itily, as if admitting that they helongcd to the first class.' 

* It is bald that we do iu>t see light, and we cerlainly can know its 
existence directly hy no other seiibC hut that of sight, hut that wc see 
ohjcH^tc variously illuminated, and therefore that the existence of light 
is an inference of reason, and the iliversity of colour an object of sense. 
Hut the very idea of diversity implies reasoning, foi it is the resnU of 
a comparison, and when we nllirni that white light is composed of the 
.^cven primary colours in certain proportions, we slate a proposition 
whicli is the result of much reasoning—reasoning, it is true, founded 
npon sensations or im|Tres>^it)iis upon the senses i but not less founded 
upon such sensations is tlie reasoning which niakeo us believe in tlio 
existence of a body called light. The .^anic may be said of heat and 
the phonomcna of heated iaidies. I'iie existence of heat is an infer¬ 
ence from certnin phenoinenn, that is, certain enVci*' prodiircd on our 
extoriml senses by certain liodies, or certain changes which lho^c 
setibCs undergo in the neiglihonrhood of those IknUos^ hot U is ni>l. 
more an iiifcreiice of reason than the proposition that heat extends 
or U(|ucties iKulies, for that is inorcdy a C4)n<‘lnsion dmwn from com- 
]>aririg our sensations occabioiieil by the external objects placed in 
V arying cireuuistanees/ 

‘ Hut can we say that then' is no process t»f reasoning even in the 
simplest case which we have .supposed our reasoncr to put—tlie 
existence of tlic three kingdoms, of nature, i»f the heavenly bodies, of 
the iniiul ? It is certain that llieie is in ow-r> one of the^c ta&es a 
process of reasoning. A eorinin sensation is created in the mind 
through the sense of vision; it is an iiifcrenec of reason that thib 
iinisL have' been excited by something, or must Inivo had a oaubc. 
That the cftu.se niiisl have bi'cn external, may pusbibly be alloweil 
to be another inference which reason could iiiuk*' unaided hy the 
Gviileiicc of any other sense* But to discover that the cause w.ib at 
any the leobt distuiicc from the organ of vision, clearly required a new 
proceHS of reaKoning, considerable experience, and the indications 
of other senses; for the young man whom Mr. Chcselilen eoiiclied 
for a cataract ut first believed that every thing he snw touched 
his eye. Kspericucc and reasoning, therefore, .ire re<|uiied to teach 
us the cxtsteiicc of external objects and uli that relates to their 
rrlatiuiis of sisc, colour, motion, habits, in a %vord, the whole 

philosophy of Ihcni^ uiubt of course be the result of still longer and 
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more complicated processes of reasoning. So of the existence of the 
mind : although uiuIouljU!dly the process of reasoning is here the 
shortest of all, and the. least liable to deception, yet so connected 
arc all its phenomena with those of the lM>dy, that it recpiircs u 
process of abstraction alien from the ordinary habits of most uieii, to 
be jiersiiaded that we have a more undcnialilc evidence of its st'purntc 
existence than we even have of the separ^ existence of the body.'— 
Discourse p. 23. ™ 

The concluding sentences are sufEciently Berkeleyan ; but it 
is difficult to give an unqualified adinUsion to the ‘ separate 
existence’ of that principle * all of whose phenomena arc con¬ 
nected with the body.' The author tcTuiinatcs this first section 
by iterating the position, that * there is no real ibumlalion tor 
the distinction’ hitherto made by those whom his Lordship 
designates as ‘ superficial reasoners' and ' imperfect logicians,’ 
between ’ the different objects of scientific investigation and 
that the evidence in all cases ' is of the same kind, namely, the 
inferences drawn by reasoning from sen-sations or ideas, originally 
presented by the external senses, or by our inward con¬ 
sciousness.’ Hence, Natural Theology is to be considered as 
one of the inductive sciences. 

The Second .Section, which coinparr.'s the physical branch 
of Natural Theology with Physics, and tends to the same 
purpone as the foregoing, contains numerous instances of 
that style of language whereby theologians arc so apt to 
lower our ideas of tlie Deity by associating divine attributes 
and emanations with human faculties and labours. The eye 
being an achromatic instrument, and the discoveries of 
Newton having taught the laws of optics and the different 
refrungihility of rays, these truths were ‘found to have been 
actfd upon, and consequently known by the being who created 
the eye.’ But it was ‘reserved for Mr. Dollond to discover 
another law of nature—the diifercnt dispersive powers of 
different substances,’—and it was then ' ouserved that this 
truth also must have been known to the maker of the eye, for 
upon its basis is that instrument framed Jar more perfect than 
the achromatic glass of Jhlload* Now, with all respect for 
Newton and Dollond, docs not (his mode of comparison savour 
too much of a triumvirate ? Again, * That beautiful instrument, 
so artistly contrived that the most ingenious workman could 
not imagine an improvement of it.’ p. 20. The Deity is 
also said to possess a ' hand skilful in inochaiiism, and acting 
under a knowledge of dynamics;’ and to be ‘ thorouglilv ac¬ 
quainted with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as perfectly 
skilful in workmanship.’ 
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It is much to be doubted whether the feeVmc;s are 
inspired with elevated impressions of isupreme power and 
beneficence, in proporlioii as iheologiansT aie pleased to he 
coiijplimentary. Let it be admitted however, that his Lordship 
exposes himself to less reprehension on this score, than many 
writers that might be named, ilis observations on the structure 
of the Plauetury System*aic free from these objections, and 
characterized by that simplicity which in such subjects carries 
with it an inherent grandeur. 

* The influence of gravitation, which is inseparably connected with 
all matter us far ns wc know, extends over the whole of this system; 
so that all those bodies which move round the bun—twenty-three 
planets including their satellites, and six or seven* comets—arc 
continually acted upon each by two kinds of force,—the original 
projection which sends them forward, and is accompanied with a 
similar and probably a coeval rotatory motion in some of them round 
their axis, and the attraction of each towards every other body, which 
attraction pn>ducc8 three several cfTccts—consolidating the mass of 
eueli, and, in conjunction Avith the nUatory motion, moulding their 
forms—retuining each planet in its orbit round the sun, and each 
satellite in its orbit round the plnnct—altering or disturbing what 
would be the motion of each round the sun if there were no other 
bodies in the system to attract and disturb. Now it is demonstrated 
by the strictest process of matlicmatical reasoning, that the result of 
the whole of these mutual actions, proceeiliiig from the universal 
influence of gravitation, must iioccssarily. in consequence of the 
-'|>eeuliar arrangement which has been described of the orbits and 
masses, and in <*uiise(|ucnce of the law by which gravitation acts, 
produce a constant alteration in the orbit of each body, which 
alteration goes on for thousands of years, very slowly making that 
orbit bulge, as it were, until it reaches a (*crtnin shape, when the 
alteration begins to take the opposite direction, and for an equal 
number of years goes on constantly, ns it were, flattening the orbit, 
till it reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then the bulging 
again begins \ and that this alternate change of bulging and flattening 
^ must go on for ever by the same Iuav, without ever exceeding on 
cither side a certain iHiint. All changes in the system are thus 

|ieriodienI, and its perpetual stability is completely secured.The 

reasoning u|M)n this subject, I have observed, is purely matbe- 
inaticnl i but the facts respecting the system on Avhich all the 
renMMiing rests are kiHtwii to us hy iiuhiction alone; consequently 
the grand truth res|H*cting tl\c secular disturbance, or the periodicity 
of the changes in the system—that discovery which makes the glory 
of Ltigrange and Laplace, and constitutes the tiiumph of the Integral 
CalciiluR, whereof it is the fruit, and of the most patient course of 
astronotiiical observation whereon the analysis is grounded—may 

h hundred omitted here bg uh error of the Ed. 
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most Justly be classed i^s a truth Imlh of the Alixcd Muthcinalies and 
of Natural Thenlngy-f-for the theologian only odds a single short 
link to the chain of thdphysical astronomer's dcmonstrntiuii, in order 
to reach tlw great Artiticcr from the phenomena of his system.'— 
Viscoime I’P- 39—W- 

llierc is a fine passage lit this section, illustrative of the 
means of investigation possessed those who are learned in 
comparative anatomy. The process by which a few bones, or 
a decayed bone foinid in a forest or a cave, may be gradually 
traced by close inspection of the shape, extremities, texture, 
and other circumstances, to the animal of whom it unuc formed 
a ]iart, is ably described. The following passage displays 
considerable graphic, though somewhat grotesque power.— 

‘ In these curiousi inquiries, we arc conversant not merely with 
tlie world before the tiood, but with a world which, befon' the flood, 
was covered with water, and wirich, in far earlier ages, hiul been the 
habitation of birds, and bca«ts, and reptiles. We arc carried, as it 
were, several worlds back, and we reach a period wlicn nil was 
water, and .slime, and mud, and the waste, svithoul cither man or 
plants, gave resting place to enormous beasts like lions and elephants 
and river-hofscs, while tlie water was tenanted hy lizards, the size 
of a whale, sixty or seventy feet long, an«l hy others with huge eyes 
having shields of solid bone to protect tliem, and glaring from a neck 
ten fi'ct in length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles covered 
with scales, opening the jaws of titc crocodile, and expanding wings, 
armed at tite tips with the claws of the leopard.’—/)is«»«rse p. 

The Third Section compares the psychological branch of 
Natural Theology with [Psychology, and argues very ably in 
some respects, the trutb of the former from obscivalioii of the 
nature and faculties of the huinuu mind, and from the reason us 
well as instinct of animals. 

The noble author very properly informs tlie public, lliat 
Paley’s woik ‘ is chiefly taken from the writings of Dcrhani, 
deriving from them ita ivliole plan and much of its substance, 
but clothing the harsher statements of his original in an at- ‘ 
tractive and popular style.* He tautologically adds in a 
note, that ' this observation in no w'isc diminishes the peculiar 
merit of the style.’ Now, why should iiut Lord Hroiighaui 
Iiave told the world in plain language, that Pulcy was 
a wholesale ulagiarist. In his Natural Theology he lias nut 
once so mnen as mentioned Derham’s Physico-Theology, nor 
even its author’s name. In the preface to his Moral Philosophy, 
Paley himself says, * I have scarcely ever referred to any other 
book, or mentioned the name of the author whose thoughts, 
and sometimes, possibly, whose very expressions 1 have 

adopted.’ This is an honest admission certainly, and a cool 
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one. After which ho says in the same page, * I make no preten¬ 
sions to perfect oniginalitY.’ Surely this rtiodest admission was 
not quite necessary ; but he adds ‘ 1 claim* to be souiething more 
tlian n mere compiler.’ That something is easily awarded. If 
from Palcy’s very popular works, all his palpable obligations to 
Derliairrs Physico-Thcology, Tucker’s J.ight of Nature, and a 
mass of other authors (Tucker being the only one he has nominally 
acknowledged) were abstracted, there would remain nothing of 
the popular Paley, but clever adaptation and a clear style. 

Tliere arc several instances in this * Discourse,’ of style that is 
loose, careless, and illogical. Thus, * The influence of habit 
upon the exercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond ex¬ 
pression.’ That depends on the value of the habit. ' Curiosity is 
proportioned to the novelty of objects, and consecfuently to our 
Ignorance.’ It is rather proportioned to the degree to which such 
novel objects excite the imagination. Curiosity is also said 
to be ' mure powerful in projiortion to the ignorance in which 
we arc.’ This is a non sequttur; for if a clown knows nothing 
of astronomy, it is must probable he has no curiosity to know. 

‘ It is undeniable that at! this [the desire of coininimicating as 
rvcll as acquiring knowledge], might have been differently 
arranged without a malcnar alteration of our intellectual and 
mural constitution in other respects.’ It is anything but un¬ 
deniable, or at all events there arc good reasons for doubting, 
whether any arrangement made by the Deity could possibly be 
' different, without a very material alteration the ramification 
of which migiit extend through the whole system of inoi'at or 
physical nature. In a brief and meagre account of the passions 
and feelings, it is niprely said of lore that it' tends to tlie coii- 
tinuatioii of the K|x‘cies.’ The affections are also treated in the 
same circumscribed manner, as merely tending * to the rearing 
of the young.’ This is reasoning on liio principle of Wombwell; 
it is the philosophy of the menagerie. Sympathy is ‘ excited by 
distress and by weakness,’ and notbing more is said of sym¬ 
pathy. as if distress and weakness were its only legitimate sub* 
jects. ’ hear is the teacher of caution, prudence, circtini- 
spectioii, and preserves us from danger.’ It very often gets men 
into danger, by causing them to .stand still where they ought to 
be alert, or to retreat wlien tiiey ought to advance. * Such is 
the process of reasoning by which we infer the existence of 
design in the natural aud mural world.' 

The Fourth Section 'examines the value of the argumentam 
k priori, and shows that it is sufficient for the purpose to 
which it is applied, being of limited extrut, and tiiat even in 
iliis extent it is not essontially distinguishable from indnotion, 

or the argumentum d posteriori. 
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Dr. Clarke endeavours to show that ‘ the existence of s]mce 
and time (or as he terms it, duration) proves, the existence of 
something whereof these are qualities, for they are not them¬ 
selves substances,’ and * cites the celebrated Scholium Generalc 
of the Prindpia,' concluding ‘ that llie Deity must be the 
infinite Being of whom these are qualities.’ Lord Brougham 
refutes this by arguments that may lead a disciple ol the 
Berkeleyan philosophy to conjecture that his Lordship entertains 
a similar theory. 

' But to argue from the cxi<«tencc of space and time to the existaicc 
of anything else, is assuming thiit those two things have a real 
being independent of our conceptions of ihcm ; for the existence of 
certain ideas in our minds cannot be the foundation on which to build 
a conclusion that anything external to our minds exists. I'o infer 
that space and time are qualities of an infinite and eternal being 
is surely assuming the very thing to be proved, if a proposition can 
be said to have a distinct meaning at all which predicates space and 
time os qualities of anything.' 

' Again, if space is to be deemed a quality, and if infinite space 
be the quality of an infinite being, finite space must also be a 
quality, and must, by parity of reason, be the quality of a finite 
being. Of what being? Here is a cube of one foot within an 
exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of half an inch diameter and three 
inches high in the Torricellian vacuum. M'hat is the being of whom 
that square and that cylindrical space arc to be deemed ns i^unlitics ?' 
—Ducourse p. 84. 

The author proceeds to argue, that ' if infinite space is the 
quality of an infinite being, iiitiiiitc distance must Ixi the quality 
of an infinite beitig also.’ It is very much to be doubted 
whether any distinct ideas can be formed of either, and whether 
his lordship (p. d(i) is not labouring under a degree of halluci¬ 
nation in supposing, the latter especially, so easily to be 
conceived by generalization and abstraction. In attempting 
to understand infinite distance, f. e. an interminable right line 
from a fixed point, the mind only reiterates the same idea,' 
after a few efforts, and without any sense of belief in the 
immense progress intended. As to infinite space and duration, 
Locke considers it absurd for anybody to suppose he has any 
positive ideas of them. In short, it is impossible for any one 
to have any clear conception of space, except as fixed exle’tision 
or progressive distance; and in the latter, the mind will soon 
be thrown back upon itself with unavailing reiteiations of the 
same confusing recommencement. 

On arriving at the Fifth Section it becomes necessary 
to take some notice of a very thankless subject, the contro¬ 
versies about which have occupied philosophers as well as 
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RophUtB in almost every age, and without any dilvantage to 
human nature, or even to science, except that of having dis¬ 
covered the impossibility of arriving at any positive knowledge. 
But even this negative advantage is now snatched away, by a 
dogmatic assumption of proof from a high quarter, after the 
' good old orthodox style,’ which is likely to lead to much dis¬ 
cussion. Perhaps Lord Brougham conjectured that the long 
silence which has been maintained on the question of the 
materiality or immateriality of the human mind, amounted to 
'giving consent’ to the latter doctrine. The appearance of 
Dr. Wallace’s Observations must ere this have convinced his 
Lordship that such is not the case. This section, however, 
contains various anecdotes and speculations which will be found 
very curious and amusing. The motive of Dr. Wallace is 
laudable,—that of stojiping a useless controversy; and as he is 
a master of the subject and an acute logician, a summary of 
the respective arguments may be interesting. 

Dr. Wallace commences with a few words in explanation 
of his object,— 

' The following Observations are written by one who, firmly believing 
in the Immortality of the Soul, acknowledges his ignorance whether that 
soul be material or immaterial. It is also liis firm conviction, that 
certain knowledge on that subject is neither attainable by man in his 
present state of existence, nor necessary fur tho government of his 
concerns, either as they rcs^iect this world or the next.’ 

' The very recent publication of Lord lirougham’s >^rk on Natural 
Theology, however, not only expresses his decided opinion that the 
mind is in its essence immaterial, hut ]irofessc8 to prove that it is so, 
and that its immateriality is essential to its existence in a future state. 
Iking persuaded that the revival of that disputed question is, in many 
ways, injurious, and that the immateriality of the soul is neither proved 
by bis Lordsliip, nor provenhlc, the writer oflbrs tlicsc observations to 
recommend a sus|X!]idcd opinion, where certainty is unattainahle.'<-> 
Ob/ierralioHs p.iiL 

The ' Observations’ open with an elegant and no less just 
comparison between Lord Broughaqi and Necker, who when 
* dismissed from the councils of Iiis wtfortuuate sovereign * did 
not yield either' to chagrin or indolence, but applied his leisure, 
his learning, and his talents, to a work which has raised him 
as a man, a philosopher, and a Christian, much higher than 
he could ever nave ranked as a statesman, had he remained in 
the high office to which his private virtues had called him.* 
A great statesinnn must be a philosopher, and yrt it is ques¬ 
tionable whether Lird Brougham is not greater as the former 
than the latter. Dr. Wallace then proceeds with an eulogy, 
at once handsome and appropriate. 
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* It is delightful to witness in our own tinics^ a still more striking 
example uf this kind—a nobleman of tlic highest order of intellect— 
of the most extensive and varic<I acquirements in every branch of 
human learning, after 'having passed youth in the discharge of the 
most arduous duties of a lal)orious professioiii to which were early 
added those of a political writer, an assiduous and unwearied legislator, 
and finally, those of one of the highest and certainly one of the 
most anliious offices in the state^it is, I say, truly delightful to see 
such a man, when delivered from, or escaping the weight of oHiciul 
labours, resuming with renovutcil cnc-*gy the philosophical pursuits 
of his earlier studious life. Such a man is LonI liroiighain; who now 
gives to the world, ns tlie first-fruits of his resumed liberty, u J>ib- 
raurseon Natural Theology/— OttserraiioHs iS'C. p. 3. 

Dr. Wallace now objects, that the noble author stales his 
intention at the commencement of his wor]^ ‘of entering at 
large into the subject of the soul’s immortality/ and that 
‘ the reader almost immediately afterwards find this to mean 
the irntnatcrialiiif of the soul/ Dr. Wallace laments this iden¬ 
tification, as unphilosophical, unnecessary, and indeed inxdevant 
to our belief ot a life hereafter. He considers it as matter of 
deep reg;ret, that one of the greatest men of tiie time, however 
good his iuteiition might be, should ' step aside from the direct 
path, and endeavour to narrow our hoiie and darken our prospect 
of future existence/ and while labouring to elucidate, snould in 
fact embarrass our faith,' bv teaching us that the possibility of 
a future life depends on the contingency of an abstruse and 
metaphysicafnueslion being decided one way, iminely that the' 
substance of tne human mind is immaterial/ The objector is 
so far right, for his Lordship most unequivocally asserts that 
* The Immateriality of the Soul is the foundation of all the 
doctrines relating to its Future State. If it consists of material 
purts, or if it consists of any modiflcalion of mutter, or if it is 
inseparably connected witli any combination of material ele¬ 
ments, tve iiave no reason whatever for believing that it can 
survive the existence of the physical part of our frame; on 
the contrary, its destruction seems to follow as a necessary 
consequence of the dissdlution of the body/—4^. 

p« 100. 

Now according to the position his LordshiiJ has taken up in 
so positive a manner, resolutely cutting otT ail retreat for him- 
self, and almost all salvation for the opposite party, he was 
bound to prove that if the soul or mind be material, its destruc- 
llioifis a necessary consequence of the dissolution of the body. 
To say merely that it seem, is not sufRcient. 

* May it not, liowever, be permitted to ftee and friendly criticism, 
to inquire whether, even in this work, as (hr os it hos gone, ifiat 
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• 

' ^ *•* * has been done wliich might reasonably be expeoied, am\ in the manner 
least diingcrous to sound philosophy and rational religion t Can it be 
Attributed to invidious feeling—to critical hialignity—or :i want of 
due seal for tlic success of such a literary or scientific labour, if a per¬ 
fectly private individual neither having nor pretending to a scientific 
or literary characler, and who has certainly outlived the ambition to 
acquire, even if it were within his power to attain one, shall venture tu 
>ay, (hat some tilings have found their way into this volume which a 
friend to its object would not wish tu meet there—some things which 
uiinocrssnrily lead to the evil that appears to have been apprehended 
when this work was con1em|)lated—" Controversy 

things, 1 will iuld, which might well have been avoided—because 
in no degree necessary to the purjioae which the Noble Writer and 
philosophical statesman professed to have in view/—Oiserrarioits 4'^. 
p. IK 

T)r. Wallace argues that as writers on Natural Theology 
have hitherto considered ' the essence of .the human mind' as 
not being 'within the limit of their proper )>rovinco/ the com- 
panitivc silence on this ' high theme^ was rather a meiit, than a 
' defect' as declared by his Lordship, liut 

'—his Ixndship thinking otherwise, now introduces into a work, har-* 
ing fur its professed objert to give its pruper place to Natund 'llieology 
among the sciences, this must difficult, perplexing, and to a Christian 
Public, most uscdcss topic—the Innnntcriality of the Soul!—Hcc/m, 
inasmueh us whether the soul be inatcrinl or immaterial, the Cliristian 
Creed inculciites that, not only the human mind but the human body, 
arc destined toiminnrtal existence/ 

' Surely it could not be necessary in arranging Natural Theology in 
i(s pni|)cr ]ilaee among the sciences, to introduce for tlUcussioH and 
detiutiou a metaphyriaddogma like this; tliough it mi^ht, possibly, have 
been permissible, to enumerate among the subjects which full within the 
rangi* of tliat science wliatevor csinlJishcd tndhs may exist connected 
with the nature of the soul, and which might furnish mutter for mdiirrii'c 
reusuning to extend or give stability to science itself*^What beneficial 
purpose could be answered by introducing into such a work a disputed 
and most disputable ipiestion, aud which because it is disputed, and 
while it shall continue so, can furnish no inductive matter cither for 
proof or illustration? Did it not occur to the noble Loril that the 
writers on Natural Theology who liad preceded him, ami, as he admits, 
omiUed to discuss or entertain this metaphysical and vexatious doctrine, 
did so with design, and because they were of opinion that it was neither 
necessary nor useful to introduce dofii(/h/ doctrines, in the hope of ox. 
tending certain knowledge—amt that therefore the negative precedent 
was one which ought to be followed ? And is it not strange, too, thatit 
should escape hia observation, that, possibly^ the iptimuction of a 
ductrinc teaching us that if the human soul be material or cminected 
with ouy motliflcation of matter, that soul must die with the //udy, whal- 
nvr revelation mig/it teach to the contrary, might, os far as the influence 
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nf his argument and doctrine went, tend to weaken and contradict thut. 
revelation?’— O/uH'n'aliona ifc. p. l6. 

Dr. Wallace also finds good grounds to oibject, that if in 
a popular treatise professing to ]}lace Natural Tlieology among 
the sciences, it shall be found that a disputable and unproved 
position is made ‘ one of the principal supports of the science,’ 
Its rank as a science is by no means likely to be raised. In¬ 
duction, he contends, should ‘ be carried on upon the safe ground 
of experience,—reasoning from things actually and positively 
known, to what is sought, being unknown,—and above all by the 
abstaining from reliance upon ojiinioim instead of proved facts.’ 
In treating Natural Theology as a science, the inquirer is apt to 
be * not only trammelled by the opinions and the interest of the 
religious, or other party to which he belongs, and from which 
he feels, at all times, the strongest inclination and the most im- 

E ortant interests pressing him to avoid separation or dissent— 
ut he finds, too, that everything connected with the research 
after truth on subjects of that class, is, from its nature, remote 
from the possibility of conclusive experiment.’ It has been the 
same with those tvho preceded him. Hence, Natural Theology 
is far from presenting the same facilities for induction, and pro¬ 
babilities of unbiassed conclusions, as the other sciences. 

The following extract from a note that occurs in the pages of 
these ' Observations,’ is characterized by acute reasoning and 
manly sense and feeling. 

I 

' it is a curious inquiry, how among Christiun I’hilosophcrs and 
Christian Teachers, ^fattcr should have ever fallen so low in estimation as 
to be thought unworthy of any thing like idm/itff, or even iuse/wrai/t: 
coMpanhns/iip with the soul ; for certainly belief in tlie doctrine of tho 
liesurrec/ion of the bwly an/l iis life everiastiuif with tlic soul in the 
future state/* is inconsistent with su(% a disparaging opinion of matter. 
...But if a flitfiertonxxly shall actually be raised, and made an immortal 
liarticipatur with the soul in a future eternal life, it must follow that 
i/m facto matter would be proved to be in no degree inconsistent with 
any of the higher,^ indiH^d the highest qualities of spirit or mind,—yet 
strange to say, it is in that body of men who so believe and so teach, 
that we find^ those who most vicucntly impugn the doctrine of matter 
being susceptible of the qualities and powers which they attribute to the 
immaterial mind only: and it is among them that we And the meta¬ 
physical dogma producing the greatest quantity of evil, mixed up os it is 
with, if not producing, thc^ogical hatred and disconl. Will ft not be 
for the peace of the religious world if the day shall arrive when the 
min^ of men diall be neutralised, and led to hold at least a suspended 
opinion on a question^on which enror can produce no mischief, whatever 
may be the truth ? For surely the Interests of religion or virtue arc in 
no way endangered by a susp^ed judgment, or by ignorance on the 
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. point, as at whatever side truth may be, those interests arc effectually 
secured hy the belief (which always remains unaffected by'thc materiality 
or immateriality of the soul) that there will he a full recompense in a 
future life for ^ l!hat has bran done well or ill^ {hia’-.-Observatims 
4^. Note, p. . 

Dr. Wallace now proceeds to combat at some length the 
various positions concerning the essence of the mind or soul, as 
assumed to be proved in the Discourse. Notwithstanding his 
very courteous hearing, he is a truly formidable antagonist, and 
his Lordship will hnd it no easy task to answer his objections. 
A few only of the respective arguments can be given.— 

‘ The proof of the mindfs separate existence is at the least, as riiort, 
plain, and direct, os that of the body, or of external objects.’— Disemtrse 

p. 20. 

' The evidence for the existence of mind is to the full os complete as 
that upon which wc believe in the existence of matter—indeed it is more 
certain and more irrefragable—the consciousness of co'istciice—the perm 
petual sense, tlust tee are ihinting—tmd that we are performing the 
operation quite independent of all material objects provbb to lu the 
uxiSTKNCB of a Being different from our bodies.'-p. 5(). 

‘ The first of these statements announces the s^rate, i. c. independent 
and distinct existence of immaterial mind. The second states, nut 
merely the proporition to be proved, but the alleged proof of it—viz. 
consciousness, or, the perpetual feeling we have that wc are thinking 
quite independent of matter—which, it is said, proves the existence of a 
mind, different /lom oar that is, immaterial} and in the way 

of comment on the nature of this proof, it is alleged, that it affords 
•’evidence higher than any we can have for the existence of bodtf itself, 
or of a material world.'—O&sm'a/ioNs «^c., p. S6. 

After remarking that the word mind is used in both the 
foregoing propositions without any strict definition of the sense 
in which it is to be understood, and that this discrepancy, as to 
the different meanings intended, frequently occurs in toe Dis¬ 
course, Dr. Wallace thus proceeds. 

'Let this inaccuracy however pass; and let the word be taken in 
what appears from the context to have been his Lordship’s meaning, 
namely—' That mind means the thinking power and that that it an 
immaterial being,' then the result is, that the NoUc Writer has 
pdpehly begged the question—for what is his profiered proof? 
Cmuciousness of thinimg t but consdousnea of thinking, proves 
notUng 08 to the mind’s being material at immaterial,’ for in either 
ease we diould be oonsoiouB of we art of thinking, and though we are 
thus oonsdous of thinking, it does not follow that the thinking thing is 
mailer at imma/erial. ConaeiousnesB of thinking proves that thought 
exists, and that something which is the cause of thinking cxisn^ but 
it proves nothing as to wmf the thinking thing ia.*.—Observations 
p. sg. 

VOL, xtitU’^Westmimter Meview. 2 a 
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Ills Lordship alsoassorls that in consciousness of thinking wc 
arc performing tlie operation of thinking independently of all 
material objects ; and'thc objector very shrewdly asks,— 

' Must it not dopciicl on the o]niiiun wc had previously formed as to 
the nature and source of thought, whctlicr our consciousness of thinking 
1)0 an operation porfonned quite imlrptwltmlfif of all material oltjeols? 
or, whether the ronsoiousness, which is thought, must not depend on the 
material organ? If wc think that consciousness and thought is the 
result of hoilily orgiiniKntimi, wc will he of opinion that it depends 
eutirehj ii]xni material objects. If the consciousness wc liave be of the 
cnjoyiiicnt of a pmviy sensual pleasure, there luniiot he a question that 
material objects have been the cause, and most probably the exclusive 
objects of our thought, and our consciousness can in no sense he aithoiil 
any dependence on material objects.' 

* Hence, nothing ran lie more obvious, than that his Lordship’s 
reasoning, or his language at least, on this subject, is not only louse, 
but perfectly inconclusive. Sec what the question is;—^it is, whether 
there be any evidence of the existence of mind distinct from, independent 
of, and capahle of a separate existence from, matter. His lairdship 
says, consciinimessof'existence proces it ; ask him liotn it proves the fact? 
—there is no answer—and then the reasoning emnes i&ortly to this— 
“ (.'on8ciousncs.s of thinking is an act of thought; thought is an act of the 
mind; therefore it proves the existence at mind ; but mind (assumes 
his Lnnlshi[i), thinks quite inde|)ctidcntly of all material objects, therefore 
there exists a hcinq difl'erenl from ovr bodies.’ There is not a shadow 
of proof in this apparent Ti-xsuming.'—Observations p. 41. 

Tiie Discourse alludes to ' instances in wliich the perception 
of matter derived through the senses, are deceitful, and seem to- 
indicate that which has no existence at all.’ Dr. Wallace 
argues that ' sensaliun is perception,' because there can be no 
sensation without mental perception ; and that ' perception is 
consciousness,* because there can be no perception ' withont a 
consciousness exactly corresponding to it.’ lienee, his Lord¬ 
ship's argument from consciousness is invalidated on his own 
showing. But does not Doctor Wallace here confound a process 
of abstract thought, with the actual phenomena of the external 
senses ? However the foimcr may be originally indebted to 
the latter, or dependent on it, their respective phenomena are 
certainly diflerent. 

Dr. Wallace (page 45) says, that it would be very gratifying 
if the noble and learned writer would favour him with ' some¬ 
thing like a definition’ of what mind is, instead of describing it 
either by the negation ‘it is not material,’ or by‘its powers, 
functions, attributes,’ 8ic. because * that which is not the essence 
but the act,’ can only occasion ‘ fruitless controversy,* being refer¬ 
red by some to organization, by others to a spiritual substance. 
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The nature of instinct is next dipcussed, and it must be 
confessed that his Lordship has got himself into very great 
difficulty. lie says (page 73) that the jnstincts of animals 
*are unquestionably mental faculties, which we discover by 
observation and consciousness, but which are themselves wholly 
unconnected with any exercise of reason.’ Upon this passage, 
as might be expected. Doctor Wallace pounces like a hawk, lie 
argues that * mental’ must of course mean * belonging to mind; ’ 
therefore if mind be immaterial, instinct riiust be so too. Or 
docs bis Lordship mean that the brute has a different species of 
mind from the immaterial mind of man ; and if so, what is the 
difference between their respective essences? Again, as 'we 
discover these instincts in ourselves by consciousness,’ which be 
says proves to us the existence of mind,' a being different from 
our bodies, i. e. immaterial,’ how can such instincts or mental 
faculties be * wholly unconnected with reason?’ 

The only fundamental difference that can be found to exist 
between the mind of man and that of other animals, or between 
the human intellect and instinct, is that the latter, liowever 
wonderful its effects, includes n.’) faculty of abstract reason or 
imagination. Instinct always has a personal and practical ten¬ 
dency. There is no Utopia among a colony of beavers; not 
a single visionary among a swarm of bees. They are all prac¬ 
tical, and not speculative philosophers. 

Nor is the noble author very consistent, however dogmatical. 
.For in the next page he says,' allowing that the brutes exercise 
but very rarely, and in a limited extent, the reasoning powers, 
it seems impossible to distinguish from the operations of reason 
those instances of sagacity which some dogs exhibit.’ He also 
ineutions the ingenuity of birds, adding that ‘ these are different 
from the operations of instinct, because they are acts which 
vary with circumstances novel and unexpectedly varying.* The 
wommanship of bees (page 76), the mathematical precision of 
which, it required the sofutioii of the problem of maxima and 
minima by M aclaurin, and the discovery of the/fimoita/ cakulm 
by Newton, rightly to estimate, although the bees had continued 
to work for thousands of years in strict accordance with such 
rules, is peculiarly at variance with his Lordship’s argument. 
It might oe shown from his statement concerning them, that 
bees have a positive claim to mind, or reasoningpower—therefore 
an immaterial mind—therefore immortality. The conclusion is- 
unavoidable.. Or will his Lordship fall back upon the * limited 
extent’ of mind or reasoning powers ? It must then be questioned 
how there can be a limited extent of immateriality ? How a 
limited degree of immortality or diuturnity ? Nay, is not his 
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statement alioat the bees precisely the same kind of aigument 
he used with reference to the Deity’s having * acted under a 
knowledge of hydrostatics, dynamics,’ and being ' perfectly 
skilful in workmanship V Surely this ought to be a warning to 
future theologians in their temerarious disquisitions concerning 
the Divine attributes. 

His Lordship says, ‘ the existence and action of matter, vary 
it how we will, cannot account for the phenomena of mind 
and Dr. 'Wallace answers,— 

* This, 1 presume, must mean that a material mind cannot account 
for those phenomena. But can the mind of man. Whether material or 
immaterial, do so; and if not, if the immaterial mind cannot account for 
those phenomena, there is no weight in tlie olnection; it is retorted. If 
it can do so, there is still no weight in the olgection—unless it be 
assumed that the mind is immalerinu^ObservalioHs p. 81. 

The reply is not quite fair. What his Lordship meant, was, 
that no experiment can make it understood, and no imagin¬ 
ation enable it to be conceived, how matter could produce 
the phenomena of mind. In the latter part of the dilemma to 
which Dr. Wallace reduces the question, he tauntingly admits 
the immateriality of the mind, and then calls his own gratuitous 
admission an assumption. 

In arguing the essential difference of mind and body from the 
fact of the former remaining fundamentally the same while the 
latter is in a state of perpetual change, so that * probably no 
person at the age of twenty has one single particle in any 
part of his body which he had at ten,’ his Lordship says of the 
mind,that 

‘ The devclopement of the bodily powers appears to affect it, and so 
does their decay; but we rather ought to say, that, in ordinary cases, its 
improvement is contemporaneous with the growth of the body, and its 
decline generally is contemporaneous widi that of the body, alter an 
advanced period of life. For it is an undoubted fact, and almost 
universally true, that the mind, before extreme old age, becomes mure 
sound, and is capable of greater things, during nearly thirty years of 
diminished bodily powers; that, in most cases, it suffers no abatement of 
strength during ten years more of bodily decline; that, in many cases^ 
a few years more of bodily decr^tude produce no ^ect upon the mind; 
and that, in some instances, its faculties remain bright to the last, 
surviving the almost total extinction of the corporeal endowments.'— 
JDiscoune p. 1 ip. 

Doubtless, this is occasionally the fact; but do not the forego¬ 
ing passages partly contradict one another 1 Moreover, a greater 
practical authority thinks differently un this subject. Dr. South- 
wood Smith says, ' the higher faculties fail in the reverse order 
of their developement; the retrogression is the inverse of the 
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progression. In the descending series, ^the animal life fails 
before the organic, and its nobler powers decay sooner and 
more rapidly than the subordinate. First of all, the impressions 
which the ormns of sense convey ib the brain become less 
numerous ana distinct, and consequently the material on which 
the mind operates is less abundant and perfect; but at the same 
time, the power of working vigorously with the material it 
possesses, more than proportionately diminishes. Memory fails; 
analogous phenomena are less readily, and less completely 
recalled by the presence of those which should suggest the 
train; the connecting links are dimly seen or wholly lost.’— 
Philosophy of Health, vol. i. p. 68. 

In the following passage, does not Dr. Wallace appeal to 
thoughtlessness under the semblance of that very equivocal per> 
sonage denominated common-sense ? 

' Let any man, not a metaphysician, one ignorant of the tlisputc 
ouniiccted with the iimnaterialUy and separate existence of the mind, be 
iisked for his conschusness respecting mind, it will he found that he hns 
nut the most remote notion, opinion, or conscimisness that he consists of 
two parts, mind and body, and that when he uses the pronoun 1, as 
referable to himself, he comdders and thinks of himself os one and 
tndtvwtftfe—-the concrete ^lerson, composed of body and mind, making 
together an individual thing. Ho understands nothing of the supposed 
dominion of his mind over his body, that the one is master, the other 
.slave—diat when he speaks of self, and uses "ho” or “ 1,” he feels, 

* means, or intends his mind only; or that when he walks ho conceives 
that his feel are obeying orders only; that the command is given by a 
thing called mind, separate and in^pendent of body, and tliat the feet 
only comply as in duty bound. The notion of a conscvmsness ascer- 
taining or recognising a diversity between mind and body, is assuredly 
known, if it &es really exist at all, in those minds which are, perhaps 
uncoHScUmsfy, swayed by opinions which they liavc been taught, or have 
formed upon aigumcnt whetW well or ilLfuunded.'—O&srrva/mnr 
4iC, p. 104. 

After this, the objector, in his anxiety to refute, attacks 
consciousness, and refutes rather too much; or at all events, gets 
himself into dangerous ground by his speculations on what- he 
terms false consciousness. An equally tough aud uninstructive 
argument might here be raised, as to how far any one—whether 
sane or otherwise—could have a false consciousness of anything 
of which he really was conscious. Might it not rather be a false 
notion of identity ? Dr. Wallace, probably from haste, has con¬ 
founded the two things. Mental identity depends on conscious¬ 
ness, but the latter may exist as a truth to itself, independently 
of any continued personal identity. 

Dr. Wallace next proceeds to the examination of his Lord 
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Hhip's dnatwif and«forgets his usual courtesy iu the uumcrciful 
havock hv makes with them. 

* With rcspwt to the particular chusscs of dreams nientiuned by Ills 
I midship, two or three olwrvations occur which tend to render it in the 
highest degree doubtful that they can ever be of use as facts for scientific 
induction^—at least as at present collected and acted ii|K)n. In the first 
pldccj the statement of nil dreams must rest on the fidelity and correctness 
of the individual relator. His Lordship indeed says, that in the dreams 
which he refers to, t]\c facts arc numerous,— o{ ui^niable certaintygAnd 
of dally occurrence. Now I doubt extraucly whether were.a man to 
devote himself to tlie search for auihetUic dreofns of any class or 
description, he could find any single dream so recorded as that it could 
fairly be said to be of nudcniahte certainly and exavhicssr-^T so us to 
be rightly fitted for scientific induction. He also seems inclined to 
believe, that exncrmenis may be made in dreaming, and that we may 
liave such a collection of them as shall atford precedents or proofs for 
after times .'—Observations ^c. p. 112. 

Another difficulty with regard to the value of the knowledge 
to be derived from dreams, is, that important parts of the same 
dream are very liable to be forgotten, without the dreamer being 
aware of his loss. This is proved by the dream being sometimes 
remembered a few days afterwards with the hiatus filled up, the 
circumstances of which are then perfectly remembered as having 
formed a part of the dream. 

Kvcrv one knows,” [says his Lotdship,^ tlie effect of a bottle 
of hot water applied to the soles of tho feet” (112.) This he gives as 
a kind of approved prescription for proilucing a certain dream,—and lie 
avers that if the application be made, you instantly dream of walking 
over hut mould,-—or ashes,<~or a stream of (in this ease the 

patient mu.st, I presume, have been at Ltnu, Vesuvius, &c.)—or having 
burnt your feet by coming too near the lire.”—Agaiu; ''So if you 
fall oslec]) in a stream of cold air,—^r in an open carriage, you will 
have a most "instructive” dream;—you will, instantly that the wind 
begins to blow " dream of tlte fidloming ihingSy’ or one of tliem,—*-that 
is & say, — hnprimis^ " that you are on soiiio exposed point, and anxious 
for shelter—but unable to reach it— scenndo, " or you arc on the deck 
^ a ship suffering from the gale, and you will run behind a sail for 
miter.” Moreover, " the dream will proceed to a change of tlie wind 
—and the wind will still blow and you will be driven to the cabin— 
and then,” jHiur comble! " the ladder is removed—or die door of the 
cabin will be lucked ”—^biit your calamity will not end here, for '' you 
will, presently after, be on x/mre, and in a Itouse with windows^ all of 
which will be you will endeavour to shut them in vain, one after 
the other, or,'' if you escape this lone catalogue of horrors, " you will 
see a miiKs forge, you will of course be attracted by the fire, and then,” 
horresco rHerens, " you will have one hundred pair of bellows,'* neither 
more nor 1^, " playing upon it, and extinguish it in an instant; but 

you will have to Buffer^ for the one hundred pur of bdkms in 
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blowing out the iirc, will till the whole smithy with theiv blast, till you 
arc as i^d as ou lUb nmA'^—Ohscrvaliotut t^r. p.^ 11‘j. 

It its the grave tone uf experimentab science and gcueraliKulioii 
with which these dreams aie introduced^ that renders them so 
ludicrous; otherwise there is no rcusou to question their indi* 
vidual authenticity, as they plainly illustrate his Lordship’s 
private experience, imagination, and indigestion. 

A jmuefure made ^^ys bis LordsliipJ will immediately produce a 
hug dream, wliicb will seem to terminate m some such accident as tliat 

the sleeper luis been fvanderhig in a wood, rt>ctilvcd a wound JVinn a 
«/x:ar-«-or the lotAh a wild uuimalf which at the same time awakens 
him,** It is not apparent whether his lordship states tlicse nimaiilic 
UTid ** insirnctive'' dreams from his own |)articul:ir experience. If he 
does, we cannot in courtesy refuse our assent—but if n(d, it ini^lit be 
worthy the eonsidcnition of that very learned Ixxly, tlie Roysd Society 
—or that of the Society for “ Diflusliig mrfnl Knowledge/* whether 
they should not cause experiments to be made by the best dreamers that 
can be found, to eorroboratc those extraordinary statemeuis, and ascertuin 
the practieahilily of thus dreaming “ arcording to order," or '' by jiarti-i 
cular desire.” If large premiums he given to the suvccs^tful caiulldate, 
no doubt something like this may be done—but, for myself, I do inosL 
potently believe, that, if no premium tempt the dreamer, no sleeper 
will pi^ucc a single dream accoiding to his Lordship’s paUerur — 
OlMrvations p. 115. 

His sarcasm at the mention of * the Eastern Tale,^ may show 
Dr. Wallace to be a hard-headed cautious man, but it also 
shows a circumscribed philosophy as well as imagination. Most 
people, however, will agree with him, that * all that has been 
staled on this subject of dreaming, is such as is not likely to 
recoininend dreams as at present cultivated, as a safe source of 
facts for inductive reasoning to extend science.* But, imme¬ 
diately after this remark, and after the objector has been so 
cautious, logical, caustic, and jocose, who would have expected 
to find him come over to his l^ordship's side, with the following 
admission.— 

* Though the exiraordimini instances of the dreaming imwer may, in 
the estimati(m of some, derogate from the character m that mode of 
collcctiug Inductive Facts, yet there can be no question that certain 
phenomena of dreamina might be collected by obRer\'crs of those 
phenomena, who should be free from the influence of preconceived 
opinions, and not attadied to any hypothesis; from facts or phenomena 
80 collected, vtduable occesinons of certain knowledge in psychology 
might eventually be obtataed.'--^06re/tMi/»o7fr <$'c. p. 117* 

Now this is the very principle advocated by Lord Brougham, 
only that Dr. Wallace’s * facto’ are to be considered as subjects 
for induction, because they are not * extraordinary instances/ 
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lie seen whnt tlie specific measures are« which*experience has 
pointed out for ensuring that end. 

On the Otn of March last, Mr. B^gshaw introduced an 
important discussion concerning this people in the House of 
Commons, The following report of the debate is taken from 
The Watchman of the llih of March, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to disseminating intelligence among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose missionaries have been the most successful 
of all that have been yet sent to the CafTres. 

Mr. Bagshaw in moving^r copies of the despatches received 
from the Governor of the^ape of Good Hope relative to an 
invasion of the colony by the CafTres, said :— 

' In the month of December a simultaneous attack had been made 
on the colony by the natives or the Caffres—an attack differing from 
any previous attack, both in the mode and in the season of making it, 
and also in its disastrous effects. A great many lives had been lost, 
and a vast amount of property had been destroyed. The causes of this 
irruption hud been the want of a Lieutenant-Governor at Graham's 
Town, to control the colonists in the first instance j and the want 
of a proper local force to back his authority with the Caffres in the 
second. He had had with him, during the last day or two, almost all 
the persons connected with the traders to the Cape, and with those 
excellent men the missionaries. It was their sentiments rather than 
his own, that he was then speaking. Give the colonists at Graham's 
Town a local governor ; give them 500 men more of the local 
(Hottentot) corps j enlist the Caffre Chiefs to protect the frontiers 
from invasion and dislurbancct and all will yet be well; everybody 
will be satisfied. They will then endeavour to remove past grievances, 
and to give no cause for future aggressions.* 

' Mr. F. Buxton concurred with the honourable jMember who had 
just sat down, in all the expressions of horror which had been called 
from him by the late sanguinary proceeiUngs in the ncighbuurliood 
of Graham's Town. He hoped, however, that our treatment of tlic 
natives of that colony would uiidcrgc^ strict revision ; so sure he was, 
that it had been such as would make every honest man blush. He 
was certain, that the colony would never etyoy permanent prosperity 
if substantial justice were not done between the natives and the 
colonists. He thought that a Lieutenant-Governor, and a civil nia* 
gistratc, ought to be appointed to reside in that part of the colony.' 

* Sir G. Clerk was not aware that there was any ohiection to tiie 
desimtches fnim the Governor of the Cape of Good Slope upon this 
matter being produced. But the facts were new to him, and he was 
not prepared to give an opinion upon them/ 

'Mr. Spring Rice said, that if his hon. friend the Member for 
Weymouth would renew the motion which he had made lost session 
for the production of jmpera relative to the treatment of the natives of 
our colonies, he slioukt have no objection, and he thought the present 
Government would have no objection to produce them« His bon. 
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rational collocation of ideas ? As to ^the speech which so 
much exceeded •his own notion of his "waking abilitieSf that 
ought to have been given also. But the imbability is^ that he 
made no speech at alb ctnd only woke with the impression of 
having done so. 

^ In dreaming it would sometimes become necessary to reodj or to 
write, but in no instance was he able to distinguish any of the iigures or 
letters minutely, so as to enable him to do either; and yet ^ suspended 
was memory in these instances, that it never occurred to him that this 
incapacity to read was a protf that he was then dreaming oiid that he 
had often btfore been so embarrassed 




Very likely; but was it a proof? Did the same never happen 
to him when he was awake ? It is to be presumed that he was 
able to read and write; yet how could he do either, whether 
asleep or awake, if from the deficiency of light, organic afiection, 
or other causes, he was unable to see well enough to distinguish I 
Tho relator concludes his account by admitting that ' coiDd we 
obtain continued and faithful accounts of the operation of the 
minds of others in circumstances similar or analogous (to com- 
osing poetry in a dream, making speeches, looking out, in a 
'rench dictionary words which had ' never been known by the 
individual before, &c.)’' valuable results might be reasonably 
exproted.’ 

Vrom the general absence of all reasdn, judgment, connected 
memory, or common coherency of parts, dreams must of 
necessity be absurd in their phenomena. The psychological 
science may eventually be benefited by the study; but it must 
be seen that the collecting, classification, and iestof authenticity, 
will always be attended with difficulties scarcely to be sur¬ 
mounted. If however the gravity of Lord Brougham and Dr. 
Wallace has not made them disdain to produce the several 
instances of their experience or private knowledge on this sub¬ 
ject, the graviW of criticism will not bo permanently endan¬ 
gered by the ofier of a single contribution to the muaeum now 
first established. 

When Lavalette was in prison and under sentence of death, 
he had the following dream. It made a deep impression on his 
mind, which increased years never effaced. Here are bis own 
words. 


* One night, while' I was sdeep, the clock of the I^lais dc Justice 
smtek toc/ve, and awoke me. I hoard the gate open to rdkoe the 
svfUryt hut 1 fell asleep again- immediately. In this deep, I dreamed 
that I was standing in the Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the Rjoe de 
rGchclle. A melancholy darkuens spread around me; all was stall, 
nevertheless a low and uncertain sound soon arose. All of a sudden, I 
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Accounts of this kind are neither to be rejected, nor taken 
to the letter. Men of a little experience know how to deal 
with them. Th^re is generally at the bottom, some mixture of 
acknowledged and disputed rights. With the alteration of a 
lew words into * tithe-proctors”and 'Orangemen/ the descrip¬ 
tion would be one likely enough to be given in Ireland. 

The steamer having anchored for the night. Mr. Quin sallied 
forth into the village in search of a bed; but his enterprise 
being unsuccesful, he returns to the boat.— 

* Finding my companions at supper I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian politics, two of them being 
deputies on their way home from the diet. I have seldom met a mure 

engaging person than the Count P . who appeared to have 

tuheii an active part in the business of the legislature. He was 
inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fellow-deputies, and Che mode in 
which the national affairs were carried on. Kloquent. cheerful, aff- 
Irnnd. and thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed 
the most serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the 
table in roars of laughter. Ills features beamed with benevolence, 
awl I was not surprised afterwards to learn, that in his own country 
of Presburg. where he has ample possessions, he is universally 
beloved. lie had frequently the goodness to explain to me in Latin 
tlie political parts of his conversation. He said that the diet was the 
mere image of what it ought to be according to the ancient constitu¬ 
tion of the country. Many of the deputies were determined on 
eventually effecting n reform, but from motives of personal respect 
for the then reigning emperor, they would take no steps during his 
lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, they would certainly 
insist upon the restoration of the Hungarian constitution. I had 
niurc than once occasion to remark, tliat politics were by no lucuns 
forbidden topics in this country: they nre in fact ns freely spoken of 
ns in France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities 
of this liberty of speech; I have heard even the authorities themselves 
discuss public questions without the slighcst reserve- The freedom 
thus gencnilly exdoyed must be founded not only on custom, which 
caiiiiot be changed, but upon a sense of inherent strength with which 
it might he dangerous to tamper/—i. 35. 

The gremes with which the table was supplied were delicious, 
and Mr. Quin thinks that if more attention w'ere paid in the 
making, the wines of Hungry would rival those of Spain. 
Coals are found at a short distance from the river. They are 
small and stony, but form a strong fire when mingled with wood. 
The following picture is curious^ and looks as if it belonged to 
another age.— 

'The coals and wood were carried to our boat in wheelbarrows by a 
number of muscular, active, hardworking girls j hundreds of men 
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somethiug analogous to the causes of gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism, &c. * Lord Brougham has certainly done wrong lu 
thus theoretically involving the trutl^ of the Cliristian religion 
and the belief of a future existence, in a doubtful metaphysical 
speculation, merely because he thinks fit to assume that he has 
reduced it to a demonstration coincident with another assuinp- 
tiou, t. e. that futurity depends upon it. 

Of the various answers and observations that this * Discourse 
of Natural Tl^logy’ has already occasioned, one more only can 
be noticed. A. G. G. Jobert, the late Editor of the Geological 
Jour/Mf, has published “ Two Words” on the subject; and from 
the tenor of them, it is plain that he could add considerably to 
their weight as well as number, in the shape of objections to 
many portions of the philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr.Paley. 
The first section of his Tract is an exposition of the pixiposition, 
that men can acquire only the knowledge of facts. That which 
he calls a law, or a succession of causes and effects, is simply u 
set of facts which he perceives to be connected or always coming 
in succession. The second section shows that we arrive at the 
knowledge of facts through the medium of the senses only, and 
exposes the fallacy of Lord Brougham’s assertion, that a man 
deprived of the exercise of every sense might by possibility have 
discovered the integral calculus. He argues nghtly, that no 
being could be bom and receive his developement without using 
some of his senses—taste, smell, &.C., and so might acquire the 
idea of the succession of numbers, and that if such a case could 
be, as that of a man who had never exercised any of his senses, 
he would have no ideas. In the third section, he inquires, 
* Has the universe been created ?” Ocellus, 500 years before 
Christ, propounded this question, and settled that the world 
was eternal. Paley’s argument of the watch and the stone is 
then analyzed. Jobert argues, that if we found a watch lying 
ujion the ground, though wc had never seen one before, we 
should certainly conclude a man had made it. We should see 
that arms, hands, eyes, had been employed upon it; the idea of 
a being who had acted upon nature, by arranging a certain 
number of facts, under the conditions requisite to their succeed¬ 
ing each other, would immediately come to us. But if we 
examine a living being, the case is quite different; the analogy 
will not hold; the chain of facts is broken ; we cannot discover 
the spring that sets it in motion. We can see that external 
objects act upon its sensesbut we cannot see, cannot pictum (o 
ourselves, what mokes it exist, or feel, or think. If we conqlnde 
that the watch has not always existed, it is because we can 
recur to the *fact antecedent to its existence,* which is the 
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workman, or the workman’s labour; but if we try to go to the 
fact antecedent to an organized being’s existence, we arrive with 
distinctness at qo idea but that of a succession introduced by 
generation. Section fourth inquires * Has the inorganic world 
had a beginning V That stone has not always lain there ; we 
can examine it, see that it is made of parts cemented together, 
that is has been broken from a rock near at hand, that this rock 
is part of a certain kind of strata, that there are other strata 
showing the action of fire and water; but this process cannot 
be earned on without limit; therefore the inorgdhic world has 
had a commencement. Section fifth, * Has the organic world 
had a beginning V The question hra been answered in the pre¬ 
ceding section. If the world originally existed in the form of 
gas, or even that of igneous fusion, organized beings could not 
exist on it,*—there must have been a time when it became fit for 
them, and fossil remains prove that the organic world has not 
always existed. Section sixth inquires, ' How did the inorganic 
and organic world begin V What are the facts which preceded 
and accompanied the existence of the centres of attraction in 
space, and the appearance of organized beings upon earth? 
M. Jobert conceives that this is the proper manner in which 
the question of a Supreme Power ougnt to be presented, 
and that it is only through the knowledge of these facts that 
mankind can arrive at a knowledge of the Deity. He contends 
with Helvetius, in opposition to Brougham and Paley, that 
Theology is not a science. It is only by the knowledge of the 
history of the earth, that the imagination can attain to the 
knowledge of its formation. So that after all, this rigid philoso¬ 
pher of facts confesses that our ultimate knowledge must be 
derived from imagination. 

The Sixth section of the noble author’s ' Discourse,’ treats of 
Lord Bacon’s doctrines of Final Causes, and shows with 
considerable ability, from various passages contained in the 
writing of the latter, that he' does not disapprove of the 
specuuition concerning final causes absolutely, and does not 
undervalue the doctrines of Natural Religion, so long as that 
speculation and those doctrines are kept in their proper place.’ 
And yet the following remarks are somewhat contradictory of 
the abpva. 

I 4 

/ • 

* That Lord Bacon bos not himself indulged in any speculations ahiii 
to Aoae of Natural Theolow isi beyond all dispute, true. There is 
hardly ^y writer upon mord or natural scicncoi in whose works fewer 
lefermoescan be found to the ixiwcr or wisdom of a superintending 
Providence. It would be difficult to find in any other auUior, ancient 
or modern, as much of very miscellaneous matter upon almost all physical 
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subjects as he has brought tonther in the Sylva Sylvarum, without one 
allusion to Final Cau8es.'>-Zn(eoHrw p. 147- 

The Seventh •and last section of Part Ihe First,-examines the 
methods of inductive analysis and synthesis, and shows some 
important errors prevaiing on this subject. It contains much 
interesting matter connected with scientific arrangement. 

Part the Second, comprises a very small portion of the 
work. It treats of the aavantages of the study of Natural 
Theology, and is divided into three sections. The arguments 
are clearly and briefly stated, and. some of them possess both 
force and onginality. The First elucidates the pleasures of the 
science in an able manner; except that pi^e 181 is a mere 
tautology. The Second treats of the pleasure and improvement 
peculiar to the study of Natural Theology, and infers its 
superiority over all others. The Third section treats of the 
connexion between Natural and Revealed Religion, and is the 
most original in its arguments; at all events they are such 
as have scarcely ever been employed before. They tend to 
show that' Revelation cannot ra true if Natural Religion is 
false,’ and are managed with great skill and erudition. 

' Suppose it were shown by incontestable proofs that a messenger sent 
immedmtely from heaven had appeared on the earth; suppose, to make 
the case more strong against our argument, that this messen^ arrived in 
our own days, nay appeared before our i^cs, and showed his divine title 
to have his message believed by performing miracles in our presence. 
... Now, even this strong evidence would not at all establish the truth of 
the doctrine promulgated by the messenger; for it would not show that 
the story he brought was worthy of belief in any one particular except 
his supematural powers. These would be demonstrated by his working 
miracles. All the rest of his statement would rest on hit assertion. 
But a being capable of working miracles might very well be capable of 
deceiving ua.'—IXscourte <$-c. p. 205. 

The Notes appended to the * Discourse,’ are characterized by 
much learning, research, and elaborate ai^uments. The validity 
of these arguments may be generally admitted, excepting always 
where they assume positive proof or things not cognizable to tne 
senses, such as the materiality or immateriality of the mind; 
the solution of which question will still be considered as 
remote as ever, by those who are conversant with the various 
writers on the subject, especially with Priestley’s disquisition 
on * Matter and Spirit,’ not to mention the acute temarkjs and 
queries contained in the recent publication by Dr. Wallace. 

The style in which this ’ Discourse' is written,' is generally 
lucid, unadorned, and weighty with scientific facts and rea¬ 
soning; frequently energetic and discursive, mote oftqit dry, 
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literal, and inductirc; for the most part familiar and popular, 
but occasionally tinged with scholastic pedantry, and sometimes 
bearing a close resemblance to ‘ special pleading,’ as in the use 
of such expressions as ' 1 have examined the evidence ’ or * we 
may put a still stronger case ’ &c. But the most reprehensible 
error of style or phraseology in a logical work, is the noble 
author’s continual use of the words seem and appear in the 
middle of an argument; and this will be found to occur almost 
in every fourth or fifth page throughout. 

The amount of present usefulness to be derived from Lord 
Brougham’s work, is considerable; the progressive good to be 
anticipated, still greater. Vague in their opinions, enslaved 
by habit, adopting this or that creed as meclianically as their 
family name, ana either without moral courage to examine the 
grounds of their own belief, or wanting the necessary impulse 
from stronger minds in whose principles and character they 
could feel sufficient respect and confidence, the mass of men 
have hitherto weakly given way to the notion that there was a 
degree of impiety m the exercise of the understanding con¬ 
cerning matters of faith. To correct such negative errors, 
prejudices, and ' groundless alarms,’ is one object of Lord 
Brougham’s ‘ Discourse.’ The object is not only great in itself, 
but one that is to a considerable extent attainable. Nor ought 
bis Lordship to feel dissatisfied with the general estimation and 
evident popularity of his labours, merely because it is not likely 
that be will receive the thanks and prayers of the Bench of 
Bishops. As to the discussion conceruiug the essence of the 
human mind or soul, objectional as it is for the reasons 

J reviously given, there can be no doubt but it may have a 
eiieficiaf tendency by preparing the public mind for abstract 
thinking on subjects of practical importance. If it accomplish 
this in ever so small a degree, the previous bandying about of 
a troublesome metaphysical problem will not have been without 
its use. 


Art. VI .—Memoirs of Lord BoUngbroke. By George Wingrove 
Qooke, Esq.—2 vols. London ; Bentley. 1835. 

reign of Queen Anne, and the government of Walpole, 
exhibit the best specimens of that system of governing by 
party influence, which has in this country bid a protracted de¬ 
fiance to the progress of knowledge in tlie art of ruling. The 
tangible system of prerogative had been levelled by repeated 
blows; and statesmen, deprived of its protection, had to exercise 
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their ingenuity in discovering plans for supporting courts and 
aristocracies, which were not so obviously obnoxioiis and insult^ 
ing. The supply came to meet the demand, and a set of men 
appeared, who knowing that the open defiances of a Stafford or 
a J^effries would be dangerous and unavailing, found in corruption 
and party spirit, fortresses less chivalrously to be defended, but 
more impregnable. The sturdy citizens, who could so effectually 
bring their strength to bear against the Star Chamber, the 
High Commission, voluntaries, ship-money, purveyance, and 
monopolies, were not so ready to perceive the effects of bribery, 
peusious, the infusion of placemen in parliament, the Sep¬ 
tennial Act, or the cry of the Church in danger. These con¬ 
stituted the dominion of artiCce, which succeeded that of force; 
and it has required long-suffering experience, and tlie investiga*- 
tions of numerous active minds, to lay them bare for a'ttack. 

The life and character of one of the most highly gifted, active, 
enterprising, and unscrupulous spirits of the age, whose great 
powers were employed to their utmost stretch both in attack and 
defence, afford a good medium through which to view the political 
system of the period, and the effect it produced on the public, and 
on those whose faculties capacitated them to be the best servants 
of the country. The subject will afford a useful view of the 
extent to which misgovemment may be carried, when the people 
either do not know how to control their ministers, or knowing 
neglect the duty. Wars will be found entered on, and the 
leaders appointed,—treaties formed, and territories and privileges 
ceded or demanded,—the public treasure spent, and publicoflSccs 
disposed of,—public morality undermined at one moment, and 
attempts to make the people frantic about peculiarities in 
religion at another,—all with no other view, and no other system, 
than such as avarice, pride, or parly spirit may have dictated. A 
war continued to ennch a general and gratify the pride of one 
waiting-maid, is suddenly terminated by the intrigues of anotlier, 
and to Keep her flatterer ili power. A frantic priest is sent to raise 
the country to commotion, to benefit a party ; and an expedition 
is planned to give employment to a favourite’s poor relation. 

When Henry St. John commenced his political career at the 
age of twenty-two as a member of Parliament, he attached 
himself immediately to the interest of Robert Harley, who, an 
older and more experienced man, was laying the foundation of 
a political party aistiiict from the hi^ and low-church parties 
which then divided the country, xhe career of these men 
rendered it afterwards a question, whether their union was one 
of friendship or of interest. The author of these volumes seems 
anxious to support the former theory, while his facts are more 
favourable to the latter. 
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'The struggle for ascendancy which afterwards divided Harl^ and 
St. John* and the virulent hati^ with which they ever after regarded 
each other, have induced the belief that the friendship of these two great 
men was never sincere; that St. John attached himself to Harley, only 
that he might share his rising fortunes ; and that the latter encouraged 
his odvances, only that he'might strengthen the party by which he 
intended to reach the summit of power. These views doubtless had 
their weight in forming and cementing the union of the two aspirants 
after distinction •, but there is no reason to suppose that these were 
their only motives. The experience and cunning of Harley might 
perhaps have led him to simulate what he did not feel; but St. John 
had not yet learned to dissemble, and he at least, doubtless entertained 
the sentiments he professed. We may find a bond of sympathy in 
their private tastes as well as tlieir political interests. Harley was not 
indeed in the habit of indulging to excess in either of the pleasures 
which were so seductive to St- John ; yet he could appreciate his 
talent and eiyoy his conversation. The love of literature hod revived 
with tenfold force in St. John's breast $ it was now aided by ambition. 
The undisputed master of fashionable follies had another object $ and 
the desire of excdling in the senate taught him to labour in the study. 
That these pursuits were in acconlance with the taste of Harley, 
can receive no higher testimony than the history of his country’s 
literature affords. The collection of MSS. which bears his name, 
and which formsthe most invaluable treasure that our national library 
can boost, attests at once his taste, his zeal, and his liberality.’*-!. 22. 

That St. John’s temper disposed him to form friendships inde¬ 
pendent of interest, the literary correspondence of his remarkable 
age is a lasting memorial. His intercourse with Swift; and Pope, 
vmen the former could no longer be his champion, is honourable 
to hisfeelines; but it would be charitable to believe that he had no 
real friendship for Harley. Before narrating their coalition, the 
author observes, * St. John was far too ambitious to enter into the 
service of an established party, to bow himself to its leaders, 
and to rise by slow gradations from the lowest steps of oflSce. 
His original genius prompted him to chuse an eccentric course, 
and the juncture was highly favourable to his design.’ The 
''juncture” was the conduct of Harley, in having chalked out 

an eccentric course;” and on account of that conduct St. John 
thought fit to join him. Those who are fond of discovering 
very disinterested motives for the conduct of statesmen, are 
apt to lodge themselves in harassing diflScuIties. 

At the time when Harley and St. John came into office as 
colleagues of Godolphin, some of those to whom the queen had 
trusted herself, showed a disposition .to caiw her own political 

f irinciples beyond the limito tmnsistent with her ease and safety, 
twas found necessai^ that some members of the party headed 
by Nottingham and Rochester, should retire or be dismissed. 
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Harley was then made Sccretaiy of State, St. John Secretary at 
War, and ilarcourt Atturney-Geiicrai. .Their taking otlice at 
such a junctiire«gave them the reputation of commencing their 
career uh Whigs, a designation to which they had niucli the same 
title as Marlborough and Godolphin previously had to that of 
I'orics. The uses of the political characters of the new ministers 
were indeed twofold. As between ihe high-churchmen and the 
rest of the nation, they were Whigs; as respected the qiiecii, they 
were Tories of a more docile stamp than those just dismissed. 

Harley might have long held the secondary position in the 
slate, which his talents seemed to have natutally assigned to 
him, and St. John might after a long period of service have 
giaduully and securely approached a higher eminence, had not 
a change at the queen's toilet siiliverted a cabinet, altered the 
state of ])oliticnI parties iu llritain, and sheathed the sword 
over l^mrope. I'he character of the woman whose station made 
her the instrument of accomplishing these things, here obtrudes 
itself. 

Queen Anne entered public life under the iron rule of a 
haughty, bold, talented, and it may be said high-minded 
female,—for the Duchess of Marlborough deserves well of pos¬ 
terity for the nothingness at which she could estimate hereditary 
supremacy. The public feeling of the country would never 
have rid the queen of the doimnnucy of the favourite. She 
bore it after it became ofleiisivc and oppressive; and it only 
ceased when she found protection iu the low wiles of a more 
dangerous but no less insolent favourite, whose influence once 
established, was too artfully guarded to be shaken, Anne 
seldom concealed her natural aversion to the Revolution party. 
It has surprised historians that she should have attacked those 
principles by virtue of which the Bce])tre was put into her hands. 
A deviation from the direct line, is so startling a denial of the 
divine right which always in some way or other haunts the 
dreams of princes, that the person so chosen might be expected 
to be the last to deny the contract between governors and 
governed. But Anne felt herself too near the original stock, 
and [lossessed of too much of their old power, to trouble herself 
with the reflection that she was a queen by contract. She 
affords one of the proofs continually reciirring,^—though singu¬ 
larly enough each recurrence seems to give more astonishment 
to the world than its precursor,—that offsets of legitimacy who 
are raised to authority by revolutionists, will not hesitate to use 
it against the persons, who by accomplishing one revolution, 
have shown themselves likely to be the instruments of another. 
Anne had very lilllc affection for her kindred; hut with the 

voi.. 'K'x.WA*—Westminster Review. 2 b 
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lillle wliich she lind, she would not liavc permitted j)ublic prin¬ 
ciple or imiional ndvHiita;{c to interfere. But sue had one 

I ircjiidico too titrouj; for this vdlbctioii lo overftoine;—accident 
in<l educated her in the dociriuos of the Clnirch of khigland, and 
with all the bifjotry of her race slie adhered to its hierarchy, 
'riiis seized oii lH?r narrow intellect, with all the force which 
attached the Unman Catliolic persuasion to that of her father; 
and nnicli as the C'liuich lias andescrvcdly boasted of 

its services lo tlie liberty of the country, it became certainly in 
this instanee the means of jmttin^' to flight the race of the 
Sliiarls. ' You know/ says the Duke of Bnckinglium in lus 
Hi'cu^t coiTospoudencu, *tho first di<like iny brother [princess 
Anne] took, was upon Harry’s [the King’s] changing his reli¬ 
gion ; tlioiigh, as I have often told him, it was no more than lie 
7iii<rht KYpeet from tlio manner of sending liini abroad; fur I did 
not think so vt iy young a man, indeed you know he was a very 
boy when he went, shoukl he trusted altogctliur to liis own 
conduct, and tlic event liath shown my fears were not in vain. 
Vet luy brother [princess Anne] will not so much as own iny 
iinjiriulence, far less my fault, as I think it, in this management; 
and whenever I touch upon this string, I can very seldom get 
any other answer, than, “ You see he doth not make the least 
step to oblige me; I have no reason lo think he values me or 
my estate, and therefoie I am resolved to give it to Dick [Han- 
overj*/ The siu of bringing a Pa|)i.st lo the throne disturbed 
hor conscience, and was almost the only feeling which influenced 
her hithaigic mind in the c|uestion of the succession. But she 
did nut trouble Iierself with putting it out of the way of others lo 
cuuimil such an ofl'enco, and obdurately resisted those decisive 
inoiisuiv.s for Ihc security of the llanoverian succession, which 
were not without reason presumed necessary for the tran(|uillity 
of tin; country. 

When the Duchess of Marllwrougli was superseded in the 
closet by Abigail Dill, slie made a loud complaint lo the world, 
and certainly with every a])]7eaiancc of justice. Dor favours 
to her rival had been as follows. On discovering her indigent 
cousin, she got her apjiointed a bed-chamber woman lo the 
queen, then Princess of Denmark. Her sister was made 
iaundress to ihe Duke of Gloucester, and on his death, received 
a pension of 200/. a-year. The elder brother received a place 
in the Custom House. ‘ His brother/ she says, * (whom the 
bolIle*meu afteiwards called honest .lack Hill) was ii tall boy, 
wlioin I clothed, (for lie was all in rags), and pul to school at 
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St. Alban’s.’ Ilo was (irsi appointed ^age of honour to the 
Prince of Dcniu^ik ; ‘ 1 afterwards got iny l^ord Marlborough to 
make him groom of the bed-chamber to the Duke of Gloucester. 
And thongn iiiy l^ord always said, thdt Jack Hill was good for 
nothing, yet to oblige mo, he made him his aide-de-camp, and 
afterwards got him a regiment.' Thus the Duchess leaving 
quartered her' good for nothing’ relations on the country, 
complained to it of the vipers she had been nursing iu her 
bosom, and that those for wliom she liad pillaged were iingrate- 
ful enough to take the task entirely into their own hands. 

Harley was likewise a relation of Mrs. Abigail Hill; but Iin 
had not found it convenient to countenance her, until he found 
her placed in the bosom of royalty. It was by adroitly using 
his influence to acquire for her the hand of Mr. Mashani—a 
page of the palace, her junior in years, on wliuiu she had sot 
her affection—that he obtained the footing from which he was 
enabled to grasp the Treasurer’s rod, and become Prime Minister 
of Hritain. 

The carelessness of Harley in allowing an underling in his 
olTice to carry on n secret corres|x»iideucc with the Court of 
France, provided llie Godolphin Ministry with the means of 
driving tbeir two colleagues from oflice; and the Queen, after a 
display of her usual obstinacy, was com])elled nominally to 
sii])port a Minisliy consisting entirely of Whigs. But the 
tenure of Harley’’s influence was too strong and diflicult of 
ajipruach to be broken ; and as it was secret, and even in those 
days discreditable, ins being no longer in oilicc only enabled 
him to proKcrve it with less inconvenience, and he is said to 
have boasted, that while the Ministry were labouring to support 
themselves in Parliament, he was undeimining them in the 
closet. Some kind of support beyond ibo region of the back¬ 
stairs, was in the mean time wanted for the friend of the riueeii 
and Mrs. Masliam; and the Whigs were good enougli to 
provide it iu ilie person of Sacheveroll. Never was the folly of 
coercing opinion more practically demonstrated, than when the 
supporters of Revolution doctrines attempted to destroy slavish 
opinions by persecuting those who maintained them. * The 
Whigs/ says Bishop Burnett, ' took it in their heads to roast a 
Parson, and they did roast him ; but their zeal templed them 
to make the fire so Iiigh that,^iey scorched themselves.’ To find 
the half insane supporter of their doctrines fAletnnIy impeached 
for his opinions, was a god-send of which the higli-churciimen 
could not make too much; and those who viewed the foolish 
instriiinent of all this jcoiumotion with as much contempt as 
(he Whigs themselves could have exhibited, joined in doing 
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him the honours of martyrdom. Freedom of opinion and 
loyally went hnnd-tn-hand. and were pi’escntec^ by the suffering 
hierarchy, to the notice of a compassionate and generous 
people*. * 

The Whigs seem to have been ignorant of the blow tliey 
dealt against themselves. The Tory Ministry of 1710 was 
formed before they were aware of their position. In the new 
Parliament various means aided the 7.eal of the clergy in 
returning a majority of Tories; and the majority was increased 
by the disputed elections being decided on the ministerial side, 
according to the practice of the period. As an auxiliary to the 
influence of the waiting-maid and the cry of Church in 
danger, it was requisite that Addison, Steele, and Walpole 
should be balanced in the press. St. John wns here, as in every 
arena where he appeared, a tower of strength, lie was assisted 
by Prior and Atterbnry; and Swift was called on to adapt his 
gravity to such sentences, as * l"he present Ministry are under iiu 
necessity of employing prostitute pens; they have no dark 
designs to promote by advancing heterodox opinions.’ St. John 
was the great pugilist of the party in the House of Commons; 
and when Harley procured a peerage, he was left almost alone 
to struggle against fearful ouds. He was well suited for the 
task as it was then managed. One who was frequently present 
observes, that in the House of Commons of that penod, business 
matters were entirely slighted, and no regard was shown, or, 
notice taken, of anything that did not directly strike against the 
reputation of some considerable person of the opjiOKite ])arty. 
Of these and the like the House was very fond, and took great 

I deasure in passing a vote reflecting on such personf-’ ’ You 
enow’ says Jlolingbroke, in his letter to Sir William Windham, 

' the nature of that assembly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of 
the man who shows them game, and by whose halloo they are 
used to be encouraged/ Unfortunately, little of what lie said 
in the Ilonse has been preserved ; and those convcrsiint with the 
soleiiin loftiness of his philosophical works, would not he apt 
to presume their author an active leader in debate. But the 
philosopher of patriotism, and the political partisan, were very 
different men; and whenever in discussing political subjects he 


* A writer of the present century thij^ displays liis sympathy with the 
conduct of the hi^h-murclimen on this occasion. * Kuliculoiisns this farce 
was, it did some ^uod, as it kept up the respect due to the national church, 
liy engaging the voice of the people at large in its favour; and diHCfinr.urinjf « 
any attempt to lower or innovate upon it in the sniullest degre«*.'— 
continuation of (Iniiigcr’s Hiographical Ilistury of England, H. 
i liockhort Pa|>crs, i. 352 . 
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passes from general maxims to the viudicalion of liis own 
political career, as he frequently does, his Ciceronian calmness 
of thought suddenly merges into a fierce and deep strain of 
invective and sarcasm, which must have rendered him a 
dangerous opponent. He had a inetnory so accurate, that of 
an extensive scries of quotations which it provided without 
collation for his writings, few have been found erroneous by his 
many scrutinizing critics; and to this power, which often 
provides duller intellects with the sinews of debate, he added 
an almost unmatched judgment in the choice of illustrations. 

The first act of the ministry, was to lay the foundation of their 
power on some measure which should contrast to their ad¬ 
vantage with the proceedings of their opponents; and they 
made choice of a peace with France. Various circumstances, 
independently of the national weariness of war, tended to point 
this out as an advantageous scheme. Directions were issued 
from the Court of St. Germain’s to the Jacobites to support it; 
it was wanted by hirs. Masham; and among its supporters 
Cunningham enumerates *all the bottle companions, many 
physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and inferior 
clergy, and in fine the loose women too,’ whose bond of union 
was the dearness of French wine. 

The accomplishment of the design of the Tories, was the 
Treaty of Utrecht; in which they were accused of betraying their 
country, by changing the position of the parlies and giving up 
tile advantage of being the victors. 

No condition was imposed on Louis by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which he would not have gladly submitted to at the conferences 
of the Hague and Gertrudeiiburg, in which he yielded matters 
far mure essoutiully connected with the great cause of the war. 
lie would have restored Strasburg and Jlrisuc, and demolished 
the forts on the Rhine and Dunkirk. The Dutch were to have 
had an ample barrier, the captures in the Netherlands were to 
have been restored, and the Duke of Savoy reinstated ; but the 
must essential point of all was, that he was to have admitted the 
Austrian succession to the throne of Spain, and taken all means 
of making his grandson evacuate the J'eninsiila, short of taking 
arms against him. On this last point the conferences were broken 
oir. The advantages to England by the Treaty of Utrecht, were 
chii'tly of a coiuiuercial nature, lletween France and England 
the slipidatiuns were mutual, and found not very advantageous. 
Enghind had likewise the honour of securing to herself the 
Assii'iito contract, or exclusive privilege of importing every 
year480U slaves from Africa to the West Indies. The captures 
in the West Indies and North America, were restored to 
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Franco rciainiug a scltlcuiciil at Capo lirctou und a 
to <lrv iihli on the coast. (Gibraltar and Minorca were 
retained by IDnglaud, tlio Duke of Savoy was provided for> and 
the Dutch with great didlcuUy procured tlieir bariicr. Thus 
Knghmd by a ten years wi!^r ornamented by successive victories^ 
gained OibraUui’j Minorca^ and a monopoly in tlie slave trade. 
Tlie grand object of the war, the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from Spain, was given up'without a struggle,—indeed was never 
luokc<l upon by the new British (fovermuent as a subject of 
concern. It is true, that since the conference of (Jertrudenburg 
a battle bad been lost in Spain, und that the Archduke Charles 
had succeeded to the Eni]>irG: but the former event merely 
drove the allies a step back towards their previous situation, 
and the Treaty was in nn advanced state before the latter 
occurred. 

It is nut, however, proposed to consider the Treaty of 
(Jtrccht as a qiioslioii between the Whigs and Tories of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Had it been pul to one of the former, he would 
have answered, sucli a treaty should not have been cuiei'cd on; 
lor it lost to Britain almost everything she hud gained by a long 
war. The Tory on the other hand would have innintained that 
i/te should never have been entered on, and the more cpiickly 
it was tci minuted the better. But a more important question 
than ony which could occur between St.John and Marlborough, 
arises between the people and the conflicting factions. They 
could charge one faction with having spent more than forty 
millions on a war for llieirowa aggrandisement, and another with 
having given up the advantages so dearly bought with no batter 
view. It was salisfacturily proved in parliaineiit by Kt, John, 
lliat the British with their usual liberality, not only must 
anxiously performed all their own obligations in the war, but 
made up to excess for the deficiencies of their less powerful 
or less generous allies. This was the doing of Murlburongh, 
and the object lie had before him, was the increase of 
his ow n fume, his own influence, and above all his own rortmie. 
He luul not only manured Flnudeis with the bodies of his coun¬ 
trymen tliut he might be groat,—in wdiich he is only involved 
with most other great warriors,—but lie had spent nineteen 
luillioiis uftlie public money beyond the just quota of nriiaiii,that 
he might get a share fur the trouble of ex pending it. All this when 
brought proniinciiiiy forward, created such a balance in favour of 
the Tory party, that unniindful of a day of reckoning against 
themselves sucli us their opponents were then siiflering, they lost 
no time in running up on the other side. The whole course of the 
Treaty shows^ that it was couduoted, not for the country, but 
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for the uiinistry. Tlic Abbe (faultier, u I'rench spy, avIio was 
too iiisignincani to attract the notice of the previous ininisters 
or had coutrJved*to elude it, had been used ub ainediuiu to cenn- 
municate to the French court the hupe^ of the Tories ; and uii 
their entering office, he was sent on a secret message to 
Versailles, to state that though they dared not propose terms of 
pence, they should be glad to hear those which might be offered 
from Fi*aiico. This was undoubtedly commencing a negotiation ; 
and the vindication of Oxford, that the overtures came from 
France, was morally false. The ministry conveyed a ]iolitchupe, 
that the King’s offers would not be less advantageous Ilian tlioso 
he had made at Uertrudenbnrg; but he knew too well tlio 
persons he was dealing with, to think compliance necessary. If 
the establishment of peace was necessary to the J*Vcnrh jieople, 
it was equally so to the Ftiicli>th ministers, and in their persons 
were e(|uali%C(1 the disadvantages of iM'ance in being hiser in 
the war, • Of all tho powers in alliance against France,' says 
Turcy,who of course speaks of the ground on which he conducled 
the Treaty, ' J^ngland had been bitherto the most active. The 
now ministers of that Crown spoke quite a dilhTciil langiuigo 
from their predecessors ; and iherc was the less rciisuii fur sus¬ 
pecting any arivances they uiiglit make, as they were personally 
interested in putting an end to the war, by wliich the reputation 

of their enemies was suppfn led.The negoiiatioa made 

no ])rogrusB; its success would hav^ even ajipeared dubious, 
had not the Fnglisli luiiiisteis lieen personally intorosted in 
concluding it as soon as ]>ossible The src.icciy with which 
the negociatioiiH in London wore conducted, was not only 
11 breach of the alliance, which provided that no ticaty should 
be made exco]it by a commimication of counsels, but was a sure 
indication of dread at home. Tlotli Mciiager and Cianitier wviw 
invited to llritaiii by tlic ministers to place themselves in ilio 
position of sjiics, and their adveniuies have some dangerous 
interest. When Menager was itilroduced to the Queen, * ho 
was conducled back vviili the same secrecy as hv hail been in- 
irodiiccd. The same attendant was in the outer apartment, 
lie found the same centiuels, lie supped with St. John, saw 
Windsor Castle the next day, and selout for Lniulon with Prior, 
who warned him not to rclurii to the Secretary of State while 
ho staid at Court, because of the great number of spies whom 
the Whigs had about tlic (^uecn. The Ministers then in favour 
with that Princess, had great reason to be afiuid of what might 
lia|)pcn hereafter, and therefuns thought it necessary to act with 


* Torcy’sNegodatloxis, !i. 118.157. 
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iirudcncc and circumspection*.’ Such was the spirit in which 
the business of the nation was transacted by its servants. Secre« 
taiies and ambassadors were creeping about in the dark like 
housebreakers; and otic accomplice must not be seen too much in 
company with another, lest justice should be alarmed. Such 
was the cilect of party government, that the accomplishers of 
a great measure, felt that they were either committing crime, or 
that a revolution in the palace mmht put them in the situation 
of having done so. To give the Treaty an appearance of foun¬ 
dation, it was necessary that there should be an article providing 
against the Spanish and French Crowns resting on one head. AH 
assurances to this end were undertaken by France with alacrity, 
and would have been given at any time, m so far as they were 
of use. The circumstances under which the war commenced, 
showed the respect paid to such cn^geineuts by France; and 
had an opportunity of infringing this one occurred, it would 
necessarily have yielded to the old argument of extra vires, 
Bignoii indeed, a great Crown lawyer, gave honest warning of 
such an event, when he said, the heir of France * is obliged for 
his Crown, neither to the will of his predecessor, nor to any 
edict, nor to any decree, nor to the liberalit}' of any person whom¬ 
soever, but only to the law. This law is esteemed the work 
of him who established monarchies; the French hold that none 
but God can abolish it, and of course that it cannot be destroyed 
or made void by any renunciation.’ It may be a questioji,— 
and is often stated as st^cli in vindication of the Treaty,— 
whether the union of Spain with France or with Austria, would 
have been the more dangerous to the liberties of Europe. The 
feeling in Britain at that lime was undoubtedly directed Sgainst 
the former. The Ministers, if they were not imbued the 
same conviction, at least lelt the necessity of couutcuuneing it. 
SSach, however, was their personal feeling of the necessity of 
concluding peace as speedily as possible, that they were content 
to allow tills great principle to be gunnled by empty words. 

* The business/ said Et. John to Menager, * is to conclude a 
peace, and to conclude itcpiickly, in order to avoid the ex peaces 
of another campaign,’ or rather, as he more candidly continues, 
because * we are sure of our Parliaineut, they will act in cuncetl 
with the Queen.’ The French all along looked on the Treaty 
of Utrecht as a boon, n gift out of the regular course of bar¬ 
gaining. for which, after icturiiiiig praise to divine providence, 
they tlianked Harley and St. John. ‘ If wecoinpure,’ says 1'orcy, 

* the (leace of Utrecht to the preliiiiiiiaries )>roposed by the 
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Pensionary Heinsius in 17()U« and to the still harder terms which 
the deputies of the Stutcs-Gcueral insisted upon‘at the con¬ 
ferences of Gertrndenbarg in 1710; if we* have not quite forgot 
the distressed situation of the kingdom in the years 1708, 1700, 
and 1710; and if we recall to mind thef fatal battles of Elochstet 
in 1704, of Ramilies and of Turin in 1708, the action of Oude- 
narde in 1708, and that of Malplaquet in 1709, the loss of so 
many battles, followed by that of such a number of strong 
towns; these unlucky eoras will be ample proof of the easy 
rate, at which this peace was purchased by France, compared to 
the losses she had sustained, and to the state of the kingdom ; 
nay perhaps will be a proof of the unexpected advantages 
which she derived from the obstinacy of her enemies in imposing 
unjust conditions which it was impossible for her to execute*.’ 
The last allusion is to the Dutch, who were far more anxious 
to have value for their expenditure tlian the British. The 
whole of the French diplomatist’s protracted account indeed 
breathes wrath a^inst the former, and a tone of deep gratitude 
towards the British Ministers and their excellent Queen. 

But the Treaty of Utrecht was not accomplished without a 
struggle with the party so suddenly precipitated ; and the sup¬ 
porters of it acquired at least the merit of courage. The court 
had at that time the command of the House of CoBimons, as 
from the nature of our constitution it ordinarily has of the House 
ot Ijords. It was from the latter that opposition was given, 
because tlie prerogative of the Crown had not been quickly 
enough exercised ; but the defect w'us soon remedied. The 
iiiterinediatc crisis is thus spiritedly described by the author. 

* In the Commons, Walpole moved an Ameudmont to the Address* 
which was, however, negatived hy an immense majority. And in llie 
Lords, a yet more stormy debate succeeded. The Karl of Nottingham 
seeeiled from the ministry, and moved a clause in the .\ddress, that, in 
the l^urds’ ojnnion, no peace could be s;ife or honourable to fSreat 
Britain or Kuro]K;, if Spain and the West Indies were to he allotted to 
any brunch of the House of Bourlxm. This was carrieil ngsiinst the 
Ministry by a majority of a single voices and the Tories and their 
udhorenU were in the utmost consternation. The Whigs were so 
exaspenilcd against the miiiislers, that their full from |M)wer was eon- 
hidered by them only as the prelude to their entire destruction. In the 
moment of triumph the h^irl of Wharton is said—but upon very 
qnestionaldo authinity—to have smiled and put his hands to his iieek 
wlieii any of the Ministry were speaking, intiuiiiting that the head of 
the speaker was in danger Whether a gesture so ferocious can be 

* Torev's Negoeiations, ii. .'<74. 

t 8\virt's History of the four last yours of the Reign of Queen Anne; 
a work iu which, uuder the disguise of history, he takes every oppor* 
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justly attributed even to the Earl of Wharton, is very doubtful \ and 
ivlictlicr the Whigs cnntomidatcd the severities which the Tories 
ilroailed, is yet more questionable. Hut it is certain that the terror of 
tiio ndlicrciits of the Administration was sincere/ 'J'he Queen was 
believed to have joined the^ Whigs 3 and even Mi's. Masham fur a 
moment tliought that her influence was gone. Swift was in terrible 
consterimtion : he begged of St. John to send him abroad; and told 
the Earl of Oxfonl that he should have the advantage of him, for that 
the Earl Would lose his iicad, hut he should only be hanged, and so 
carry his btidy entire to the grave**. 

* Amid the goncrnl panic of his party, St. John alone was suflicicnily 
calm and self-possessed to remedy the confusion which the negligence 
of Oxford had created. Ills exertions in the Commons, where his 
eloc|Uoncc had contended with unqualified success a^inst that of 
WuliKilc, had reanimated Ins party, and periiaps recallcathe wavering 
favour of lu<; mistress. IVhon his party were downcast and dojuctcci, 
his countenance was cheerful, his voice conlidcut, and his counsels 
energetic. Fie urged the timorous and procnistinntiiig Oxfonl to the 
only measure which could retain his party in ])o\ver; and if his counsel 
and his language show but little delicacy for the constitution of his 
country, his rcsolutLuii iu emergency pointed him out as the support 
and leader of the Ministry. The House of Lords were now in oppo¬ 
sition : the Queen, notwillistanding the dnubt.s which had been cnler- 
tained, proved firm in her adiicrence to the Cabal, which patronized the 
Tories; tmive new Peel's were created ; and St. John is reported to 
have declared that they should have three times as many more if these 
were not enough.'—i. UU-F. 

Having thus established themselves, the next business of the 
Ministers was to deal some decisive strokes against their 
enemies. Walpole was proved to have either ])ockoted a sum 
of the public inoiicy, or to have allowed another person to do so ; 
and was committed to the Tower. St. John lived to rcrollecl in 
this measure, that a Whig could outlive disgrace, hut might not 
outlive the runiemhranco of the person who Imd inflicted it. Pari 
of Marlborough’s enormous fortune was distinctly traced to the 
source of bribery, and the great leader was deprived of his ofliccs, 
and compelled to humiliate liimsclf before the once slave of his 
wife, in order to protect that wife from ]iart of the insults 
intended for her. The author justly observes,-— 

' Although it cuniiot he denied, tliat such practices were sordid and 
disgraceful, we can accord no pi-oisc to the Ministers for exposing them. 

taaily of pleading the ciuisc of liis party. Wharton seems to have hcon 
acciihUmicu to the politics of hitiiiiioution, for ivliich 110 period of hi.'«liiry 
(»uld art'ord better scope. I le is said l« liavc procured from tiodolpliin the 
Viceroyaltv of Iroluiiu, fnun the merit of postiChiing uiiu of the lottery 
from the Ircasurer to the Court of St, Ueriuuin’B. Alacphcrbou, ii. IW, 

* Journal to Stelliu 
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St. Jiilin nnfl hi.s colleagues^ us nppeurs from his letters, knew of (hem 
while they continued him in office. Their object was ilul the putiisli- 
inent of a public delinquent, but the ruin, of a powerful enemy. 
According to ])o Torcy, his influence had prevailed even upon the 
officers of the Queen’s houseliohl to vole agamst her in the divihion 
ujwn the Address: and Oxford and St. Jcihn, when they remembered 
how near they had been to ruin, and how their mode of escape had 
exasperated their enemies and startled even their friends, thought it 
would be rather rashness than clemency to sjiarc so dangerous and 
implacable a foe.’—>1.195> 

Tlie celebrated schism between Harley and St. John seems 
to have had its origin in the discussions connected with the 
attempt on the life of the former by the Murrjuis Guisuard, when 
under examination by the Council as to his correspondence with 
the French court. If Harley’s enthusiasm for his party was 
akin to that sometimes engendered by patriotism, he must 
huve blessed tho wounds which occurred so happily for its 
support and honour. The Marquis was fortunately a Catholic; 
and as the Cabinet were under the odium of designs in favour of 
the Pretender, it is difficult to conceive with what speculations 
the fruitful mind of Swift might have surrounded the subject, 
had not an unfortunate jealousy interrupted him in his labours. 
As the matter was found convertible into a broad question of 
]>olitiL's, St. John considered himself entitled to a share; uhilo 
on the other hand Harley, who had undergone the jiructical 
ellects, naturally conceived that the honour and reward should 
be all his own; and Swift, alter having attempted to give each 
iiis proper share, (the portion to St. John being in the intention 
of the bssassiii, that to Harley in his practice), found it better 
to submit the delicate distinction to the ])cn of Mrs. Manly. 
It is ])rohahle that the quarrel, which, if thus originated, was 
certainly aggravated by more serious events, hud a considorahle 
influence on the prospects of the nation. J.ooking over the 
whole events of the period, in connection with the character of 
the rivals, it can hardly be reasonably disbelieved that if 
circumstances had been favournhlc, and they had mutually 
agreed on their operations, they would have hud no objections 
to esluhlisli their ])Ower on the restoration of the exiled 
family. Their jealousy, however, was one great impediment 
to such an event; and it would imleed appear that each sus- 

1 )ccting the other of the project, jcouceived that attaching 
limself to the House of Hanover would he the best means 
of uiidermiiiing his rival. In this rc.spect they were not so 
Conveniently situated as Marlborough and Godolphiii, who 

not being spies on each other, renewed their correspondence. 
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with the Court of St. Gcruiaiu’s on the accession of the 
Tories, before Marlborough had given up the command of the 
army. With regard to Bolingbroke, bis conduct after he was 
driven fram the country is of itself sudicieiit evidence of the 
measures to which certain influences, which were not those 
of public principle, might have impelled him; and the pre¬ 
sumption is ratlier strengthened by the reflection, that he 
had a contempt for the divine-right prejudices of the genuine 
Jacobites. So much has the conviction of what Bolinghrokc 
might have been induced to do for the Jacobite cause attached 
itself to the minds of the historians of the period, that they 
have often carelessly stated, that he carried on a secret cor¬ 
respondence with the Pretender. This however, has never 
been proved, and the author of the present work justly 
corrects the mis-statement. The following passage com¬ 
mences with a quotation which is perhaps the strongest 
ground of suspicion against Bolingbroke that has been dis¬ 
covered. 

« 

^ The only paper in this collection [Maepherson's] which has been 
ever cited against him, is a letter from one of the Jacobite agents ; 
who says, Your friend Mr. Cary (^Lockhart^ writes to me from 
Porter's quarters [London] that he is in friendship with Mr. Bruce 
Zfppvozingy [Bolingbroke^ and has lately had much freedom of 
conversation with him, by which he thinks Bruce [Bolingbroke] an 
honest man, and much in your IJnuLc Frank's [thePretender's] interest; 
but at the same time, hetliinks Bruce [Bolingbroke^ is not altogether 
well with Mr. Gould's successor [Harley] and by what Cary [Lock* 
hart] draws from Bruce, he doubts of Gould's good Intentions*." 

' This amounts only to u second-hand declaration of Lockliart, that 
he thought Bolingbroke was iu the J^retcndcr's interest; which is 
wortli literally nothing, when we remember the character of tlie 
relator. Lockliart was a hot-hcaded Jacobite, who did not scruple to 
spread any iv|Kirt, and to give any account whic!li he thought fuvuur- 
nblb to the cause he had csfiouscd. Wc iiiul him, in his memoirs, 
describing it as the most easy of undertakings to bring aibout a repeal 
of the Act of Settlement, and telling iis that he had avowed his 
principles before the Queen, who heard him with favour. It is singular 
that in these memoirs the name of Bolingbroke docs not once occur, 
Jl is inconceivable that the Pretender’s agents should have made no 
further mention of so illustrious a convert in any of thoir despatches, 
had he been so ** honest" a man ns James Forbes asserts ufion the 
authority of Mr. Cary. This extaict from Nairnc is no evidence at all.' 

' But whatever weight iniglit be attached to this opinion of Lock- 


* M.*iep!icrh4iii, vol. ii. p. Mr. Ilullaiii, contrary to liis iisiial accuracy, 
refers to this poHHugc as jirnving a * corruspoiideace with the ISluart Ageuts.* 
Couatitutioual History, iii, aoi. 
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hnrti it cannot resist the direct evidence contained \\\ the following; 
circumstance, which is given from the Marchmont papers. While 
the negotiations far the Treaty of Utrecht wbre yet pending, tlie cf>n- 
ferences of the Ahb6 (Taulticr with the Scerctary were of course 
frequent. Upon one of these occasions' llolinghrokc observed that 
the priest left u scaled letter directed to him upon his table. 'J'he 
letter bore the arms of England upon its seal; and Eolinghroke 
immediately suspecting from whom it came, called the Abbe bark and 
intcrrogatccl him. He confessed that the letter was written by the 
rrctemler upon which Bolinglirokc returned it, with the admoni¬ 
tion, that if he discovered him agsiin to las the medium of any corres¬ 
pondence from that quarter, he should order him to quit the kingilom 
ill twenty-four hours.*—i. 350. 

This anec<lotc rests on the authority of Bolingbrokc himself; 
and as handed down, it is coupled with a jircliminary notice, 
which, as containing a rather important adinissiun, the author 
should have given. It is in these terms; * Lord Bolingbroke 
denied to the Earl of Marchmont, with whom he lived dntiiig 
the latter part of his life in the closest intimacy and strictest 
confidence, occasionally in the same house both in France and 
at Battersea, that he had the remotest intention of favouring 
the succession of the Pretender, until the approach of the 
Queen’s death, when it was in deliberation to secure the 
power and safety of the ministers. He mentioned an anecdote 
to Lord Marchmont, 

That Harley, although he showed himself in many respects 
the more honest of the two, might have been brought to assist 
a restoration, there is still less doubt than hi the case of Boliug- 
broke. It would indeed be merciful to his memory to believe 
so, as he must otherwise lie under the imputation of having 
heartlessly encouraged in the exiles hopes he never meant to 
realize, and having attempted to allure them to the disturbance 
of tranquillity, and their own destruction. The confidential 
correspondence of the Jacobites during his miriistry is full of 
references to hints and promises, too distinct, positive, and often 
reiterated, to have been mere efiervescences of warm imagina¬ 
tion ; while at the same time the correspondence of tiie Hanover 
party expresses a conviction of his Jacobite inclinations. It 
may safely be calculated that the man who was capable of 
urging a party to the disturbance of the state and their own 
ruin, was at least capable of giving them assistance whenever 
it should suit his own views of ambition. He was distrustful, 
gloomy, and morose in his character, except when the excite¬ 
ment of intoxication prompted him to divulge state secrets out 

* Fniiii a note in Mr Hose's liaudwriting, in his copy of Coxe’s Sir 
Robert \Valpolc. Murchmuiit papers, ii. *241 N. 
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of place ; ami when engaged in business he assumed a myateri- 
ousness uf manner, on much seems to have been chiefly founded 
any reputation for wjsdoni he possessed, Ilis colleagues com^ 
])luiiie(i tliat he would fceqiiently allow none but himself to 
transact the business of the uiinistry, from wdiich he incapacitated 
himself by being continually drunk, lie was for a considerable 
peiiod in the situation of a man without firmness of mind, liesi- 
tating between two opposite measures, a mistaken adoption of 
either of which was fraught with the most alarming cons(K]iieiices. 
Ife therefore admitted none to his confidence; and Dr. llndcliffe 
liuinourousiy attempted to waken him to a conviction of the 
light in which his conduct was viewed, by requesting him to 
read a portion of scripture, which turned out to be the advice to 
Moses oy his father-in-law, to chuso a certain number of wise 
men to assist him in the administration of afltiirs. 

Before the last illness of Queen Anne, Oxford had sunk beneath 
the influcMicc of Bolitighroko ; but the lionours were snatchetl 
from his grasp, and he succeeded only to additional dangers 
without proportionally additional means of meeting them, llis 
bold spirit seems for once to have been completely subdued. 
Whatever were his intentions, the apathy which overcame him 
at this period, is one of the most remarkable features ofhis career. 
If he intended to advocate the cause of the Pretender, it was 
the lime for a bold struggle. If on the contrary, he was to 
found his prospects on giving his influence to the house of 
Hanover, his permitting irresponsible persons to assume liis 
pro|ier duties and ostentatiously charge him with defects in 
their pcvfonnancc, makes him assume an aspect peculiarly 
fccldc und piisillaTnmous, when compared to that of the great 
ministerial champion of 1711; nor were his flight and the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with it, honourable to his reputation. 
He believed, as he has himself stated, that he was to be pursued 
to the scafTuId, and leaving his character without its best pro¬ 
tector, he took care of his person; while his more feeble col¬ 
leagues, whose danger could not be far inferior, remained to 
meet it. 

Looking at the acts of the administration with which Boling- 
brokc is connected, it cannot but be admitted, that with all 
his ministerial talent, his vigilance, and the inclination he tnay 
have possessed to benefit his county whenever preferable claims 
ofhis party or his own ambition did not interfere, he did little 
to deserve the grateful recollection of posterity. In this respect 
lie is inferior to most of tlic statesmen of his age. Somers 
iiiude considerable improvement in the administration of justice. 
Marlborough zealously and effectively served his country in the 
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department for which his genius adapted him, though he 
contrived to serve himself at the same tinie. Godolphin, with 
singular inconsi^cncy, while he ^dotted the overturn of the 
government, was' an honest guardian of the national revenue, 
and corrected many abuses in its expenditure, Even Notting¬ 
ham, who had in early life founded an evil repiitalion by «;oni- 
billing against ficedoin, procured the thanks of his country from 
the remarkable integrity of his conduct; and to Walpole 
I he great mechanist of the systeni o( corruption, wc owe impor¬ 
tant commercial improvGuiunts. Unless ttie Treaty of Utrecht 
can l)c viewed ns a boon to the country, there is scarcely any 
imjiortnnt measure deserving comincndalion,* wliich claims 
llolingbroke as its author, lie at the same time committed 
both blunders and crimes. The expedition to (Quebec, which 
ho took under his own ])ccu1inr ])rolectioii, was a union of both. 
In Ibis case he perhaps iiKMurcd unjust odium; but when it 
is remembered that he conunilled practical Idiindors in the 
nutnuing Avliich a man of so much penetrution might have 
avoided, and that the officer to whom it was committed was 
Mrs. Mashain’s once ' ragged' and always * good for nolhiug' 
brother .lack Hill, it was not to be wondered that the nation 
should suspect a treacherous understanding with France for 
the purpose of uccomplishiiig the peace, and that adversaries of 
the ministry should urge it. But tire loss from the defoefs iu 
fitting out and from the incapacity of the leader, was nut all that 
the nation sidfered. Tire whoh' ^Job' was the means of providing 
20,00t)/. to Mrs. Mnsbain, Avhicli as Harley lost her favour by 
refusing, St. Julin who was less scrupulous was naturally accused 
of having shared. This tangible |m>of of attachment secured 
tlie patronage of the Civouritc ; and from the moment he had so 
effectually outbid his rival, Si. John's superior interest at 
court was secured. The attempt against the press during this 
period must not go unnoticed. The iiublicatiou of such works 
as those of Buchanan was prolnbitccl, and Swift records with 
great glee the wholesale prosecution of hib obiioxiouh oppo¬ 
nents. To Bolingbroke himself, wc owe the iiiiposition of a 
load on intellect, which all its leviathan struggles for above a 
century have not shaken off,—the tax on newspapers. He made 
another attempt to protect himself from opinion, by a law that 
every pamphlet should bear llie writer's name and nddress. 
Fiveu tne subservient Swift faintly raised his voice against tin's 
formidable proposal, and pleaded modesty. There were too 
many, even on the ministerial side, personally inleiusterl in 
secrecy to allow such a bill to pass. The readers of Boling- 
broke's works cannot but perceive, that he was the last man 
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who was entitled to excuse himself for such acts. lie had no 
stubborn prejudices or couveiitioiial opinions to conquer, before 
he should he enabled to govern liberally. But in attempting to 
support his power by religious persecution, he committed a still 
more flagitious inconsistency. Almost every school-boy who 
has received a high-church education from the Kstablisnraeiic, 
or a religious one from the Dissenters, has been taught a pious 
horror at the name of Bolingbroke, as the deserter of revealed 
religion, and the champion of free opinions, lie was moreover 
educated as a Presbyterian. Such was thd man who intro¬ 
duced * An Act to prevent the Growth of Schism, and for the 
further security of the Churches of England and Ireland as by 
i.nw established.’ This Act was for the ]>urpose of making 
more efl'ectual a law of the reign of Charles 2nd, rendering it 
imperative on all teachers of youth to take the Declaration of 
Conformity. It required certain licences from the Church to 
qualify for teaching, and strictly prescribed the routine of 
religious instruction to be administered under severe {lenalties. 
It was a desperate weapon of intolerance put into the hands of 
the clergy to purchase their assistance, and to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between its author and Harley, who would not support so 
violent a measure. It was never enforced. Tlie Bill against 
Occasional Conformity, so often ineffectually attempted, was 
likewise passed at this golden juncture for the church. Both 
statutes were re])ealed in 1719. 

But with all the errors of his government, few will justify 
the vindictive impeachment of Bolingbroke by the man he 
had sent to the Tower for corruption. It was the carrying 
to its utmost extent that virulence of party warfare, which 
had already been the means of making his government what it 
was,—not a government for the people but fur a i>arty. With 
bitter feelings of resentment and disappointed ambition, he 
consented to join the Pretender, a step astounding to those 
who had formed a better opinion of his judgment. Dis¬ 
appointment and party feeling were the only excuses he 
could ever give for this step. ' What gave strength and 
spirits, ’ he asks, ' to a Jacobite party after the late King’s 
accession ? The true answer is, the sudden turn of the 
imaginations of a whole party to resentment and rage, that 
were turned a little before to quiet submission and patient 
expectation. Principle had as little share in making the turn, 
as reason had in conducting it. Men who had sense and (eniper 
too, before that moment, thought of nothing after it, hut of 
setting up a Tory King against a Whig King ; and when some 
of them were asked, if they were sure a I’opish King would 
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make a good Tory King,—or whether they were determined to 
sacrifice their religion and libertv to him,—the answer was, 
no; that he would take arms agamst him if he made attempts 
on either; that tliis might be the case, peihaps, in six months 
after his restoration, but that in the mean time he would 
endeavour his restoration Men driven from the position of 
vindicating themselves on public principle, generally seek an 
excuse in party feeling. Tne term is collective; it presents a 
more generous appearance than tlie personal pronoun, and is 
brought forward to support a claim for disinterestedness. The 
man however who should acknowledge that he assisted a party 
to commit a crime against the public, would get little credit for 
his motives being other than personal; and he who does 
not calculate whetlier the par^ is doing right or wrong, seems 
in little better situation. Bolingbroke’s step was certainly 
not taken on good calculations of personal aggrandisement; but 
he cannot justly claim the credit of anything beyond personal 
feeling for his motive. 

It did not require long experience to convince him of the 
folly of his act. To bow before the impotent shadow of a 
ruler,—to be the rival of Highland lairds and Irish chiefs,— 
to hold cabinet councils with monks and harlots,—must have 
been so deeply degrading to the man who had dictated to the 
House of Commons aud aimed at the Premiership of Britain, 
that his greatest enemies must have rejoiced at his escaping 
, 'the punishment intended by them, to find a sharper for himself. 
The origin of his difference with the court of St. Germain’s 
has been variously described, and the truth of the case seems 
not easily attainable; while as compared with his other trans¬ 
actions, it is of little moment. It is probable that his offences 
derived their deejiest colouring, from his not being able to keep 
clearly enough in memory the distinction between bis companion 
in adversity and himself, as sovereign and subject. The scenes 
of real history he had just passed through, were accurately 
mimicked in this pantomime of government; his * seals’ were 
demanded of him in due regal form, and he was impeached on 
seven charges, upon which he was given to understand that he 
was found guilty. 

The next step in Bolingbroke’s career, it will perhaps lie 
still more difficult to vindicate. While he was in the service of 
the Pretender, the Earl of Stair was commissioned to offer him 
a pardon, and treat for his return to Britain; but the power 
was not made use of until after his dismissal. When the offer 

* Idea of a Patriot Kliif;. Works, iii. 96 
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was made, lie embraced it with avidity; and the desire of being 
again in power, made his haughty spirit bow to urge with 
earnestness, and a considerable degree of cringing assiduity, 
the sei vices with which he would repay his benefactors. 

‘ lie said that he looked upon himself to be obligeil in honour and 
in fiinsrionec to iindeueive his friends in England, :is to the state of 
foreign ulTuirs, ns to the inanagciuciil of the .laoibite interest abroad, 
and as to the cliiinu-tiTS of persons—in every one of whicli {Mriiits 
ilh'v were eiu.mly and dangerously deliideil. 'I'lic trcalmcut he hntl 
lu'eived iVoiii the Ihetender would, he said, jiislify him to tiic world 
in doing tlii>; and the crilieal siluafiun of his parly rendered it an 
impei ativc duty. He «loclared, that he li:ul already determined in Ids 
In art (o jicrform his duty (o Ids King and his country; and oven 
a'lhough tlie King should not tidiik proper to e\k*iid to him the grace 
which it had liecn intimated that he was ready to extend, it would 
make no nlierntkni in his conduct, nor would it in any respect weaken 
Ids resolve. Even then, he said, he was ready to co-opcratc witli the 
I'airl in any measure which he thought could be useful to Uic service 
nf the Monarch whose allegiance he had resumed, ond to assist him 
with ull the local knowledge which his .sad experience hod enabled him 
to ani]uire. It was bis future services however, which he teiidenxl to 
the Anihussador,—'not the discovery of the secret springs or the 
concealal agciil-j of part transactions. The knowledge which coii- 
lideiue had enabled Idm to gain, honour reijuircd him to bury in 
obiixioii. 'I’hc result of future exertion might lie honoiirahly 
oinployed in the service for which thnt e.xcrllon had been made. Tin* 
IVeteiider, who coul«l liiid no uccusioii f<ir lii.H services, had no right (o 
complain that otlicrs were more discerning to estimate and more 
assiduous to secure talents, which he could not ajiiircciatc; anil tin: 
Tories hud no cause to accuse him, because, when he eouhl no longer 
ndvauee, their designs, he attempted to expose to them their futility.'— 
it. 11. 

No one was better able than Bolingbroke to tinge his motives 
with a hue of loftiness; bat all his art cannot prevent the 
original colour of personal feeling from shining through. 
I’erseciited in Britain, he joined the Pretender. Insulted at 
Connntrcy, he looked back to bis previous position, not with¬ 
out a feeling of the lofty superiority which reinstatement there 
would give him over those who had last imured him. The 
relative situations of the country under a Quclph or a Stuart, a 
Protestant or a Catholic, seem never to have been enrolled aniontr 
liis motives. He pompously stipulated that he should not be 
called on to do anything dishonourable, or to betray the confi¬ 
dence rejiosed iii him. Bolingbroke did not occupy that position 
before the world, in which the paid spy is found; it would 
scarcely have suited the ex-secretary to inform against the 
secret correspondents of the exiled family; still, it is impossible 
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to believe that he could have undertaken what he promised 
with perfect honesty,—consistency is out of the rjuustion. If 
a new light burst on him, and he suddenly discovered the 
wickedness of having served the Pretender, tlie better course 
would have been to retire from public liie, and repent of his 
errors. Tly such a iCeasure he would put a stop to the course 
of his evil deeds, and the country would be as free from any 
harm through him, as if he had never joined its enemy. Hut 
he seemed to admit that his disgust to the Pretender’s cause 
arose from the manner in which it was conducted. If it was 
a just cause, mismanagement could not make it less so; indeed 
it would only render its calls on the assistance of those who 
approved of it more imperious. Nor will any one admit his right 
to say he discovered it to be unjust after joining it. That 
point was to be best ascertained in England; for the English 
jviople were the persons interested,—not the two courts, or the 
competitors for power in either. 

He had to deal, however, with individuals whose motives were 
no less personal, and who were lar bis masters in duplicity. 
Having satisfactorily ascertained that there was little chance of 
his ever again coalescing with the Pretender, the British Govern¬ 
ment made no haste to restore him to the promised favour; several 
years elapsed before he even obtained his pardon, which was 
strongly op|X}8ed by Walpole. It is believed to have been only 
the threat of dismissal, that at length prevailed on the Minister 
to admit his restoration in blood; hut he took care to keep the 
doors of parliament closed against his formidable rival, by 
resisting the reversal of his attainder. The history of these two 
distinguished men possesses a sort of romantic interest, which 
might suit very well (if it has not already served) for the ground¬ 
work of a fiction. They were nearly of the same age, and their 
original position in life, which both left far behind, was pretty 
equal. The animosity which shook empires, is said to have 
commenced at Eton School, where the embryo statesmen were 
rivals. Perhaps St. John’s mind was not of itself suited to be 
long tenanted by vindictive feelings, had not ceaseless irritation 
ana disappointment fed them; but the undying hatred of Wal¬ 
pole even when his enemy was at bis feet, kept their enmity 
alive to the end ; the one thundering from ' his place ’ in the 
House of Commons, where he reigned with undisputed power,— 
the other obliged to reply from the vulgar arena of the press, but 
with a vigour which forced him before the world, as prominent 
in his genius, as his enemy was in his station. They were in 
many respects men of far opposite characters. Walpole, the 
great master of figures, possessed an unwearied application to 
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business, a shrewdness in discerning the clearest way through 
the sea of politics before him, and a pertinacity in fdlowiiig 
it, which enabled him to hold the helm unrivalled longer than 
any other British statesman. We hear nothing from his ^mirers 
of grand bursts of elor^uhnce, of richness in illustration, or 
tini^ness of repartee; but the speeches which have come 
flown to us show a steady well-supported eloquence, and a clear 
business-like application to the point under discussion. He had 
a profound knowledge of the human heart, of which, however, he 
generally saw best the darker portions. Ilis passions, especially 
the bad ones, it is easy to perceive were strong ; but lie kept 
them under powerful checks, when he felt that ^eir indulgence 
would recoil upon himself. It is needless to observe how much 
Bolingbroke differed in his character from all this. If their 
rivalry at school was of a literary nature, Bolingbroke must 
have been greatly the superior. Ilis knowledge of the French 
language was so far beyond that generally possessed at the 
period, tliat he was considered the only man connected with the 
ministry, capable of superintending the details of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Walpole, on the other hanu, was by his son’s admission 
so ignorant of modern languages, that his intercourse with the 
sovereign was conducted in bad Latin. Bolingbroke, although it 
is easy to see that the legitimate path of his mind was that of 
political ambition, had accustomed it to excursions in so many 
rlirections, that when ignominiously driven from his more con¬ 
genial course, he could find old companions in his solitude—the 
great ancient masters of reflection, who soothed his disappoint- 
iiient, and so far entertained his thoughts, that he could fancy 
himself like them, a voluntary exile from the cares and bitterness 
of statesmanship. Walpole to the last, had clung to his power 
with a convulsive grasp, and when shaken free, retired to his 
mansion and his unnoticed pictures, sullen and morose, a prey to 
dejection, and instead of Ming soothed by literature, holding it 
in contempt. Their morality, as it appeared before the world, was 
curiously distinct. Bolingbroke’s assumed a lofty disinterested 
air, which does not belong to human nature at all, and was far 
too startling a contrast with the conduct of its author. Walpole 
was at least candid. Independence and political integrity he 
held in supreme contempt; and as he had established to nimself 
no philosophy of morality to relieve his practice, he never con¬ 
cealed his opinion. He was a sheer merchant in government— 
everything was to be bought and sold. 

Bolingbroke’s mind was altogether fitted to produce better 
fruits; and when the sweet uses of adversity hod made 
government, to him, a matter more of speculation than personal 
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iiitereiitf the share he took in passing events was directed more 
steadily to public ends. 

* Affairs at laft arrived at what the Opposition believed to be a 
crisis, and the foil of the Minister was thought to be inevitable. The 
people were in the highest state of excitement against the Excise Bill, 
then before the House; mobs besieged the Houses of l*ariianieiit, 
calling for its r^ection; cockades with the words " Liberty, property, 
and no Excise,” were publicly worn;—all things portended Wal¬ 
pole’s downfoll, and the Opposition looked upon tlicir work ns done.’ 

‘ While the prey was in view, the pursuers had been ardent and 
unanimous; now that it appeared to be within their grasp, their 
exertions were feeble and disunited. Bolingbrokc found that tiic 
same selfishness and jealousy which he had always experienced in 
political coadjutors, was not banished from the counsels of his present 
friends. In the commencement of the struggle, they hud drawn their 
weapons of opposition from the armoury of the constitution, and their 
temper and excellence had alone brought them to the very point of 
success } now, however, tliey were thrown aside, and the instruments 
of faction were adopt^ in their stead. Even these were turned 
against each other in domestic contest; and Bolingbroke grew 
disgusted with a cause which was no longer recommended by 
patriotism or honour. He had long ceased to be the slave of the 
'rory party; he had long ccascil to confider the support of a faction 
the business of his life. Adversity, and the reflection it induced, had 
taught him juster views of the duty of a statesman: he was now only 
the servant of his country. Now, when his companions in opiiosition 
were supposed to be upon the very eve of success, Bolingbrokc refused 
to abandon this better principle, which misfortune had tuugiit him to 
take up. Immediately the expectation of power had blinded them to 
the object which they had before steailily pursued, be seceded from 
them, and declared his part was over; no promises or entreaties could 
induce him any longer to continue Iiis support.’*—!!. 89. 

Still however, during the reign of George I. he repealed 
in some respects the game of ten years before, and tried to 
make his advances at court through the foul influence of the 
Duchess of Kendal, whose good graces he was not ashamed to 
employ the fascinating manners of his wife in securing. And 
long after, on the secession of the Opposition from parliament,— 
a desertion of duty which the author justly remarks 'no 
apology can justify,’—he projioses a project for re-iustating 
them, in the pure spirit of party warfare. 

' It comes into my mind, my dear Loni, to ask you whether you do 
not think, that an application from those counties and cities and 
iNiruuglis whose Members voted against the Convention, might be us 
cHcctual os any mctluHl,and less li^Ie to contradiction. I iiicun, tliat 
this application should be to their own Mcmlicrs,—approving their 

conduct, thanking them for it: expressing their abhorrence of this 
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iiifiiuKiun trcnly., nnd their concern tlint it was not censured as well us 
tliu author of it; observing, that the same Minister who attemptcil to 
u]ipress bis country a few years ago with new excises, has now in)t 
only atlcu)]itcil to give* up the honour, and navigation, and trade of 
Ilrilnin to a foreign nation,'but has really done it for many years 
together,—has given it up by the conduct of his administration, and 
almost directly by treaty: and has done all tliis with impunity/ &c. 

^ ‘Some of the most glaring instances may be here interspersed. 
'I'hcy may then express their sense, that restoring the independency of 
I'nrliaincnt is the only secure way of correcting this and every other 
nijusc of power; and insist on their right to preserve that fundamental 
principle of their free constitution of government,—for which purpose 
they arc ready to concur with and assist their Members in their 
endeavours to obtain an Act &c.’—ii. 1B4. 

I'he author has an elaborate criticism on Bolingbroke’s ethical 
works, displaying much reading and acuteness.' The subject is 
too extensive to be discussed here; but it may be just observed, 
that the author to show the confirmed safety of hiu own opinions, 
sometimes uses those terms of slight nnd contempt which 
cannot be considered within the limits of good taste. He seems 
much inclined to regret, both for the sake of their author and 
the public, that many qf these works ever saw the light. 
Mallet may in editing them have behaved sordidly and for his 
own advantage; yet unless he positively broke trust, it is difficult 
to see what injustice was done to the author. If the opinions 
committed to paper were sincere, the world was in a manner 
entitled to have them. If they were dictated by affectation, the 
author was himself the cause of the imustice. As to the public, 
to deny it the advantage of perusing the opinions and arguments 
of a thinker on any subject, is merely a part of that system 
of jjious fraud, of which the supporters ore only beninning to 
perceive the danger to the cause tor which it is comnutted. 

Ill the private life of Bolingbroke, is found a man of strong 
jiassions, of a disposition which despised restraint, and boldly 
courted notoriety to all that was really evil as well as to what 
was affectedly deemed so, profuse and extravagant, and careless 
of raising to himself that fortune which calm industry and 
prudence would have easily secured him. On the other side, 
a warm friend, affectionately devoted to his wife, of much 
generosity, and capable of appreciating all mental greatness. 
It was the evil nature of the times, that the dispositions which 
in a better state of society would have been cxnibited only in 
private life, were allowed to commit havuck with the interests 
of the people. These bad systems moreover may be fairly 
charged, not only with the perverted statesman, biit with the 

lost philosopher and historian. The world had a right to some- 
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lliiuj; nioi'c fioiu the great inlellcct of Hulinghrukc, than lliohf 
fair fragiuciiU wlticli arc little inure tiiaii cvideiicu ut' what 
reiimineil coiicestlej, nuil tliu inctaiiliybical coiijecturua which, 
showing a iiiincl capable of having produced suinn gicat sytsk-ni, 
have only served to perplex a grand-jury, and hoiriiy divines 
and old women by their iieriisal. 

Aht. VI1.—1. History of Greece. Uy Thomas Keiglitley.—Svo. 

London. 18S5. 

2. Sur I’ litatJisaement des Colonies Grecques. Par llaoul Itochettc. 

—1 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1815. 

^T^llE coiiKtItiitionB of nations, like those of liiiiiiaii bodies, 

insensibly become corrupted in time; when nature inter¬ 
poses, and exerting her native btrcngtli discharges tlie aceiinui- 
luted mischief, and ptirifying, restores them to tlieir fornier 
vigour and function. Ahnoul all that is found valuable in the. 
institutions of the ancients may be traced to such a source ; the 
tyranny of an oligarchy produced the code of Solon, and the 
same oppressive power in Rome led to the appointniont of 
Tcpicscntativcs and protectors of the people. The disorders of 
our own country have driven many from her shores to seek 
peace and toleration in less civili/ed countries, and have led to 
the foundation of her colonies and the extension of her dominion. 
To the same cause, Greece owed most of her power and splen¬ 
dour. Internal discord and the troubles of the domestic 
government gave birth to her colonics, in the fomulation of 
which are to be traced the satuc stains of blood and (rnioUy, 
the same iiiliuinaii-perscciitiini of natives, tlie same eonfiseatioii 
of property, the same avarice and rapine, the same causes of 
hatred between tlu* old and tlie new iuliaiiitants, the same false 
and short-sighted policy in their government, and the same 
causes of revolt, which have ultimately led to tlieir indcpeiideiiee 
and the disinciubcrmcnt of the mother country in the history of 
modern times. The limbs first became exhausted and decayed, 
and the disease gradually approached and dissolved the vitals of 
the parent State. 

The native Greeks were taught the elements of coluni/atiou 
at a very remote period, while they were still plunged in the 
grossest barbarism, and preferred the acorns of Dodona’s oaks 
to the harvests of Ceres. Tlic troubles oxcired in ligyjtt by the 
wars between King Aiiienophis and the Shepherd races, coiii- 
pclled many persons of distinctiun to leave the banks of the 
Nile, and seek peace and tranquillity iii the Peloponnesus and 

the ports of Greece north of the Isamus of Corinth. These 
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Egyptian colonists made improvements in the arts and sciences 
whicii at that time flourished in their native country, applied 
themselves to reform the wandering and predatory habits of the 
barbarians among whom they had come to reside, to teach 
tluMii the benefits of agriculture and of the social relations which 
ought to exist between members of the same community, and 
to unite them together by the bands of a sacerdotal government. 
When Inachus arrived in Argolis * * * § , his first care was to raise a 
temple to Apollo on Mount L^caon, which by extending its 
influence over his territories, might embrace both his own 
followers and the natives, and blend them together by a common 
form of worship. Cecrops pursued a similar system in order 
to reclaim the wild and savage inhabitants of Attica, and in a 
short time Zeus distributed laws, and his temple received the 
vows and offerings both of Pclasgian and Egyptian. The 
Pclasgians were not ignorant of the advantages which they had 
derived from their Egyptian invaders; and although many of 
them had withdrawn themselves into the mountains of Arcauiaf 
for the purposes of protection or exclusion, and retained their 
own customs and hingi^c yet generally they adopted the 
Egyptian laws and institutions, and showed their gratitude to 
those benefactors by the constancy and devotion with which 
th^ for a long time cherished and preserved them. 

The Phtenicians succeeded the Egyptians in colonizing Greece. 
Their object was different; it was not civil war nor the evils of 
domestic government that drove them in search of a new 
settlement, and induced them to occuiiy a less fertile country 
than their own. Their commercial speculations, influenced by 
individual interests, blinded them, to tlic honour of their country 
and to the calls of humanity; and notwithstanding the credit 
which is given to Cadmus of having first introduced the letters 
of the Greek alphabet into Bueotki, and having civilized the 
rude natives, sufficient historical evidence remains to show, that 
the evils of the colonial system existed in those early ages, 
and produced the same bitter feelings between the natives and 
the stranger, and the same constant determination and exertion 
to emancipate themselves from his yoke. The Greeks com¬ 
plained oi the cruelty and robbery wliich were practised towards 
them that their coasts were infested with their vessels, that 
the inhabitants were induced to meet them for the purposes of 


* B. C. 986.—Larcher, Chron, Clt. x. p. 309. 

t^xc. Nic. Damasc. p. 446. 446. 

tMiinilar to the retreat of the ancient Britonsi into the luountoins of 
Wes. 

§ Arist. de Mirab. p. 711' 
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traffic and then were forcibly carried on board and sent to work 
in their other colonies*. 'Inis was a portion of the slave-trade; 
and the word Phoenician among the aribient Greeks, like the 
* Punica fides ’ of the Latina, was used to express fraud, deceit, 
and treachery f. The Gephyrieans at Athens, who were 
descended from the ancient Phoenicians, formed a separate 
class distinguished both by their religion and habits. And the 
fables respecting the establishment of Cadmus’s colony, conceal 
behind the allegory of the dragon’s teeth and the blo^y wars 
between the giants into which they had been transformed, a 
picture of the manner in which these colonics were founded, 
and of the horror with which it inspired the Greeks, 'fhe 
Egjrptiau settlements were formed in the agricultural spirit witli 
which the first European settlements were formed in the United 
States of America; and local attachment^ with a desire to 
extend the cultivation and improvement of these newly acquired 
possessions, were the natural consequences j while the Phicniciun 
merchants looked upon the country with commercial views 
of temporary profit, and having paid but little attention to the 
means by which they attained their ends, left a name behind 
them associated with injustice and o^iprcssion. 

Besides these there was an uninterrupted influx of the 
wandering hordes from the north, into Greece. From whatever 
sources these streams of barbarians were supplied, they appear 
to have been as abundant in those distant ages as in more modern 
times, and issuing from the cold regions of Scythia to have 
sought a milder climate and a more fertile soil than their own 
in the southern parts of Europe and Asia. Soluti legibus, incertis 
sedibus vagubantur; unrestrained by laws or moral obligations, 
they carved territories and rights for themselves with their 
swords and occupied those places when* necessity or inclination 
led them, until a succeeding wave more powerful than they, 
cither absorbed or swept them away, and awaited a 
similar fate in its turn; and tlie probability of the conneetion 
between the Pclasgians and Scythians is increased by consider^ 
ing the number and extent of the Pelasgic colonies ,—koi cirt 
ttXeivov yuc ro IIiXafrytKov yevoc a time when 

Greece is scprcscntcd as covered with the darkness of ignorance 
and brutality. So early as the 19th and 18th centuries before our 
n:ra, these colonics are found established on the Tigris, on the 


* Hcrotl. 1. i. c. l.—Kzckiel, xxvii. 13. 
t Hesych. V, ♦#»«*•»««». 

i The Pelasgians are snppuscd to have been of Scythian oriipn. Court 
lie Gcbcliii, Monde Priuiitif, p. 462. 
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coasts of ilic. I'iiixino, spread over tlic isles of the iBgeau sea, 
and ptmetratin^r into Italy and Spain*. 

Such u'crc tlic disedrdant materials of which the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece were composed; and it is in the combination 
of these that we must lOok fur the spirit which dictiitcd lice 
colonial policy. Some were planted with the object of extending 
her religion, and adding to the glory of her gods and the riches 
of her temples; some for the purposes of trade and increasing 
the wealth of the nation; and others were founded by military 
adventurers, who inspired w'ith discontent towards their 
domestic government, or with that working of restless activity 
which pervaded the Greeks for t^velvc centuries, sought oppor¬ 
tunities of gratifying the appetite for blood and conquest 
beyond the shores of Hellas. From these component parts can 
also be deduced the relations W'hich originally existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies. Sometimes she was united 
with them by the bands of a common worsliip and u comiuou 
shrine, somctiincs by the mutual benefits of commercial inter¬ 
course, and sometimes the colonies were entirely dissevered 
from and independent of the metropolis. Before the invasion 
of the Dorians and the return of the Heraclidie, the 
colonization of Greece is so much overshadowed with the 
mists of mythology, that it requires almost supernatural light 
to lead us through those dark and suiUess regions. And 
even ^ if favoured with such a ray, the investigation, how¬ 
ever interesting to the classical antiquary, could odd but little' 
to the light of the present times; but after the period alluded 
to, it begins to be more distinct, and to ofl'er so many points 
of conncL'liun with modern times, that it may bo both pruhtable 
and curious to follow its course. * Greek towns,’ says Senecaf, 

‘ have raised tbuinsclvcs in the bosom of the most barbarous 
countries, the language of the Macedonian flourishes on the 
banks of the Indus and in the extensive provinces of I’ersia, 
Scythia and its immense plains covered with hordes of savages 
behold Achceau cities rule along the coasts of the Pontus 
lituxinus. Neither the severity of the climate where eternal 
frosts reign, nor the ferocious inanncrs of foreign nations, can 
place any check on these distant emigrations. Asia was filled 
with Athenian colonies. Miletus alone produced sixty-five. 
AU tlic coast of Italy which is washed by the Tuscan sea, bore 

the name of Magna Grtecim and this people found their wav 
even into Gaul.’ 

• Hauul IloclicUc, llibtoins ilc I’vlubluBcnieut tics Colunics Uruciiucs. 

y. 2. pasaim. * 
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Greece owed more of this colonial fame and extension to her 
internal rovolutioiis, than to any political view of iiicreasiiig her 
|H>wer or enlarging her territories; and it is therefore found that 
all licr most remarkable emigrations occurred when disorder and 
tumult reigned from one extremity of her to the other* At 
these periods of ^leral fcrnieutatioiij her population, like the 
lava stream, ovemowing her shores, spread itself on all sides 
over the countries that surrounded her, overthrowing cities 
and their inhabitants, a^d occupying the ground which they 
covered. When Hcllcn and the other descendants of Deucalion 
had completed the deluge of desolation with which they had 
swept away all who opposed their conquering arms, and 
Greece assumed the general name of Hellas, the exiles who 
liad escaped the sword, for the most part passed over to Asia 
Minor, and built towns which in a short time from their favour*- 
able situation fur trade, and the richness of the soil, acquired 
wealth and reputation. The kuowlcdj^e of these was conveyed 
across the ACgcaii to the metropolis, and excited a spirit 
of foreign adventure and conquest which were unknown 
before. To this period belonged the Argoiiautic expedition 
(1360 B. C.), which in despite of the dangers of the Sym- 
plcgades and tempests of the inhospitable Pontus reached 
Colchis in search of the golden fleece, most probably for the 
purpose of turning the profits of the woollen trade, by which 
Colchis was at that time enriched and renowned, to the shores 
*of their native country ; the voyages of Theseus and Perseus, 
the liiltCT of M'hom gave a name to Persia* and was considered 
the first of the Persian kings ; the conquests of Hercules, ^kc. 
And from the same period also may be dated the close coii- 
ncclion in language, religion, manners, mid coDsangiiiiiity, wliich 
appears to have existed between the heroes engagetf in the 
1 rujan war,—ie fJtlv 8i/ ical ro Tpw/icovyfvoe 'EXAi;vik6v ap)(yOtv 
j(v,—both those of Asiatic and those of European birth; of vvliich 
the interviews betweenGlaucus and Diomedei*, and betweenSar- 
pedon and Triptolenius, may be illustrations showing the nature 
of the relation which existed between the metropolis and her 
colonics in that age. There were ties of hospitality and coiismi- 
guiuity which continued to uuite them, until the refinements of 
Themistoclcs and Pericles substituted the physical bands of 
taxation and an Athenian governiueiit, for the moral uhliga- 
tions of affection and benevolence. Paris, by violating the 
law of hospitality, brought upon his country the miseries 
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of a ten years war^ and communicated to the Greeks the kiiow- 
led|^ of the superiority of the soil of Asia Minor, with the 
advantages whieh its possession might bring to Greece. 
The ten years whieh the confederate army spent in Asia, 
were not simply w'asted in uiiproiluctive battles before the 
walls of Ilium; the allies of Troy were the first objects 
of the attention and vengeance of the Grecian chiefs, and 
it was the punishment of these colonics for their defection 
from the metropolis, that delayed the taking of Troy to the 
tenth year. Ajax reduced the tmnis along the shores of the 
Hellespont Achilles subjugated a part of the isles of the 
Aegean seat, and extended his conquests even as far as the shores 
of PoiituB X ; Mcnelaus employed eight years in reducing such 
states in Phosnicia, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt, as brought succour 
to his enemies ^; and in this manner the Greeks who returned 
home from the Trojan war brought back with them a knowledge 
not only of their superiority in war, but also of countries willi 
which the reports of a few adventurers had made them before 
that time but obscurely acqumnted. When the Greek princes 
returned to their native shores, they perceived that the passions 
which agitate the human breast had not slumbered nor slept in 
their absence. A new race of men had grown up in Greece, 
some of whom finding thd thrones of the allied kings vacant, 
attempted to occupy them; others, the enemies of the house 
of Pelops, who recollected their usurpations and their pride, did 
not suffer this opportunity for humbling them to escape, and 
the misfortunes of Agamemnon and his children prove how fully 
they accomplished their object. ASlica was not less disturbed 
than Uie Peloponnesus; and the partisans of Mnestheus and the 
children of Theseus engaged in hostilities equally sanguinary 
against each other. 

* During the space of ten years,’ says Plato ||, ’w'hich the 
Greeks remained separated from their country, many domestic 
dissensions arose, ^e fury of which displayed itself particularly 
on their return. The ywng men, who in the absence of the 
old warriors had uaui^|liin almost everywhere the authority, 
did nut wish to be dispossessed of it; and the greater part of 
those who had escaped the sword of the enemy, perished cither 
by tlic weapon of the assassin, or by the hardships of a distant 
exile.’ The Heraclidse thought the Peloponnesus was at this 

* Dictys Cretens. I. ii. c. 18. 

t btrabu. 1. i. p. 45. Iliad, ix. 328. 

t Mclu, 1. ii. c. 1. 

§ Stralio. 1. i. p. 40. 
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' time fitted for the re-catablishnient of their power ;.and uniting 
with tlie Dorians, they proceeded from the neighbourhood 
of Parnassus to Naupactus. The catastrophe whidi they had 
experienced in their first attempt to recover their dominion, 
taught them the dangers of the pnsbage of the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and they determined to make a descent on tlie coast 
by sea. They built a fleet at Naupactus; and taking Oxilus for 
their guide, whom an involuntary murder hod made a wanderer, 
and who was acquainted with the coast on which they were to 
land, they commenced their invasion by taking iSlis, and appoint¬ 
ing Oxilus, who possessed an hereditary claim on the sove¬ 
reignty of it, its king, as a reward for the services which he 
had rendered. Tlie Peloponnesus was at the period of this 
invasion in the possession of the descendants of Hellcn, of whom 
the .flSoIians constituted the most powerful tribe; hut yield¬ 
ing to the irresistible progress ot the Dorians, they either 
united with them, or invaded the territories of more feeble 
antagonists. The Achteans, who were also expelled by the 
Dorians, in their turn deprived the loniana of their lands. 
The barren and rocky soil of Attica offered but few temptations 
to military adventurers, and she therefore enjoyed a peace 
and repose unknown to the rest of Greece, and bccapie the 
refuge of those who were the victims of ambition and cruelty. 

. She received within her bosom the unfortunate lonians, and 
also many ASolian exiles, and her population in consequence of 

, Ihese successive additions increased so much, that emigration 
was necessarily resorted to as the most natural and just means 
of finding support. This was the remote cause which led to the 
Ionian emigration; the most celebrated, and in its results the 
most important, which issued from Greece. After Codrus had 
yielded up his life a voluntary sacrifice to his country to save it 
from the ravages of the Dorians, domestic discords succeeded 
the fears of foreign invasion, which were suppressed only hy^ the 
Pythians declaring that the pretensions of Medon had received 
the sanction of the gods. Ncleus and the other sons of Codrus 
being oblig^ to submit to this decision, determined to leave 
their native shores and seek an establishment in Asia, the 
advantages of which were already known to them. All those 
whom affection for these princes or a love of enterprise in¬ 
spired, embniced this project with all the ardour of novelty; 
and 'rhebans, Minyans, and Abantca, swelled the ranks of the 
cniigniiits. Their voyage led them through the Cyclades, many 
of which were forced to submit and receive their colonies*. The 
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planting of colonics has ever been attended with the same cir- 
cumstuncoct; and it may be doubted whether the advantages 
which have accrued to the parent states, or to the human 
race generally by • extending civilization, have compensated 
for the horrors and cruelty which stained their foundation. 
When the loniaiis arrived on the coast of Asia Minor, the 
CariaiiB, Mygdoniaiis, and l^leges were in possession of these 
lands, and took up arms in tlicir defence. The superior tactics 
of the Oreeks prevailed against the barbarians, who were 
obliged to lice to the mountains and other fastnesses of tint 
rountry for refuge. The remembrance of their defeat ami 
weakness passed away, and they again attempted the recovery 
of their dominions and the expulsion of their new masters ; but 
their conquerors had struck their roots deep into the cfirth, anti 
found it rich and invigorating; and, to secure themselves against 
these effects of the discontent of the barbarous natives, they 
punished their rebellion by massacring every individual of the 
male sex, and sparing the lives only of the matrons and their 
dmigbters*, whom they found necessary for tlie purpose of 
raising up successors to their property and titles. 

After the lonians Ijad by this act of summary vengeance 
removed all apprehensions of future minoyanec on the part of 
the natives, they proceeded to raise towns and cities, which 
growing in wealth and population, gave birth to others, 
until tliey finally covered all the surface of Asia Minor, extended 
over the whole of wliat is now Southern Russia, and penetrated 
as far as Bactriaf. Miletus stood at the head of Uiese both 
hy its commercial importance and its naval strength. By means 
of its colonics, which extended nil round the Buxine and Palus 
Mccotis, it carried on u profitable trade with the northern 
countries in grain, and its land trade extended into the very 
heart of Asiaj;. And these refinements in the colonial policy of 
the Asiatic Greeks were introduced at a period before Greece 
herself had advanced a step beyond what the necessity of finding 
support for her overgrown population, or indulging a love of 
ciiange, had produced. She hud been too busily engaged in 
struggles to shake off the evils of internal feuds and bad 
pivcrmnent, to take notice of the progress of her colonics 
in power and riches; and it was from these colonies perhaps, 
that she first learned tlie lesson of founding lier government on 
primdples of constitutional liberty, and also of the federative 
unions which sprang u p nearly at the same time both among 

* Herod. 1. Jx. c. 9fi. 1. i. c. 147. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. fi33. B. 
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the European ami Asiatic Greeks. When the, followers of 
Nclcus had estnhlishcd themselves in Asia Minor, f^rntitudo 
towards tiieir l<vu1er, as well as the ditnt'ers which still sur¬ 
rounded thdr infant towns, induced them* to pliw:c themselves 
under his sceptre, and adopt that milRary form of government, 
llic evils of which had driven them from their homes, *The con¬ 
stitution of states is the work of adversity,’ says M. St. Croix* ; 
‘ a sad experience of evils, has alone been able to iiuliice men 
to rennunce their natiirsd independence and siibuiit tlienisciveR 
t.o the des]intism of laws,’ The lunians discovered that by 
abandoning tlieir country they hud not abandoned its dis¬ 
tempers, and 1 hut they had carrietl the infection with them to 
tlu'ir Trans-.Egenn settlements. After the death of Nt'leiis, his 
two brothers contended for tlie tlironc. Pi'oinetiicus murdered 
Dauiusiclitluis, and fled in consequence to Naxos, wlicrc he 
died. This was not calculated to restore the lust airertions of 
tile lonians for a monarchical form of government; and accord¬ 
ingly the first transition towards constitutional liberty appears 
at this time among the Greek colonies of Asia. 

In the ptogress of civilisation and improvement there arc 
seldom discovered any gigantic strides ; the steps may be some¬ 
times quicker and sometimes slower, but tlicy are generally 
regular and confined within certain limits proportionable to the 
powers of human reason; the history of every art and science with 
which men arc acquainted, illustrates this. Astronomy did not 
pass at once from the obscurity which darkened it in the days 
of Ptolemy, into the broad daylight which at present surrounds 
it; and the oiTorta which tlic sciences of statistics and geology 
an; at present making to emerge from similar embarrassments, 
and it is to be hoped with the same certainty of ultimate 
success, brings the illustration mure forcibly in view. Legis¬ 
lation has pursued the same course, and the codes of Lycurgus, 
Solon, tmd the Decemviri, were the result of the increasing 
experience and exigencies of man, and of successive attempts 
to meet them. The lonians dejioscd their ktpgs who hod 
commenced their reign under such ill-boding auspices; hut they 
hud ucither tlie bolduess uor the kuuwlcdgc necessary to effect 
radical cliaiige in their constitution. The kings were succeeded 
by superior magistrates called iEsymnetae. The people found 
that tliis oligarchy was more oppressive f than their monarchs, 
and that they hiul only multipli^ their masters by the change 
wliicli they had made.; and many of the cities, though they 

* Do IViat ct (lu Rort d«s aucions Colonics, Sect. 2. 
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retained tbc pamcs of these nobles refused to acknowledge 
their authority, and deprived them of the power which they 
received, not for the ‘purpose of oppressing, but of protecting 
them. The lonians* not only sccurra themselves against the 
dangers of internal enemies, but found it necessary to enter 
into a federative union for their common defence against the 
barbarians that surrounded them; particularly since their cities 
were independent of each other, and were united by no 
other tie than that of a common origin, which they con¬ 
sidered too feeble to prevent division from creeping in 
among them, and delivenng them over an easy ptw to their 
enemies. They therefore built a temple in honour of Heliconian 
Neptune at the common expense near tbc promontory of 
Mycalc, and appointed that the general assemblies which 
represented the twelve cities of Ionia, and were therefore called 
Panionian, should be held within it; where all matters relating 
to the interests of the public should be discussed, and 
measures passed for the common benefit f. These assemblies 
were annual; and they renewed at them the pledges of con¬ 
sanguinity and mutual friendship. Such cities as had trans¬ 
gressed the laws or the usages of the temple, were deprived of 
their franchise, and of the privilege of sending representatives, 
or having any participation in the celebration of tlie public 
games. The wealth and aristocracy of Miletus iiiereascd 
its pride, its insolence and corruption became insupportable to 
the other free cities; thep' declared war against it, and ex¬ 
cluded it from the association For the same causes the city 
of Halicamassus was excluded from the Dorian confedera¬ 
tion!, and deprived of its franchise. Besides this General 
Congress, each cit^ with the territory that belonged to it, 
liad its own peculiar and local form of government ||. How 
many points oi connection does the history of the establishment 
of these Greek colonies, and of the forms of government which 
they adopted, present with the origin and progress of our Trans¬ 
atlantic settlements. These traits of resemblance arc in¬ 
creased on continuing to read the pages of their history. 
The ^olic and Dorian migrations also contributed to cover 
Asia with their colonics, the former being anterior, the latter 
subsequent to the invasion of Ncleus; these were less dis- 


* Like the Athenian Archons, they were seleeted from among the 
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tiiiguished than the Ionian: the liistory of tlieir foundation and 
laws is the same. The praise wliicli Montcsc(iiicii bestows on 
tlie J^eiaii Republic of those times should .not here be omitted. 
* If I were to offer,’ says he, * a model of a good federative 
republic, I would take the republic of Lycia*.’ Lycia was 
coloni/cd by Crctsins, and its laws were framed after the con- 
stitiitioii of that island. Its towns bad each the right of suffrage 
ill the General Council of the nation; but the great had three 
voices, the less two, and the least considerable one. * It was in 
this Diet that the Lyciareh, or Chief of the Confederation of 
Lycia, and the other magistrates, were elected; it was here 
also they deliberated on peace, war, and alliances, and all civil 
matters which could not be decided by the Courts of Justice 
were brought here for final judgment. Each town contributed 
its share to the public expenses, and derived its elective 
franchise from the suffrages of this assembly. It was owing 
to the strength and temper of tliis constitution, that the 
liberty of Lycia survived that of the Greek colonics, and was 
not trampled down even by the march of the Roman Icgionsf. 

As the stones of the sea become smooth and polished by the 
agitation of the waters that surround them, so the Greeks may 
be said to have derived much of their splendour from the 
continual cominotioiis in which they lived. Each species of 
goveriimcnt was tried by them, and each was found to possess 
its imperfections and vices. Monarchy was succeeded by an 
oligarchy, and this yielded its place to an aristocraev, which 
in its turn was e.xpelled by democracy. The people of Greece, 
bowed their necks to all these in succession, and the burden of 
each was found to be intolerable. The hereditary pride and titles 
of an oligarchy when invested with power and civil authority, 
were felt to be still more oppressive than the military sword of 
the monarch; and the disunion of the aristocracy produced 
calamities not less pernicious to the state, than the conspiracy 
of the oligarchy to raise for themselves a tyrannical and irre¬ 
sponsible dynasty. These constant fluctuations in the states of 
(i recce, gave birth to and supported an uninterrupted succession 
of great and conspicuous individuals, who by their talents and 
labours, called forth like electric sparks by the action of 
external causes, finally liberated their states from the mass of 
anarchy in which they were plunged. 

While her colonies were sictively engaged in remodelling 
their governments, Athens was proceeding to that republican 
torin of government from whieh sprang alt her triiiinphs in war 
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niid all her virtues in peace. 'J'licseiia may be considered as 
the founder of the state. He gathered the districts of Attica 
together u liich were, before iiidcpcudeiit of one anothcri, and 
constituted Athens the -seat of government. This union 
was not surticient to cheek the inroads of the l)orians 5 until 
Codrus Isy tin* sacrifice of his life rescued Attica from her 
enemies ami ])ut a period to her monarchy. Hereditary 
Arehon*) succeeded, ulio were elected from the royal family ; 
and !i>, these magistrates were irresponsible, their power was 
round too great for the peace or safety of the state, and the 
])eriod of their oilice u’as diminished to ten years, and subse¬ 
quently still further reduced to one. All these changes took 
pliicc between 1,hc j-ears KMW and 6rt’2 H.C., the period during 
which the eolonios in Asia were struggling to emancipate 
IhemselvcH from the chains of despotism, when Pittaens of 
Miteleiie and Thales of Miletus were exercising their wisdom 
in framing the constitution of the /Koliaii and Ionian republics, 
and when Sparta and Athens were growing into eminence 
under the laws of Lycurgiis and Solon. The latter by 
infusing a salutary quantity of democnicy into the old aris- 
toeraey, prndured such a temperature in the govermnent of 
Athens as rendered it wholesome to live under; and when the 
piuportion of these parts was eliangcd, it again relapsed into 
the state from which it iiad emerged, under the tyranny of 
Polyerales. But the Greeks confined not their attention merely 
to t lie eunstitution of particular slates upon priiicqdcs of liberty; 
tliey extended their views beyond their individual territories, 
and wislu'd to embrace the countries that surrounded tliein 
Avithin the bonds of a uoiniuon alliance for the purpose of 
jirotceting the general interests of Greece and guarding it 
against foreign jnrnsioii. Tlic Paiiathenniau and Pnnbocotian 
meetings appear to have led the way to the great Ampbictyonic 
council, and Hiibse<iueutiy to the Olympic games. 'I'hc causes 
whicli led to the formation of tliesc general assemblies, and the 
manner of tliciii, Avas the same ns those Avliich led to similar 
niiiuns among the Asiatic colonies. The Greeks panted for 
peace and a termination of the distractions which rent their 
country in pieces; and sought it in these uiiions, in Avliich they 
met together under the protection and in the presence of their 
common gods, and received and gave mutual pledges of friend¬ 
ship and loA'c. M. St. Croix has shown great ingenuity in 
endeavouring to establish that these meetings were entirely 
religions, and instiluted merely to protect the gods and 
their .alturs from sacrilege and profanation ; hut any one who 
runs his eye hack tiirpiigh the pages of aiudcnt history, 
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must see thnt the religion and politics of those limes were so 
blended together, that it is impossible torsepurnte or draw a line 
of distinction between them. 'Jlie Indians derived tlieir laws 
from their priests j the Persian code was framed by the Magi; 
Egypt continued to derive all its institutiuna both religious 
ami political, from the ministers of its religion, nnt.il Psaiii- 
iiietichns put a period to the dominion of the hierarchy; the 
laws of Lycurgiis issued from the Delphic tripod; Niinia’s 
('oiistitutioii was eommunieatcii by the lip.H of the goddess 
Egeria; and this union of church and state has existed for so 
many thousand years, that many are disposed to consider it as 
of divine origin, ami that the separation would be putting 
asunder what God had joined. The superstitious fear of 
invisible power which Inis ever been associated witk iincivili/ed 
minds, was found by the Ciirly reformers of the human race, and 
the framers of political constitutions, the only instruments by 
which they could effect their ends. It was on such principles 
the Amphictyonic and other general assembUcR of the Greeks 
were formed; religion was the ostensible, but political combi¬ 
nation was the real band which connected them together. The 
lonians when they assembled on the promontory of Mycalc, not 
only pledged themselves to preserve the honour of their gods 
and the rights of their temples, but also to acts of mutual 
friendship and assistance against foreign enemies. And tlie 
, d(3putics of the Amphictyonic council, after purifying themselves 
from their vows to the Delphic god, bound themselves by oalli 
never to overtlirow any of the allied cities, nor to turn aside 
the running streams, either in time of peace or in time of ivar; 
and if any nation dared to attempt this, they engaged them¬ 
selves to wage war against it and to destroy its towns* ; and 
the only politietU difference between these and modern fedem- 
tive unions, consists in the extended liberality of the latter in 
.admitting persons of different religious persuasions to parti¬ 
cipate in them, whereas in ancient times the privilege was 
confined to the worshippers of the same god and protectors of 
the same temple. The necessity for such an instrument must 
always bear an inverse ratio to the progress of civilization and 
knowledge. 

While Greece was tlius occupied in her domestic eoneerns, 
lier colonies were ripening rapidly in their newlhoil, and in 
civil, commercial, and naval improvements fur outstripped 
their parent state. The only tic which at this period existed 
between them was of a moral nature. They were her ornament 
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nnd support until avarice and ambition urged her to lay violent 
liands on them; after wliich they became the torture and pest 
of her declining yearsi 

The Creek colonies were independent, suijuris, up to the 
time of the Persian invasion; unless a religious dependence and 
subjection to the gods of the parent state may considered 
to detract from their freedom. This religious subjection 
existed from the earliest times between the metropolis and her 
eoloiiies, and was the only bond which united them together, 
until predominant power introduced luxury and a taste for 
riches, when it gave way to the more substantial forms of 
imposts and taxes; ami then followed the catastrophe. The 
nictmpo'litaiis were hoiinured udth the chief places at the 
])iil)lic meetings, they were first served with a portion of the 
victims after the sacrifice was performed*, and treated with 
other marks of distinclion, while the terms mother, daughter, 
ami sister, were used to express the tenderness of affection by 
wliicli they were related to each other. Unnatural conduct on 
the part of the mother or the daughters, was visited with 
the anger of the gods and the persecutions of men, and the offend¬ 
ers were exjiclled from all religious communion and from 
social intercourse udih the other members of the nation. This 
is the only relation which Themistoclcs recognizes in his appeal 
to the lonians when tlic arms of Xerxes menaced Greece. 

‘ People of lojiia/ said he, * you offend against natural equity 
ill fighting ugaiiisl your ancestors, to reduce Greece to slavery. 
Range yourselves on our side, recollect that wc are the authors 
of your birth, and tliat we have merited the hatred of the 
barbarians on your accountt*’ These natural relations of re* 
liginii and affection were the only ones which existed between 
the metropolis and her colonies down to the time of the 
Persian invasion; and under these wc find botli their power and 
their name increase to an astonishing magnitude. When the 
colonists found themselves thrown by the domestic tuiiiuIlH 
of their native country on foreign lands, all their powers were 
calk'd into active exertion to muiutain themselves against the 
natives and provide the means of subsistence for themselves. 
This accustomed them to habits of industry, and the conse¬ 
quences were wealth and reputation. In the time of the 
Persian wai^ when most of the Greek states were finally 
established on a republican basis, the Greek colonics of Sicily 
were able to defeat the Carthaginian army amounting to 
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3 OO 3 OOO men*'. Sybaris, a colony of Aclia^ans in Ma^na 
Gracia, was able to briii|z: into tlic fitilcl an army of 300,0(X) 
men; which was vanquished by the Crolojiiatav|*, another 
Aelia;ai] colony planted on the return of the Greeks from Uui 
Trojan war. Miletus was able to lit out fleets of lOU sail, 
its coniinerce extended all round the coasts of the Pontus 
Eiixinus, and even into the centre of Asia. Chios, Samos, 
uiid Mitylenc, were equally powerful, before Greece had risen 
into eminence, or possessed any other regutatiou than that 
of having given birth to such an illustrious olfspritig. Hut 
although the exchequer of Athens or Sparta <lerived no iiicrcnKO 
from their colonics, their glory was augmented and diffused over 
all the civili/ed world by them, and tlie colonies repaid the 
country of their birth in gifts of literature, arts, and sciences. 
Homer, Alcieus, Sappho, adorned her with the inspiration of 
tiieir muse; Arcliytns, Pythagoras, and Anaxiuieiies improved her 
with their philosophy, :uid Pittsicus and Thales strciigt.hcned licr 
liberties by their legislative wisdom. Whatever obligation her 
colonics may have owed to Greece, she at least owes to them a 
great portion of her immortal glory and unperishing fame among 
.posterity. The cause of this monopoly and appropriation 
of the mental produce of her colonics by Greece, is manifestly 
to be attributed to her vanity which taught her to look on uU 
others as barbarians ; and lier sons, when they snapped asunder 
. every other tic Avhieh bound them to her, never thought of 
alicnatiiig this porlioii of their inheritance. 

But a period was aipproaching when the policy of Greece 
with respect to tier colonics, was to undergo a total revolution. 
Tlie Persian empire had grow^n up to maturity under tlie direc¬ 
tion of Cyrus. That ambitious inonnrcli perceived the import¬ 
ance of the Greek cities in Asia, and lust no time in reducing 
them under his sceptre; but iJiey had imbibed the sweets of iu- 
dcpciidcncc, and felt restless and uneasy under the dominion of 
a buTbariaii prince, and sought an opportunity of oinancipating 
themselves from tlie ignominious yoke. They sent umbas- 
Siidors to their respective inetropoles to ask their assistance in 
aid of their clforts. The constitutjmu of Athens was at this time 
formed, and eonflrnicd by the death of Hipparchus and banish¬ 
ment of Hippias; and the calm produced by the cessation of in¬ 
ternal discord, aiforded her time to look into Asia, and listen 
to the entreaties of her colonies. Miletus, disliiigiiishcd by its 
wealth, its pride, and its insincerity, was the first to throw itself 
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at the feet of Cyrus, and was now the first to raise i]ic standard 
of revolt. Aristagorarf the Persian governor^ of this city, 
oiVended with his master's conduct, fanned ilic rising flame, 
u'hicJi ended in the burning of Sardis. Athens for Ihc first 
time interfered in the political traiiBactlniiK of her colonics, and 
openly siiowcd lierself the enemy of Persia, or, more properly 
speaking, declared herself the legitimate mistress of ihc Greeks 
of Asia Minor. Darius, inflamed by these acts of rebellion, 
and by the iiistigaUoii of the exiled Hippias,—for the tyrants 
of ancieiitj like those of our own times, found protection in 
(‘ourts e([ually despotic, and by the natural sympathy of a 
Holy AiJiunce, obtained succours and armies to restore them 
to tlie thrones from which they had been expelled by the 
voice of tlieir subjects,—directed the first elfects of his resent¬ 
ment against tiic capital of the loniaiis; luul the haughty and 
luxurhius Miletus, which with Tyre and Carthage engrossed 
the trade of tlie world, Avas utterly destroyed. Greece next 
detuauded the attention of the Persian autocrat; but the battles of 
Marathon and PIuIhuu, and the naval victories of Mycalc and 
Salauiis, hiiiublcd his pride and I'aiscd bis adversaries to their 
highest pinnacle of glory. The corruption and intrigues of 
Pausauius tarnished the arms of Sparta; while the integrity 
and brilliant talents of Aristides and Thcmistocles contributed 
to increase the growing ascendancy of her rival. Athens was 
raiscil to a giddy elevation by these events. The Avars Avitb 
Persia made her generals acipiaintcd witli tlic wealth and 
strength of her Asiatic colonics, and with the islands of the 
/Egcaii sea. 'riioy perceU'cd the grout resources which coinmerce 
produced, and the power Ai'hicli a navy coinmuuicutes. Uhodcs, 
Chios, Leshos, olicc inconsiderable islands, bad grown great and 
llourisliiiig. Miletus, Smyrna, ami the other Greek towns along 
ilic coast of Asia Minor, had become sensual and cireminnie 
from the ricbes which their ships and trade brought into tlicir 
liarbours. Persia hud lost all influence in these quarters, by the 
cruelty of her governors, and the licaviness of her taxes. All 
things conspired to favour the ambitious projects of Athens. 

Political economy now Iwcainc the study of Athenian 
statesmen, and they rapidly piissed throngli the several 
gradations of caution, moderation, and oppression. The just 
Aristides was the first minister appointed to estimate the 
amount of the tributes which the colonics and the allies of 
■Athens should contribute to support her armies and navies. 
He calculated ihciii at 460 talents* yearly; the principle wasuc- 
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knuwlcil^od by i.liocuinpliaiit:cuf IheconredoraLes; audexliMMletl 
iihclf under llio Hdiniijistrution of Periejes^ ^vilcn tho (.ribiiU s 
amounted to 600 talents. Tlio iinpcUious {ioliey of Alcihiades 
forced the Athenians to a new vnluaiioji/ and their rxclu'(|iier 
received ]200« double the former amount. Por piddic distrihii- 
tious^ shows, proeessiuns, suerilices, and all tiie. eonsefnv. nees 
of unguarded prosperity, began at this time to prevail at Athens, 
and tlic public treasury was required to support this e.v- 
Iravi'igaiicc, and maintain the false glare witli ivhieli such men 
as Alcibiades covered the Aveakiicss of their govcrnmciit. 

The colonics were, however, pcrinktcd to retain their own 
laws for some thne^ but their quiet submission to tlie dictates 
of Athens deprived them of this mask of freedom, and they 
were finally subjected to Allieiiian governors* * * § and military 
couimaiidci's. Tiie most galling burden which the tyranny 
of Athens imposed on them, was the necessity slie laid 
them under of trying their causes at Athens; by which her 
revenues were very imich iucreasi'd, and the inliahilanls of tlie 
colonics ruined by expensive journics and dilatory litiga¬ 
tion. Export and import duties were also levied to ivslrain 
the trade of the colonies, and to extend her owirf^; and 


she monopolized tlie trade of tJie Enxino by establishing 
custom-liouses at Byzantium and Chaiccdon, and obliging 
all foreign vessels tliat navigated the strait, to pay transit 
duties She also appropriated to her own use tiu^ mines 
'of the allies, and Scaptesylc and Creuides contributed all 
their gold to corrupt and accelerate the fall of Athens. This 
niiuous system of foreign pedicy Athens extended over almost 
all thcislandsof the j:Kgeali Sea, along the coast of Asia Mimu’, 
and even to the eastern bliure of the I'hixine^ 'I'hc Tliraeian 


peninsula, the whole southern coast of 'J'hraccs the coast of 
Macedonia, \v\il\ its projecting capes and proiuonlories, all 
felt the heavy burden of Athenian ascendancy^, and with 
anxious solicitude awaited the day nf reckoning. 

It came at lust. During the Persian wars, many causes of 
mutual distiust and jealousy grew up between Athens and 
Sparta; they maintained between cacli otiicr that sort of equi¬ 
poise whicli requires but the slightest impulse to disturb it. 
The dispute between the Corcyreans and Corinthians res|iccling 
the relations between a colony and its metropolis, produced it; 
all the states and allies of Cireece became involved in the 
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qiiariolj ami Athens and Sparta quickly placed thciUHclves at 
the head of the contending parties. All the resources ot the 
one and the other, were exerted in the prosecution of tliis war. 
Sparta pushtid the severity of her military government to ex¬ 
tremities, while Athens devoted all her energies to her revenues 
and navy. The general fund which was deposited in the temple of 
Delos, and contributed by all the states and allies of Greece for 
the defence of their religion and liberties, Pericles did not hesitate 
to transfer to Atliens, and appropriate to temporal purposes 
when the exigencies of the state reqiiired it *, lie even counselled 
liiat the golden ornaments should oe removed from the statues 
of the gods, and employed in the service of the country; and 
Tachus, by the advice of Chabrias, acquainted the Egyptian 
priests, that in consequence of the impoverished state of the 
nation it was necessary that some of their offices should be 
abolished t- Stale lands, and the property of sacred corpora- 
lions, were employed for similar purposes. The history ol thw 
period also contains the first instances of a property-tax ;|:, of 
sliip-niuiiey, and the foniidatioii of u luiiionul debt §• This 
rapid progression in the financial sysictii could not but cause 
the great burthen to fall upon the colonies. ‘ We command,’ 
said the Athenian envoys to the Syracusans, * our allies in the 
manner that is most advantageous to our own interests;^ vre 
compel the Chiots and Methymneans to furnish ns with ships ; 
it is on this condition we grant them their freedom; we rigidly 
exact from others a tribute, and it is only to a few, though these 
arc islanders and easy to subdue, Ihui wc ])ermii entire liberty 
because they occupy important positions on the borders 
of the Peloponnesus.* hi order to enforce the payment and 
collection oi these tuxes, a host of quicstors and inspectors 
and custom-house officers were sent from Athens, and by 
their petty and vexatious lyraimy quickened the spirit of 
revolt which had begun to ajipear in the colonies. Pericles 
perceived this silent and dangerous movement, and with his 
accustomed ])romptitpde attempted to check it. He conceived 
a new plan of binding the colonies to Athens, by infusing 
into them such a number of new colonists from the metropolis 
as might restore their affection, or serve^ as a garrison to keep 
down their disaffection, and fasten their chains more firmly. 
With these views he sent out 1000 men to the Clicrsonesus, 
500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 to I’hrace; to each place 

* Thucyd. 1. ii. c. 13. 
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a number proportioned to its importance and grievances, lie 
afterwards took the command of a large fleet, and sailed round 
the Euxine for the purpose of examining the state of the (Ircek 
colonies on the coast, and restoring the* sinking authority of 
the republic by a display'of its po^er. In the course of tliis 
expedition he expelled the tyrant Timesilas from the govern- 
nient of Sinope, with all his partisans, and restored the power 
of the people; he left there 600 new colonists, who divided 
among them the confiscated property of the exiles, by which 
lie hoped to secure their fidelity, lie afterwards made a descent 
on the Island of Eubcea, and drove the inhabitants entirely from 
the land, which he also occupied by an Athenian colony 
The principle of Athenian policy at this period was * might 
gives right.' Their ambassadors, in the negotiations which pre¬ 
ceded the Pelopouuesiaii war, undertook to say, * the strongest 
have always been masters; we are not the authors of this war, 
it is founded in nature'h' And by this was their ambition and 
injustice hurried forwmd. The maritime power of Ailgina hud 
been for a long time an object of their jealousy, and they seized 
the moment of their power to subdue it, and chase the un¬ 
fortunate islanders from their homes. They planted a new 
' colony and a garrison in the island, as it possessed good har¬ 
bours for the accommodation of their ships, and its position 
aflTorded them great opportunities of annoying the Peloponnes¬ 
ians. Potidma also received an Athenian colony, after sus¬ 
taining a siege of several years rather than submit to Athenian 
domination. Aniphipolis commanded the navigation of the 
river Strymon, und abundantly supplied the materials of ship¬ 
building ; it opened a communication with Thrace, and with the 
gold and silver mines that were in its neighbourhood ; it wsts 
too important to be neglected, and it received 10,000 Athenian 
colonists Avho divided among themselves the possessions of 
those who dared to defend tlieir country. Pericles saw the 
storm which threatened the supremacy of Athens, and endea¬ 
voured by these vigorous but unjdit measures to weaken its 
fury. His foreign policy was founded on the maxim of * Divide 
ct impera.' Such colonies as held out advantages by the im¬ 
portance of their position or the richness of their sod, cither 
quietly received the needy Athenians, or were compelled to do 
so, and their land distributed among the strangers; for Ijie 
Athenian politicians of this time perceived that there was not a 
cheaper or more efiectual lucthoa ofMimintnuiing their supre- 
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inacy, tliaii the oslablishmcTit of colonies^ wliicli would be com¬ 
pelled to exert themselves for tlieir owu interest to retaiu 
possession of the conq^uered countries. But by this u lasting 
hatred was engendered between the old and the new possessors, 
the consequences of which Athens felt severely, but did not 
foresee. Pericles was able to retard the catastrophe} the gods 
ihcniselvGs were not able to prevent it. 

Samos was the hrst of the colonies that sliowed symptoms 
of opposition to the oppression of Athens ; when she refused to 
admit her arbitration in a misunderstanding which occurred be¬ 
tween her and her neighbours the Milesians, and applied to the 
Persians for protection. Pericles was despatched with a Heet 
to subdue the spirit of defection; which he enected, and changed 
the form of their government from an aristocracy to a democracy, 
and imposed fiiies to reimburse the expenses of the expedition. 
Pericles was recalled to cpiell a second revolt of the Samians. 
The Lesbians next withdrew themselves from the yoke of Athens, 
and joined Sparta. The ambassadors to the Spartans declared, 
that the Atlieuiuns, once the most noble and genei'ous nation, the 
patrons of liberty and friends of mankind, had adopted a tyran¬ 
nical and ruinous system of adiniaistration, and sought for pre¬ 
tences to enslave their allies and colonics instead uT detendiug 
the liberties of Greece against the common enemy; that they had 
already executed their plan in part, and only waited fora favour*- 
able opportunity to complete their despotism'^. 

The Athenians were provoked beyond measure by this rebel¬ 
lion; and ill the first transports of their resentment, passed a 
brutal and bloody decree that all the males of Lesbos of the 
ugc of puberty should be put to death, and the women and 
children sold for slaves, and sent the same day u ship with cuiu- 
inissioijcrs to see the decree executed. The severity of the 
decree ivas mitigated on reflection ; and the punishniont was 
limited to a tiiousand of the chief abettors of the rebellion, who 
were to be sent to Athens for execution. New culciiists from 
Athens occupied the placaiand estates of the conquered. 

These were the first outbreakings of a spirit which had been 
long fermenting in the Greek colonies. Athens might have re¬ 
ceived a wholesome and timely lesson from them, but her pride 
hurried her on until she blindly rushed down the prcci[)ice to 
which she had been hastening. It was this policy which induced 
h^r to undeilakc the reduction of the Sicilian colonies. That 
fatal expedition shook het power to the foundation.* The colo¬ 
nies hailed the opportunity with cugcrucsK; the islands of the 
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ylilgcau sea, and the towns and cities along ilic coast of Asia 
Minor, oiitered into an alliance with licv enemies, the limbs were 
severed from hci abody, and she easily became the prey ol tbuso 
who sought her humiliation. The madness of ilesperatiou 
pursued her; and before the naval battle ot yljgofipolaiuos, her 
commanders deliberated about cutting off the right hands ol‘ all 

they should make prisoners. j - i 

Athens fell. Hut stupid, aristocratic Sjiarta derived no 

inslTuclion from her fall. She succeeded to the supremacy 
of Greece and her colonies, and hastened to remodel their 
governments after the form of her own. The republics were 
overthrown, and an aristocracy raised on their rums. Athens 
was forced to submit to the tyranny of the thirty Oligarchs 
whom Lysander imposed on them. The colonies in Huropc 
and Asia received each a military commander and garrison to 
execute the laws, and a Legislative Council of ten to enact 
them* ; these were chosen fiom the must violent and daring, and 
were entirely devoted to the interests of Sparta, from which they 
always found support and protection t* . 

The Bowtiana were the first to exclaim against the unbridled 
liceiitiousiiess and insatiable avarice of the Spartan Governors. 
They reanimated the courage of the Athenians. * The Lucedm* 
monians,’ they said. * consider their slaves worthy of being our 
masters, and from the moment that fortune favoured them, they 
began to tyrannize over their allies. Those who have separated 
Ihemselves from you, Athenians, have been disappointed in 
their hope. Instead of freedom, Sparta has imposed on them a 
tiouble yoke, that of being governed ec|ually by the Ilarniostm 
and the Decemvirs whom Lysander has established.* The 
Athenians listened to these solicitations, the colonies aiul allies 
loiihod themselves to break their chains, and the despotism of 


Sparta was ended. , . - 

The body of Athens was raised by these events, hut her 

spirit was gone for ever. She derived a^ sort of electrical anima¬ 
tion from the victories of Conou, Chabrias, and liuiotheus; her 
colonies again gathered round her, expecting that experience 
might have taught her the necessity of a milder government. 
They were deceived, they entered into an alliance witli each 
other, the social war ensued, which established their iiidepctid** 
ence, and prepared Athens for her annihilation on the plain of 


Chmronea. 


Sparta endeavoured lo compensate for its errors by the 
disgraceful treaty of Antalcidas, by tho articles of which tlio 
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Greek cities in Europe were declared free and independent, 
while those in Asia, with the islands of Cyprus and Cla/oinene, 
were delivered up to tlie Persian King. The other islands with 
the exception of Imbros, Lemnos, and Sciros. were to remain 
tributary to herself. By this appearance of liberal policy 
towards the Greek cities, she hoped to recover her lost authority. 
The Greeks saw through her i)crtidy, and she atoned ibr her 
errors and her crimes at the battle of Leuctra. 

The orator Isocrates enumerates the losses which the im¬ 
provident ambition of Athens had brought upon her. He says 
that 200 gallics were sent out to Egy|)t and entirely lost with 
the equipages, 150 smaller vessels which were sent to Cyprus, 
and 200 which were sent to the Hellespont; 10,000 men perished 
in the Euxine, and 40,000 before Syracuse with 240 gallies. Tlie 
same ambition lost Sparta and the colonies. He admonishes the 
Athenians that it is not by violence and injustice, but by procuring 
the happiness of their subjects, by ])rotecting their ullies and 
gaining the affections of their neighbours, that they can hope 
again to become great and powerful *. Their efforts, however, to 
recover their position were ineflectual, the seeds of distrust were 
sown too deeply in the colonies to be eradicated, and Athens 
reaped the full harvest of them, when one after another they threw 
themselvqs into the arms of tlie crafty Macedonian, and Anally 
absolved themselves from all allegiance to a state which had 
abused its exaltation and power. 

Rome was taught the rudiments of her colonial policy by 
necessity. Born in the midst of enemies, she was obliged, from 
her infancy, to Aght for her existence; and as her conquests 
increased, the newly acquired territories were secured by 
emigrants, which the inexhaustible asylum of Romulus 
ubiuidantly supplied, until all Italy finally became by the 
progress of her arms a great depot of Roman soldiers. I^ird 
Brougham speaking of these Roman colonies, says, ‘ The 
estabhshments which have been called colonies, and com¬ 
pared to those of modern times, or of the Greeks, were 
military stations—garrisons placed in conquered countries— 
advanced posts of a great army of which the Commander in 
Chief held his head-quarters at Rome and occasionally made 
a progress through the different cantonments.’ These colonies, 
plants for the purpose of extending and establishing the Roniau 
power, did not all enjoy the same privileges. The most favoured, 
denominated Roman, possessed all the rights of Roman citizens; 
their government was modelled after that of the metropolis; they 
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had permission to enact such laws as local circumstances 
might require, but the superintending jurisdiction always lay 
in Home; and •non*residcuce deprived* them of the right 
of voting in the comitia of the mother oountrj^ or of being 
elected to any of her public offices.* The other class were 
called Latin colonies. These held the rank merely of citizens 
of [.atinm, whom the Romans had treated with alfection and 
mspect in consequence of being descended from them, and to 
whom tliey granted particular firivileges as maiks of this 
relation, 'nic q^ief distinction between them was, that the Latin 
colonists lost entirely the freedom of the city, while the Roman 
colonists reserved this right, and might resume it whenever 
they pleased; and the cause of making it, appears to have 
existed either in the condition of the citizens who emigrated, 
or in consequence of the colony having by some fault, at a 
jieriod subsequent to its foundation, forfeited its rank. The 
citizens who constituted the great mass of these colonists 
were selected from the sixth class, persons who possessed 
neither property nor municipal rights at Rome, and who could 
not therefore be safely intrusted with the exercise of powers 
.with which they were unacquainted, or which if they under- 
kood, their poverty might tempt them to abuse in the new 
settlements to which they had behn transferred. These colonies, 
of whatever order they were, were always considered a part of 
the Roman state, and rebellion or defection among them was 
' punished with the same severity as if they were residents in 
Rome. When the Volscians were reduced by the Roman 
arms, the inhabitants of their capital were ejected by the con¬ 
querors ; and the city was colonized from Rome. The colonists 
showed symptoms of dissatisfaction, and at length joined the 
Latins in their general revolt. The Romans punished them by 
banishing the i^ole colony into Tuscany beyond the Tiber, and 
setting a fine of 1,000 asses on any member of the colony who 
should be found on the south bank of the river. Whether 
Rome always pursued a liberal system towards her colonies 
may be doubted, for they are found in the hour of her 
calamity — that period which the oppressed always look 
forward to—rushing into opposition, and refusing to comply 
with her demands. In the second Punic war, when Hannibal 
was threatening *to plant his standard in the middle of 
the Siibiirra,’ the colonies and allies thought the time had arrived 
when Rome could not refuse (o acknowledge their independence, 
and they presented to her a catalogue of their grievances. 
They coinpluined of her management of the war, that they had 
been oppressed with taxes and levies, and that nothing followed 
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from them but discomfiture and disgrace ; tlieir treasures were 
exhausted, and their population fearfully diminished, and 
in order to prevent iitter ruin, it was neces'snry to stop the 
supplies. TfeR Koidan consuls in answer said, that their con¬ 
duct amounted to open rebellion ; that they should remember 
that they were Homans, and liave regard to the duties resulting 
from that relation. The colonics persisted in their demands; 
the Homans saw (he nindnp.<iR of attempting to enforce their 
authority under the existing circmmstances, and prudently 
tempoiizing, they dismissed the colonial deputies who Jiad 
t'ome to Home on this occasion, and took no Inrther notice of 
llieir conduct. No supplies were demanded of them for six 
years; but after ‘the lionr of joyful victory had smiled, and 
darkness had been dispelled fiom J.atinm,' the senate vindi¬ 
cated the supremacy of Home, and punished the defection of 
the colonies*. 

As long ns the dominion of Home was confined within the 
shores of Italy, and her public offices were attended with more 
honourable employment than profit, the colonics showed no 
uneasiness at being deprived of the rights of Homan citizens. 
Hilt when the Homan eagles had penetrated foreign countries, 
and rich and luxuiioiis provinces were added to the empire, when 
the s|)oils of war, the territory of the vanquished, places of 
honour and emolument were to be disposed of, the participation 
iu the rights of Homan citizens became an object worth con¬ 
tending for, and both allies and colonies exerted all their strength 
for its acquisition. The latter alleged the share they had borne 
ill the dangers and burdens of the state, that they bad exm- 
tribiilcd a large portion of the troops that fought her battles oiid 
of the taxes which supported her expenses, and that it was but 
just ’and reasonable that they should have some influence in the 
government which directed these operations, and some portion 
of the profits and honours which it had to confer. The Homans 
understood the advantages which they possessed, and either by 
violence or artifice for many years defeated the attempts of the 
colonics. The force and the resentment of the latter increased, 
and they flew to arms. The consequence of the Social War, in 
which Homo lost 300,000 men, was the Julian law, by which 
the colonics were emancipated, and received the freedom of 
Rome. The city never recovered the effects of that bloody war; 
the non-resident freemen, who after that jieriod thronged her 
streets, introduced into her elections corruption, (lerjnry, and 
every species of crime; all those who sought to raise a despotic 
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power, and ovorlhrow the republic, found there the willing and 
ready instruments by which ihe^^ uii^ht work their ends. 
Cfosar. by his biHl)es, had plunged himself in debt to the amount 
of 200,000/, of our money. Another candidate ins|)ired by 
similar views and employing the suide means to promote them, 
spent the value of 155,000/. on an election*. IVIilitary colonies 
were introduced by Sylla to supply the want of money; tlie 
cool and avaricious tyrant Augustus iin])ruve(l and extended 
tin’s system to rewaref tlio services of his troops, and the un- 
forlunate Alautuans wore not tlic only victims of it, who in the 
bitterness of their destitution und anguish cried, 

* Nos piitriffl fines ct diilria linquimus arva.’ 

The system was extended under the succeeding emperors, until 
it spread over all the provinces. The pow<;r of Rome could liol 
subdue the spirit of resenimeut and resistance which this created, 
and which contributed still more than the sword of tlie barbarian 
to the subversion of the Empire of the West. Such has ever 
been the end of continued oppression. 


A«t. VIII.— 77/rrr Lvcfurcs on r'oMiwrn;^ and Ahxndcehni, dcfirrml 
in Miv/i'teiimrx Trnn, IS,'!!, before fhe Vnivvrxiiif ftf Tinblin, By 
IVIdiintuforl Limgfiolil, I.L. I>. Archbishop \\lwtoley’s Brofeswr of 
Political licoiiomy.—Fol lowes. 


'DROFESSOR Longficld in the prelude to the lecture oil 
^ Absenteeism says, 

* I know nothing that has more tended to revolt tlie minds of men, 
and to Ciiiisc them to turn with disgust from Politirul Economy as a 
Moence composed of quibbles and punuloxes and niischievoiis aliMirditics, 
than the belief that one of its doctrines is this: “ 7*Jiat absimtcidsm is 
not pi-ejiidicial to the interests of n country ; that Ireland, for iiistaiico, 
would kufll?r no detrimeutj if nil her proprietors should reside iu foreign 
hinds, and would derive no lulvuntagc from their return home to pass 
their lives and iqfeml their incomes in their «>wu country,'* Men arc 
unwilling to study a science which they believe will load to results 
which their understandings and their hearts alike condemn.' 

One half of the world is generally occupied in condemning 
what is agreeable to the iinderstuiidiugs und feelings of the 
other half; but that docs not prevent the sensible persons in 
both fractions, from inquiring into the truth of the matter in 
flispute. It is, to sny the least of it, mther unphiiosophical of 
the Dublin Professor to truckle to the pococuranti by tickling 


* Appiaii, de Bell. Civil. 1. ii. c. i32. 
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their understandings and feelings iti relation to a subject 
upon which the majority of his brethren hold opinions in 
opposition to his own.' If Caiphas the High Psiest had written 
a book against the Christian religion, he would have apytealed 
to the ** understandings and feelings ” of his readers. 

The lecturer offers to prove, that 

* Absenteeism interferes with the pms|icrity of the countiy, checks 
the growth of its wcultl^ and detracts from the Imppiiicss of its in-i 
liabitantN.* 

In order not to cucuniber himself wltli useless auxiliaries, he 
very coolly surrenders what have hitherto been the vheranx 
fie bataiUe of the opponents of absenteeism, lie acknow¬ 
ledges— 

* 1. * That any argument against absenteeism, foundeil upon the suppo¬ 
sition that it is injurious on account of the necessity of exporting money 
to remit their income to the absentees, is fallacious/ 

2. * That the assertion, that ' absenteeism is injurious, by depriving 
the country of that wealth, which in some form must be exported to jmy 
the absentees their rents’—carries but little weight/ 

3, * That the rent remitted to absentees is not in the least analogous to 
a tribute/ 

This is something like the old story of Zopyrus cutting off 
Ills nose and ears, and sacrificing some thousands of his troops, 
to gain the city with what remained. After such a parade 
of self-confidence, it is natural to expect something if nut 
strung, at least new. Lei the anti-ubscntecistH listen and 
consider whether it was worth while to give up the xiuse and 
ears of the argument, for such consequences as the following.— 

* To remove some of the confutjun that attends these inquiries, k'i 
me observe tliut when the supply of any commodity is increased by any 
casual circumstances, it is not niHiessary, nor a usual consequence, that all 
tliis increase remains undisjxised of. Some reduction of price gi^necally 
lakes place, which brings the aiticic within the reach of a new rlass of 
customers. Tlic same thing precisely happens, if any event occurs 
which withdraws from the market a certain nunfilx;r of consumers, 
a reduction of price raises up new demanders iu their place; and by tliis 
adaptation to circumstances, the entire supply may still find consumers. 

... The same amount of goods may be sold, but at a lower price. 

Now sometlihig of this sort takes place when men indulge too much in 
their fancy for foreign comnimlitics. The same amount of domestic 
Industry ii employed as before, but docs not receive so high a return. 
The home market is naturally the liest, since the producer sella his gmsls 
without undergoing llie ex|ienses of freight, duty, insurance, brukrmgc, 
&c., to which exported goods arc siih|o('t. If the liome market isde. 
stroyod or diminished, more goods arc forced into the foreign markets by a 
reduction of price. This reliction will be proportionai to the amount 
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of those expenses which I have mentioned as attending exportation^ and 
ulso to the lutio of the home consumption to the entire consiinipLion iu 
the natural state of.things, to the diminution tHat luui taken place in the 
liomc market, and to the ^cct which a slight derangement of the pro« 
portion between the supply and the demand has upon the price of the 
rommudities in question. All these drcumatanccs concur to make 
almentceism particularly injurious to an agricultural country.*—p. 81. 

Now what does all this amount to, but the ' old original' 
argument against Free Trade which has been knocked down 
and set up again for the pleasure of knocking it down, by every 
jiolitical economist from Dudley North to Professor Longheld. 
j'he enemies say, if you buy a pair of gloves from a French* 
man, you discourage the English glove-maker; and do the 
political economists deny it? But do tliey not add, that if the 
purchaser gets his gloves at the same price, there is a counter¬ 
poise to the English glover’s disappointment, inasmuch as 
goods must be manufactured by somebody to pay for the 
gloves; and if he gets them for a less price (which is substan¬ 
tially the case in question), then the loss by the English glove- 
maker of this differouce of price, is compensated twice over, 
once by the gain to the corisumor of the same amount, and once 
over again by the trade or trades oii whom the unplundered 
consumer expends the said diflTereuce ? Who denies the cessa¬ 
tion of an unjust gain, when wc leave our own countrymen, and 
commence dealing with the foreigner?^ But who has-estab¬ 
lished the propriety, of allowing one man to make a gain, at 
the expense of a loss to the same amount twice over to other 
]ieopIe, by the way of increasing the riches of the community ? 
And if a man indulges in a taste for foreign commodities, 
what dilFercnco can it make—as far as those commodities 
and the equivalents given for tliem arc concerned—whether he 
consqmeH them at home or abroad ? and why attempt to mystify 
it by the awful word absenteeism? 

* The cilbct« of absenteeism may be also considered in this manner. 
If a rcttidoq|t{W>pii€tar employs a tailor to make his clothes, or a cabinet- 
maker to i^ake his furniture, and pays him in money, tht;y must spend it 
in the purefae-^of commo^ties to bo consumed for their own support 
or pleasure, mid tho country at the end of the year may not bo directly 
the richer hir it. On the other hand if the same amount of goods as 
wero purchosod by those tradesmen, were exported to jHiy the forcigii 
tradesmen employed by the absentee, the consumption of the domestic 
tradesman will be diminished to the same extent, and the country will 
not Ix! the poorer for it. Tlius the riches of the country may remain 
the same, whether its commodities ate expiirted to pay foreign tradesmen 
or are amsiimed at home; but the tmaesmen, the people themselves 
about whom alone any concern is fdt, have certainly the poorer in 

vot. xxiif.—ITes/mfWer Review. 2 b 
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the mean time- Tlicjr have spent less, they have had less of those 
eiijoymetits, which wealth is useful in procuring/—p. t»2. 

'I'hero seems to be some strange liulliicination in the above 
passage, relating to the actiuirement of riches j however as the 
present object is to coniine the question to absenteeism, no 
remarks will be made upon it, but what bear upon that subject. 
The assertion us it stands amounts simply to this, that if the 
‘icsideiil proprietor ’ pays gold to tailois or cabinet-makers, they 
receive ii benefit equal to the amount of money laid out upon 
them,—but if he pays gold to a manufacturer for goods by the 
expoitalion of wliich he obtains articles which he consumes, 
nobody receives any bencfiL from them. The manufacturer an<i 
his men, are not ‘ people about whom any concern is feltthey 
have received the resident proprietor's gold, but it matters not 
to the country whether theif are better or worse for those enjoy¬ 
ments which wealth is useful In procuring.’ Sympathy, it appears, 
is only to be exercised upon tailors and cabinet-makers. 

The next vulnerable point in this absentee theory, is that * it 
diverts capital from manufactures for home consumption, to 
manufactures intended for exportation; that is, from a trade 
in which the returns are quickly made, to one in which they 
are received after a longer period.' It would be difficult 
to find a sentence in any system of ])olitical economy, which 
betrays such ignorance of practical commerce. If the writer 
nu-rely alluded to the distance which the goods travelled before 
arriving at tiie place of consumption, he has yet to learn that 
by the perfection of our means of transport, we arc enabled in 
many cases, to convoy goods to foreign countries in a less time 
than to various parts of our own country; though in reality the 
distance has scarcely any thing to do with the matter, for by 
means of bills of exchange, the manufacturer is paid the instant 
of the completion of his order. J3ut there is a more radical 
answer tlian all these; wliich is, that a trade making returns, 
either more or less quick, must always be balanced by sonic 
other circumstances; for if nut, there would be a transfer from 
one trade to another, if the returns of any trade are particularly 
slow, depend on it they are particularly large when they arrive; 
or else the trade would be abandons for others that would 
answer better. 

Tlie remainder of the arguments, are directed against the 
moral effects of absenteeism, and the consequent indirect 
influence upon economical results. And here there is no hesi¬ 
tation in declaring that a case may be made for the opponents, 
ft appears probable that although an ignorant meddling land¬ 
lord may injure liis estate and vex his tenants, a man of good 
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education and practical knowledge may be the occasion of great 
good to both, and that the chances are, in favour of the latter. 
There is no denying that when certain foul blotches in the 
political system are healed, which render it at present impossible 
lor English proprietors to live in Ireland, much may be done 
directly in the way of civilization, and indirectly in the way of 
wealth. The lecturer’s remarks upon the ellect to he produced 
upon agriculture by the efforts of enlightened proprietors, are 
sensible and well-informed. 

It is safe, in the present state of the question to assert, as a 
matter of belief, that the economical effects of absenteeism arc 
directly nothing, and that the moral and indirect effects are not 
susceptible of calculation, and cannot, as far as Ireland is con¬ 
cerned, be prevented, until the hand of legislation has cleared 
the way. 


Art. IX.— 1. African Sketchfs. Dy Thomas Fringle.^liOndon. 8ro. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon, the Earl of Ahenleen, K.C.B., one of 
liis Majesttfs Principal Secretaries of State, on the late Irruption 
of the Cqffres into the British Settlement of Albany. Jly William 
Shaw, late Wesleyan Missionary iu Albany and Caffraria.-- 
London. Sro. 1885. 

8. Travels and Rest arches in Caffraria. By Stephen Kay,. Member 
of the South African Institution.—London. i2mo. 1838. 

^ SMALL, uncivilized people, struggling for improvement in 

spite of the vices of their own barbarism, and impeded in 
their onward march by the crimes and oppressions of a civilized 
neighbour, make an object sufficient to rouse the best feelings of 
good men in their behalf. But when the happiness of many 
millions of human beings is directly concerned in the decision of 
Uic same question, their claims assume a still graver character. 

These remarks are not made upon the spur of simple specu¬ 
lation. They relate to a race in Africa, which has the unusual 
good fortune to possess one of the most healthy and fertile 
tracts in the whole world ; and the foregoing circumstances of 
personal character and relative position, concur to render 
them interesting. Rude in manners, small in numbers, opposed 
by civilized and powerful Europeans, their fate is likely 
extensively to influence millions of their more barbarous neigh¬ 
bours in tne interior. 

This is the present condition of the Caffres of the Cape of 
Good Hope, wnose native name is Aiuakose, They inhabit a 
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well watered aAd well wooded country, covering two degrees of 
latitude, beginning at the eastern frontier of the Cape colony, 
and stretching from the Indian Ocean to a range of mountains 
about sixty miles to the,west. Their whole population is 
between 350,000 and 400,000, divided into six tribes. Each 
tribe is in a great measure independent of the rest; but 
llinza, the chief of one of the tribes remote from the colonial 
frontier, is acknowledged by the others as their general 
su/cmiii. The precise character of his legitimate supremacy, 
and the extent of his indirect influence, have not been ascer¬ 
tained. The goveruiueiit of the tribes is monarchical and 
hereditary, but subject to the controul of usages, and the 
check of councillors 

During sixty years past the Caffres nearest to the colony 
have been well known $ and the government of the Cape has 
made several treaties with them. Before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, those most remote were frequently visited 
by the slave-dealers, and byotlier mariners wrecked, or trading, 
upon the south-eastern coast. 

These barbarians, formidable only through vices incident to 
uncultivated nature, are connected by language and manners 
with the whole African population south of the tropic; while their 
proximity to the Cape colony, with their earnest desire to adopt 
our best usages, renders them admirable instruments for spread¬ 
ing an increasing civilization among their neighbours. Their 
relative position indeed is such, that if we treated them 
wisely and well, it may be asserted without exaggeration, that 
a steady progress would be made towards civilizing their neigh¬ 
bours by their means and example. On the other hand, if wo 
continue to treat them ill, the effect must be to alienate from us 
considerable bodies of men whose friendship might be cheaply 
gained, but whose hostility must cost us more hard coin, than 
the fee simple of even their beautiful country will be worth when 
we have seized it 

For our own profit therefore, and for the sake of African 
civilization at large, as well as in justice to the Caffres, it has 
become in the last degree important, that our relations with 
them should be of a nature to harmonize with the improving 
spirit of the times. 

The examination of a few reports will show how far 
a new course of policy on our part is indispensable, in order 
to place those relations upon a becoming footing; and it will 

* Ilinxa U mlnoti f^one the wayof savajpe flesh. He was shot hy an fing- 
I'lMh detttchmcnl, from which he was attempting to escape. See Morning 
Vhrtmhh Htid /Vmes of August 7, ld35. 
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be seen what the specific measures are, which'experience has 
pointed out for ensuring that end. 

On the 9tn of March last« Mr. B^gshaw introduced an 
important discussion concerning this people in the House of 
Commons, The following report of the debate is taken from 
The Watchman of the 11th of March, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to disseminating intelligence among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, whose missionaries have been the most successful 
of all that have been yet sent to the CafTres. 

Mr. Bagshaw in moving^r copies of the despatches received 
from the Governor of thev?ape of Good Hope relative to au 
invasion of the colony by the CafTres, said :— 

' In the month of December a simultaneous attack had been made 
on the colony by the natives or the Caffrea—an attack differing from 
any previous attack, both in the mode and in the season of making it, 
and also in its disastrous effects. A great many lives had been lost, 
and a vast amount of property had been destroyed. The causes of this 
irruption hud been the want of a Lieutenant-Governor at Graham's 
Town, to control the colonists in the first instance 3 and the want 
of a proper local force to back his authority with the Cuffres in the 
second. He had had with him, during the last day or two, almost uU 
the persons connected with the traders to the Cnpc, and with those 
excellent men the missionaries. It was their sentiments rather than 
his own, that he was then speaking. Give the colonists at Graham’s 
Town a local governor 3 give them 500 men more of the local 
(Hottentot) corps 3 epUisi the Caffre Chiefs to protect the frontiers 
from invasion and disturbance, and all will yet be well ; everybody 
will be satisfied. They will then endeavour to remove past grievances, 
and to give no cause for future aggressions.’ 

' Mr. F, Buxton concurred with the honourable Member who had 
just sat down, iii all the expressions of horror which liad been called 
from him by the lute sanguinary proceedings in tlic neighbourhood 
of Graham’s Town. He hoped, however, that our treatment of tlic 
natives of that colony would undergo strict revision ; so sure he was, 
that it had been such as would make every honest man blush. lie 
was certain, that the colony would never ctyoy permanent prosperity 
if substantial justice were not done between the natives and thu 
colonists. He thought that a Lieutenant-Governor, and a civil ma¬ 
gistrate, ought to be appointed to reside in that part of the colony.’ 

' Sir G. Clerk was not aware that there was any ohicction to the 
dcs|intchc 5 fmm the Governor of the Cnpc of Good llope upon this 
matter being produced. But the facts were new to him, and he was 
not prepared to give an opinion upon them.* 

'Mr. Spring Rice said, that if his hon. friend the Member for 
Weymouth would renew the motion which he had made lost session 
for the production of ]mpers relative to the treatment of the natives of 
our colonies, he should have no objection, anil he thought the present 
Government would have no olyection to produce them* His bon. 
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friend would oblige him if he iidtietl to his former motion, one for the 
j>i'Ofluc(i(»ii of n circular \\hich lie, Mr. Kice, had addressed to the 
fiovcrtiui^ of the colonies on the subject. He had no doubt, that the 
present Government, as well as that which preceded it, were influenced 
by the most anxious desire to enforce the duties of humanity.* 

Hereupon Mr. Bagshaw withdrew his motion | and Mr. 
Buxton gave notice of his intention to renew that which he 
made on the subiect last year. It has alrea^ produced im¬ 
portant pa])crs relative to the Canadas, to Quyana, and to 
Australia. But the docuiueiita expussly required for the Cape 
of Good Hope, had been omitted in the returns; as well as 
certain instructions to the Board of Trade in the 17th century, 
which are of great value upon the diflicult question of civilizing 
the aborigines in the colonies. 

It cannot be doubted, that new laws will be made, and a new 
line of policy adopted upon this subject. The thing to be most 
ai>prehended is, that old errors will not be vigilantly enough 
watched. The satisfaction of gaining some points, will be 
likely to lead to serious oversights. For example, the practice 
of setting one African tribe against another and profiting by 
their dissensions, has now for thirty years been the origin of 
incalculable evil at the Cape of Good Hope. Yet at this 
moment the colonists are calling for its repetition, us if it were 
the indubitable source of unmixed good. 

' It appears,* says the Grahain*s-town Journal of the 8nr1 of January 
1' that the Chiefs Pato, Cnhas, uiid Kama have not yet declared 
against the colony ; but on the contrary they have expressed a strong 
dcsiiv to continue oti teriiw rif amity with it. it is ulfiruicd, coniidentiy, 
that were some little aid afforded to these Chiefs frem the colony, they 
would not hesitate to fall immediately upon the enemy's rear, and 
thus completely check their further progress.' 

These few w'ords possess a virulence, nut easily to be over 
esiimuted; and enormous as has hereioAsrc been the loss of life 
and treasure attendant upon the adoption of this system, a calm 
consideratioD of what it really is, and of its probable results if 
again pursued, will show that all the past is trifling compared 
with the future evils it is likely to generate. 

How old and how mischievous flie principle is which the 
Cape politicians rely upon, is pfoved by the history of Ireland, 
that scene of all kinds of misgovernment. Her fast and best 
historian has stamped it with just reprobation in the following 
passage. The cases are parallel with one iinnortunt distinction. 
In Ireland, the passions of particular chicixaiiis have oflered 
occasions to the cupidity of the strangers ever ready to profit 
by domestic diaseusions. lu Caflrariuj it is the white govern* 
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ment thal has, and with difficulty too, excited feuds amoa^ 
n ruder |»eo)de, for the miserable object of turning their 
weakness to aecuunt. 

m 

* TJic view opened by Tacitus into thq interior of Ireland’s polities 
in his time,—tlic divided factious state of her people^ an<1 the 
line of policy which in consequence the shrewd Agricola^ as ruler of 
Britain^ was preparing to pursue towards them,—is all of melancholy 
imiiortancc^ os sliowing at how early a period Irishmen had become 
lucmorable fur disunion among thcmselvesi and how early those 
who were interested in weakening them, had learned to profit by 
their dissensions. One of their petty kings, says Tacitus, who hud 
been forced to fly by some domestic faction, was received by the 
Uoman general, and under n show of friendship detained for ulterior 
purposes*. I'hc plan successfully pursued by Ciesar towards (Juulfj 
of playing nlT her various factions against each other, and making her 
own sons the ready instniments of her subjugation, would have been 
the policy doubtless of Agricola towards Ireland, had those ulterior 
piir|iose& been put in execution. The object of the Irishman was, to 
induce the Homans to invailc his native country ; and by his repre-. 
sentations, itup|K*ars, Agricola was persuaded into the belief, that with 
a single legion and a small body of auxiliaries he could conquer, and 
retain possession of Ireland {:. It would hardly be possible, perhaps 
in the wiiole compass of history, to find a picture more pregnant witli 
the future, more pro5|icctively characteristic, than this of a recreant 
Irish prince in the entnp of the Romans, proflering his traitorous 
services to the stranger, and depreciating his country as an excuse 
for betraying her. It is, indectl, mournful to ixdlect, that at the 
end of nearly eighteen centuries, the features of this national portrait 
should remain so very little altered, .nnd that with a change only of 
scene from the tent of Agricohi to tlie closet of the RiigUsli minister 
or viceroy, the spectacle of an Irishuiaii playing the game of his 
eoiintrv’s enemies has been, even in modern lu'^torv, an occurrence 
by no means rare.’ — Hhtorij of Iretaml by Thomas Moore, p. Itil- 

And a like expcriencG to this is now sought to be; prepared 
fur the thousand tribes of southern Africa, instead of the career 
of honour and beneficence which might so easily take its place. 
But the bad attempt will not succeed. Ireland is a standing 
cniilion in all such eases, and the exanqile will not be thrown 
away. The age which bus abolished negro slavery and eman¬ 
cipated the Catholics, will not tolerate the wielchcd repetition 
ot practices, the impolicy of which exceeds even their baseness. 
In the end the Cadres, and the tribes at their backs, will beat 

* 'Aj^ricola cxpuhiim scdith»no donioMticft unuiii ex rc^nilis 
exceperat; ac npucic ainicituo in occaaiononi rctinebat.’ Agricnl. c. 24. 

t be Ikllo Gall. llh. vi. c. l<k 

X * Siepe ex co audivi, Icgtonc uuft et niudicis suxiliU debellari obtincri- 
quo lliberniam potfse.’ 
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us; because after slaugliteriiig soidg thousands, wc shall teach 
them to use fire-arms, already beginning to be common in that 
country. 

A better prospect than this lies before us; the truth of what 
is doing in South Africa will open it fully to our view. Some of 
the present evils were represented forcibly by Mr. Bagshaw ; 
but that gentleman was far from stating the whole case. It may 
be easily completed from the testimony of unexceptionable 
witnesses, of whom three will suffice^ namely two Wesleyan 
missionaries, Mr. Kay and Mr. Shaw, with Mr. Pringle 
the late Secretary of the Anti-slavery Society, Tliese three 
witnesses passed many years on the spot; and in 1833, 
1834, and 1835, published books upon the subject in question. 
The Wesleyan missionaries are known to have a steady leaning 
towards the Colonial and Home administrations which havo 
sanctioned a ftysiem fatal to peaceful progress in Africa $ and 
the testimony of the most expenenced of these missionaries, 
published berare and since the late events, removes all doubts 
with regard to the character of that system. 

Ill 1833 the Reverend Mr. Kay published an account of his 
residence of many years in South Africa as a Wesleyan mis¬ 
sionary ; from which account is extracted the following clear 
testimony upon the unjust appropriation of the land of the 
natives, and other causes of the late invasion. Speaking 
of a particular tract of about forty miles square, called the 
neutral territory, once enjoyed undisturbed by the CafFres, Mr. 
Kay says 

^ No compensation nr equivalent was ever given for this land. The 
Chief Gaika again and again denied bis having ever assumeil Ihc 
power of alienating it \ and certain it is, that the other Chiefs, who 
had quite as much right in it as I}alka could have, were never miule 
parties to any treaty upon the sulycct. Consequently, their expulsion 
was anything but just. . . . We have assumed a power over the 
neutral territory to which wc nei'er had any riglit. In the very acqui¬ 
sition of it, %ve have availed ourselves of a treaty which always rested 
on grounds the most doubtful, but which has nevertheless been made 
to serve the projects of every new Governor, whilst the interest of its 
legitimate owners has been the last that it has been allowed to serve.... 
These are%riuvaiices which call loudly for redress ; and if we wish to 
extend our friendly relations and promote good faith amongst the 
tribes, the sooner the territorial question is £cidcd the better. Let 
compensation be made to the injiireil and aggrieved clans, by at least 
allowing them a portion of the unappropriated gmund beet suited to 
tkibir views and wishes. By such means colonial measures may be 
rendered salutarily inlluciuial; and the restored confidence and 
consequent attachment of our neighbours would most assuredly do 
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more towards preserving general tranquillity^ than a hundred military 
stations ever did/ 

'Next to the settlement of this qucation«*it is of vital importance 
to the peace of the frontier, and to the civilization of our neighbours, 
that such measures be adopted as shall hi future protect, and prevent 
all further encroachment on them. Much good feeling has of late 
been manifested towards the tribes in many different ways ; but we 
have not as yet by any means extended to them that protection which 
they reasonably demand at our hands, and which our increased 
intercourse renders absolutely necessary* Hence numbers are at 
this very moment suffering most grievously from their rights being 
slmmchilly trampled under foot, and their clannish feuds materially 
promoted, by lawless colonists, English os well as Dutch, who when 
once beyond colonial precincts seem to laugh both at law and legis¬ 
lators, scrupling not to commit acts of aggression and cruelty, quite 
equal to those of former years. The injured Caffre wholly unac¬ 
customed to colonial courts of Justice, and often fearing to come 
within our limits, because he has again and again been forbidden to 
come there, is the subject of wrongs without any adequate means of 
redress/—Kay, p. 495—498. 

Such is the testimony of one Wesleyan missionary to the 
character of our system in South Africa; and he accompanies 
his remarks vrith a detail of horrors committed by the colonists, 
of a nature to make the heart ache. The book was published 
before the cup of sutTering was full, and when our victims, 
driven mad by oppression, had not yet broken out into the 
hopeless invasion of last December to revenue their wrongs. 

That such vengeance must conic, was foretold by others; 
and in particular by the witness next produced, Mr. Pringle, 
who in 1834 published a valuable and interesting book, en¬ 
titled African Sketches, from which tlie following passage is 
extracted. It sums up the Caffre case, after a loug statement 
of its details. 

'From what has been stated in the foregoing pages, it appears to 
Ijc no very violent conclusion, that the present course at the Cajic of 
Good Hope must be amendetl, if we would aA'oid great evils to our¬ 
selves and to the native tribes our neighbours. Whether that amend* 
nient shall consist in a new stimulus being given to the local 
government to be more energetic, aud more judicious in the employ¬ 
ment of its present means ; and the old instructions of 1670, p. 
above, and tlie Dutch law of 1636, in the title page, continue, in n great 
measure, Qugator 3 ^^nr whether something like the views advocated 
ill tliia volume be thought lit to be adopted,—no reasonable person 
can doubt the hazards to which we are now exposed. In the beginning 
of the year 1838, it would have been called insanity to have cautioned 
the Government against acts so barbarous as were pcrjictrated In the 
campaign of August in that year. Yet with those events occurring. 
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aud with Ihe rpceiit fact before us of the seizing the neutral grouiid, 
it may justly be asserted that a very slight motive would carry our 
commandos again two or three hundred miles from the frontier; aud 
possibly, so far us the destructive swamps of Delogoa Bay.’ 

' In the face of a Coinnrission of Inquiry, whose first object in 
South Africa was to see that justice should be done to the natives, 
we have seized great part of the iiciitrul ground ; and pushed our 
limits to the Cradock and Keiskauiina. It is not, therefore, improbable 
that in another five years the Orange llivcr from the Atlantic to its 
sources, and the |)erpetually flowing T'Ky, from these sources to the 
Eastern Ocean, will be found convenient boundaries against the 
various tribes, who will be more and more troublesome, if their and 
our own true interests be not more successfully consulted/-—FW»g/c. 
p.2<Il. 

The third witness is the Rev- William Shaw, a Wesleyan 
miasionaiy,\vho resided thirteen years in South Africa, and who 
is now a Wesleyan minister Iti England. Mr. Shaw has pub¬ 
lished his statement of the Caffre case, since the late invasion 
occurred; and notliing can prove more strongly than his testi¬ 
mony, that tlie colonial frontier adiniiiislratiou is a system 
radically bad. He vindicates the colonists, by asserting that a 
large body of them have long desired a change in that system. 
Other writers on the Cape, such as Sparrmau, Burchcll, Philip, 
and Pnn^le, have heretofore maintained that all the colonists 
are very tar from improving it; and it is only to be regretted, 
that those who prefer a better course of policy have not openly 
addressed their views to Parliament. 'Phe fact, however, of the 
assent of considerable numbers of thorn to such policy, is 
sufficiently established to render the delay of its adoption by 
the Government inexcusable. 

* That our Inirthr po/iVy— if such a designation can be given to the 
most changeful and contradictory course of proceeding ever adopted 
by any civilized Government—has been full of errors, and has some¬ 
times placed those who have had to execute its arrangements in the 
painful situation of appearing the champions of injustice and cruelty, 
arc truths that cannot l)c dcuiod : but I do not sympathize with Uiohu 
who charge the evils now deplored either upon the military oflicers, 
on whom the duty of enforcing the border policy devolved \ or upon 
the settlers, who have for years suficrefl the lujachicfs resulting from 
it, and who have long and loudly enUod for the substitution of a more 
just and clficient system/— jSTuiw. p. 

No very considerable diflTercnce of opinion exists between 
the plan of Mr. Shaw for remedying the evils which he de¬ 
nounces, and that proposed by Mr.Pringle; and Mr. Shaw’s 
testimony is direct and strong, in favour of the probability of 
great gow being efiected by a decided changet 
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The ‘ aggressors,' aa all the witnesses ag;rec, have-been robbed 
of their land, and harassed by an ilbuigestcd border police, 
which is indiscriminately destructive of lite and property. Yet 
it is coolly talked of taking revenge upon a people who can bear 
such oppressions no longer, and who at last exercise their right 
to what Lord Bacon correctly calls ‘wild justice.’ It is to be 
hoped, however, that revenge on our part will form but a small 
part of the issue of these events; and that those who have 
hitherto so wretchedly misruled South Africa will be called to 
a severe account. Toey have not erred unwarned. The Com¬ 
missioners of Ini^uiry long ago placed this whole q^uestion in its 
true light; and m the year 1830, a volume entiued ‘//uffwute 
Poiici/, full of details respecting the Cape of Good Hope, was 
published to promote the principles which experiquee proves 
to be indispcnsablg to a safe and cheap government of me Colony, 
and to the advancement of civilization in Southern Africa. 

But experience and zeal were equally vain. The Colonial 
Office in Downiiig-street was deaf to the warnings of evil, and 
blind to the prospects of good, anticipated by every impartial 
man who has visited South Africa for these thirty years 
jiast. New influences however, begin to be felt in that Office; 
and the promised publication of the documents which prove the 
delinquency, may lead to a correction of past errors, even if the 
))atrons of the system to be abandoned, escape the punishment 
.they deserve for the obstinacy with which they have persevered 
ill their mistakes. 


Aht. X.— 1. Itrpurl w/* IViUiam Crnuford, Esq. on ilic Peni/entinries 
of the United Sinics, addressed to his Mtijrsltfs Ptiuci/iaf Sccrcliirif 
of Stale for the Home Deiuirlmciil. I’arl. I’iijicr, Session l83-t. 

'2. First Remrt from the Select Committee «/’ the House of thirds 
apjaniited to inquire into the present state o* the several Gaols and 
Houses qf Correction in England and Wales. Purl. Paper, 
Session 183.';. 

3. Gaol Itelums under 4> Geo. IV. c. 64, and 5 Geo, IV. c. 12. Pori. 
PuiHsr, Session 1833. 

all the practical proofs of the backwardness of the state of 
criminal jurisprudence in this country, the condition of our 
gaols, and the character of the regulations which prevail in the 
management of them, may be cit^t aa the most conclusive. It 
lias been the fashion of a not inconsiderable class of politicians to 
separate theory and practice, and yet by the most hazardous 
hypothesis, to expect the best results from the worst practice. 
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Whatever is) is best, has been the outcry; provided always that 
they had been the authors of it. They have acted upon the 
voluntary principle, oi* doing whatever they wohld with their own 
and other people’s goods, Of this nature have been the doings 
in the matter of prison'discipline. By statutes of the fourth 
and fifth years of the last reign, some effort was made to 
reduce the various practices of the different counties of Eng¬ 
land to uniformity, and for that purpose it was directed that 
annual returns should be made to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. From two causes these returns have been 
of little use. In the first place, though made after a uniform 
fashion, they are not reduced into any concentrated form by 
which a comparison might be instituted between the different 
returns, that the diversities, both in means and result, might 
be made apparent, and the attention of the executive forced to 
a consideration of the existence of such diversities. In the 
next place, it does not appear that there was any superintending 
functionary directly responsible for the mischiefs that might 
subsist under the present system; for to hold the Secretary of 
State so responsible is simply an absurdity, as he cannot by 
possibility direct his attention to all the minutiee involved in so 
extensive a subject, and at the same time pay adequate attention 
to the other numerous duties of his department. An Act was 
passed in the course of the last session, which will cure these 
defects in some degree, by bringing the state of the prisons more 
immediately within the cognizance of the Secretary of Slate by 
the agency of Inspectors. This scheme has been in force for a 
long time in Ireland j but from the want of some competent 
jurisdiction to enforce the adoption of the recommendations of 
the inspectors upon the local functionaries, the improvement of 
the gaols in that part of the country has not advanced os rapidly 
asitinight. Having arrived,however,at this stage ofimprovement, 
some hope may be entertained that the state of our prisons will 
no longer be so disgraceful as they have been, both as a part of 
police, and as an agent in the punishment and reformation of 
offenders. The reports of the Commissioners ajipointed to 
inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in England, 
has served to show that those bodies have been as worthless in 
this direction as in others. The Lords’ report, the second of 
the books cited at the head of this article, ^ves in a connected 
shape what the Corporation Commissioners have reported upon 
this point. It is to be wished that so much of the extracts as 
refer to the different counties, with those parts of the gaol returns 
which concern them, may find their way into the local news¬ 
papers ; for if the people are henceforth indeed to govern them- 
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selves, it is fitting that they should possess the knowledge of 
these details. Nor has Scotland been in a better condition than 
England. The gaols in that part of ‘the country are in the 
most deplorable condition. Even the first object of a gaol, 
the safe keeping of the body of the pnsoiier, has been neglected, 
and the prisoners have either been transferred to some stouter 
building in a neighbouring place, or the m^istrates have keen 
mulcted for the escape of their prisoner, l^e municipal com¬ 
missioners of Scotland in their report enter at some length upon 
this point, and recommend four or five good prisons for the 
whole of Scotland, and that the local gaols should be merely 
lock-up places for the safe detention of prisoners before trial. 
This recommendation would be as good for England as for Scot¬ 
land ; and the only objection will be found m the Jealousy of 
the local magistrates, who have been accustomed W meddle in 
this part of their business, and would be sorry to lose the 
patronage and the occupation. The abolition of imprisonment 
for debt will remove a large class of ditenus who are the most 
troublesome, as they claim to be exempt from the ordinary dis- 
ci])line of the gaols; though there seems to be no reason why a 
debtor, if he is to be imprisoned, should not be made to work 
out the charge of bis keeping at least, and, if possible, the 
payment of his debts also. Uowever, all difficulty of this kind 
will be removed when imprisonment is confined to the cases of 
fraudulent debtors only. 

• Of the Scotch prisons there are some which deserve to be 
exempted from the general censure; such is that of Glasgow, 
of which the Commissioners speak in these terms:—* The most . 
satisfactory testimony in favour of the establishment and good 
management of gaols on a large scale is to be found in the city 
of Glasgow.’ Tne Bridewell of Glasgow was erected in 1823 
and. 1824 at the expense of 25,OOOA, and there are annually 
confined in it upwards of 300 prisoners, who are properly classi¬ 
fied and kept to hard labour. In 1834 there were 1967 com¬ 
mittals ; and though the daily average number of prisoners in 
confinement was not less than 320, yet the whole cost of the 
establishment for that year was only 690/. 10s., being at the 
rate of 1/. 17s. per annum for each prisoner. There cannot be 
a more satisfactory proof of the great public advantage which 
would follow, both in point of economy and discipline, from 
the abolition of small gaols, and from having places of improve¬ 
ment on such a scale as would ensure a superintendence of the 
must efficient and respectable kind. With a view to the 
amendment of the system in England, Mr. Crawford was in 
the course of last yeai4klespalched by Lord Melbourne then ^ 
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Home Secretary, to the United States, to inspect the prisons 
and penitentiaiies there. Accordingly he went, and the result 
was the very able report above cited.^rrom Mr. Crawford’s 
statements it appears, that the Americans however they may be 
entitled to credit for the superior condition of their ]jeni- 
tentiaries, do not excel the English in their prisons; and that 
of the former, several are not uee from very grave objections, 
which he enumerates. Some of these objections apply to the 
want of efficient control over the officers, who are not always 
fit for their task,—to the inaptitude of the buildings,—and to 
the principles which obtain iri the management. Nevertheless, 
these objections arc such as may be removed in the course of 
more extensive e.\pcriments; for it is deserving of especial 
remark, that an almost universal desire prevails in that republican 
country, t# render tlie means for the enforcement of tlie law, 
efficient for their purpose. One natural result from the attention 
to prisollMiBcipline, has been a more accurate as well as a more 
extensive enumeration and olassiiication of crime; and the 
same result would follow the employment of the same means in 
this country, and lead more effectually than even by a Com¬ 
mission, to a complete codification of the criminal law. When 
after having secured the more immediate purpose of punishment, 
the prevention of crime, the public mind is awakened to'the 
fact that all crimes are the result of perversions of intellect, and 
like other species of insanity deserve to be treated with more of 
compassion than vengeance,—and that consequently, wliethcr 
as regards the individual or the society, it is matter of high 
concern in what state the criminal shau be sent forth to the 
world again after he has suffered^his allotted punishment, — it 
will not be found possible to overlook the state of the criminal 
code in these considerations, and indeed it is involved in them. 
Unfortunately our lawyers are less acquainted with the execution 
than with the adjudication of the law; and in consequence they 
are apt to separate the law from its moral effects. As lawyers 
engaged in the practice of the criminal courts, they may find 
tiiis necessary, and not improper; but as legislators embodying 
in one code the criminal these considerations ought to be 
ever present with them. O' 

Space will not suffer a detailed examinatiofi of Mr. Crawford’s 
Report, which is very comprehensive and compact, not admitting 
of extract; but his conclusions, for which he enters into a f^ull 
statement of reasons, contain a complete summary of the points 
that onght to be kept in view in this branch of Reform. They 
arc shortly as follows:— 

cVl. To diminish as much as possible th# number of persons cum. 
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pitied for safe custody only, and with this view to extend the practico 
of taking bail os widely as is consistent with the public interests. 

3. Tliat there should be a more frequent delivery of tlic county 
gaols than twievin the year. 

3. 'J'hat provision be made in every gaol tuid house of correction, 
for the solitary confinement of certain chissvs. 

■t. 'I'hat every prisoner should have a separate sleep! ng-ccll. 

5. When the preferable system of solitary confinement is not 
adopted, silence should be rigidly maintained by day as well as by 
night. 

6. That in the confinement of prisoners in association, the convict 
when employed should be prohibiteii at all times from holding any 
intercourse with another prisoner. 

7. That for the maintenance of solitary confinement for lengthened 
periods, as well us of silence, it is necessary that prisoners subjected 
to cither plan of prison discipline should be habitually employed. 

3. That provision be made for establishing a more cfBeient system 
tlian at present prevails of communicating religious instructlbn. 

0. That the mere classification of prisoners fails to prevent 
corrupt intercourse. 

10. That the rigour of imprisonment should be equal, certain, 
and unremittod. 

11. That there should bo a uniformity in the discipline of prisons 
throughout the kingdom. 

13. That the sentence of the law should nut be abridged in con* 
sequence of good conduct during imprisonment. 

13. That certain gaols under corporate jurisdictions be abolished. 

H. That increased attention be paid to the clmractcr and ability 
of the subordinate ofllccrs of prisons. 

15. That an arrangement should be made for enabling the convict 
on his discharge to earn an honest subsistence. 

Oti all these points reasons are stated; and Mr. Crawford 
strongly urges that efficiency must be secured by a combina¬ 
tion of all £e points. The machinery is very nice and com¬ 
plicated, and must receive many nioditicatious according to the 
subject. Thus the tried and untried must be separal^, and 
the treatment of each class must correspond. Suggestions are 
also given for tiie most important part of the subject, for (here 
rests the seed of the ever-growing increase of crime,—vis. the 
Juvenile prisoners, who are classed mider four heads,—1st. 
Hoys committed for trial. 2nd. Boys sentenced to terms of im¬ 
prisonment. 3rd. Boys committed for Vagrancy. And 4th. 
Boys sentenced to be transported. 

Many of the prisons in Kngland are very ill oonstrncled for 
the purpose, but it is shown that at an expense of 300,000/. 
separate slccping-cells* might be procured in tho prisons ot 
England for all tlie prisoners now confined. Prolmbly this/ 



notioDB upon crime itself. By the evidence 
Committee, it appears tliatwnipping, which 
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sum would be greatly reduced, if the gaol delivery were to take 
place more frequently, and in consequence the number of 
prisoners confined at an.y one time were reduced also. 

There are probably many questionable points, especially such 
as relate to the condition of the most unfortunate classes; and 
of this sort, the treatment of the poor creatures wtio are driven 
by poverty to crime, deserves the most anxious consideration. 
If indeed worthier motives did not supervene, there is yet the 
palpable one of the costly worthlessness of the present system, 
whereby the comparatively innocent is destined, bv contact with 
hardened vice, to be doomed to lasting crime. In the Report, 
there are several excellent plans of prisons, on the Panopticon 
system of Bentham,—and what might be of especial use to 
our Criminal Legislators, ve^ full tables, though not altogether 
^11 arranged, of the crimes in the difterent States of America. 
The chief difficulty in our Criminal Code has been the 
election of punishments, and the allotting them to different 
bffences; a difficulty that might be assumed from the known 

• ^ ^ *' *■ • «. ij* j1 • * 

imperfection of our 
taken by the Select committee, it app 
would seem to be the simplest punishment, is not the least un¬ 
equal ; that it is by no means defined, whether as to the number of 
lashes, or the sort of instrument by which it is to be performed, 
and practically is one thing in one county and another in another. 
The tread-wheel is also very unequal. A stout man and a thin 
man will have a very different quantity of work to perform, sup¬ 
posing they should be sentenced to the same punishment for tlie 
same offence; the weight of the stout man is a great help to his 
labour. Indeed there is scarcely a punishment that snail not 
bear with great oppression in some cases, and with com- 
arative lightness in others. Thus solitary confinement will 
e to a man who has passed a silent, solitary life, a 
less hardship, because his habits have inured him to it. 
An instance is given of a shepherd, in proof of the lightness 
of punishment in such a case; while in others, a tenth part of 
the same punishment would produce madness. The age, the 
health, the sex of prisoners, arc all conditions that serve to 
make punishnients unequal,—not merely to a harmless extent, 
but so that there shall be torture in one case, and even pleasant¬ 
ness, in comparison, in others. 

Next to the building of ^;ood prisons, in the task of Gaol Re¬ 
form, is the selection of good officers; not uncouth, rough, and 
ignorant beings, who have no other idea of their function than 
te^ieep the pnsoners safe, and use coercion if they are refractory,' 
intelligent, mild, yet firm men, who have acquired habits of 
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iplf-rcstraint by mixing in the world, who have filled respon¬ 
sible situations elsewhere, and whose intelligence and gentle¬ 
manly bciirina may have a useful ihoral influence on the 
nrisoiicrs. The latter are too much disposed to regard their 
keeper, when of an inferior class, one of themselves. 

Vut it is not merely necessary that there should be fit prisons 
and fit governors of prisons; the judges should study this part 
of jurisprudence, and be prepared to order fit punishments. The 
latitude of punishment is now supposed to apply only to the 
degree of aggravation of the crime, but the same latitude should 
be employed also to enable them to adjudge the fit punishment 
ill the case, not only according to the guilt of the party but 
according to his ability to bear the punishment. To doom a 
stout, hearty, bold, and refractory man or woman to the same 
punishment as the feeble consumptive being, is a practical 
absurdity. It is not enough to give the surgeon the power of 
adjusting tlie scale; he can have regard to only one or two con¬ 
siderations, and his conduct is in a great measure, and must be, 
unchecked by any effleient responsibility. Experience would 
soon teach the proper rules, and it would be the business of the 
Legislature and of the public to take care that they were properly 
applied. Aj 


Akt. XI.—l. Memoirs of the life of the Rijr/U Ilonoitrahh'. Sir James 
MachiiUash. lulited by his Son, Hobert .lames Mackintosh, Esip 
Fellow of New College, Oxford.—3 vols. 8vu. London ; Moxon. 
IS.'!.*;. 

3. A Fraetmn! on Machinlosli. Being Strictures on some Passages 
in the Dissertation by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Eiicy- 
clopiedin Britannicn.—8vo. pp. 431. London; Baldwin. IS.'I.?. 

YT is related ns a Staying of Hobbes,—probably in reference to 
an observation said to have boon made respecting him * that 
he ought to have read more and thought less,’—* that if he had 
read as much as some men, he should have lK;en a.s ignorant as 
they.’ The life of Sir James Mackintosh, rightly read, is an 
apt and instructive commentary on this text. 

The woijt named at the hew of this article chiefly consists 
of extracts from the Letters and Journals of Sir James himself; 
and therefore is to a cerbiin extent an autobiography. 

Sir James Mackintosh was born at Aldourie, on the hanks of 
Loch Ness, within seven miles of Inverness, on the 2-tth of 
October 1765. His father. Captain John Mackintosh, was the 
representative of a family which liad for above two centuries 
possessed a small estate called Kellachie, which Sir James 
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inherited from him. In his early years he lived with his mother, 
grandmother, and aunts.-— 

•I'hc only infant/ he says, ^iii a family of several women, they 
rivalled cadi other iu kindness and indulgence towards me, and I think 
1 can at this day discover in iny charurfcer many of the efleetsof this 
early eduralion /—Memoirs tSr- i- .'h 

In 177<^’f James was sent to school at the small town of 
Fort rose. His first schoolmasler Jicre dying, wiis succeeded by 
the usher.— 

‘ A nmn/ says Sir James, ' of the name of Stalker, of great hnniunity 
and giHhl nature, hut far too iiidiilgcnl to me to !k' useful. He cin]doy(*d 
we in teaching wlmt very little f knew to the younger Iwys. I went 
and eamc, rciul and lounged, us 1 pleased. I could very linpcrfertly 
construe a small part of ^’irgil, Horace, and Sallust. I'hero my progress 
.'ll school end(*d. Wliatevcr I have doiu*lN7yond has heeii since addcKl liy 
my own irn'gular r(‘ading. But no subsequent cin unihtancc could iiiaku 
up for that invaluable halut of vigorous and luethudieal industry which 
the iiuliilgence and irregularity of iny school life prevented me from 
acquiring, and of which 1 have imiufully felt the want in every part of 
my life.'—Mewiofrs i. 7. 

Sir James hud certainly no cause to be grateful to his school- 
niastor at Furtrose. The amount of evil which such a man 
lujiv perpetrate, is unfortunately not in the reverse, but the 
direct proportion of Ills feebleness and incapacity. 

In 1/80 Mr. Mackintosh went to college at Ahcrdeeiij and 
there he does not app«Nir to have been much more fortunate in 
his instructors than at the school at Fortrose. 

^ 'flic second winter/ lie says, ' acwmling to the scheme of education 
al King’s t-idlcge, I fell under the tuition of Dr. Dunhir, author of 

r.Nsays on the IJistory of Mankind" &r-; and under his care I i*cinuiiicd 
tin I U'fl college. lie taught mathematics, iiuturaland moral philosophy, 
i*i ^ihrcs,<.ion, Jlis iiialhcinaticul and physical knowledge was svunty, 
whiih may, perhaps, have contributed to the scantiness of mine- In 
moral and ]ionticaI speculations, he rather declaimed tlum communicated 
(ns he ought) elementary instruction. He was, indeed, totally wanting 
in the precision and calmnefis necessary for this last otiico.^'^^Memmrx 
i. Iti. 

Here he met with Robert Hall, and at p. 14 there is ah 
extract from ‘Gregory's Memoirs of Robert £U1I,' which 
coiihiins an aceount of their joint studies, in wliich * they read 
much of Xenophon and KerodotuH, and more of Pluto.* Wlmt 
the ^imich* and the ' ninre* of the author of those Memoirs may 
have beeiiianay be inferred from the knowledge Sir James iu his 
hitter days displayed of the writings of the ancient philosophers. 
Mr. Mackintosh's chief occupation at tlic university of Aber¬ 
deen appears to have been discussing with llall, and others, 
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ci^rtain questions in metaphysics which were far beyond their 
rei\rh at the lime, and which do not, as far as the evidence on the 
subject warrants, a conclusion, appear to %ave ever conic within 
that of Sir James. This is a sif^^ificant* commentary on the 
system of education pursued at the Stotch Universities. Boys 
bctivccn the age of 12 or 14, and 20, after having learned a 
smattering,->■ a very small one,—of Latin, and gone over the 
Cireek alphabet, proccc<l to attend lectures on the whole circle of 
the human sciences, in wliich they are frequently declurt'd bj’ the 
tSenatus Aeademiats to be ‘ masters' at the age of sixteen, 
when they are absolutely ignorant of the very first elements 
of each and all of them. 'J'lierc are no examinations, or none 
worth the name, so that the boys obtain no nrairate knowledge 
whatever, although they may turn over the leaves of half or the 
whole of the volumes in the University libniry. But in the 
place of that accurate knowledge, they learn the names of a vast 
number of authors (trashy ones enough among them to form 
a Dunciad),and if, like Sir James Mackintosh and other dis¬ 
tinguished personages his contemporaries, they arc blessed with 
'a playful fancy, and an easy flow of elocution,’ they will 
be able to add an epithet to each author’s name, it is no matter 
how niisap|)licd or common-place, so it ])e in the fashion 
and euphonious. Accordingly they arc panegyrical if the name 
be a name of repute and fashion, and vice versii. For 
^ example, with Sir James and his followers. Bacon is always 
*‘thc great philosopher,’ * the master of wisdom,’ and the like. 
Lr'ibnitz too, is the * great philosopher,’ and on Bntlcr praise 
is hcapeil to overflowing. Hobbes, on the other baud, is 
where' with Sir James; for the lualigiiity of the pricstlinod, 
whose anarchical pretensions he. had so potently opposed, bail 
rendered his an unfashionable name. His very style, thougii lie 
cannot deny that he has some merit, is not quite the thing 
with Sir James. And this, although to borrow the language of 
the * Fragment’ it is 

‘ The very perfection of the pliilosophical style, the utmost degree of 
simplicity, conqiactness, and perspicuity, combiiKd, the purest transcript 
of thought which words seem capable of being muleted,' is stigmatised 
by Sir .liiines as “ cold,” a word of groat reproach with Sir .Tames. 
And the sjnrit of simpUeity and sincerity, with wliich a great mind > 
delivers its thoughts to others in tlic very shape in which it holds them, 
without the aileetation of u thousand a]Hdogles for the impudence of 
iliilcring .a hair’s-broadtli from tlmse who had never taoiight iqion 
the sulgvct, is rliaiged iqion I tohlies, as the arrogance of one who desjuscs 
mHukind. It is clear and conclusive evidence of the contrary.*— Frag- 
wmi, p. 33. 
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The sponters would seem to have an instinctive dislike to 
Hobbes. And it is certainly probable that whether he despised 
mankind or not, he would have regarded with scorn and aversion 
tlic diarrlujea of words which they call a transcript of thought. 

But some arc still wor^c treated than Hobbes. Mandevillc 
is *■ the buffoon and sophister of the ale-house,’—and Helvctius 
* an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low and loose moralist of 
the vain, the selfish, and the sensual.’ Whatever may be 
thought of the justice of these characters by some, there are 
others who would apply part of Sir James’s character of 
Helvctius to himself, by saying that he is a flimsy writer, 
without being an ingenious one. 

In October 1784 Mr. Mackintosh set out for Edinburgh to 
begin his medical studies, having fixed on medicine as his 
profession. He soon became fully engaged in the pursuit of 
the crude and shallow speeulation ^d empty spouting which at 
Edinburgh usurped the place of diligent and rational study. 
Ilis opinion of the state of study at Edinburgh at that time, 
is expressed in the following passage — 

' I am not ignorant of what Edinburgh then was. I may truly tay, 
that it is not easy to conceive a university where industry was more 
general, where reading was more fashionable, where indolence and 
ignorance were more disreputable. Every mind was in a state of fermen¬ 
tation. The direction of mental activity will not indeed be univ(.>T8ally 
approved. It certainly was very much, though not exclusively, pointed 
tnwnnls metaphysical inquiries. Accurate and applicable knowledge 
were deserted for speculations not susceptible of certainty, nor of any 
immediate reference to the purposes of life. Strength was exhausted in 
vain leaps, to catch what is too high for our reach. Youth, the season 
of humble diligence, was oAcu wasted in vast and fruitless projects. 
Speculators comd not remain submis.sive learners. Those who will 
learn, must for a time trust their teachers, and believe in their 
superiority. But they who too early think for themselves, must some¬ 
times th^k themselves wiser than their master, from wliom they can 
no longer gain anything valuable. Docility is thus often extinguished, 
when education is scarcely begun. It is vain to deny the reality of 
these inconveniences, and of other most serious dangers to the individual 
and to the community, from a speculative tendciivy (above all) too early 
impressed on Uic minds of youth .'—Memoirs i. Ui). 

It is l)elieved that the writings of the Scotch doctors in 
nietiiphysics, (Brown is excepted and Hume is not reckoned 
among them), with their influence upon the Scotch higher 
Heininuries of education, have tended more thun any other 
cause, or perhaps than all other causes put together, to bring 
metaphysical science into that eminent disrepute in which it 
has now for many years been held, and which it still preserves, 
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id England. Instead of being what it was in the linnds 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Hobbes and Locke, and even of 
Turgot, emphatically the prima philoso^iu^ the basis of moral 
and political science, in /Aeir hands metaphysical inquiry became 
a poor barren abstraction, a tissue <of inaccurate and at the 
same time uninteresting generalities. 

Ill 1788, Dr. Mackintosh liaving obtained his diploma, says 
the editor, repaired to London, there like other young men to 
seek his fortunes. And in that vast and dread arena, on which 
so many superior spirits have tried long in vain,—some, a.s 
Chattertou, sinking like the expiring gladiator on the dust; 
others, as Johnson, after enduring long years of that * hope 
deferr^ which niakcth the heart sick,’ only Manning the prize 
when little of life remained to enjoy it,—Mackintosh must be 
pronounced to have been sui ca^ crowned and on the whole 
a most fortunate competitor, jle no doubt had his share, 
and Ills somewhat improvident habits made it larger than it 
needed to have been, of those ills which arc the offspring of 
the res an^sia do;m, and which, if they in many cases act as 
a spur to vigorous exertion, in some instances cramp the mental 
energies, in others destroy them. 

Very shortly after his arrival in London, Dr. Mackintosh 
arrived at the age of twenty*four; and after some unsuccessful 
attempts to succeed in his profession, he resolved to exchange it 
for that of tlic kir. He was probably confirmed in this L*esolutioii 
' by the extraordinary success of liis * Vhidici^e Gallicio,’ published 
ill April 17!)1. It is not the design here to enter into n detailed 
criticism of this work, which certainly displayed a considerable 
surface of reading, particularly for a man of six and twenty; 
and in some respects reading that lay out of the beaten track of 
English study at that time, particularly of such authors as 
Turgot and the French Xik*onoiiiists, Burke’s prcbumptuous 
ignorance of whom was liappily exposed. The painpldet 
contcuned a good deal too of what commonly passes for fine 
writing. The success was great, and brought the author at 
once out of obscurity into comparative fame. He bocuinc 
known to Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, and generally to the 
Whig aristocracy of the day. fn short, he was, as he expressed 
it himself, for a few months * the lion of tlie phice.^ 

This early success may, it is lliought, be considered its an 
unfavourable nitherthun favourable event in Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh’s career. Great success with its coiiseciuctices, at so early 
an age, is apt to become an obstacle to the intellectual 
progress of him who attains it. For, putting a man at once 
into the possession of most or at least many of the objects of 
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liniiKiii (k\siro^ with the intoxicating inccnsc of flattery sifa- 
ininislcrod in luUlition, it pIsiccH liiiii nearly in the same pusition 
ns regards the ordinary stiniulanlH to seek ^.knowledge and 
wisdom^ ill which hereditary legislators arc placed. With Mr. 
Muckiiiiosh’s previous training, it is not likely that be would, 
even without that early success, ever have done very much ns a 
philosopher, a jurist, or si statesman; hut under the actual 
rireiuiistaiiccs of the ease he iirobubly did less than ho would 
have done under others. 


Ill Mr. Mackintosh was called to the bar by the Society 
of Liiicohrs Inn, and joined the homo circuit. 

In 179() he became known personally to Burke, having 
somewhat changed his opinions on certain political matters, 
since writing his Vindiche Gullicm. ‘ Since that time,' he says 
in a letter to Burke,' a mchu^holy experience has undeceived 
luo on many sul)jccts in which 1 was then the dupe of my own 
cnthusiaain.’ 


In 1797 his first w'ife died. His letter to Dr.. Parr on the 
occasion of her death is ninong the best of his writings; and 
will probably be read long after his elaborate * Dissertation ’ 
shall be with the poetry of Blucktuorc and the philosophy of 
Bolingbroke. 

The third Cliapter of the ‘ Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh’ 
coininenccs thus.-^ 


' 'riio st'iL*ncc of or interiiatioiud law,—a study so congenial 

to the generalising and philofiojiliicid turn of Mr. Mackintosh’s thoughts 
~\vrts a dut>urtinciit of‘Jiiri>pru(lL'ai^, which had long peculiarly attructed 
his attention. Ilis mind, in all its investigations, loved tu riso to 
gcm rul principles. ^ CiivunismU'd as it ordinarily was by the KtudiesHnd 
pridession of an iiulividuul system of municipal law, with all its uccesanry 
lecliniciilitii'S, it the more eagerly sought to leliovc itself by making 
excursions on every side, especially for the purjiose of examining those 
]iriiiriples wliich lie at the foundation of all duty, and arc equally 
applicable to all its forms. Though the study of natural law and its 
deductions fonns a part of the continental system of education, and even 
ot that of Scotland still, in such inquiries, no assistance could be received 
from that course of study which is poiiitcil out to the student of English 
law. Tliis seemed to him to he a defect, and he believtHj that he riiouhl 
lx: coiiferriiig a lionefit on the libeml profession to which he belon&^il, 
could lie enable such os devoteri thcinseivcs to it to extend their views 
of Jurisprudence, and its objects (csjieeiully of its origin and foundutiuii, 
and its application to the inteFC.stf> and diflcrenccs of independent states) 
to a wider rmige tlmu is ^ncrally taken by the mere English student. 
’1 hese considerations led him to form the ]dau of liis ** Lectures on the 
Iaiw of Nature and Nations .'*—Memoirs tjv. i. 99. 

' After such a flouriiih the reader will be curioue to know how 
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*Jic dpsign was coiisumiimtcd, ur if tliul ib knowledge not to 
be had, at least what were the capabilities of the projc'clor. 
Siiflicieiit evidciico is coiitulncd in the ^buok under disciittsion. 
Ill referenee to a project,' then under consideration of tlie 
Emperor Alexander, of digesting tlic Ukases into a code. Sir 
James made the following observations.— 

* T will not aficct to conceal the pleas^ire, which I have received fiom 
the propoMil that I should concur, in the KranlleHt degree, in so iinhle :i 
work. 1 feel the most anient xcul to ('xert iny humble talents for mi 
great a purpose. 1 liavc studied tlic science of legislutiuii enough (u be 
|ienctratcd with the deepest sense of its dilliculties, without which no 
man ever Icaml to conquer them; and tlw plan itself proves that his 
Imperial Majesty and his coiuisclloi's arc superior to the supei'AtitiuiM 
drcuil of Improvement, and tlic experience of the prcst'xit age is suiiicicnl 
to giiavd them againnt the fanatical pursuit of novelty. Those two grc.il 
ohslacics to legislation being removed, tlicre will still u^iiniin many 
difficulties inherent in the nature of the subject itself, but not insiipcr- 
able by that union of ardent bencvolLMicc und euiitluus prudence, ^^ hicli 
forms the character of the lawgiver /—Mevnurs i. p. Ih’T- 

Tlic Emperor Alexander wished to have a digest of the 
Ukiuscs of bis empire. Was the autocrat likely to couiiuil to 
Sir James or any other jurist or iion-jurist, foreign or domestic, 
the power of making new ukases, which legislation would have 
been? SirJame.s never, throughout his life, showed that he 
had a clear idea of the import of the words jurisprudeixcc and 
legislation respcctivcl\% lie confounded two things which arc 
perfectly distinct. The business of jurisprudence is with old 
Taws—with laws that already exist—not with making new ones, 
which is the business of legislatioii. Jun£j>rudciice takes laws 
as they are, and with them, of course, the rights of whicli tliey 
arc intended as at oucc the symbol and (he safeguard; and j(s 
object is, by vivid and p1iilosophi<r.al exposition, and logical 
classificatinii, to put those laws into the f<»rm must conveniiMit 
and effective for the accomjdisliinent of their end, lo wit, the 
protection of rights and the punishment of wrongs j in one word, 
the happiness of the community to which they belong. 

It is strange that Sir James should have confounded lids 
operation with that of making new laws—with the business f>f 
legislation—^ prospective conmiand.’ A confusion of this uatiirc 
was sufficient to vitiate all that Sir James said or wrote on the 
subject of jurisprudence. 

In the passiige quoted above from the ' Memoirs,^ mention is 
made (and is frequently made by the admirers of Sir 
James) ‘ of the generalising ami philosophical tone of Mr. 
Mackiatosb’n thoughts.' i)id Sir James ever really know 
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what generalising meant ? Had he a precise and clear coib- 
ceptinn uf that which Plato seems to have regarded as the 
sum of all philosophy ;• which he dcscribed> as being the faculty 
of seeing ^the one in, the many^ and the many in the one/ If 
he had, he could scarcely have failed to have had clearer ideas 
on the subject of jurisprudence. For what is the science of 
jurisprudence but classification, applied to the subject of law? 
It is M'itb this, as with all the other sciences by which man 
has improved his condition upon earth. It is only making 
classes—by classifying, in other words by gencrmizing, that 
man obtains any dominion over the powers of nature. In the 
very rudest states of society, it might be supposed that 
classification would be performed iix a certain rough way. For 
indeed, without it in some way or other, man could not rise at 
all above the wild beasts by which he was surrounded. The 
way in which nations in first emerging from pure barbarism 
have attempted to repress the excesses of individual liberty, and 
to protect person and property, is a striking instance of 
the liurtful consequences of the absence of classification. It is 
the business of the science of jurisprudence to atone for this ; 
and that department of the science which specially consists in 
the application of philosophical principles of classification to 
the subject of law, has received the name of Codification. 

It is of importance to note this confusion for another reason, 
\i/. that Sir Janies, iu his Dissertation in the Encylopa^dia 
Britannica makes it the ground of an attack upon Mr. licntham. 
Jurisprudence having been the great field of Mr. Benthani’s 
labours, it will easily appear, how litUe merited were some uf 
Sir Juuics’s strictures on Mr. Bciitham. The object of juris¬ 
prudence is the definition and protection of existing rights. 
This was the object of Mr. Bciithuni; —not, as Sir Janies seemed 
to imagine, citlicr * the sudden establisfainciii; of new codes,* or 
of new ukases. 

' Sir James hud a jumble in his head of an alteration of rights, along 
with a definition of rights. There arc much more serious objections to 
all alteration of rights, than are contained in Sir James's words 

impracticable,*' and ** incflectual for their purpose." But these are 
no concern of those who do not propose by their codes to make any 
alteratiuii of rights.'—Frogw/cvi/, p. 148. 

Sir James made somewhat of a change in his political 
opinions—that is, in those he held when he wrote tlie Vindidat 
Gallica^i no doubt a perfectly conscientious change, though 
Charles Fox did not like it. A man who is afraid of ghosts 
may be quite conscientious in his fear; and his fear is not on 
that account tlic less groundless or less weak. Would it 
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have been a sufficient ground for a man of firm character and 
enlightened understanding—^a ‘justum ct tenacem propositi 
viruin ’—to go diametrically round in hyls opinions on certain 
questions of vital importance to the welfare of mankind^ bc- 
cansc a few miscreants^ the outcasts of society^ were enabled by 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances to commit in 
Paris the September massacres ? nay more, because the 
majority of a people brutalized by centuries of the most grinding 
oppression,—ignorant, and therefore reckless—-hungry, and 
therefore ferocious^—in the first wild transports of suddenly 
acquired freedom and power, should utter a good deal of non* 
sense, and commit a good many follies, and not a few crimes ? 

Sir James has made the most perfect exhibition of himself, 
ill the article on Mr. Bcntham. The author of the * Fragment' 
has quoted some of the passages in his Commentary, which is 
as follows.— 

' llcnthaui and his brood were men. Sir James informs us, who clung 
(0 opinions because they were obnoxious.” By clinging to an opinion, 
must be understood. I suppose, adhering to it strongly. Out the men 
who can adhere strongly to uu opinion, fur any thing, but the truth of 
it, arc not only not philosophers, but not honest men; and, instead of 
u])proI)atiuii and honour, deserve nothing but the contempt and hatred 
of the world. The evidence, agiiin, is the imnt of importance. If such 
a charge is advtinced without evidence, the man who is the author of it 
is not good for much.* 

* An obnoxious opinion means an offensive opinion; that is, offensive 
to somebody. But that proves nothing excqit the opinion. 8o Iom us 
there arc classes of men, who have interests adverse to the rest oT the 
community, the most important ojilnions will Ixs the most ofiensive to 
those, too frequently the most powerful, classes of the community. 
There is great virtue in putting forth opinions of that sort, and also, ns 
Sir James expresses it, in clinging to them. But 8ir .James acts not the 
jnirt of a friend to that kind of virtue, when he endeavours to tlirow 
ii]x>n it thu obloi|uy of proceeding from a hateful motive, tliat of ginng 
ollbncc to other men. What ground hod Sir James for imputing to Mr. 
Bcntham, or any of those whom he meant to class along with him, tliis 
eriiniual course of conduct ? Nay the case is still worse. For against 
what power of evidence, that these men were distin^iished in a peculiar 
manner by cure to shew the foundation of their opinions, and to value 
opinions for nothing but the truth and imjxirtancc of them, had he tlic 
impudence to assert that they adhered to them, because they were mis* 
clitevouB ?* 

* Sir James’s malignity is still more glaringly displayed, in the next 
passage, where ho says, Mr.Bentham, and those whom he classes with 
him, ** incurred tlic vice of wounding the most respectable feelings of 
mankind.” The feelings, which men most respect in others, ore the 
feelings by which they arc most strongly tied to tho dischoigc of their 
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itiilicti. To put forth upiuiuiis which woiiuil those fceUnf^> must bu to 
put forth opinions whicli outrage the nrinciiiles of morality. Wits Sir 
James so lust to all soiisci, not of monilityj but of shame, as to impute 
this to Mr. Beiitham, nnd'ihose wlio hohi opinions anrJogons to liis? If 
not, wliat did he mean? And whnt shade of guilt was it his honour¬ 
able pur]K>sc to insinuate ? If there is any man alive who is bold enough 
to defend Sir James, let him show a single opinion of Mr. Bentliain, 
which tends to wound any feeling, that de^rves to be respected, in any 
human being? Mr, Uentham's opinions grew from one root; vis,, that 
the good of mankind is the obligatory principle. He employed his whole 
life in applying tlmt principle to the great branches of human interests; 
to laws, to the construction of governments, to ecclesiastical cstablisli- 
ments, to education, and to morality. In all these great departments he 
- found, tliat the interests of the many had lx*cn hamtually sacriiiccd to 
the interests of the few. In other words, vice, instead of virtue, had 
been the dominant power in the management of human aifairM. Tn tear 
the veil from this mystery of ini(]vity, and to show the many ]u)w they 
had been treated, as wxs done Avith no sparing hand hy Mr. Benthani, 
was sure to wound the feelings, whether n'spcctabic or not we have 3 'ct 
to inquire, of those knots of die few, who grasiied in their hands the 
several branches cf the national interests, political, legal, and cedcsiusti- 
cai; and who viewed with rage the man who demonstrated the imimrl- 
nnee of protecting against them the interests of the greater number. 
These feelings Mr. Dcnthuiu wounded, and none other. He, and they 
wlio thought with him, regarded such feelings as interested attachments 
to things injurious to maukiiul, and, agreeably to their ]iriuriplcs, 
decided that the gotnl of mankind avus the preferable object. Sir James 
AA'as one of those who take part with the knots, and desire tn discredit 
those who stand up for mankind /—Fraginenlj p. 1 ^ 8 . 

Mr. Mackiiitoah, though his knowledge of English law could 
not have been very great, luul nevertheless, chielly in conse¬ 
quence of his literary riq)iitiition, considerable success as a 
pleader. As a proof of this, liis son mentions (Note, p. 18/. 
vul. i.) that tile returns from tlmt source, during the last year 
of his practice at the bar, somewheit exceeded 1200/. 

Ill 1804 Sir James went to India, having accepted the oflice 
of llecorder of Bombay. 

The following impromptu by Mrs. Opic, made on being 
asked whether she hud written verses mi the absence of Sir 
James in India, is good. It appears to point to a part of the 
philosophy of poetry which has not received much attention. 




* No; think not in verse 


I his absence deplore. 
^Vho a BorroAV can sing. 
Till that sorrow is oVr? 
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And when 8hall hiK loas 

With such sorrow be class'll ? 

Oh ! when shall his absence 
Be pain ifuU is pdst ?' 

' Lonilun, March 29, 1805/ 

Sir Janicfi liucl projected great designs, literary and 
pbilosopliical, in the leisure of liis Indian judgeship. He 
appears to have read a great deal after his manner; that is, to 
have turned over the leaves of a great many books in all 
departments of knowledge,—light literature, history, philosophy 
ill general, tnd German philosophy in particular, (u very 
necessary division^. On the last he has the following observa¬ 
tions iu a letter to Richard Sharp, Esq., dated 24th February 
1805. 

* I uti^rve that you touch me with the spur once or twice aliout my 
bouk un morals: I felt it gall me, for I Imve not yet begun, and 1 sliall 
not moke any promises to you tiU 1 can say that it is well Ujrun; but 
1 will tell you wliat lias either really or apparently to niyselt retarded 
me: it was the restless desire of thoroughly mastering the accursed 
German iihilosophy. This I am constantly working at. but I am not 
siitisflcd tnat I have quite accomplislicd it. I must at least fancy that my 
Ixiok is to be addressed to Europe: but with what colour can 1 indulge 
sucli a fancy, if I do not vindicate my funihiinental principles (cxiieriencc 
and utility), again<st that mode of philosiqdiising (for the dillerence lies 
dee;)er than particular doctrines), which provails among the must 
numerous and motive part of the philosophical world? It is hi vain to 
despise them. Their opinions will, on account of their numlier and 
novelty, occupy more jHiges in the History of Philosophy, than those of its 
luimblcdisciples of Locke and Hartley. Besides, their abiliticji are not really 
eonttiiuptiblc. It seems to me, tliat I am bound not only to combat these 
new adversuri<:s, but to explain the principles and grounds of their 
hostility, whicli is itself a most curious confutation in ilctaiL 1 only 
mean such a view of an oxtensiro country as one takes from an elevated 
8jK>t. With all this preparation, 1 think I shall bc'gin my book next 
tfuno, when the rains put an end to exercise for three months. I hope, by 
the end of the mnusoim, to get through my general principles of moralK. 
In reading, with very ^eat pleasure and admiration,——'s review of 
neiithain, (Edinburgh Review, vol. iv. p. 1.) I could not help secretly 
flaitcring myself, that I .^tood on ground so high, us to see where and 
why they were both riglit stud wrong; and yet, in iny gliKniiy 
moments, I sometimes fear that I shall ue\er cominnnicate this notion to 
tlic world.*—ilfemofrs 

What has hitherto been here exhibited of Sir Janies will 
probably nut be considered favourable. The next two Iraitu 
are more so, in as much as they exhibit Sir James's kindlinesH 
of disposition einploy^di uot iu r{intii)g about moral seusibility. 
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or blaming others for the want of it, but in really performing 
humane and benevolent nets. 

One of the finest traits in Sir James’s character was the 
constancy with which he kept up his friendship for his college 
intimate Robert Hall, after he had far outstripped him in the 
career of mere worldly prosperity. The letter which he wrote 
to Hall from India, on the occasion of the temporary aberra¬ 
tion of intellect which had befallen the latter, will remain a 
very honourable testimony, that Sir James did not merely talk 
about moral sensibility in the abstract. 

Another case of a similar description will be Heat exphiined 
in the following extract from one of his letters to his friend 
Mr. Richard Sharp, dated Bombay 1st June, 1805.— 

* I sec u volume of poems published by Henry Kirkc White, ot Not- 
tinghani, which arc called by one of the Reviews ** extraordinary pro. 
ductions of genius." They are publislied» it seems, to enable the author, 
a lad of seventeen, to pursue and complete his studies. I pirticularly 
request that you will read the volume, and that, if you find it descrvcK 
but some part of the praise licstowed ujion it, you will inquire into tlie 
circunistunccs of the author, and give him for me such assistance as you 
think he may need, and us J ought to give. If you think the young 
poet deserves it, you can procure the contributions of others. You can 
scarcely', indeed, have u poorer contributor than I am, as you know very 
well; but nobody will give his mite mure cheerfully.* Memoirs 4'c. i. 
230 . 

Sir James’s kindness, too, to Mr. Rich, a young gentleman 
introduced to him by his friend Robert Hull, and who after¬ 
wards became his sou-in-law, is only an example out of many 
such in the life of Sir James. 

In a letter of the 7th July 1808. tr> Professor Smyth of Cam¬ 
bridge, Sir James gives the following division of modern 
history.— 

* Modern history is divided into certain periods, each of which has a 
philosophical unity, from similarity of diameter, and from the uniformity 
of the causes at work, and the elicetR produced. It has also a sort of 
|xx:tical unity, because it may be considered as the accomplubment of 
one great design, in which there is generally one hero distinguished 
above the other personages. These periods ap^icar to be os follow 

' I. From the taking of Constantinople to the reformation; con¬ 
nected with the two great discoveries aliove-mcntioned [compass and 
gunpowder]. It is the of great invention and progress;—^n- 
p«>wdcr, the compass, printing, the opening of the whole surface or our 
planet by Columbus and De Ciaiua; the discovery of discoveries, the 
parent of all future discoveries, and the guardian of all tiast—the discovciy 
that every man might think for himscl^the emancipation of the human 
understanding, under the appearance of a controversy alxiut justification 
by faith, by Martin Luther.i. 413. 
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This is goml^ and amounts to the same thing that was an¬ 
nounced about twenty years after by Guizot in his lectures on 
history, that tjie fundamental charauyter of the Reforma¬ 
tion was not a mere struggle for the redress of ecclesiastical 
grievances, but a grand insurrection of human intelligence 
ligainst spiritual domination. 

Sir James thus proceeds.— 

' 11. From tlic reformation to the jkmicc of Wcstiilinlia—the of 

religious wars. The object is the legal cstabliKliinoiit of lilxsrty of con¬ 
science, and the security of nations against the yoke of Austria. The 
hero is Gustavos Adolphus.' 

* 111, From the peace of Westphalia to the peace of Utrecht. The 
character of the age is, that the understanding begins to turn its activity 
from theology to philosophy, in which great discoveries arc mode. 
Taste and literature arc cultivated. The object is to ^ard Europe 
against the power of France. The hero is King William.^ 

' IV. From the treaty of Utrecht to the French Revolution; age 
of balanced jKiwcr, national security, dilTuscil knowledge, lilieral prin¬ 
ciples, and mild manners ; golden age of the civilised world. Taste, 
literature, and, comparatively speaking, even ]>hilosophy, are widely 
.spread. This diffused civilisation tends to spread over the globe, 
ffence the colonial and commercial system; hence the appcaranL>e of 
Russia cm the Euroiioan theatre; and in a scientific age, a small power 
in the Imldcst and most thinking part of Germany, by mere science, 
1>ccomcs, for a time, a great military state. IMiilosophy is naturally 
applied to new sulijects,—to history, to goverment, to commerce, to the 
sulisistcnce and wealth nations; the crisis of the colonial imd commer¬ 
cial system, is seen in the two apparently opposite results of the in¬ 
dependence of America and the conquest of India. At lost, os pros- 
])cruns commerce produces over-trading, to he corrected only by the ruin 
of individuals, so the advancement and diffusion of knowledge produced 
a fatal confidence in the extent of our i>oliticul skill, and in the advances 
of the multitude in civilisation; hence the dreadful experiment of the 
Frencli Revolution.’—dlewioirs 4**^. i- 4-15. 

Sir Jamea leaves the English Revolution (meaning not that 
of 16B8 merely, but that which coimncnccd in 1640) quite out 
of his map, though eminently important in the history of 
civilization, as being the first shock between Arec examination 
and pure monarchy. 

It might be inferred from what has been in this article laiil 
open of the foundations of Sir James Mackintosh's philosophy, 
that he was not the man * that was to come,' the philosophical 
historian of England. But independently of this, a very slight 
comparison of what Sir James has done in this way, with M. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization in France and in Europe, will 
convince any one who makes it, of the inferiority of Sir James, 
—OB much perhaps below Guizot in the philosophy of history. 
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as below Beiitham in that of jurisprutlcnce. Tlis merit in 
the minor clepartmcnts is equally qliestiunal>lc. Flis historical 
portraits scattered thrtjugh these volumes arc neither remark* 
able for grapluc poWer of delineation, nor for psychological 
analysis. Neither the piclurcsque pencil of Livy, nor the iron 
searehing stytus of Tacitus, is therein discernible. They are 
like <dl else that has come from the school,—declamation and 
noiliing more. 

Sir James was a great novel-reader;—if the novels be good, 
, a delightful oceupatiun, as everybody knows. Sir James says 
of novel-writing: — 

‘ There may be ijorsoiis now alive who may reeollcct the puhlii-ation 
of " Tom Jones,” at least, if not of “ Clllrissii.” In that time prnhably 
twelve novels have apiK'aied, of the first rank—a imuligioiis lumiher, clf 
such a kind, in any department of literature; and the whole class of novels 
must have had more iniluenrc on the pnhlic, than all other sorts of hiK)ks 
comhined. Nothing popular can he frivolous ; whatever iiiilucni’cs 
multitudes, must be of proporlionahle iiiqxM-tanco. Ihicon and Turgot 
would have contemplated witli inquisitive admiration this literary revo* 
lution.' 

' If fiction exalts virtue by presenting ideal perfection, and strengthens 
sympathy by multiplying the occasions fur its exen'ise, this must lx: 
Ixwt done when the fiction most resembles that real life which is the 
sphere of the duties and feelings of the great majority of men. At 
lirst sight, then, it seems that the mumlist could nut have imagined a 
revolution in literature more favourable to him, than that which has 
exalted and multiplied nu\cl ».'—Memoirti ii. liif). 

Sir James then enters into the tliscussion of an objection of 
Dugiild Stewart’s ; after combating which, he proceeds;— 

‘ lu difieritig Irom Mr. Stewart, I am delighted in concurring with 
one for whom he and I fed the most profound reverence, and who (I 
agree with him) had more coinjtrchcnsivc views of the pi-ugress of 
sw'icty than any man ^inec Huron. “ II regardoit Ics romans comme 
des livres ile morale, et milme, disait-il, comme les seuls oi) *1 cut vu dc 
la morale.” (Vic dc Turgot par Condorcet, p. fi2). 

‘ Novels inspire romantic indiscretions. Whatever violates the rules of 
d>ity, in which ate included those of prudence, is, no doubt, below p^ect 
morality ; but how much is the romantic, lover above the sensual and 
the iiiei-ceiiuvy ! 'J’he pcri(xl of the prevalence of novels has been cha- 
r!ictiTi.sed by another vc^ remarkahlc phenomenon ; it is the only 
jicriod ill hi.story in which female genius could lie mentioned os 
materially contributing to the literary glory of a nation.' 

‘ As they are noAv the mo.st numerous class of literary productions, 
there nui.st lie more had novels than bad Ixsiks of any other kind. The 
mimlicr of wretched publications nnrlcr the name, the modern origin of 
this species of rora|iosition, and the familiar :ip]icamncc of its subjects, 
give, in the eye of many, an air of frivolity to the name of novel; 
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nnd miiny a AK>li*ih {Ycdanf wlio wastes liia life in illustrating tin oL-> 
scurc inul obscene comedy of Aristophnnes, would be asliunicd to read 
an luiglisb uovcl^ of high genius and pure /iiurals. I do nut muddle 
with the important questions of prudence in the education of u female; 
what novels she ought to read, and when. As to ninety-nine of every 
hundred novels, 1 know from ex]x:rieuce that it is a sad waste of tiino^ 
" tlie slidKof which life is iinidc.'* 

' It should be observed, that, f(»r the ]airj>osc of this argument, hi<u 
tory and fiction are on ti footing ; both prevail distress not occurring in 
our own ex|)erience. I'lic eiiect does not at all depend on the particular 
or liistorical truth, but on that more general nr philosophical truth of 
which Aristotle S]ioaks, and which consists in a conformity to liuimm 
nature. The cllcct of the doatli of Chirlssa, or of Alary Stuart, on the 
heart, by no means depends on the fact tliat the one really died, but on 
the vivacity of tlie exhibition by the two great painters, llume and 
Itichardsou.'— RIrmoirs i/yr. ii. 

Oil the 25t1i of April 1SI2, Sir James arrived in England 
after an absence of rather more than eight years, with which 
cunsiderahly more than luilf of these voliiiues is occupied liy 
no means to the angiueiitation of their interest. J'^nr there 
is little to excite interest in the listless monotony of Indian 
existence ; and that Avant is but poorly supplied by the literary 
criticism nnd philosopliioal discussion which chiefly occupy the 
ext rads given from Sir James’s letters and journals. Hut the 
scene now hocoincs somewhat more uniuiated. A few days 
after his arrival an incident occurred, which is thus related in 
liib journal.— 

May l!2tli.—1 was at Richmond last week three days, for quiet and 
tlip recovery of strcnglh. I there received u note from Perceval desiring 
an interview, which look place at twelve o’clock on Friday, the 8tli, at. 
Downing-strcct. lie began in a very civil imd rather kind manner, 
willi saying, that, liesidcs his wisli to see mo, he had another object in the 
apiHiintinciit, which was to offer mu a si’at in ParHament, either vnented 

or ulNuit to Ik? so, which-had placed at Ms disqH»sal. He said tluit he 

did not wish to take me hy Mirprise, and would allow me any time that 
T desired, lie added all the usual compliments and insinuations of 
future advniuenicnt. 1 promised an* answer in four or five days—not 
that 1 hesitated, for it had long been my fixed determination not to go 
into public life on any terms inconsistent with the principles of liberty, 
which im' now higher in my mind than they w-erc twenty years ago; 
blit I wished to have nn opportunity of sending a written answer, to 
prevent iniscxinstriictions.’ 

'I was preparing to send it on Tuesday evening, wlicti, aliout seven 
o’clock, Josian Woilgwood came into the parlour of onr house, in New 
Norfolk-strcet, with information that, about live, Perceval laid been 
shot through the heart by one nellinglnini, a banknqit ship-broker 
in fdvcriXHil, who had formerly been eonfmeil for lunai'y in Russia.— 
Memoirs ii. 
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By a curious coincidence^ on the day mentioned above, an 
old friend o( Sir James’s called upon him with the object of 
obtaining sonic cxplici^ assurance that his political sentiments 
were still those which, in the language of the editor,' were the 
common bond of the friends of rational liberty,’ in other words, 
were Whig; and upon the iierusal of a letter, just about to be 
transmitted by Sir James, declining Mr. Perceval’s proposal, he 
hailed Sir James as the future member for the county of Nairn, 
in the Parliament about to be elected. 

With reference to the above subject, Air. Scarlett, now Lord 
Abinger, in a letter (without date) to the editor of his Life, 
says:— 

* 1 cannot, however, omit the mention of the first occasion when he 
might, without scruple or disparagement to his own honour, have 
accepted office; 1 mean the period when Mr. Canning was desired by 
his late Majesty to form a government (April 1S27). It is no part of 
the pT^ent subject to enter into a history of the negociation that took 
place between Mr. Canning and some of the \Vliig jiarty at that time. 
But I can state, upon my own knowledge, the surprise and the concern 
Mr. Canning expressed, that the name of Sir James Mackintosh was not 
amongst the list of those who were proixised to form a coiilition with him; 
he had certainly thought him, not in merit only, but in estimation, one 
of the foremost of his party, and he was aware of tlic sacrifices he hud 
made to it. Shortly aftcnvanls Ilis Majesty was pleased to admit him of 
his Privy Council. Upon tlic last change of administration (Nov. 18:{()), 
when a new ministry was formed by a coalition of individuals of all the 
ditierent parties in the State, but under the influence of Lord f^rey. a 
subordinate place in the Boanl of Control was the rcwanl of his long 
life of merit and exclusion. The difficulty of distributing office among 
so many expectants, must be the consolation to his friends, for this 
apparently inadequate station for one so eminent, and who had lost so 
much by his adherence to party. To those who ore not in the secret, it 
must be matter at least of surprise, that neitlicr parliamentary experience, 
nor a well-earned reputation, nor long-tried devotion, nor the habits of 
business, were .so much in Fcr^ucst as tb find their way into any 
but a comparatively insigniflciint place at n 1>uanl, at the head of 
which Sir James Mackintosh, ratiher than alKindon his party, hod, in 
other times, declined to preside. Such is the caprice of fortune, or the 
w^antonness of power, in the distribution of favours! Tliere is a certain 
degree of merit which is more convenient for rcwanl than the highest, 
Caligula made his horse a consul, to show the absoluteness of his authority. 
Perliaps it is something of the .same feeling which occasionally actuates 
princes and ministers in the honours they bestow. Those who can hove 
no other claim to success than the pure, independent will cvf their patrons, 
are more striking examples |X)wer, and arc bound to them by a grati¬ 
tude unqualified by any iirctensirins. Assuredly, thiwc who knew the 
liistury of Sir James MackiiiURtli, and were rcinscirnis of his extriuirdiiiary 
aa^uirements, were as much surprised sts Mr. Canning liad been, to find 
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■ that he was not placed in that cahinet^ which he was so well fitted to 
inf'umi by liis wisdom, and to modemte by his ronnscls.’-—dfcmoiis 
iS'c, ii. iifJO. ^ i 

Them are two assertions in the preceding extract which it 
is of iinpoi lance to notice. One is; Sir James’s * Iiabils of 
business;’ and the other that it was the ofKce of l^rcsident of 
the Jluard of Control which lie had declined. 

With respect to the first, there is repeated evidence even in 
these volumes, that Sir James IMuckintnsii was irregular to an 
extreme degree in attciiding to business ;—nay tliat even in the 
(‘ase of his own estate in Scotland, his agents could obtain no 
answer wbutever from him to their letters, and consequently 
threw up their charge. J3ut the testimony of the Jlcvereiul 
Sydney Smith, the intimate friend of Sir James, jn-inted towards 
the end of Vol. 2nd, is conclusive. In the letter to tlie editor. 
Sir James’s son, he says < 

‘ Curran, the Master of the Rolls, said to ^fr. Grattan, “ You would he 
the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would buy a few yards of 
red tape, and tic up your hills and papers.'* This was the fault or the 
niisfortiiue of your excellent father; lie never knew the use of red tape, 
and was utterly unfit for the ronimon husincss of life .'—Memoirs tVf- 

ii. r,(M. 

With respect to the second, that Sir James had declined to 
preside over the Hoard of Control, tliomisnota word about it in 
the account given in these volumes of the negociation of the 
Tories with Sir James ; and it has been contradicted, since the 
publication of the ‘ Memoirs,’ by one of the jirincipal organs of 
t hat party. 1 fowever, making the supposition that it is a correct 
assertion, there docs certainly appear to have been somewhat 
hard measure dealt out to Sir James, by his very good liiends 
the Whig Aristocracy. For although acuoiding to the estimate 
formed of Sir James in this Article, he may appear to have been 
amply rewarded, be it remembered tlint tliis was not the estimate 
lirofessed to be formed of him by the Whigs, with whom he n.is, 
to borrow the language made use of hy Lord Abingor in the 
letter from which an extract has been given above, ‘a cunsumo 
mate master of nieta])hysics and moral phiiosojdiy, a profound 
historian, and an accomplishod orator.’ If a very subordinate 
oflice was all the reward they thought fit to bestow, after a life 
of service (such as it was), upon the (Joryphauis of tlieii tribe, it 
proves in what estimation these eriidito |iersons held the liigh 
intellectual qualities ennmenited ;.bove by Mr. Scarlett, and 
shows that it was a better recommendation to high employment 
luider a Whig administration to be a ‘ relation of Lord Crey's or 
a tool of Lord Brougham's,’ than to bo ' a consummate master of 

vot.. XXIII.— Westmhislcr licvieiv. 2 o 
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metaphysics and moral philosophy, a profound historian, and an 
accomplished orator.’ llowever the llev. Sydney Smith seems 
to ihink his holiest and luminous letter to the editor, 
vol. ii. p. ‘IJ '.) that it was not so much the possession of 
these qualities, uS the .want of certain other qualities that 
assist the advancement of some men, that hindered his promo¬ 
tion. lie says that if Sir James 

‘ liiiil been arrn.i^:int anil grasping; if he bail lieen faithless and 
false; ifliubiid 1h-cii always eager to strangle infant genius in its eraille; 
alwitvs reailv tu laUrav anil to blacken those with whom he snt at meat: 

■ P • * 

he would have passed nuiiiy men, who, in the cuiusc of his long life, 
have passed him.*— Mnnoirs t'ye. ii. 


The following arc the observations of the editor, Mr. Mackin 
tosh, on the same subject.—- 


* The ofHce assigned to Sir James, in the distrihiition of the duties of the 
members fif the ncAV administration, was that of a Comniishiuiicr for tlic 
.Ailairs of India—the very same which, eighteen years previously, he hud 
i-cfused. This fact, coupled with a recollection of all that had intervened, 
of a consistent course of brilliant service, does not, in one point of view, 
hold out an encouraging example of the relation nsually observed between 
pei^onul meiit and political rank. Nor arc the grounds for the exercise 
of it.' non obstrvaucc liiTe, such as the present writer at least can be 
expected to view with complacency. Impaired health and inexperience 
in oilice must he udiniited to be circuiiiKtances in a high degree dis- 
ipialitying for very active olllcial duties; but such reasons would have 
come with more grace from peistms, in whose service the first had not so 
mui h biiH'cred, iu)r tin* last, through a sense of devoted fidelity, pjcen] deli-i 
berateiy incurred. Olherwiso, if lie had listened to Mr. PerceviJ’.s over¬ 


tures when they were made, lie might very proliubly have liccn, by this 
time, armed witli wliat ajipcars in Lord drey’s opinion to have Ixien, 
after the choicest mediocrity of his own party wu.s eulled, an irresistible 
claim upm u seat in the Whig cabinet, by having been a member of 
every government, from that which succeeded Mr. rerceval’s to his 


I.urdship’s own. Any comparison of Sir Juincs’s pretcnKion.i with that 
of all but three or four of the body who formed the ('abinct on this 
occasion, would now of course be merely painful. Nor was the disap- 
2 )uintment he felt, on not finding himself included in it, considerable 
enough to provoke it;—it jiartook more of the nntiire of the slight moral 
shock which ingenuous natures receive on the discovery of confidexicHi 
mis]ilaced in iiidividiial.s. Al the close of a long life s^iciit amongst tlicm, 
lie must have known that at such inoiiientH, those of ‘ The Order' who 


aro also supporters of the liberties of the people, are too much occupied 
in revenging their unnatural pu.sition on the coflers of the crown to 
attend to the claims of unobtrusive merit; and that, as to what is below, 
he was nut of the parohitical vegetation, which is the only thing that 
"rises to the full grawtli of itsuiiibition under the sliuduwiiig brunches 
of the Whig aristocracyi and that superseding inilucnoc of birtli and 
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ronneetions, which had contributed to keep even such men os Burke and 
Sheridan out of the cabinet.’*—-Memoirs ^ ii. 477. 

These remarks are of value, as exhibiting the impression made 
by the conduct of the Whig aristocracy on those of their own 
party who do not strictly belong to '‘The Order.’ They show, 
in connection with many other such signs, to tlie Whig party, 
(which means a few Whig peers and their connections), that they 
can no longer calculate on having the lion’s share of the work 
done by those to whom the jackall’s share of the spoil is thrown; 
and that what talent they might once boast of holding at their 
disposal, is fast gravitating to the one or the other side of 
them. 

In truth Sir James, from his style of speaking, was by no 
means a very efficient member of his party in parliament; and 
if he had been ever so efficient, that would not have compen¬ 
sated, in the eyes of his leaders, fur the want of * birth and con¬ 
nections;’ the only case in which their High Mightinesses tho 
Whig magnates would permit ' a slovenly, unhandsome corse ’ 
to come 

' Between the wind and their nobility/ 

being that of their Chancellor, in which instance the force of 
old 'use and wont’ was so strung, that they could not c&cn]]e 
the annoyance of having tlic unsavoury incumbrance deposited 
amongst them. 

. Sir James Mackintosh was first member for the county of 
Nairn, afterwards for the borough of Knarcsborougli. In 1818, 
lie was appointed to the Prufessorship of Law and Ciencral 
Politics in tlic College instituted for the education of the civil 
servants uf the East-India Company at IIai]cybur}\ When the 
Whigs came into office in 1880, lie was, as before remarked, 
appointed a Coinniissionur for the affairs of India. He died on 
Inc 30th of May, 1832. 

The editor seems to have revived the old custom, of printing 
a collection * iestimonia daroriim virorum* There are letters 
from Sir James Scarlett, Mr. .Tctfrey, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Dr. Chalmers, and others. That of Sydney Smith, is a curiosity 
in biography. 
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Art. XII.— Ah Act to applif a Sum of Moiiei/ out of the Coiuolidated 
Fiiiitl, and the Surplus of Grants, to the iiervice of the Year 1835; 
and to appropriate tue Supplies granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment. 10 Sept. liJS.'i. 

I^OR man^ a year, there has not been so much discussion 
or breaking up of constitutional c|uestions, as during the 
late Session. Among them the question of the Appropriation 
Act, that last barrier as it was supposed against the enemy, 
whether Minister, Peer, or Monarch, is not the least conspi¬ 
cuous. But it is remarkable that the representatives of tlie 
people, with scarcely an exception, seem to have had an ex¬ 
tremely vague, indeed for all practical purposes, no knowledge of 
the matter. The warfare of the Session was carried on, with an 
impression on the part of many, that come what might, the 
Appropriation Act would serve them in the last extremity; but 
when that arrived, to the surprise of all, it was no longer a 
weapon at their command. It was very aptly said by one 
nobleman, in the course of a debate, that institutions must in 
future be tried by their practical results, and not by the fictitious 
advantages that had been ascribed to them by the so-called 
theory of the Constitution ; and the truth holds with the 
Appropriation Act, as with every other constitutional power. 
It is worth while therefore, and in order that in time to come 
the people may not be relying upon a defence which shall fail 
them at their need, to consider what the nature of the Appro¬ 
priation Act is. 

In itself, and so far as the Act is an Act of Appropriation, it 
is no matter of grant, but rather of restriction. The denial 
of it, therefore, instead of operating as a check upon the go¬ 
vernment, would be more like the reverse; it would be the 
removal of an accustomed check. It was of old time—in the 
time of the Stuarts—the practice of the Legislature to grant 
the Supplies without any specific appropriation; and the Exe¬ 
cutive of that day of course applied them to such purposes 
as it preferred—and left those branches of the service whicn did 
not enjoy hs favour to be taken care of as they might. In the 
reign of Charles the Second, the House of Commons sometimes 
went so far as to appropriate large sums to particular branches 
of the service; but the practice of parliaments was not uniform 
in this particular. At the Revolution however, a new sera 
commenced; and the parliament has ever since specifically 
appropriated the particular supplies to their particular purpose, 
stating them with a remarkable regard to minuteness. This 
appropriation, it is true, has not always been adhered to. A good 
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deal of dependence has sometimes been placed by bold or irre¬ 
sponsible ministers upon obsequious and corrupt parliaments; 
and sometimes the exigency of the public service has required 
a deviation. The principal, indeed the sole virtue, then, of the 
Appropriation Act, depends on the efHciency of it as a check 
o^n the Executive in the application of the public revenue. 
Por this purpose it recounts all the votes of the House of Com¬ 
mons in terms, and at the conclusion of the statement contains 
a clause forbidding the application of the funds to any other 
purposes than such as have been enumerated. 

But the Appropriation Act has usually another character be¬ 
sides. It is also a grant of the balance of the supply which has 
not been granted in previous Money Acts of the same Session. 
This balance is sometimes one amount and sometimes another; 
it may be two, it may be five millions, or indeed any other sum 
large or small. The virtue of the Appropriation Act here, resides 
in the amount of the supply still left at the command of the House 
of Commons; for it is a mistake to suppose, as has been some¬ 
times done, that the moment the money has been voted by the 
House of Commons, it has passed out of its control. This is not 
the whole truth. No Money Act, any more than any other Act, is 
complete until it has received the assent of the Crown, after 
having passed through both Houses of Parliament. The mis¬ 
take has probably arisen from the terms of the Money Acts. In 
the course of the Session, various Money Acts are ])asscd, grant¬ 
ing to the use of the Executive the balance in the hands of the 
Exchequer, the monies remaining to be received on account of 
the revenue of the last year, and also the power of raising 
sundry sums (amounting to millions) by means of Exchequer 
Bills, on the credit of the revenue of the current and following 
year. In these Acts, there is commonly the jirovision, that 
the Treasury may issue and apply from time to time all such 
sums of money as shall be raised by Exchequi’r Bills or other¬ 
wise in pursuance of the said Acts, to such services as shall 
then have been voted by the Commons. So that to the 
extent of such sums, the vote of the House of Commons 
becomes an authority to the Treasury to apply 'the money. 
But this of course does not apply to that part of the Supply— 
the balance—which is not granted till the Appropriation Act 
has been passed. To the extent of this balance the House of 
Commons retains the boasted power over the Supiilies; 
and it is a point deserving of consfderatiou, whether, at 
least to the extent of all the foregone grants which have not 
been applied by the Treasury at the passing of the Appropria¬ 
tion Act, it may not exercise a control, by so specifying the 
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riation, that the services which for the purpose of control 
it is Jesirnble the Commons should maintain their power over, 
should bn excluded frotan the appropriation. 'Cliere is no doubt 
that the Commons have this power. But it may by foresight 
be carried still further, and the clause in former Acts, whicn is 
now absolute and irreversible, might be qualified as follows. 
Tt might be provided, that the Treasury may apply the monies 
so granted, to any services voted by the llouse of Commons, 
except so far as the same may be restrained by any Act of 
Parliament to be passed in the roursc of that Session. This 
is necessary, as it is a Law of Parliament, that no Act can 
be altered in the same Session, without a provision to that 
effect contained in the Act to be altered. l)y these expedi¬ 
ents, the House might retain its power over the Supplies, 
and yet proceed to vote them pari passu with other business ; 
which is a matter of some importance. The Members or 
the House of Commons, would be little disposed to stay in 
town, with wearied faculties, at the close of a long Session, to 
vote the public money ; and the care of this important matter 
would be left to those who might have other than public 
interests to serve. Besides, until how mdeh the Executive will 
require for its purposes is ascertained, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer cannot offer his Budget. It is therefore necessary, 
on all these considerations, that the llouse of Commons should 
have the power of proceeding to vote the Supplies, retaining 
control over them till the end of the Session. And this it has 
been shown it may accomplish, First, by qualifying the permis¬ 
sion granted to the Treasury; and Secondly, by leaving a large 
balance to be granted by the Appropriation Act. 

It is a matter deserving of notice, that this class of Acts, 
the Money Acts, arc not printed and distributed among Mem¬ 
bers, as other Bills are, pending their progress through the 
llouse; and to this cause may be referred the extrao^inary 
ignorance on so highly important a subject, which has already 
been alluded to. If an Amendment were to be moved 
on this point, it would probably lead the House to a considera¬ 
tion of the** extremely inartificial style and structure of the 
Appropriation Act. Tlic virtue of the first part—the grant of 
the balance of the Supply—has been shown. The second part is 
of like value—namely, the specific appropriation of the votes ; 
but the third and last part, which describes and regulates the 
half-pay and other payments, is peculiarly out of place. It is 
matter of regulation, and ought to find its way into another Act 
devoted to its use. The Appropriation part too might be 
exhibited in a diffenent manner. It is at present very Obscurat 
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It should be printed as it is in the Votes. This is indispensable 
for the purpose of making the important subject of this division 
of the Act shine out if possible, so tliat its character may 
be at once apparent, and tlic details at the.same time instantly 
accessible. 

Aht, XIII,—1. Works of Peler Porcupine. 12 vols. 8vo. 1801. 

2. Cobhett's Weekiy Register. 88 vols. 8vo. 1801—1835. 

TI^R. COBBKTT was undoubtedly one of the remarkable 
men of the age. lie possessed extraordinary mental as 
well as physical energy, and if genius mainly consists, as Sir 
Walter Scott said it did, in the power of sustained intellectual 
exertion, he displayed no small portion of that cndownieut. 
With regular education ho would have inaile an overpowering 
lawyer, for he was a man of precedent rather than of piinciple, 
and aided by a more auspicious introduction into life would 
have been a redoutablc Attorney CicMieral, outdoing Law or 
Gibbs in devotion m our Loid the King. Ik had other qualifi¬ 
cations for the bar. lie could disport liiiiisclf on both sides, 
and bo alike redolent of eloquence and abuse whether for 
plaintiff or dofendiuit. With liiiu nvery |)uhlic discussion was 
a case,—a brief,—-on which he iiad been retained, and on which 
with all bis heart, and all his mind, and all Ins strength, he 
poured forth whatever suited his immediate purpose. Ilis 
mind was altogether a lawyer’s mind, lie was no generalizer 
of facts;—he had read Switt, studied grannnar and composi¬ 
tion, and hoconifi an expert literary gladie.lor, but be was 
incapable of much intellectual combination. iSetbeloro him bis 
man, and if need be lie would destroy him, without regard to the 
relation in whicli he stood to other men, or even to liimseif. 
Give him a single truth to illustrate, and lie would do it with 
matchless force; but he would never s''ek its hearings on other 
truths. He fought individually, not collectively ; his object was 
to smite the foe before him, not to disseminate political ktiow- 
- ledge, or nicely distribute nioinl or political justice. 

Tlie great men who aspire to the sull'ragcs of the public arc of 
divers kinds. There arc the morally great—those who by their 
private virtues ofi'er exalted standards of excellence ; and con¬ 
sidering that the happiness of the vast majority must always be 
made up of the small rather than the great things of life, 
fine examples of this description are entitled to the first 
place in estimation. Your public men make a louder 
report, they are placed on a more dazzling emiuence, but they 
M frequently bequeath evil as good to their fellow-creatures. 
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Warriors and statesmen who engross the historic pngey have 

g enerally been onlj^ destroyers and oppressors. Their aims 
ave not been their pountry’s, nor truth’s, but the indul> 
gence of a truculent and plundering ambition. They have not 
been the petty swindlers,, but the great deceivers ot mankind, 
who by force and fraud sought to prey upon their race; and the 
incense offered to their memories has been tlie most mischievous 
of idolatries. Exceptions exist in those, who without selfish 
ends, and in defiance even of the misconstruction of contem¬ 
poraries, have steadily laid the foundation of great social 
improvements. 

Besides these, is another class who figure on the public 
stage, that claim a more specific description. These are the 
clever men, the men of tact, who careless of the tendency of 
their actions seek only popular distinction. All they seek is 
notoriety, pour faire purler de soi ; moral distinction they have 
none, their life is in the people’s breath, and provided the shout 
be raised, it is indifferent to them from what throats it pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Of this last denomination was William Cobbett; he was of the 
class of clever rather than of great men. lie was not great; 
because his ends were not t|^c great and the good perseveringly 
pursued. He was covetous of admiration, he was more greedy 
of praise than of profit, but he was indifferent whether it was 
the praise of the multitude or of the enlightened. Extraordinary 
talent and dexterity generally,—thou^i occasionally no one 
showed a greater want of prudence,—were the prominent points 
of his character. He had little depth, no comprehension, 
science, or invention. What he most abhorred was co-partner¬ 
ship. Rather than share in common, he would abandon any 
principle, repudiate any friend or party. His ambition was to 
move alone; and there might be policy as well as vanity in this, 
for Cobbett was strong singly rather than associated. His popu¬ 
larity consisted in eccentricity, rather than relative superiority 
to other men in judgment and eloquence. Hence he preferred 

{ riving a lecture, to mingling in debate; and would rather issue 
lis bulletins from Botley or Barn Elms, than battle at the hus¬ 
tings or the Crown and Anchor. It is not meant that he had 
no talent for active life; his abilities even here were above the 
average, but not remarkably so; and his indifferent success in 
the House of Commons attests the assertion. 

It was the manner rather than the matter of his writings tliat 
constituted their attraction. He promulgated no new truths, 
made no great discoveries. But his lucid style, logical arrange¬ 
ment, graphic stories, jocularity, heartiness of abuse, and above 
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all, the semblance of honesty, exactness, and independence, 
fascinated his readers, lie had also infinite variety. Mannerists 
soon become tiresome, and those who fiddrcss themselves only 
to one faculty o*r sentiment can only command a narrow circle. 
Prose or verse, dialogue or narrative, tragedy or comedy, were 
all weapons from the literary armoury which Cobbett wielded 
with dexterity. Occasionally he appealed to the reason with 
extraordinary force; but this was a limited field to the author 
of the Political Register, for being very slightly acquainted with 
the science of Political Philosophy, he committed fundamental 
mistakes which deprived him of authority except among the 
less instructed. What he addressed most successfully, were the 
prejudices and passions of men; their pride, vanity, selfishness, 
and hatred. 

What is meant by the spirit of the age, that is to say 
the form and pressure of the times, was eitlier above the com¬ 
prehension, or uncongenial to the nature of Mr. Cobbett. He 
lived in the world without catching its new and energetic im¬ 
pulses. All the changes he apprehended, revolved within the 
narrow circle of preceding changes. The philosophy of society 
and human nature, he had studied only in the misanthropic pages 
of the Dean of St. Patrick;—th^t of law and government, in 
those of Mr. Justice Hlackstone. Equality of rights and enjoy¬ 
ments, in place of prescription and privilege, he did not recog¬ 
nize. His hopelessness of social progression is manifest from his 
humiliating anticipations of the status of the working orders. 
Toil and trouble were to be their inevitable lot, and the satisfaction 
of their physical wants their only recompense. They were born 
beasts of burthen, and such they would remain, and all they 
could hope for was an ample supply of provender,—of ‘ bacon, 
brand, and beer.’ These no doubt are excellent j but it is cer¬ 
tain that even subsistence cannot be guaranteed to them without 
an acquaintance with the principles on which it depends, and 
which science alone can demonstrate, though uf_ that science 
Cobbett seldom lost an opportunity to express his scorn and 
detestation. 

It is vain, however, to scan Cobbett’s social philosophy, which 
was more evanescent than the rainbow. He was a man of 
passions, not of principles. What he did, he did for his own 
pleasure only. His habits of order, temperance, perseverance, 
and untiring industry, were all rendered unproductive of great 
results, through excess of self-deptndence, tyrannical self-will, 
impatience of contradiction, vanity, and egotism. 

Although he cannot be ranked among the great men pf 
the earth, yet the space he so long filled gives interest to his 
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personal history. Moreover his life is exempt from the insipidity 
of merely literary biography, and is highly instructive; exhibit¬ 
ing in powerful action some of the chief excellencies, as well as 
defects, of the human, character. 

It is a curious circumstance, and ought to lessen our con¬ 
fidence in facts of greater moment, that there exists a discrepancy 
of some years in the age assigned to Mr. Cobbett at the time of his 
decease. According to his own account, he was born March fith, 
1766; according to the account of his sons, founded on his bap¬ 
tismal register, he was born in 1762. The latter may be suspected 
to be the better authority, though the difference is more re* 
markable than important. When persons of great promise are 
prematurely cut off, it is usual to speculate on the great things 
they would have done if they had lived; but this is inapplicable 
to Mr. Cobbett, since either on the supposition that he was 
sixty-nine or seventy-three years of age, he had survived the 
period of advenluie, or of any great moral or intellectual 
vicissitudes of character. 

His father was a land-measurer and renter of land at Farn- 
ham. He therefore by birth belonged to the class of yeomen 
rather than of agricultural labourers, among wliom he was some¬ 
times fond of ranking himself. The education of intellectual 
men is always an interesting history. Cobbett appears to have 
practised at a dame's school in his native village; but accord¬ 
ing to his representation, she could not succeed in teaching him 
his letters. In the winter evenings his father taught him and 
his brothers to read and write, and gave them a tolerable know¬ 
ledge of arithmetic. (Iranimar the old man did nut understand ; 
he made them, however, get the rules by heart,—which, by the 
way, is as much as most teachers do for their pupils;—but being 
ignorant of the principles, be did not improve them much by his 
instructions. The religion of the family was that of the Church 
of England; and notwithstanding the clashing evidences in 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings, it would api^ear that, upon the whole, 
he thought favourably of the Establishment. 

The youth of Cobbett was not unaccompanied with circum¬ 
stances favourable to his future progress. He had the example 
of virtuous parents, who did their duty to their children. Though 
they were doomed to the labours of husbandry, these might 
possibly be as conducive to intellectual developement, as so 
many years spent in the acquisition of the learned languages. 
Having learned to read, write, and cipher, the foundation was 
laid for indefinite acquirements, and the rest depended on 
inclination and ability. 

Cobbett’s eUrly years appears to have been unstained by 
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excess of any kind. He neither loved madly like Burns, culti* 
vated philosophy enthusiastically like Franklin, nor was a 
religious controversialist like Dr. Priestley; but he was pre¬ 
eminent for industry. Ilis father boasted that he and his 
brothers, none of whom was fifteen,- could do as much work as 
any three men in Farnham. The diversities in the subsequent 
history of these young men, is not reconcileable with Mr. Owen's 
theory of the omnipotent influence of similar circumstances 
and education. William was the most adventurous; in his 
twentieth year he narrowly escaped devotion to the perilous and 
toilsome life of a sailor. Dissatisfied with the country, he 
became cleik to an attorney, from the monotony and secluded 
drudgery of which employment he escaped by enlisting for a 
soldier. He was eight years in the army, and in that period 
passed through every rank from that of private up to sergeant* 
major. Ilis mdilary conduct appears to have been highly merito¬ 
rious, and to have displayed uncommon ability and punctuality. 
He also availed himself of the leisure a soldier’s life affords, to 
perfect his knowledge of grammar, and store his mind with 
useful information. 

There is one event connected with Cobbett’s military adven¬ 
tures, too remarkable to be unnoticed;—the affair of the Court- 
Martial. It is very little known, and has been generally 
passed over in the Memoirs and Notices that have appeared 
respecting him, though it is one of the most singular incidents 
in his career. As the documents rc8i)ecting it are before the 
writer, and as it may serve to account fur the apparent neglect 
of Cobbett in high quarters some years subsequently, it will be 
excusable to enter into it with some minuteness. 

Cobbett’s discharge from the army was granted on his own 
earnest solicitation. No sooner was he liberated from all appre¬ 
hension of his siqieriur oflicers, than he accused three of them 
of fraudulent practices coimniltcd wliile the regiment lay in 
America. The substance of the charges exhibited against 
the accused, related to frauds in the musteiing, clothing, and 
provisions of tlie men; the whole of the charges amounted to 
seventeen. These charges having been laid before the Secrctaiy 
at War, a warrant was issued to the Judge Advocate General, 
Sir C. Oould, to assemble a General Court-Martial. 

A printed account of the jirocecdings on this occasion was 
published ; it contains the correspondence between Mr. Cobbett 
and the Judge Advocate ; between the Judge Advocate and the 
accused; and a memorandum of the proceedings of the court. 
The first letter addressed to Cobbett by the Judge Advocate, is 
dated Feb« 23rd, 1792: it informa him that the Court will 
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assemble at Portsmouth or Hilsea barracks. In answer to this 
letter, Cobbett objects to the court being holden either at 
Portsmouth or Hilsea; he says, there, the accused will have 
formed connexions, (he witnesses will be completely in their 
power, and it is only in .London that he can give his evidence 
without fear. The defendants strongly objected to the expense 
and inconvenience which would be incurred by the court being 
held at such a distance from tlic regiment, and, of course, the 
witnesses on both sides; nevertheless, at the earnest request of 
Cobbett, it was determined that the court should be held in London. 
With this arrangement Cobbett is perfectly satisfied; in his 
letter to Sir Charles Gould, 11th of March, he says, * I am now 
on a fair footing, and have a full assurance that the cause 1 
espouse will meet a decision founded in justice.’ lie then gives a 
list of the regimental books, papers, muster-rolls, &,c. with which 
it will be necessary he should be furnished ; and concludes with 
saying, ‘ If my accusation is without foundation, the authors of 
cruelty have not yet devised the tortures 1 ought to endure. 
Hell Itself, as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be too 
mild a punishment for me.’ 

Every step having been taken preparatory to the trial, in a 
letter dated 17th February the Judge Advocate informs Cobbett 
that the court will assemble on Saturday the 24th instant; and he 
likewise informs him, that Margas, whom Cobbett had expressed 
an anxious wish should attend, would be present on the trial. 
Cobbett in his answer, dated the 19th, and which is the last 
letter he wrote, expresses his sorrow at the trouble he has given 
to Sir C. Gould, seems perfectly satisfied with every previous 
arrangement, gives a list of fifty-two witnesses whom he wishes 
to be summoned; he concludes with informing Sir Charles, 
that * a private concern ’ obliged him to go into the country, 
but he should return about Friday, the day preceding the 
trial. 

The Court assembled on Saturday. The witnesses and defend¬ 
ants were all in attendance at the appointed time. Nothing was 
wanting but the prosecutor. After waiting more than an hour in 
anxious expectation that he would make his appearance, a mes¬ 
senger was despatched to his wonted lodgings; when it was found 
he had suddenly left them on the Wednesday evening, two days 
before the trial, and had not since been heard of, nor was it 
known where he resided. The astonishment of the Court at 
this unexpected intelligence, m^ be better imagined than 
described. The Judge Advocate forbore to swear in the mem¬ 
bers, and requested their attendance on the Tuesday following, 
thinking it advisable that the trial should be deferred till that 
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time, that further inquiries might be made after the absentee, and 
that he might have an opportunity to make his appearance. 

On Tuesday the Court assembled again. The Judge Advo¬ 
cate then statedC, that he had caused diligent inquiry to be made 
after the prosecutor, who had pledged liimselt to make good 
the charges against the accused, but without success. He had 
likewise addressed a note to Captain Lane, who he understood 
sometimes called on Cobbett; and the Captain had returned 
for answer, that ‘neither he, nor his servant, knew where 
Cobbett was to be found.’ 

Elizabeth Wools, with whom Cobbett had lodged, and who 
resided at No. 3, Felix Street, Westminster, was then called 
in. She stated that he had lodged with her twelve weeks; 
that he had removed from her lodging on Wednesday morning 
last, that since then she had neither seen nor heard of him, nor 
did she know where he was; that tlic postman had been 
desired to take charge of his post letters, and have them con¬ 
veyed for him to some house in Iloundsditch; and she further 
stated, that Cobbett had been visited by three persons only 
while lodging at her house, namely by a Mr. Green, who used 
to bring him pamphlets and books to read, by Captain Lane, 
and a person named Austin, whom she understood to be a ser- 

f eant in the 54th regiment. Being asked whether Captain 
ane used to be frequently with Cobbett, she said, not frequently, 
and the last time Captain Lane was there, was on the Monday 
preceding the Wednesday on which Cobbett disappeared. 

No hope could now be entertained that the prosecutor would 
make his appearance. The witnesses having already been in 
attendance tliree days, it was determined to put the defendants 
upon their trial. Accordingly the charges were exhibited, and 
it was publicly announced that if any person had anything to 
offer in their support, he would receive all due protection trom 
the Court; but although there were forty witnesses present, sum¬ 
moned at the request of the prosecutor, not one tendered himself 
for that pur])ose. The defendants were of course acquitted; 
and the Court, after expressing its surprise at the extraordinary 
disappearance of the prosecutor, who at once preferred and 
solemnly pledged himself to prove the several charges, pronounced 
them to be totally unfounded, and the accused most honour¬ 
ably acquitted*. 

* Prorcedinf^ of a Goneral Court Mariial held at the HorBe-Gnarda, 
on the 2-lth and 27th of March, l/D^, fur the. trial of Capt. Richard 
Powell. Lieutenant Cliristoplier Setun, and Lieutenant John Ilall.—-London; 

S tinted fur Samuel Tipper, Lcadeuhnll-atrcet, hy William Flint, Old 
iidley. pp. 87.1809. 
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Measures were then taken to prosecute Gobbelt for a con¬ 
spiracy ; but there beinf^ no evidence that he had an accomplice, 
tlie design by the advice of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
of the day, was abnndpned. His reasons for withdrawing himself 
after every opportunity hud been yielded, have never been satis¬ 
factorily ex]dained. Every point was conceded—the place for 
assembling the Court Martial—the exclusion of olHcers who 
had been on the American station—the production of every 
document—the summoning of every witness—in short every 
thing which could enable him to substantiate his accusation. 
Ministers, could not in this case be swayed by any of those 
motives, which too often screen public delinquents from 
merited punishment. The accused were not high in ofEce— 
they were only subalterns in the army—men of no estate — 
without parliamentary influence or exalted connections—totally 
unknown in the public ofHces,—in short, could be of no more 
consequence to government, than Mr. Cobbett. 

Cobbett disappeared on the 20th of March; the trial was to 
take place on the 24th; but before the end of the month he 
arrived in France. Thu six months he spent in that country, 
he says, were the happiest he ever spent in his life. He left 
France in the beginning of September, and landed at New 
York in the October following. Shortly alter his arrival in 
America, by means of a letter of introduction which he had 
obtained from the American Ambassador at the Hague, he 
applied to Mr. Jefferson, then SSecretary of iStatu, for employ¬ 
ment under the American government. Mr. Jefferson expressed 
an earnest wish to serve him, and concluded his answer in the 
following handsome manner;—' Public offices in our government 
are so few, and of so little value, as to ofl'er no resource to 
talent. When you shall have been heie some small time, you 
will be able to judge in what way you can set out with the best 
prospect of success, and if 1 can serve you in it, I shall be very 
ready to do it.' 

Cobbett’s next measure for obtaining a livelihood was teach> 
ing the French and English language. In many respects he 
was well qualified for a schoolmaster; and from his previous 
studies, it appears to have been the object of his ambition. He 
had by a laudable application, acquired a thorough knowledge 
of grammar; he was an excellent penman; and his residence 
in France had perfected him in the knowledge of its language. 
His success, however, w'as by no means flattering; and he was 
shortly under the necessity of having recourse to other means 
for the enhancement of his income. 

Ill the month of July 1794, Dr. Priestley landed at New 
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York. The caufle of his emigration is well known. His house, 
library, and valuable pliilosonliical apparatus, had been 
destroyed by a misguided mob. His personal safety was placed 
in the greatest'jeopardy. He was frequently obliged to appear 
in disguise, and travel under a fictitious name. Sdti'cely any 
person dared to receive him into his house ; and almost every 
pulpit was shut against him. Many of his servants left their 
situations, from a dread of becoming objects of popular indigna¬ 
tion ; and his eldest sou, who was advantageously settled in 
business at Manchester, was thrown out of the firm to which 
be belonged, from the same cause. Many times was he burnt 
in eftigy along with Thomas Paine; and numberless insulting 
and threatening letters were constantly pouring in upon him 
from all parts of the kiinrdom. From such a storm of persecu¬ 
tion it is not surprising he should seek refuge on the other side 
the Atlantic, On his arrival at New York, he was justly con¬ 
sidered a persecuted individual, and welcomed with congratu¬ 
latory addresses from various societies in that city, it was 
these addresses which seemingly roused the envious ire of Cob¬ 
bett, and drew forth his maiden essay as an author. The title 
which Cobbett intended to give to his pamphlet was, * The 
Tartufle delected, or Observations on Priestley’s Emigration 
but unable to lind a )mblisher who agreed with him that Dr. 
Priestley was the * Tartulie detected,’ that part of the title was 
suppressed. 

in another pamnhict Cobbett fell upon Callender, the author 
of the ^ Political Progress of Britain/ who had just arrived in 
America; and Mr. Jedersoii said, ' lliat the work contained 
the most astunisliing concentration of abuse he had ever 
heard of.’ Cubbett^s remarks on the author, may at least 
amuse.— 

' I,et me then ask, what could induce him to come a’ the wiV from 
Edinburgh to Pliihidelphia, to make nn attack u|K)n poor old England, 
And, if this be satisfactorily accounted for, on the principle of domestic 
philosopliy w'hidi tcuclics us, that froth niid scum stopped in at ono place 
will break out at another, still I must be permitted to ask, what could 
induce him to imagine that the citizens of the United States were in any 
manner wluitcver lutcvosted in the affair. Wliat was his adventure in 
Scotland, and his ** narrow escape,'^ to us, who live on this side the 
Atlantic ? What do we cure whether his associates Ridgway and 
Symons, arc still in Newgate, or whether they have been translated to 
Surgeons' Hall ? Is it niiytliing to us, whether he prefers George to 
Charley, or Charley to George, any more than whether he used to eat 
his burgoo with his fingers, or with a horn s^nxm ? What are his debtk 
and his misery to usP Just as if wo cared whether his posteriors were 
covered with a pair of breeches or kdt, or whether he was Utenlly 
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cnloUe. In Great Britain, indeed, bis barking might answer some 
purpose; there he was near tlic object of his fuiy, but here he is like a 
cur howling at the moon/ _ 

It would be useless.to analyse the early political effusions of 
Cobbett. They are all sufficiently abusive, written with spirit 
and acuteness, and no inconsiderable portion of humour. It is 
evident from the * Kick for a Bite, published in 1796, and other 
pamphlets, that lie was now no novice at his trade. He had 
evidently read much, was completely master of the rules of 
composition, and a critic of no ordinary dimensions. Besides, 
be was an adept at the more mechanical part of authorship. 
When be brought out the ' Bo»e to Gnaw* he inserted in the 
Aurora newspaper, under the signature of ' A Correspondent^' 
a feigned attempt to controvert me opinions in his own publi¬ 
cation.^ For tins ' puff indirect,’ Cobbett justifies himself by 
wpealing to precedent, citing for examples the names of Pope, 
Phillips, and Addison. 

The nom de guerre under which Cobbett put forth his dia¬ 
tribes, was * Peter Porcupine / for though he had been some years 
at Philadelphia, he continued, owing probably to his abrupt 
withdrawal from England, to concern his real name from the 
public. The bold anti- republican sentiments he published, had 
rendered the name of Peter Porcupine sufficiently notorious 
and odious in America; but William Cobbett was still a 
name unknown as a writer. An incorrect version of his previous 
history having appeared, he was induced to publish his own 
account of the * Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine.* He 
brings his narrative down to the year 1796, calling it a * full and 
fair account of himselfbut that it is neither very full nor fair 
is clear, because he never once alludes to the memorable Court 
Martial, the most singular event in his life. 

He begins his history with saying,—' To be descended from 
an illustnouB family certainly reflects honour on any man, in 
spite of the aam calotte principle of the present day.’ His 
grandfather, he says, was 

' Nn philosopher. Indeed he was not. He never mode a lightning- 
rod, nor bottled up a single quart of sunshine, in the whole course of 
his life. He was no almanack-maker, nor chimncy-doctor, nor soap¬ 
boiler, nor ambassador, nor printer's devil; neither was he a Deist; and 
all his children were bom in wedlock/ 

In all this, Cobbett meant it to be understood, he was 
not in anything like Dr. Franklin, whom he abuses for being 
a soap-boiler, and whom he attempts to ridicule under the 
appellation of 'Old Lightning-Uod.’ Cobbett was always 
an adept at nicknames. Kosciusko, the Polish hero, was 
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* a scoundrel, a vile insurgent chiefWashington, * a 
notorious rebel and traitor La Fayette, * a citizen miscreant, 
whose liberation/ram the dungeon of Olmutzhe sorely laments.’ 
Montesquieu is a * silly fellow ’ for asserting that virtue is the 
basis of republican government; Jefferson is * a malicious philo¬ 
sopher,’ and Dr. Price * the pious old apostle of discord.' Upon 
Thomas Paine he discharged the full vials of his wrath, as every¬ 
thing base and infamous; he is ' a rebel ’ and the ' father of 
lies,' a blasphemous wretch, a ragamuffin, a fellow who had 
fled from thief-catcliers in England, and who delighted in 
plunder, proscription, and massacre. But those who are 
desirous of so arming themselves, may themselves cull the 
flowers of vituperation from the writings of Mr. Gobbett. 

About the same time he published a life of- Paine. It 
is replete with abuse and mis-statements. Some passages 
are worth extracting, as exhibiting a singular contrast with 
the writer's subsequent opinions. 

'He, or someone in his name, has lately written a booh, entitled 
the DecUne and Fall qf the BrUish system of Finance, of which it is 
quite enough to say, that it is of equal merit with the rest of his 
writings. All his pr^ctions have hitherto remained unfulfilled, and 
those contained in the last effort of his malice will share the same fate. 
It is extremely favourable for British bank notes, that he who doubts 
of their validity will not believe in the Bible.' 

He concludes the history of ' Mad Tom,’ as he styles Paine, 
as follows.— 


' How Tom gets a living now, or what brothel he inhabit^ I know 
not, nor does it much signify to anybody here or anywhere else. He 
has done aU the misdiim he can do in tho world, and whether his 
carcase is to be at last suffered to rot on the earth, or to be dried in the 
air, is of very little consequence. Whenever or wherever he breathes his 
last, he will^xdte neither sorrow nor compassion ; no friendly hand 
will dose his eyes, not a groan will be utterra, not a tear will be shed. 
Like Judas he wiU be remembered by posterity; mpn will learn to 
express all that is base, moh'gnant, treacherous, unnatural, and Idas- 
phemous, 1^ the single monosyllable PAINE.— Poreapin^s Works, vol. 
iv. m 113. 

'The writer little thought he should^ afterwards become the 
exhumator of Paine, and seek to canonize his bones in the land 
of his birth. 


The writii^ of Gobbett are almost as voluminous as those 
of Lope' de Vega, the Spanish poet and novelist, who it is said 
wrote eighteen hundred plays, which with his other compositions 
contained no less than twenty-Uiree millions of lines, and formed 
only a small part of the works he had prepared for the 
press. The character of his writings may generally be known 
you xxiu-r-^Wettminster Reoiew. 2 h 
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from the period of their publication. From 1794 to 1803 he was 
a Furious anti-Jacobin, tne advocate of despotism, the panegyrist 
oF Mr. Pitt, and the reviler oF all persons and institutions 
favourable to liberty and reform. In the short interval From 
1803 to 1805 he was the adherent of Mr. Fox. and the Whigs; 
sedulously exerting himself in conjunction with Mr. Perry, to 
bring that party into power, and accomplish a moderate reform 
in the representation. From 1805 to 1817 he was a Radical, 
the follower and enthusiastic champion of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Ill 1818 he became a republican, a blanketteer, a universal- 
siiOrage man, and the reviler of all bis former principles and 
associates. This completed the cycle of political vacillations; 
and ju.^t before his death he appared about to retrograde, having 
vouchsafed bis support to Sir Robert Peel and the Tories. 

In 1796 he published the Rloody liuoif, the object of which 
was to hold up to execration the principles and authors of 
the French Revolution. The materials of this revolutionary 
scarecrow, were compiled from tlie writings of priests and 
emigrant loyalists. In its accumulation of horrors it resembled 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs ; and perhaps the atrocities that dis¬ 
graced the French Revolution, were as nearly allied with the 
principles in which that tremendous movement originated, as 
the cruelties of the Papists with the maxims of Christianity. 

He commenced Porcupine's Gazette, a daily (laper. May 
4th, 1797. In his address to the public on this occasion, he 
directs correspondents to pay the postage of their letters, a 
regulation (he says) he is obliged ' to adopt to disappoint certain 
democratic blacKguards, who, to gratify their impotent malice 
and put me to expense, send me loving epistles full of curses 
and bawdry.’ This paper was a sink of abuse, and contained 
the mo.'tt furious invectives against the advocates ^ liberty of 
whatever age or clime. With Franklin Bache, the editor of 
the ' Aurora,’ whom Cobbett styles ' the miscreant grandson of 
the seditious old Franklin,' he was continually at war. The 
, sale of Porcupine’s Gazette was very considerable; at one lime 
'llie number of subscribers amounted to between two and three 
thousand. 

Owing to an article which appeared in the ’ Gazette ’ relative 
to the King of Spain and his ambassador Don Martinez de 
Yrujo, a prosecution was commenced against him for a libel 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. The indictment was 
thrown out by die grand jury. Of these proceedings Cobbett 
sent a full account to John Reeves and the ' Loyal Society ’ at the 
Crown and Anchor, and directed them to be used as ‘ a panacea 
for the reformists, and the whole gang of liberty-men in 
Fngland.’ 
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This was only the commencement of his difficulties. Such 
an audacious assailant had never before been seen in America, 
liis arrows were shot on all sides; dnd that the Americans 
should so long suffer a foreigner to attack their institutions 
and the most respected names in Iheir country, is more sur¬ 
prising than that he should at last fall a victim to their 
indignation. His boldness had at first excited curiosity ; and 
while he confined his attacks to the French party, he found 
many supporters even among the Americana themselves. But 
when he, began to assail the Federal Government and its 
founders, all parties were disgusted and astonished. 

The first attempt to set bounds to his license, was made by 
the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. In 1797, he issued his 
warrant to bring Cobbett before him. Of the sweeping extent 
of the attacks, an idea may be formed from the Judge’s 
warrant, vshich charged him with publishing false and ma¬ 
licious libels against Chief Justice Dallas, Jefferson, Munroe, 
Gallatin, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Priestley, the Duke of Bedford, 
Fox, Sheridan, Lord Stanhope, Bonaparte, Talleyrand, Richard 
Parker (the mutineer), Napper Tandy, Arthur O'Connor, and a 
great number more not so well known in the political world. 
On this occasion Cobbett gave surety, himself and two 
others in the sum of four thousand dollars, to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour. Having shortly after forfeits his 
recognizances, a civil process was issued for the recovery of 
the four thousand dollars, but the execution was suspended. 

A more overwhelming blow remained, and which in its 
ultimate effects drove Cobbett from America, and compelled 
him to take refuge in the country from which eight years before 
he had made such a singular exit. Dr. Rush commenced an 
action against him for slander. Rush was a^ physician of 
Philadelphia, and in the treatment of his patients, copious 
bleedings, with large doses of calomel or mercurial purges, 
were the remedies principally employed. During thfi prevalence 
of the yellow fever in 1797, this mode of treatment was 
very generally adopted, principally on the recommendation 
of Dr. Rush. The Doctor was an ardent republican; a 
circumstance quite sufficient to draw both upon him and his 
practice the vengeance of Cobbett, who in conjunction with 
one Fenno, conductor of a paper on the same principles as the 
Porcupine Gazette, pelted the Doctor and his followers most 
unmercifully with squibs, epigrams, and every mode of annoy¬ 
ance which their ingenuity could devise. The most absurd 
stories were invented ; Oil Bias was ransacked for comparisons, 
and every ridiculous tale that had been related of the profession 
was applied to Dr. Kush, 2 u 2 
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For some time the Doctor bore this storm with fortitude; but 
dreading the effect of such reiterated attacks upon his character 
and practice, and probably finding a falling-ofiT^in the number 
of iiis patients from being daily accused of poisoning and bleed¬ 
ing them to death, he at letigth determined to call in the aid of 
an attorney, to advise the best mode of silencing the tongue 
of his assailant. An action was then instituted against Cobbett 
for slander, but the trial did not take place tdl December 
1791). It was clear however that things were hastening to a 
crisis, and that it was time to think of making his retreat. The 
Porcupine Gazette had lost its reputation, and the sale had 
dwindled down almost to nothing. There was scarcely an indi¬ 
vidual in Philadelphia, but would have rejoiced in the death 
of its editor; and every night he expected to be assaulted in 
his house by the enraged republicans. Then, besides the action 
of Doctor Rush, there was the recognizance to the .amount of 
four thousand dollars into which he had entered to keep the 
peace. In short his situation at Philadelphia was no longer 
tenable. 

The first step of Mr. Porcupine was to place his person out 
of the reach of violence. On the 8th of December, having 
first sent off his books, furniture, and other valuables, he 
removed privately to New York, lie next attempted to allay 
the wrath of his enemies and avert the consequences of the 
prosecution, by announcing his intention to drop the publication 
of his Gazette; but it was too late. He gave notice of his 
intention to discontinue the Gazette on the 11th of December, 
and the trial took place on the I4th. He was found guilty, 
damages 5,000 dollars. 

The joy of the Philadelphians at this victory over the aristo¬ 
cratic Goliath was extreme. When Judge Shippen closed his 
charge, there was a clapping of hands among the people who 
filled the galleries and area of the Court-house, and when the 
verdict was' pronounced their joy knew no bounds, and broke 
out into loud and repeated acclamations. No attempt was 
made on the trial by (Jobbett's counsel to substantiate any of 
the charges against Dr. Rush. Indeed it was admitted by his 
counsel, that all his attacks upon the Doctor were purely 
personal, and absolutely without foundation; and what tended 
still more to increase tne unpopularity of the defendant, was 
that it was sworn by one of the witnesses, that Cobbett had 
asserted that his sole reason for attacking the bleeding system 
was because it originated with a republican. This circumstance, 
added to the great respectability of the plainti^s character,— 
for he was then Treasurer of the Mint, and the intimate friend of 
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Jefferson and Adams, and had formerly been a member of 
Congress and an active partisan in the war of Independence,— 
will prevent any surprise at the amount of the damages. 

After a verchot four days were usually allowed previous to 
entering up the judgment, to give, time' for the defendant to 
move the court in mitigation of damages. But Cobbett being 
considered a 'slippery blade,' especially after his elopement from 
Philadelphia, some apprehensions were felt lest he should leave 
the country and elude the payment of the fine. To prevent this, 
two days after the trial, he was arrested at New York for the 
5,000 dollars. The little property he left behind at Philadelphia 
was seized by a sheriff’s warrant, and sold by public auction to 
pay arrears of rent. The whole amount of the fine was paid by 
a subscription raised among English gentlemen in Canada, and 
the agents of Great Britain in the United States; which served 
to strengthen a suspicion that had long prevailed in America, 
that Cobbett had been in the pay of the English ministry. 

Having narrowly escaped an American jail, he next attempted 
to vent his rage on all the parties connected with the prosecu¬ 
tion. For this purpose he published a small work in numbers, 
called the * Rush-Light.* It was filled with abuse and libellous 
anecdotes of every one connected with the trial; of the grand 
jury who found the bill; of the judge, the jury, and the 
counsel on both sides; his own counsel he accused of being 
bribed. Owing to a passage in the first number, reflecting on 
Lieutenant Rush, a Captain Still called upon Cobbett for an 
explanation; but the captain had as little success as Mr. 
J.ockhart, and many others who subsequently waited on the 
author of the Register on similar missions. 

In the last number of the ' Rush-Light’ was a letter addressed 
to Dr. Priestley; who was then suffering from a severe domestic 
accident, he and his family having narrowly escaped being 
poisoned from some arsenic which b}' accident had got into the 
meal-chest. This appeared to Cobbett a favourable moment 
for addressing him, not for the purpose of condolence, but for 
rcpruachin|; him with his political conduct, and possibly to 
mitigate the sense of his own ills by triumphing in those 
of his opponent. 

The ‘ Rush-Light' was the lust work Cobbett published in 
America. Before he brought out the ‘ Rush-Light,’ lie published 
a short history of the Italian campaign of General Suwarow. 

* Yesterday,’ be says, ' I finished the history of the Italian 
campaign, today I am beginning that of Rush and his sup¬ 
porters. When 1 contemplate this transition; when 1 view 
myself descending from the glorious deeds of Uie princely 
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fciuwarow to record the low tricks of an ignoble herd of Phil¬ 
adelphians, I remind myself of Swift’s indiscriroinating fly, which, 
after sippiii<; the nectar from the rose and carnation, drops down 
and fluishes its meal upon an excrement.’ Filiding no longer 
either encouragement or safety in America, Cobbett sailed 
from New York for England on the 1st of June_ 1800. 

His writings bad attracted the favourable notice of the anti- 
Jacobins in England, with' whom he had been in correspondence; 
and on his arrival in London, he started, under the auspices of 
that party, the ‘ Porcupine ’ daily paper. But though he is 
understood to have received 0,000 guineas from government 
through the medium of Mr. Windham for the support of this 
journal, it had very indifferent success, chiefly from mismanage¬ 
ment, the proprietor begrudging the expense necessary to procure 
the ordinary articles of newspaper intelligence. The paper which, 
lor these reasons, had greatly declined in sale, received its death 
blow when on the peace of Amiens, as the editor refused to 
illuminate his office, the populace' broke his windows. lu 
revenge he published no paper next day; and when he was 
again pleased to publish, the public would not buy. He then 
made the paper over to Mr. J. Gifford, under whom and Red¬ 
head Yorke it expired. He was not more successful in the 
bookselling business, which he also attempted in Pall Mall, 
under the orthodox standard of servility and intolerance, the 
‘ Bible and Crown.’ 

He was never successful in journalism; the chief reason 
of which appears to have been, that he was more of a com¬ 
mentator on, than promulgator of, news, intelligence, and 
occurrences. Hence the ' Political Register,’ which he estab¬ 
lished after the abandonment of his newspaper, was tho sort 
of work best adapted to his political dissertations. The early 
volumes are replete with the doctrines of ultra-conservutisro. 
So fastidious was Cobbett in his loyalty in those days, that he 
styled Charles I. a martyr, and denounced the speech of Rolla 
to the Peruvians, because it made kings the choice of the 
people. He opposed the peace, recommended a war with 
France for the restoration of the Bourbons, and held it to be 
a capital offence in Diimouricr that he should have come to 
this country without first obtaining the pardon of his legitimate 
sovereign. In many of his opinions he was the organ of 
the eccentricities of Mr. Windham; defending the slave-trade 
and .standing armies, bull-baiting, and prize-fighting. So exalted 
was Cobbett in liis aristocracy, that he refused to take cogni* 
zance of the ignoble doings of tho middle order, not even ad¬ 
mitting a notice of the deaths of any of the bourgeoisie into 
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bin Register. After lamenting the execution of Governor Wallj 
he concludes a letter addressed to Lord Hawkesbury, by saying, 

' 1 cannot let slip this opportunity of reminding your Lordship 
of the rapid progress the people are makingjn insolence, violence, 
and ferocity.’ He objected to the Addington ministry because 
it consisted chiefly of middle men in lieu of persons of title. So 
strenuous was he in upholding existing usages and institutions, 
that he opposed the introduction of vaccination as an innovation. 
'There is not a court in Europe,’ he wrote, ‘to which this 
Register does not go. It circulates widely among the best people 
of this country, of America, and of the East and West Indies.’ 
The sale of the Register was considerable at this period; 
on the 31st December 1803, it was 4,000 according to bis own 
account (Register, vol. iv. p. 929). ‘ 1 have been told,’ he says, 

* that the King, when he visited Culfnell’s in 1804, said the 
moment he entered the house, " Where is iny friend Cobbett's 

K iper ?" This however did not prevent Gobbett in a subsequent 
egister, from comyilaining of the great burthen the maintenance 
of the royal family imposed on the country. 

.^lle was very caustic in his strictures on the Methodists, 
because they opposed the drilling of the Volunteers on Sundays. 
The liberty of the press be contended had done luncli harm, 
by promoting the growth of sectaries, lie spoke contemptuously 
of ' the blessed art of printing,' and augured no good from 
exterminating the breed of bull-dogs. The impressment of 
seamen lie defended, and thought the papists W'ere wise in not 
allowing the poor the indiscriminate use of the Uible. Sunday- 
schools were an object of reproach, as well as the conversion of 
negroes into saints. ' Making scholars of those whose business 
it is to delvesoup-shops for feeding those who arc too idle 
to work, or too proud to beg; each,’ says he, ‘ has its 
partisans.’ These excerpts are enough to illustrate the early 
sentiments of the future champion of democracy. 

Gobbett was a great assadant of established opinions and 
reputations. Ills contempt for Milton, Shakspeare, and Sir 
Walter Scott, arc well known. Among the novelties of 
opinion he broached, was the notion that England was us 
pojmlouB ill the reign of Elizabeth as now; though he never 
condcHcendcd to inform his readers, how in the former mra 
the people were fed when there was much less land in cultiva¬ 
tion, nor how they were employed when comparatively there 
was neither commerce nor manufactures. Gobbett <)id not 
always care to render a reason for the faith that was in him; 
it was sulRcient that he willed it, and no man was more 
effective in rendering absurdity plausible. Thus a straw-plait, 
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Indian corn, and the locust-tree, were successively advocated 
as the Ibinulation of national prosperity. Growing old, he, like 
old men in general, took a distaste to * garden-stuffand then 
the potatoe was sulyected to his anathema *as a degrading 
and accursed root. At one time he is found joining Mr. 
Windham in his cry of ' perish commerce.’ As a farmer it was 
natural that he should prefer land to trade; but there was no 
sense in its universal interdict. 

After all, the author of the * Register’ was more vacillating 
and inconsistent in his attachment to persons tlian principles. 
Upon some of the leading dogmas by which he was 
distinguished, he does not appear to have undergone material 
change of opinion. He was always the consistent assailant of 
the funding system; and as invariably the opponent of popular 
education. 

There were few individuals in the abuse of whom Cobbett 
was more consistent, tlian Mr. Maltlius ; yet at one time, he 
bore testimony to the truth of the principles of that celebrated 
author. Writing to a correspondent (vol. ix. p. 66.) he refers 
him to the ‘ argument grounded upon the principle of populatio.:, 
as laid down, and indeed established, by Mr. Malthus. Before 
the rays of this luminous principle, the mists of erroneous or 
hypocritical humanity instantly vanish, and leave the field clear 
for the operations of reason.' This, however, did not prevent 
him from two years afterwards setting down Malthus as a ' hard¬ 
hearted misanthropic economist.’ 

Cobbett’s coquetry with Sir Francis Burdett, formed an 
amusing episode in his biography. In his early Registers he is 
found exclaiming, ‘ I abhor, loath, hate, and detest Sir Francis 
Burdett.* In the sixth volume of the Register he retracts his 
former sentiments, and makes an elaborate defence of the 
Baronet’s character. No one could better paint an angel or a 
devil. His loathing and abhorrence of the Baronet revived in 
his later years, and Cobbett boasted that by the persevering 
malignity of his pen, he would drive Sir Francis to suicide and 
ignominious buriru on the highway. There is no occasion to 
advert to private transactions, to account for this shilling of 
personal predilections. Cobbett’s sentiments were always in 
the ' transition state; * it follows that no one could agree with 
him lunger, than while he passed them in rushing from one 
extreme of opinion to another. Besides this, the nature of the 
man was strongly opposed to friendship. Favours he despised 
or undervalued, but the slightest neglect he never forgave. 
Something of this kind has been assigned as the cause of his 
estrangement from Mr. Pitt, who it is said refused to dine 
with the' noble of nature ’ at Mr. Windham’s table. 
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The later transactions of Cobbetfs life, are sufficiently known 
from his own eternal blazon;—his third flight to America, 
driven there, as he told his readers, to escape the dungeons of 
Sidmouth and *Castlereagh, but accordii^ to another version, 
to escape from his creditors ;-^his .return with Paine’s bones, 
as relics upon which to raise the wind; — his scheme for 
upsetting the ' Old Lady in Tbreadneedle-strcet,’ by sowing 
the streets with forged bank-notes;—and his various devices 
for obtaining a seat in Parliament by public subscription. 

The enigma of Cobbett’s history admits of only one solution. 
Admitting his great talent, and believing that on public occa¬ 
sions he was swayed by the same considerations as the profes¬ 
sional advocate, will give a key to all his inconsistencies. 
Writers of this description have some advantages over those 
who are more straightlaced. They can paint from the imagin¬ 
ation, without regard to fact or reason; the canvas is before 
them, and all they have to do is to draw the outlines and lay 
on the colours, so as to produce the most effective picture. 

Let no one however be seduced by the example of the 
4Rithor of the Political Register. He is a beacon, not a guide. 
Men may doubtless become wiser from experience, and 
correct their errors; but no great principle can be abandoned 
without injury to the reputation. All changes of sentiment 
impugn either the character or the judginent; and if such 
transitions are frequent, they destroy all confidence and in¬ 
fluence. Of this Mr. Cobbett was in the end a memorable 
instance. 

Politics are not an ameliorating pursuit; they have little 
tendency to discipline the mind, and elicit its virtuous impulses. 
Por the most part they arc a mercenary struggle, a civil conflict, 
ill which lilt'll engage tor the advancement of their interests. It 
was the fate of Colibelt to be always in the hottest of the fight; 
he was always battling against real or alleged injustice. For 
him mankind were divided into two gieat parties—friends and 
foes—and it was his vocation to be constantly assailant or 
defendant. In this absence of neutrality, and position of 
unceasing strife, it is not surprising that his judgment was 
destroyed, and his passions exasperated into savageness, hard¬ 
ness, and uncontrollableness. 

Moreover he laboured under the disadvantage of defective 
intellectual culture. To the last he was a most imperfectly 
educated man. Except grammar,—'in which, too, he made 
many mistakes,—he was a stranger to science. Of moral and 
political philosophy—the knowledge that teaches our duties to 
others ana to ourselves—he knew nothing. Even with economical 
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Bcience—though so intimately connected with the subjects of his 
daily writiugs~-he was little acquainted. Yet by mei'e force of 
writing, in the estimation of some persons, ho succeeded 
in causing himself to be looked up to as an oracl6 on finance and 
currency. Upon these subjects, however, he had never more 
than one idea, and that idea was, that if the currency be 
diminished, the same nominal amount of taxes cannot be 
paid, without a proportionable increase of pressure on the 
tax-payer. On this principle he dilated for years; and built 
on it all his prognostications about the Bank not paying in 
specie, or if it did pay in specie, wheat would fall to four shillings 
a bushel, and the interest of the debt could not be paid. iUI 
these predictions failed; but this did not lessen the faith of 
his followers, and Cobbett found excuses for evading the 
redemption of his pledge of being broiled on a gridiron should 
he prove a false prophet. The fact is, what he said was the 
truth, but it was not the whole truth, as regarded prices and 
the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England. 

It is time to advert to some favourable traits in the character 
of this second John Lilburne. 

Cobbett was no croaker. He was a sclf-depeiideut man, who 
by native talent, industry, and an indomitable self-will, sought 
to aurmount the disadvantages of birth and education. IMiis 
at least was meritorious; though it does not follow that self- 
reliance may never be in excess. 

Ilis aims too had always something groat in them. lie was 
no trifler, who dawdled oway existence in low and fiivulous 
pursuits. Reforms of public institutions, or improvements 
111 agriculture, were the objects to which he was devoted. 
This attested greatness of disposition, and placed liim above 
h e common herd of men. 

Another trait in Cobbett was always deiigbful; which was, 
his cheerfulness. Who can have forgotten his endless jokes on 
‘ the Thing,’ the ‘ Old Lad y^of Thread needle-street,’ the * Mole- 
digger,’' Mother Brodie,* * Doctor Black,’ and a hundred others 
which made the reception of his Register agreeable as the 
hebdomadal meeting with a facetious friend. Not half the gall 
in his pen, probably flowed from the heart. His most remorse¬ 
less showings-up were oRen nothing more than caricatures, 
which he drew as much for his own amusement as for the 
indulgence of a malignant disposition. 

lie was not selfish, at least in the muck-worm sense, llis 
love of money was always subordinate to the love of notoriety, 
or rather to the indulgence of a devouring egotism. Ha always 
reverted to the scenes of infancy with delight. This, and his 
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unchangeable attachment to a country life, showed that a long 
communion with a corrupt world and its artificial enjoyments, 
had failed to alienate his afiections from the simplicity of 
nature. • 

The public must part with him as with an old acriuaintancc 
with whom they have often laughed,'and whose conduct they 
have sometimes admired, though not unfrequently disapproved, 
lie was perfect in nothing, llis very strength was no incon¬ 
siderable source of the weaknesses and errors of his course. 
It would be harsh to say of him, as of Cromwe/l, that he was a 
* bold bad man}’ nor was he exactly of Yorick’s school,-—his 
jests being frequently too Satanic. But if he had the infirmities, 
he had the sympathies of humanity, llis last days were bis 
best. There was no unavailing regret. He died as men ought 
to die, resignedly and tranquil. 

The lesson he has left to the community, is that they should 
not believe in any man for violence of words; because there 
is always the possibility, of his uttering on both sides. ^ True 
wisdom is for the most part neither in the earthquake nor in the 
styrui, but in the ‘ stiU small voice ’ that comes when both 
have run their course. 


Art. XrV.— Steam Voyage down the Danube. With Sketches of 
Hungary, WaUachia, Sirvia, Turkey, t$-c. By MirhaelJ, Quui, 
Author of ‘ A Visit to Spain.*—2 vols. London. 1835. 

OTEAM on the Danube! What a host of prospective ad- 
^ vantages to Europe in the sound! the evils of barbarism, 
brutishness, poverty, filth, ignorance, insecurity, vanish before 
it; and in tneir stead, arise wealth, comfort, security, arts, 

letters. ... 

To the mind but moderately familiar with the history of the 

human race, the name of the Danube is rich in the most 
important associations; as having been for a time the boundary, 
on one side, of the raiehtiest empire the world had ever witnessed; 
as the scene where that empire was fought for, lost, and won; 
as the haunt of the most numerous and powerful hordes of bar¬ 
barians that have ever yet been congregated in one mass to 
desolate the earth; and lastly, as it is associated with the pro¬ 
gress in Europe of the Turkish crescent. . . i. 

" But independently altogether of historical associations, the 
Danube has only to bo traced upon a niap of Europe, to become 
an object of more than common interest. You see a river that, 
including its windings, is supposed to run above 2000 miles. 
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and receive in its progress above forty navigable rivers. Take 
along witli this, that the countries it traverses are exceedingly 
remarkable from the character both of their scenery and their 
inhabitants, and at the same time have been hitherto peculiarly 
ditCcult of access; and every one who is sufficiently instructed 
to let his mind wander beyond his own valley and his own yil* 
lage, will be delighted to learn that the banks of this noble river 
are about to become accessible to the curiosity of Europe. 

' I observe,’ says Mr. Quin,' that a company has been established in 
London for the purpose of connecting Marseilles witli Constantinople 
by a line of steam-packets. Thus preparations are in progress 
throughout all that re^on for great changes; and communications 
between Vienna by the Danube, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and 
London, may be said to be on the eve of completion, which will 
afford the merchant, -the politician, or the summer traveller, the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting most of the principal cities of Europe, within the 
brief period of a month or six weeks—a tour upon wliich hitherto no 
lierson could think of entering who had not at least n full year at 
his disposal. Such arc some of the miracles of the age of steam!’— 

Mr. Quin, although he possesses far more talent 
and far more power of graphic description, than nine out m tea 
of modem tourists, very properly begins his journal, or at least 
his book, with his arrival at Pesth, the modern capital of Hun¬ 
gary, where he embarked. He thus commences his narrative.— 

^ While I was preparing at Paris, towards the close of last summer, 
fur a journey to Constantinople by the ordinary and very fatiguing 
course overland through Vienna, ^mlin, and Belgrade, I was in¬ 
formed that steam-boats bad been recently established on the Danube, 
which would enable me to descend that river to the Black Scu, and 
thence to tlie Bosphorus. The hoi>e of accomplishing my object by a 
route so novel, so attractive in itself, and so convenient in every 
respect, was too tempting to be resisted. I therefore lost no time in 
repairing to Vienna j and as the scenery of the Danube possesses but 
little interest between Presburg, where the steam navigation begins, 
and Pesth, the modem capital of Hungary, 1 preferred embarking at 
the latter place. I acconlingly arrived there by the light of a brilliant 
moon, an hour or two after midnight, on the 24th of September, 1834; 
and os n variety of rumours had met me on the road, some stating 
that the steam-boat, or Damiishiffe, as it is called in that country, 
had been destroyed by its own engines, others that it hud bulged on 
the rocks, or remained Bxed fast in the sandy bed of the river from the 
want of water, it was with no small pleasure that I discovered the 
vessel of which 1 came in pursuit anchored quietly within the shade of 
the bridge of boats that still forms the communication between Pesth 
and Buda,' 

' The inns having been all shut up for the night, 1 was obliged to 
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proceed without ceremony oft board through a crowd of carriages, 
packages, aud cases of all descriptions, which were huddled together 
on the bank, with ^ view to transportation by the. steamer to different 
towns on the Danube. The guanlians of the vessel were nil wrapped 
in sleep so imperturbable, that I could find nobody to marshal me the 
way to a berth in the cabin. Having been without sleep myself for 
thirty-four hours, I was not at all indisposed to follow the example of 
these worthy centincls, the more es|)ecially when, on penetrating to 
the cabin, 1 found it almost entirely preoccupied by passengers stretched 
on benches, in full enjoyment of the same " sweet oblivion," amidst 
piles,of boxes, trunks, cioaks, shawls, baskets, hat-cases, stools, and 
tables, congregated in most admired confusion." By the glimmering 
light of a lamp which was suspended from the roof, I at length dis¬ 
cerned a vacant corner, and having doubled up a seat-cushion, by way 
of pillow, and arranged another as no mean apology for a bed, I threw 
myself upon it, wrappetl in my cloak, resolved to subside at once into 
profound reposc.’-~i. 1. 

Mr. Quin finds himself very agreeably situated on board, among 
a party of Hungarian ladies and nobles descending the river to 
various destinations. Some of their modes of amusing them- 
8c^ves with cards, Mr. Quin describes with apparent interest. 

The following is an amusing picture.— 

' I believe there is no river in Europe which winds so much as the 
Danube. It may, with more than the usual truth of poetry, be 
emphatically designated as a wandering stream.” It consequently 
abounds with what arc called *' reaches S'* portions of the bank which 
- at a distance look like promontories, and add not a little to the difii- 
> culties of the navigators, who have to work their way against the 
' course of the current. It is amusing to observe a boat of the country 
labouring round one of these obstacles. It is generally a huge 
unwieldy bark, constructed of oak, covered with a high roof, and 
laden to the very top with what here universally passes under the name 
of fruit—that is wine, timber, wool, wheat, hay, and produce of every 
degree. The vessel is dragged up the river by a force which is not at 
first very apparent. You behold the vessel tied to the end of a rope, 
which is pulled by something or somebody somewhere, and if your 
eye can discern the " reach ” at the distance perhaps of a mile, you 
may discover there a doxen brawny Hungarian peasants half-nakerl, 
trudging along in rope-harness, exerting all their strength to draw the 
enormous moss behind them. The more opulent adventurers, how¬ 
ever, frequently employ horses for this purpose, and then the scene is 
infinitely more bustling. Twenty and sometimes thirty half-wild 
horses are rerjuired to supply a sufiicient moving power, where the 
force of the current offers more than ordinary resistance. Almost 
every |iair of horses belongs to a different peasant, and he wilt allow 

• A ‘ reach,' in nautical langiiage, is not a portion of the hank which 
looks like a promontory, hut a portion of the channel that rnciet, or extends, 
for a considerable distance in a straight line.—Bn. 
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nobody to lash them but himself. He is moat probably a nobleman, 
and it is part of his priTilege to drive his own horses after his own 
fashion. When, therefore, the whole of the team arrives at a difficult 
reach, it becomes the signal for a general mutiny $ the leaders are 
perhaps prancing in the air; while the horses ioimecliately behind arc 
endeavouring with all their might to bolt off into the acjjncent country. 
Here a horse and his companion were standing quite still, as if they 
were in doubt whether thej' ought not, before going further, to take 
a pleasant draught of tlie element at their feet. Hw a doaen of the 
animals in the rear have dragged each other into the river, through 
which they were wading up to the girth, while Abe sound of a dozen 
whips, the shouts of the drivers, the angry exclamations of the boat¬ 
men standing on the roofs of their vessels, the neighing of the 
alarmed horses, and the barking of dogs, combine to form a most 
ludicrous concert, which may be heard far down the river. Here in a 
broiling sun these drivers keep on their large cloaks, which are as 
essential to the dignity of a Hungarian pcasant^noble, as the wide- 
brimmed liat slouching over his swarthy €ountenance.’~i. 7« 

With respect to these Hungarian nobles, Mr. Quin received 
the following information fh>m an Englishman he met in the 
steam-boat, who had lived for some time with the Count 
Tediache, a Hungarian nobleman of extensive possessions, as 
his groom, and who was about to be elevated to the rank of 
the Count's bailiff or steward. It forms a forcible illustration 
of the effect of the system of hereditary distinctions and 
privileges pushed to extremes. 

' In former times,’ said he, and I give very nearly liis own words, 

' it was the custom for the emperor to give a title of nobility to- 
every person who in battle killed his man. These titles unfortunately 
became hereditary i the consequence of which is, that almost every 
second man you meet in Hungary either is really noble or affects to 
lie so. Tlie great mass of Uiis kind of aristocracy arc wrctclicdly 
poor. They are too proud to work, and having no jiropcrty they live 
by plunder. They go, Sir—you coming fresh from England will 
hardly believe it—'these fellows go in the noonday to a field of Indian 
corn, the best they can And in the neighbourhood, with horses anil 
waggons, which they have begged or seized for the purpose; they 
cut d^owu os much of the eorn as they please, and then carry it away 
openly, as if it had been the regular produce of their own industry j 
the prar farmer looking on all the time, perhaps, from a distance, 
aftaid even to be seen, for it would be as much as Ilia life is worth to 
offer the slightest resistance to their proceedings! For this rubbery 
there is no redress. This is not all. These marauders choose to fail 
out with a man—they <lo so easUy enough for they are dreadfully 
quarrelsome—they attack biro, and kill him. For such a crime there 
is no punishment; whereas, if one of themselves happen to be killed 
in tlie fray, they obtain redress immediately. They givo tliemselves 
the name of Aidelnien, which seems to be a passport of Impunity for 
’.every species of wickedness.*—i. 26. 
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Accounts of this kind are neither to be rejected> nor taken 
to the letter. Men of a little experience know how to deal 
with them. Th^re is generally at the bottom, some mixture of 
acknowledged and disputed rights. With the alteration of a 
few words into * tithe-proctors^and'Orangemen/the descrip¬ 
tion would be one likely enough to be given in Ireland. 

The steamer having anchored for the night, Mr. Quin sallied 
forth into the village in search of a bed; but his enterprise 
being unsuccesful, be returns to the boat.— 

' Finding my companions at supper I was very glad to join them. 
They were in the midst of Hungarian politics, two of them being 
deputies on their way home from the diet. I have seldom mot a more 

engaging person than the Count P- - », who appeared to have 

taken an active part in the business of the legislature. He was 
inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fellow-deputies, and the mode in 
which the national affairs were carried on. Kloquent, cheerful, off¬ 
hand, and thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed 
the moat serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the 
table in roars of laughter, llis features beamed with benevolence, 
•*V*d I was not surprised afterwards to learn, that in his own country 
of Presburg, where he has ample possessions, he is universally 
In-loved. He had frequently the goodness to explain to me in Latin 
the political part.*; of his conversation. He said that (he diet was the 
mere image of what it ought to be according to the ancient constitu¬ 
tion of tile country. Many of the deputies were determined on 
eventually effecting n reform, but from motives of personal respect 
fur the then reignfng emperor, they would take no steps during hia 
lifetime. Under a new sovereign, however, they would certainly 
insist upon the restoration of the Hungarian constitution. 1 hail 
more than once occasion to remark, that politics were by no means 
forbidden to))ics in this country: they are in fact as freely spoken of 
os in France or England. No notice is ever taken by the authorities 
of this liberty of speech; I have heard even the authorities themselves 
discuss public questions without the slighest reserve. The freedom 
thus generally eqjoyed must be founded not only on custom, which 
cannot be changed, but upon a sense of inherent strength with which 
it might he dangerous to tamper.'—i. 35. 

The grtroes with which the table was supplied were delicious, 
and Mr. Quin thinks that if more attention were paid in the 
making, the wines of llungary would rival those of Spain. 
Coals are (bund at a short distance from the river. They are 
small and stony, but form a strong fire when mingled with wood. 
The foUowing picture is curious, and looks as if it belonged to 
another age.— 

'The coals and wood were carried to our boat in wheelbarrows by a 
number of muscular, active, hardworking girls; liuadreds of men 
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were loitering on the bank, not one of whom could be prevailed upon 
to assist in the labour, through sheer laziness. We were consequently 
detained more than three* liours by an oiiemtion whiph ought to have 
been completed within less than half the time, as the depot was 
within twenty yards of the river. For their industry on this occasion 
these poor girls, who went tlirough the work with indefatigable 
cheerfulness, received only portions of flax, respectively equivalent 
to about two or three pence of our money.* 

' While these girls were engaged in their task, the first crowd of 
spectators gradually dis|iersed, and left the scene open to some more 
respectable groups, who came to gratify their curiosity. Several 
young ladies appeared in their hair, which was tastefully arranged, 
protected from the sun by parasols, and in other respects attired in the 
English style. They were attended by their maids, who also displayed 
their ringlets, and but for the smart white aprons by which they were 
distinguished, might have been mistaken for their mistresses. These 
attractions hod the usu.-i1 effect of summoning the beaux of the 
neighbourhood also to the general rendezvous, who were for the 
most part apparelled in black velvet vests, and white trousers, a 
short white cloak decorated at the collar with red worsted lace, and 
conspicuously exhibiting a red cross in front, being carelessly thrown 
over the left shoulder.*—!. 41. 

Between Moldava and Orsova, a distance of about seven 
leagues, according to the plan of the directors of tlie enterprise 
they were to have been rowed by four stout Wallachians in a 
light boat drawing little more than six inches of water. But 
they were informed on arriving at Moldava, that in many 
places through the distance mentioned, there were not three 
inches water. The cargo was to be sent on by land, but 
there was no mode of conveyance for the passengers except a 
rough flat-bottomed boat belonging to a fisnerman, who would 
not permit them to have it unless it was committed to his own 
guidance and rowed by his own comrades. By this convey¬ 
ance they went, and the conduct of these boat-men is another 
instance of the lazy habits of the dwellers on the Danube. 

* The morning came in all the breathing brightness of summer, 
though we were just on the eve of October. It had been arranged 
that the fisherman and his associates should be with us at five o’clock, 
but they failed to make their appearance until seven. They excused 
themselves by asking, .whether anybody could have expected that they 
should commence their labour before they had breakfasted. Our 
lug^ge having been removed into tlie flat-bottomed barge, the 
poet, the Jew, and I assumed our places, after taking a friendly leave 
of the captain and the engineer, from both of whom I experienced 
every kind of civility which they could possibly show to a country, 
man.' 

' The master, or patron of the boat os he is more usually called, was 
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a short weatherbeaten old man^ who had already counted more than 
seventy winters. The pupil of one eye was completely dioinied^ and 
of the other scarcely sufficient remained sound to oilmit more than a 
single ray of .light. Yet through that- small aperture he issued 
glances of authority^ which enforced by -an imprecation or two, 
sometimes made the fellows at the oars wince. His helm was a long 
oar, which he moved to either side of the stern ns occasion required. 
The rest of our eejuipoge was in a very simplej or rather in a very 
unworkmanlike style. The oars which were just like our fire-shovels, 
with short handles, were passed through a noose of thong or rope, 
tied to a peg in the edge of the vessel, which noose, or which peg, or 
which said thong or rope gave wiw atout every quarter of an hour, 
another quarter being required ror its restoration. We had three 
n>wcrs, the excess of velocity at one side being corrected by the long 
oar of the stern.'*—i. 79. 

However, the Wallachian boatmen had not yet done break¬ 
fast.— 

' Much to my surprise, when we arrived in the middle of the river, 
and ] began to nope our men were resolved to regain the time we hacl 
already lost, they deliberately took in their oars, and opening a 
v'lffiet of bread, garlic, and cold fried fish, they proceeded to breakfast. 
The poet asked whether they had not performed that operation 
already, to which they replied that they liad been disiurbc<l at their 
morning meal, and that they must now finish it. Our precious bark 
was thcrefcrc left to make its own way down the river, a mode of 
travelling at all events possessed of the advantages of enabling us 
. to observe at our leisure the scenery amidst which wc cutcred.'—i. 81. 

^ They then delibemtely went to sleep.— 

' Wlicu the process of eating had no longer any charms, and the 
attractions, even of song, ceased to captivate our boatmen, they 
deliberately went to sleep. As the momit^ was thus wearing fast 
away, while we made little progress, the poet and I took the oars, and 
rowecl until he could hold out no longer. Tlie narrow rocky gorge, 
through which wc hod been stealing our course for upwards of two 
liours, at length grailuolly opened into a wider channel, hemmed in 
by irregular bills, thickly wo^ed with brumbies. As the boat was 
still wandering down the current, our fdlows all fast asleep, it landed 
somewhat roughly on a bed of rocks in the middle of the river. I'he 
patron awoke from his dreams in a violent rage, the fire glancing 
fn>m bis diminutive eyeball, as if we were all about to be lost in an 
incli or two rf water.* 

' The boatmen, when they were roused from slumber, seemed 
scarcely to know where they were, or what they were to do; oars and 
{Miles were \n immediate requisition, and amid shouts of imprecations, 
Gommands, interrogations, replies, rejoinders, and expressions of 
indignation' and wonder, how such a thing could h<ip(Mm, they 
endeavoured in vain to move the vessel from its place of rest. At 
length tb^fiatron compelled them to get out upon the rovke and 
voif xxtii.— Westffdmter Review. 3 i 
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shift the boat along, which they did without much diBicully, restoring 
IIS once more to the deeper current. The completion of this operation 
was the signal for another hour of recreation, which our Wallachians 
devoted to smoking, keeping the while under their the oixrs high 
out of the water. I nevpr beheld such n picture of laziness as that 
which these men presented. (}ur patmn seemed to have the faculty 
of guiding the boat, though wrapped in profound sleep; and his 
companions, when they were not eating or drinking, were either 
sleeping, smoking, singing, or lounging, anything save working, 
which they continued as much os tliey possibly could, to avoid/—i.S7* 

At Orsova, Mr. Quin falls in with Count Szechenyi, n 
reforming Hungarian nobleman, from whom ho meets with 
great kindness. This nobleman’s character and conduct demon¬ 
strate how much it is possible for one virtuous and able man, 
placed in a powerful position, to do for a country. Employing 
the advantages wliich his wealth, his rank, and his superior 
education give him over the mass of his countrymen solely and 
most zealously for the good of his country, he appeared to pos¬ 
sess nearly every quality to be looked for in a truly virtuous and 
enlightened citizen. « 

The Count translated for Mr. Quin one or two of his article's 
in the Pesth newspapers.— 

'Ilis st\lcof writing is piquant and goodhumoured, wholly free 
from pedantry, and his admonitions, which arc pregnant with good 
sense, are conveyed in a friendly and even parental tone, which shows 
how deeply this excellent man Ims the welfare of his native land at *- 
heart. Personal ambition appeared to me to have no share in his ^ 
motives of action; they seem to spring exclusively from u fervent, * 
I might ulmoiit say, a roniantic affection for his countiy. He loves 
Hungary as a youth loves the first mistress of his heart; indeed he 
familiarly calls his country his ''wife,” and he looks upon all its 
jiihnbitnnts as his children. He is perfectly aware that nations never 
profit by historical experience, that they must purchase it by a series of 
trials for themselves; at the same time he labours incessantly by his 
writings to diffuse amongst his countrymen the ample treasures of 
information which he has collected during his travels and a regular 
course of study directed entirely towards that olgect/ 

'The Count, as I have siud, is now in the bloonuflifc, yet I regret 
to add that his health is occasionally interrupted, Isincerely trust not 
yet undermined, by some inexplicable deran^ment of the dij^stivc 
organs. When not affected particularly by this malady, which is of a 
]>eriodical character, he appears to be a vigorousi Btrongbodied, active, 
indefatigable, country gentleman; fond of rural sports in the season; 
a capital shot, and an excellent horseman. He is of the middle stature, 
of a good military figure, and a most intelligent and engaging coun¬ 
tenance. His manners are those of a perfectly wcILbred gentleman : 
indeed if lie had not spoken English with somewhat or a foreign 
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accentj I should have easily mistaken him for one of my own country- 
men^ of that class who, from talent and information, combinctl with 
high birth, possess influence in the House of Commons/ 

'Speaking pf the Hungarian language he observed, that in his 
opinion, its roots wcreTurkisli. It was an extremely difficult language 
for n foreigner to lunrn ; but at the sinnc time, peculiarly calculated for 
the expression of noble thoughts, as well as for the fuiniliar purposes 
of society. By his writings, which are all in Hiingariiin, he has given 
the tone on that subject, in cansctjuence of the eminent station which 
he holds from birth and property—and from being also the most popular 
man in the kingdom. He showed me an " Annual," with very good 
embellishments, and one or two other books, whicli were printed 
at Pestli, in a style of typography not excelled in any other 
country/—!. 138. 

Reform is already actively at work in Hungary; as'will appear 
from the following passage.— 

'Hungary will undoubtedly derive great commercial advantages 
from the steam navigation of the Danube ; but, although enlightened 
men are not indifferent to that result, yet they look upon the enter- 
pij^e rather with the hope of seeing their country derive from it a 
jr^uropcan position. When the people euinc more in contact with 
foreign nations, their emulation will be naturally excited; they will be 
induced to improve their roads, to build bridges, to excavate canalsj 
to improve their towns, to give a style to their houses and public 
ctlificps, and to eiviliriC their manners/ 

'These are the views of prudent and thorough reformers, who, 
-avoiding the ordinary clash of interests and prejudices, work upon a 

* comprehensive plan, more for the future than the present, and addressed 

* to the improving intelligence, not to the passions, of the people. To 
check every impulse that would lead to precipitate changes, which could 
only be brought about by the effusion of blood, and to prejinre the 
minds of men by a slow but indefcusiblc process fur the blessings of 
rational freedom, are the lending principles of their policy. The 
Austrian government perceives this clearly, and although Prince 
Metternich fears tlic reformers, there arc no men in the imperial 
dominions for whom he entertains a higher respect. Such men 
indeed are amenable to no government jealousies—each in his own 
sphere is a fate that overrules them/ 

' While from their familiar acquaintance with the institutions of most 
of the countries of Europe, esjiecially with those of England, which 
they admire almost to idolatry, the reformers plainly see, and lament, 
the numerous deiiciencics by which Hungary is still detained in the 
back ground of civilisation; ucverthclcss, they are thoroughly con- 
vincca that fondntnental changes must be the work of time, if they 
ore to be useful and permanent. They are perfectly conversant with 
the clmracler of their countrymen: allow for their ignorance and their 
prejudices; which, however, they never lose an opportunity of rebuking, 
when they can do so with effect, and without giving |>eraonftl offence. 
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They listen calmly tonbjections^ from whatever quarter they proceed ; 
weigh them patiently; admit them for what they are worth; and 
profit by themj if they can, in their further proceedings. If an obstacle 
cannot be conquered this yeftr, they are contented to wait until the 
principle makes furtlier progress, and a more favourable opportunity 
may arrive for further consideration. Several influential magnates in 
the diet are disposed to coincide in these opinions; they are, certainly, 
resolved on some important alteration's \ but they will not attempt to 
curry them into effect until Hungary sh^l be better prepared for them 
than it is at this moment/ 

' In the mean time, all practicable measures of un auxiliary nature 
are in progress* For instance, a club has been established at Pesth, 
upon the Loudon system i of which ail the magnates, most of the 
deputies, and of those whom wc would coll the principal gentry, are 
members. They assemble frequently in groups, and freely discuss 
political topics at their club-house, which they call the National 
Casino. The very epithet, “ national," is not without its spell upon 
these conversations. The English, German, and French reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, and popular publications of every descrip¬ 
tion, are found in their reading-room; they have also lectures on the 
sciences and fine arts i and are thus beginning to Europeanize their 
minds. Some time after this club hud been established, Prince Mettbi- 


iiich of course turned his attention to it, and felt no small alarm, when 
he perceived its natural tendency. He required an explanation of its 
purposes from the Count Szcchenyi; and upon hearing him, decided 
that it required control. If you wish to control it, rejoined the 
Count, the only way .to accomplish your oldcct, is to pve us a good 
subscription, and become one of our members. You will then have a . 
vote, and your personal influence will, no doubt, have its due effect/' 
The prince took the hint, and joined the club, which is now in a 
flourishing condition/ 

' Another of the auxiliary measures of the reformers so characteristic 


of their admirable sagacity and forecast, as well as of the prejudices of 
the Hungarian nobility, wiiicli they have to contend against, is the 
proposed bridge across the Danube, to connect Pcstli with Buda, 
which I have idready mentioned. The steam navigation of the Danube 
will also be a most powerful instrument of civilization \ for it is quite 


true that steam and civilization are daily becoming almost convertible 
terms. Wherever one of these is found, the other cannot be far distant. 


A newspaper also is published at Pesth, and that, too, in the Hungarian 
languugc^a prodigious innovation, and one that promises important 
consei]uetices \ for there is no law of censorship in Hungary and it is 
not very likely that the diet will sanction any proposition of the kind. 
There is, besides, an academy at Pesth, somewhat on the plan of the 
French Institute, which publishes its transactions and paiicrs in a 
quarterly journal. To that journal, as well as to the newspaper, the 
reformers frequently contribute articles, written {|;eticra11y for the 
purfioae of correcting some national prejudice, or inculcating some 
wholesome principle of legislation, llicse articles tliey sign with their 
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namesj as they are determined to carry on all their plana of improve¬ 
ment ill the face of day, and upon the system, of keeping within the 
law/' which they perfectly well under8tai]d/ 

' Count Szechenyi has written two very elaborate and able works, one 
on credit, with the view of doing aw^ ulto^thcr the system of entails, 
in those cases where the life-owner or an estate chooses to borrow sums 
of money upon its security. In such cases, the writer contends, that if 
the loan be not repaid before the death of the mortgagor, the mort¬ 
gagee should lie at liberty to sell so much of the estate as may be 
sutiicient to meet the debt. The evils which grow out of the present 
system in Hungary are enormous, as the nobles retain so much of the 
old feudal influence that they borrow money in the most reckless 
manner; and having no more than a life interest to pledge for the 
funds so acquired, the creditor is often defrauded of his just demand. 
If the whole estate were liable to it, the younger children would be 
interested in checking the wild extravagance which now prevails' in 
most of the higher noble families of Hungary; and they would them¬ 
selves learn betimes the value of economy, without which they never 
can be truly independent. The Count's second work is of a more 
miscellaneous character—it discusses the various reforms of which. 
Hj^ngory stands in need, with a view to the amelioration of its histi* 
tutions, the construction of roads, bridges, and canals. He shows, 
fnini a careful survey, that the interior of the country supernbounds in 
natural wealth, which only requires practicable communications with 
the frontiers, in order to convert it Into gold.' 

* The manner in which one of these books found its way to the light 
is worth mentioning. The Count, by way of precaution, although he 
was aware of there being no censorship in Hungary, submitted 
his work to the censor appointed by the Austrian government. The 
censor in the first instance licensed the publication } but while it was 
going through the press, the eleventh sheet having been already 
]>rintcd, an order was issued putting a stop to its further progress. Hy 
some means or other the sheets which were printed, together with the 
remainder of the manuscript, found their way to Leipsic, and back 
iigaiti to Pcsth in the shape of a neatly printed volume, of wliich a 
tliousand copies were sold before the government knew of its arrival! 
Previously to that event Uie Count sought in vain for an explanation 
of the reasons upon which the license had been withdrawn} but when 
the book could no longer be suppressed, apology after apology was 
made for the stupid bluuderof some of the authorities, which alone had 
been the cause of the deky! Inquiry was made as to the particular 
officer who had issued the order, but no such oflicer could be found, no 
such onler was in existence, and the mystery attending the pmhi- 
bilion of the work became just ns difficult to be solved as that of its 
publication.' 

* Another Hnnffarian magnate had writlen sind printed at Posth a 
very strong tract indeed in favour of reform. But it could only be 
puTchoUd at Bucharest, whence it returned, os if upon the " viewless 
winds/’ whenever it was onlered. These transactions led to the settle* 
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inciU of the fiictj tlmi there wns no law authnrii&iiig a censorship in 
HUngiiry, iind the lirst offspring of this advance in knowledge was the 
rstniilislimrnt of a newspaper. Other newspapers doubtless will 
follow, and us there are an l^nglish manufacturer of pni»er at Pesth, 
nnd n type-foundry upon the most improved system^ the press will, in 
due time, nccomplish its wonders'in tlmt region/ 

* If the diet could be induced to take upon itself the whole of the 
expenses required tor improving the navigation of the Danube, such 
an net would be a virtual declamtion of independence. I have no 
doubt that this measure will be soon adopted, nnd that the day is not 
distant when the crowns of Austria and Hungary must be separated. 
There is at present no indisposition in Hungary to accept a king from 
the imperial family—but he must fix his residence at Pcsth, and be 
contented to rule under (he control of the ancient constitution of the 
country, which requires very few alterations in onler to accommodate 
its provisions to the modern condition.of society/—*i. 130. 

Count Szcchenyi joined the ateam-boat parly between 
Moldava and Ornova, intending to go down the Danube as far 
as Riitscliuk. Ills object was to proceed to Bucharest, in order 
to obtain the sanction of the hospodar, for the improvcmeiita 
which were meditated in the bed aud on the banks of the rivbr 
within his principality. At Gludova, they found the Argo 
steamer waiting for them. What would Jason aud his * chosen 
heroes ’ have thought of the Argo * sleamer f ’ It almost realizes 
the prophetic chant of Virgil, 

* Alter crit turn Tiphys, ct altera quec veliat Argo 
Delectus heroas.' 

Mr. Quin thinks that they hit upon the exact site of Trajan’s 
bridiTu across the Danube.— 

C3 

'Oil our return to the steamer, some discussion arose as t<» the 
exact site of Trajan's bridge across the Danube, which, though 
recorded in history, had hitherto puzzled all theeominentators i as, in 
fact, no truce of that once mugnillcent edifice bad huen disi^ovcrcd for 
many ages. Tlie Count suggested that, as the river was now so low, 
there was a cliance of our settling the question by a personal cxaniina-> 
tion. Accordingly, wc proceeiled on foot along the Wallachian shore, 
until we arrived at the ruins of an ancient tower, built on an eminence, 
which hud been evidently raised by artiKcial means. The tower was 
of Romuu construction, nnd, ns wa conjectured that It might have been 
intended as a guanl-stntion for the defence of the bridge, wc ascended 
the eminence with no slight fhelings of curiosity.' 

* liooking down the river, which is here of no very great width, and 
divided by a sandbank, which, however, cannot be perceptible in the 
ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly observed the water curling 
over a series of impediments extending in a right line n-om bank to 
banL At both extremities of this line we pcrceivcil on the land the 
remains of square pillars) and, on approaching the ruin on our side, 
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\vc fouiul it (^ustructed of blocks of stonei fncod towards tlic river 
with Roman tiles^ evidently forming the buttress of the first arch of the 
bridge. In the river itself \vc counted tiic remains of six or heven 
pillarsj whiuhabad manifestly served to sustain as many iti'ches, con¬ 
necting the bank on whicii wc stood with the opposite one. No doubt 
therefore could remain that here vVlis the site of Ticijun’s celebrated 
bridge, a marvellous work fui the times in which he lived, considering 
that it had been constructed on one of the most remote coniines of the 
Roman empire. 1 calculated tbu( these interesting ruins were about 
three Guglish miles from Gladova, 1 brought away a fragment of 
a tile, as a rude memorial of our discovery.'—i. J50. 


The following memorandum of the navigable extent of the 
Danube, by Count Szcchcnyi, n)ak('s the course of that river 
considerably longer than the usual accounts.— 

* The Count, who was seldom idle, sat down, upon our return to our 
cabin, and wrote for mu, in Unglisb, a memoranduui of the distances 
of the navigable stations on the Danube, which 1 here copy. 

German miles. 


l^'roni Eschingcu to Regensburg 
— Regensburg to \'icnna . , . . 

Vienna to Pesth . ... 

Pcsth to Pctenvanlein 
Petcrwardcin to Orsova 
Drsova to Gallic/ 

Galacz to the Black Sen 
If we add to these items the distance from the mouth 
of the Danube to Constantinople, by the Black Sea, 
which is seventy German miles 
then the total distance from Kschingen to Con¬ 
stantinople will be four hundred and thirty-live 
German miles ..... 
or about one thousand nine hundred and fifiy- 
eight miles of English ndineasuremcnt. 


Part, 

.50 

.50 

40 

f)0 

40 

100 


70 


Total. 

■50 

loo 

110 

'200 

210 

OH) 

30.3 


4S5 


‘ As the voyage by steam, however, can only be made from Presburg 
to Constantinople, the distance is reduced to about fourteen hundred 
and forty English miles; which, when the steam-boat establishment 
and works on the Danube are completed, might be easily traversed in 
eight days and nights. At present, the journey overland from Vienna 
tf> Constantinople cannot be made in the ordinary mode of travelling 
within less than three weeks. The new route by the Danube will 
exhibit, therefore, one of the mostlm|)ortnnt triumphs over time which 
the steam-engine has yet accomplished/—i. 151. 

A little below Argugrad, the boat ' penetrated a sandbank, 
where it remained as firmly fixed as if it bad grown up from the 
bottom of the river/ Seeing no prospect of getting too ateomer 
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afloat again witliiu a reasonable time, Mr, Qui|| adopted the 
following course.— 

* Towards evening, while J was walking alone on deck, impatient 
of the obstruction which my voyage had encountered, ah Italian ship- 
carpenter, whom we had taken on board nt Gladova, came to 
announce to me that a boat was in sight, which he knew to belong 
to sonic Zantiotes, with whom he bad been employed in constructing 
the two frigates we had seen at Semendria. The boat, he added, was 
certainly on its way to the Black Sea, where they would coast it down 
to the Bosphorus, and so on by the Hellespont and the Archipelago, 
to Zante/ 

' I hail already learned from the captain that beyond llutschuk, tbc 
banka of the Danube were low,*uiarsliy, and wholly destitute of 
interest, especially for one who had passed through the splendid 
scenery between Moldava and the Iron Door. I was informed, 
moreover, that if 1 went as fur as Silistria, I should have very little 
chance of finding horses there, and would run the risk of being 
even inhospitably treated by the Russians, who might suppose that I 
had some political purpose in view, in paying their garrison a visit. 
J therefore resolved to take a passage in the Zantiote boat to 
Kutschuk. The Italian informed me that tlie men to whomJt. 
belonged were perfectly trustworthy and civil, and that os I was an 
Englishman, and in some degree a fellow-subject of theirs, 1 might 
dejiend upon the best accommodation they could afford me.* 

' It was no very welcome change to pass from the comparative 
luxuries of the steamer—from a good mattress, excellent dinners, 
champagne, and the fascinating society of the Count, to an open boat, 
manned by Greek carpenters, with whose conversational laugusigc 1 
was wholly unacquainted. But my anxiety to go on,’’ supers^cd 
all other considerations; and there was, moreover, an adventurous 
character about the transition, which was not without its influence 
uix>n a mind fond of examining the phases of human character in 
every shade of society. The Servian Jew wc had left at Vidin the 
Moldavian poet hful been for some days laid up with a nervous fever. 
But when he heard of my resolution, he crept up on deck to take 
leave of me.’ 

* As the Zantiote boat, which to me, at first, apixsarcd like a little 
block speck in the distance, approached 1 desired the Italian to hail it, 
and inquired whither they were bound. His former companions 
immediately recognised him, and they pulled up, within quarantine 
distance, of the steamer. They said that they were on their way 
home j that they had two Turkish passengers 5 one for Njco|>olis, the 
other for Uutschuk; that they would be very happy to afford me a 
passage, if 1 would accept it, as far as I pleased, and tha» I might 
depend upon tiicir attention. The goodhumoured look of tliesc 
lun'an islanders confirmed me in my determination, and 1 much 
surprised the Count, who with Mr. Tasner, was busily engaged in 
writing, when I went to communicate to him my plans, and to bid 
him farewell* Though not prepared for so sudden a separation, he 
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Bnw at once .that the opportunity of so soon pursuing my voyage to 
llutschuk ought not to be thrown awayj as he confessed that he was 
not very certain of being able to go overland to Bucharest or 
Giurgeva. Slaving already made the jburney to Constantinople from 
Scnilin, he gave me some useful instructions as to the mode in which 
1 sliuuld proceeds and directed the\:aptninj who was acquainted with 
the Wallachian language, to furnish me with a letter to the agent of 
the Steam Navigation Company at Rutschuk/—i* p. 191. 

The following scene at a Turkish village, conveys a forcible 
impression of the effect of Turkish habits on a new spectator. 

' At half-post six we stopped for the night, and landed, by the light 
of the moon, near a small villnge) where my Tartar friend gave us to 
understand we should meet with excellent accommodations. The path 
led us by an old fortress, near which the khan was situated, we found 
the owner standing outside, and he showed us a ladder by which we 
ascended to an open balcony covered with mats, lie then took a key 
out of his pocket and opened a door through which we entered a large 
room, divided os usual by low railings into several compartments, one 
of which, however, was considerably elevated above the rest, and was 
.vovered with u finer mat. The embers were still alive in the fireplace, 
which exactly resembled the hearth idrcady described, except that it 
had a reservoir beneath for the ashes. I sat down upon the edge of 
the elevated box. My fcllow-passengcrs, and most of the crew who 
came with us, took off their shoes in the middle of the room, and then 
seated themselves in the usual attitude of Turks, in one of the lower 
compartments.' 

' Coffee wiis served without sugar, but my friend, more provident 
than myself, produced from beneath his cincture a Utile pn]:icr of 
sugar, which he gave me, Noureddin smoked the hooka, or nargillc 
(i. e. fire and water), the bubbling noise of which was peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable to my car. This instrument resembles a latge carved glass 
decanter, in the neck of which two small tubes arc inserted. One of 
these tubes communicates with an elastic pipe which reaches the 
mouth of the smoker; the other tube terminates at the top of the 
liocanter in a small cup,'called the /oa/r, in which the dried leaves arc 
placed, whose essence is to be cxtractetl. These leaves usually come 
from Shiraz; they are a species of tobacco much relished by Turks, 
but when ignited, the smoke is so rancid that they are obliged to 
purify and mitigate it by passing it through water. The two tubes 
inserted in the neck of the decanter descend halfway down the vessel, 
and the remaining half is nearly filled with water. Thus the suction 
through the clastic pipe and one of the small tubes draws down the 
smoke from the lotile, which, after depositing all its impurities in the 
water, passes into the mouth of the o^rator.' 

' In the course of an hour su]>per was brought in, which consisted 
of chicken stewed end served in a savoury sauce, hot bread, hot 
buttered cakes, and boiled rice, which I found by no ineaiia unpalat¬ 
able, notwithstanding my recent conversion to the Pythagorean 
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system. These dishes were cooked by the female brnuches of the 
fnniily» in the lower iiptirtments of the house^ which to us of course 
were inacccssihle. Even in the most obscure villages of Turkey the 
custom of secluding the womdh from every place frequented by roan 
is most rigidly observed. I began already to feel the sombre colour, 
which this national law imparts tO' the external appearance of every 
Turkish community 1 visited. Men-^constnntly men, and. nothing 
but men, were to be seen every wherc^so much so timt I gut quite 
tired of looking nt them/—i. p. 

' Before wc clipped our fingers in the dish, we washed them, our 
host pouring out water on them from ajar with one hand, while the 
other supplied us with a towel. This operation tended in some degree 
—a very, very small degree I must confess, to reconcile me to the 
further process of dividing the members of our prey with my greasy 
friend Noureddin, and two nr three of our crew. 1 could also have 
excused the attentions of the I'nrtar, who really meant to be most 
friendly, when lie selected from the middle of the stew a couple of 
]p^ for my approbation. However, cautiously avoiding the part 
which he touched, 1 found the remainder very pleasant/ 

' From circumstances which afterwanls took place, I inferred that 
perhaps it wsis as well that while we sat upon the mat to supper, I 
could not see all the contents of our dish very plainly. The light, a" 
solitary candle, was stuck in a sconce by the shlc of the elevated fire¬ 
place, and lent to us but a feeble ray. Nor can I even now think 
without horror upon the courage with which, adopting the manners 
of my companions, I immersed my bread in the sauce after the more 
solid materials had vanishccl. The bread was unleavened, and hot, 
having been just baked fur us on the hearth in the harem below. It 
was prepared in large cakes, which were broken into pieces, and 
arranged round the dish. The buttered cakes formed tiic second 
course, but 1 did not touch them, as they appeared not to have been 
cleanly made. 1 supped chieHy on the boiled rice, whicli I utc with a, 
wooden s|x>oii, and tinislicd off with grapes and coffee. When the 
pip<>8 and hooka wore again resorted to, some Turks came in who 
seemed to be acquaintances of the Tartar. I'hcy appeared glad to sec 
him, and after conversing with him at some length, one of them who 
spoke a little Italian, asked me if I were an Englishman. I answered 
of course in the affirmative. He then asked me how lung it was since 
I left England. I told him that after my dcpartui'e from London I 
spent some time in Paris, which I had quitted exactly a month ago. 
My interrogator and his friends looked quite astonished at the ex|)e(ii- 
tion with which 1 had so far accomplished my journey. But when I 
added that I lost nearly the half of that month in delays of one kind 
or another, and that when the steam navigation of the Danube should 
be completed, I might hope to make the whole journey from London 
to Constantinople in fourteen days, they gave up any further inquiry 
into the matter; it was altogether beyona their comprehension/ 

* Preparations were made for our stay at the khan during the re¬ 

mainder of the night. A flock bed woe brought up from bdow ond 
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spread for me ID llie elevated compartment. It was covered with a 
wadded silk counterpane, to which a foul sheet was sewn on the 
inside. A large grcnsy-looking pillow wus placed at the head. 1 felt 
an instinctive reluctance to comniit m}'k!lf for some hours of uncon^ 
sciousness to the keeping of this concern hut as all luy companions 
were cither prejiaring for repose oirthe mats which they occupied, or 
were already wrapped in s1ce|i, 1 took off my coat, hung up my cloak 
over my head, ana got under the counterpane. Hut 1 was not long 
in my (losition before I was ajiprized of the presence of numerous 
intruders. The reader may imagine my uneasiness, although they did 
me the honour of simply marching in multitudes over my face and 
hands, For 1 happen to be one of the human race whose blood, for 
some unaccountable cause, they arc uniformly conipollccl to spare. An 
immense cat came also to share my coiicli j but to her company I 
objected at once witiiout the least ccrcmnny/ 

* Matters being in this situation, and new colonics swarming around 
me every moment, I started up and performed a series of pirouettes 
on my bed, until 1 disencumbered myself of some at least of my too 
curious acquaintances. Noureddin meanwhile awoke, and having 
succeeded in lighting the candle by blowing into a flame an almost 
t^tinguitihed ember, which reflected a Rembrandt brightness on his 

' gray heard and swarthy cheek, proceeded to smoke his hooka, w'hosc 
bubbling sounds were by no means music to my car. I hid myself 
iu my Cloak, applying to my soul the flattering unction that I might 
thus avoid all iny enemies, and laid down outside the counterpane. 
Happily the dogs of the village had held an aggregate meeting, wherein 
they agreed that the Englishman should hsivc no sleep that night, and 
straitway they despatched a radical deputation to present to me their 
iuipcrtiiicnt address, 1 say "happily,” because 1 hud scarcely re¬ 
mained half an hour listening to their clamour, when, peeping out 
from niy place of coiiccnlmcut, I beheld the walls at my head uiid at 
niy left hand literally black with many armies, bent on fresh hostili¬ 
ties, I was struck with horror. Even Noureddin was astonished, 
'i'licrc was no alternative but to return to the bo.it, and 1 cannot soon 
forget the obliging manner in which niy proposition to that effect was 
immediately adoptal by all parties, hut not before my cloak liad 
undergone a thorough cleansing.' 

* It was midnight when we round ourselves once more beneath our 
matted canopy. The pure atmosphere, and my couch formed of ni)' 
portmantenn, carpet-bag, and pillow of walnuts, were delicious after 
the close and populous prison from which we had just ellected our 
escape. 1 fell tutu a profound sleep, from which 1 never awoke until 
six o'clock in the morning. 1 then washed my face and hands in the 
]3anube, and felt as joyous gs the day itself, which was splendid. As 
the men had resumed tlieir oars soon after our return to the boat, W'e 
hud made good way during the night The banks of the river con¬ 
tinued flat and wholly devoid of interest We did not meet even a 
single wherry on the water to interrupt the duhiess of the scene. 

Now and then, indeed, we encountered large dark green water*enoke8j 
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swimming against the current, by the undulating motion of their 
toils, holmng their heads carefully out of the element. If we attempted 
to strike them with an oar, they dived instantly, and reappeared a few 
minutes after at a considerable distance. Large flocks wild ducks 
also passed, high over our heads, which sometimes produced a singular 
effect by their wings glistening in the distant hazy air.'— i. p. S04. 

The following is the description of a Turkish town.— 

* When iirst I beheld Butschuk at a distance with its numerous 
mowiues and minarets shining in the sun, rising on a bold promontory 
from the edge of the vast expanse of waters formed by the Danube, I 
felt confident that it was a wealthy, populous, active, cleanly, and 
handsome city, which I should experience great gratification in ex¬ 
amining. Never was my imagination more deceived. A more 
povcrtv-stricken, deserted, idle, filthy, ill-contriveil town does not 
exist, 1 believe, even in Turkey. All the habitations, with the excep¬ 
tion of the greater part of the shops, ore literally turned outside in. 
That is to say, the streets on each side present only lines of dead walls, 
without even a window to 'relieve their desolate appearance. The 

fronts" of the houses are all, as an Irishman might say, back¬ 
wards," opening to a courtyard, which is entered by a gate.' 

' In Spain the private residences are built in the form of a squarey^ 
with an open space in the middle, but still fronting to the street. The 
streets of Butschuk look like the ways through a fortress, nothing 
but widl on each side, except where the gates here and there interrupt 
the dull uniformity of the stone and mortar. I now, for the first time, 
understood the truth of the phrase, that the Turks were only "en¬ 
camped" in Europe. This is literally the fact. Almost all tlie towns 
which 1 afterwards visited in Bulgaria, os well os in Uonuiqia, were 
c nstriictcd on the same plan, evidently with a view to sdf-dcfcncc, 
for every house was in itself a fortress.’—i. p. 221. 

From Butschuk Mr. Quin proceeded hy land to Constanti¬ 
nople, a distance of about 350 English miles. He made the 
journey on horseback, attended by a Tartar guide, who was to 
be responsible with his head for his safety. They were to have 
several relays, of five horses each, on the road; every relay 
accompanied by a postilion. The Tartar was to defray all 
charges; and after seeing Mr. Quin lodged at a hotel in 
Pera, was to return to Flutschuk with a certificate of his 
charges, arrival, and of his own good conduct on the journey. 
Tile sum Mr. Quin agreed to pay for this was 2500 piastres, 
about 25/. sterling. 

Mr.' Quin gives an animated account of his ride across the 
Balkan. Once he lost sight of his guide, to the no small 
terror, as it appeared, of the unfortunate Tartar.— 

* The afternoon was delightfully fine, neither hot nor cold, but of 
that medium temperature which makes the blood tingle iu its circula¬ 
tion through the channels of the frame. Having been so long confined 
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to vehicles of various descriptions, I enjoyed the free air and the 
boundless greensward, over which I was riding. My horse too, though 
a poor miserable-looking hack, refreshed by a good feed, and an hour’s 
rest, cantered along in a spirited stylo.. On starting I rode on before 
my Tartar a*nd postilion, firmly persuaded that my horse know the 
road to Shumla as well as cither of,them. For a while I heard them 
galloping behind me, but the sound ceasing to reach my ear, f looked 
back, and to my consternation beheld not a creature within the whole 
range of my horizon. 1 waited for a while, and then rode back two or 
three miles without meeting any body. I concluded that 1 had lost 
tny road, and entered another beaten track, to which my horse, how¬ 
ever, manifested several very intelligible objections. I took counsel 
with him, leaving the bridle on his neck, when he deliberately turned 
round, and followed his own course.’ 

* My mood of mind at that moment was by no means enviable. I 
had no means of ascertaining whether I was in the right way to 
Shumla, or whether, as I almost apprehended, from the alacrity of my 
horse, we were returning to Rutschuk. As I had missed my Tartar 
and postilion, whither had they gone? Would they ride forward to 
Shumla to inquire for me, or would they return to Rutschuk, satisfied 
with the sum already paid, in order to justify themselves by stating 
what was the truth, that my parting from them was my own act? 
They had all my luggage, and even my cloak; how was I to cross the 
Balkans without any protection against the reputed inclemency of 
these mountains? They had, moreover, some little remembmnees of 
my journey, which I had bought for my wife and children, the loss of 
which 1 believe 1 should have regretted more than any thing else. 1 
possessed, indeed, enough of gold in my pocket to defray my expenses 
to Constantinople, but 1 knew not a syllable of the language spoken 
by the Turks, and was equally ignorant of that in use amongst the 
Bulgarians. How was 1 to inquire my way ? How was 1 to make 
any body understand what I wanted, when ii would bo necessary to 
procure fresh horses, and even the scanty iheals with which 1 must be 
contented on the journey ? Was it quite safe for roe to travel alone, 
and if not, how and where was I to meet with a new guide?’ 

* These (jucstions passed rapidly through my mind, but I came to 
tlie conclusion that at all events, 1 would go on. The country rose 
gradually into hills, which indicated that I should soon be in sight of 
the Balkans, I met some shepherds tending their goats, to whom I 
shouted the word ** Shumla,” and then pointing along the track in 
which I was riding, inquired by this gesticulation, if I were in the 
right road; to which they seemed to answer in the afiSrmative, by 
pointing the same way. This information removed a heavy burden of 
doubt and anxiety from my mind. The sun had already set, and 
twilight was fast fading away; but I allowed my horse to get on afler 
his own fashion, trusting to a benignant Provuieiioe for protection, and 
consoling myself with the thought that I was engaged in an adventure 
which seemed pregnant with interesting incidents.’ 
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' * My romantic anticipations were by no means dispersed, when, 
descending into a valley, I arrived at a fountain, round which several 
Bulgarian girls were assembled with pitchers. They seemed to wonder 
very much ** what manner of man I was, and I could not help 
admiring their beauteous large black eyes and dark hair, which fell in 
plats on their shoulders, ornamented with pieces of silver coin. Some 
wore similar ornaments in their ears, connected together by beads of 
coral. They were dressed in linen or flannel tunics, marked with a 
red cross on the loft breast, to show, 1 presume, that they wero 
Christians, and therefore not obliged to wear the veil. They seemed, 
however, extremely shy; though curiosity, which characterizes the 
sex in every climate, now and then tempted them to take a peep at 
the solitary stranger. I prevailed on one of these damsels to allow me 
to drink out of her pitcher; but as soon as they filled tlioir vessels, 
which they did in a great hurry, they commenced a general flight.* 

* 1 felt very much inclined to follow them, satisfied that they lived 
in some neighbouring hamlet, where I might spend the night, when I 
was alarmed by the sound of two shots, which rapidly followed each 
other, at some distance. Looking round towards the eminence from 
which I had myself just descended, I saw in the increasing dust, a 
horseman, galloping wildly as if he were pursued by a whole troop of 
banditti. Holding his pistol in his hand, he directed his cours^ 
towards the fountain, when, looking at me with a frightened aspect, 
his lips trembling, his forehead bathed in pcrsimation, he threw him¬ 
self down from his horse upon the ground, wti^re he sat for a few 
minutes \7crfcctly motionless, ft was my Tartar I I hardly knew him, 
so changed was the expression of his countenance, so disordered was 
his turban, and his whole dress, as if he had just fled from a field of 
battle. My postilion appeared soon aficr, leading the baggage horse, 
but the fifth was missing. It was soon explained, that the horse whii'h 
he had ridden all the day fell on the road soon after our departiiro 
from the place where wo had dined; that every effort was made to get 
him on his legs again, but that after losing a great deal of time in the 
experiment they were obliged to abandon the animal; the more so, ns 
from my imprudence in hastening on they found it necessary to come 
in pursuit of me. The Tartar’s bead was at stake, which he would 
probably liavc lost had he not fortunately overtaken me. I blamed 
myself for causing the man so much tribulation, though the occurrenco 
was one of those mere chapters of accidents which now and then arc 
to be found in tho history of every man*s life, bo he ever so circum¬ 
spect.’—i. p. 238. 

At Adiianople Mr. Quin observed the following specimen of 
Turkish exislence.~ 

' However, I continued in the altitude of repose, and as 1 could not 
keep my eyes abut I nuiiiscd myself in observing the still life of h 
tailor's shop o|iposite, wliich ap[)eared to be the nivouritc lounge of 
all the idlers of the town. The master and three journeymen were 
seated in the Turkish fashion, which tailors have adopted in every age 
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and clime. T<hrcc visiters took their scats also on the boardt smoking 
their long jupcs, and looking on with proruuiul gravity at the perpe¬ 
tual passing aiid repnssing of the needles and tlireads through the 
clothe which was destined in due seasop to hccunie a waistcoat or si 
pair of trousers. Not a word escaped any of the party. A voluptuous, 
well-dressed, fine-looking man, witl^along gold-headed cane bulancecl 
ill one hand, and his immense pipe iu the other, next made his 
appearance. He could not go by the shop without " looking in.” 
Kindling his pipe, he also look his station on the board, and while 
his charge of tobacco lasted, seemed to be the happiest of mortals. 
When the last puff expiicd he ijuited liis sent, walked down the street, 
paid a visit to a tinman, smoked another pipe, came back, sat down 
again in the tailor's shop, where he found the whole party undistiirhed, 
filled his pipe again, exhausted it, and seemed fairly at a loss to know 
what he was next to do. lie looked up the street, down the street, 
wont out, <*amc buck, stood a few niiiiutes at the door in a state of 
lisdessness, within a degree of petrification, and, at length, resolutely 
disappeared.*—i. t^7J. 

At several places on this side, on being discovered to be an 
ISii^ishman, Mr. Quin was treated with the utmost lespecl. 
^ At Hurgas, he says— 

' As I was mounting my horse, several of my new friends pressed 
their hands on my shoulder in u warm and oven affectionate manner, 
exclamiug in energetic terms, '' England and tlio Sultan nt Stamboul—« 
the Russians In the sea!'’ There was a slight ^Miurra!’’ when wc 
rode oil'; and one of the Turks accompanied me through the streets, 
pressing his band upon my knee,’—i. 27 K 

Tlie beauty of the human form in Turkey, which Mr. Quin 
repeatedly notices, may suggest the extent to which climate 
iiiHuenccs the human form. It is certain that the region which 
now constitutes a great part of Turkey, one of the finest in the 
world, has always been remarkable for the beauty of form of 
its inhabitants. This beauty of form the Turks seem, in some 
degree, to have acquired with the country they conquered. 
Originally the Turks, the blacksmiths of Aloimt Imaus who 
learned; us Gibbon says,' that the same arms which they forged 
for their masters might become in their own hands the in¬ 
struments of freedom and victory,’ were a different breed; and 
the beauty of their Georgian and Circassian slaves, though 
it does iu part, does not altogether account for the trans¬ 
formation. 

Mr. Quin devotes a considerable portion of his second 
volume to the discussion of the question between Rnsaia and 
Turkey, into which it is not necessary to enter in thi.s Article. 
From Constantinople he proceeds to Greece, of which—parti¬ 
cularly the pliysical peculiarities of climate and scenery-»-hG 
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E lves some hasty, but vivid and graphic sketches. Even Childe 
[arold did not convey nearly such vivid impressions (apart 
from poetical and historical associations) of its delightful climate, 
and tlie unrivalled efl'ecl of the combination it possesses of the 
scenery of the sea, and bay, and mountain. Here, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Quin is guilty of a fault which ought to be noticed. 
He enters occasionally into a regular history of the customs of 
ancient Greece, for no other reason discernible than that he 
happens to be travelling in modern Greece. It is very true that 
an educated man, travelling in Greece, will, and must, and 
ought to make frequent allusion to its ancient history, as the 
strongest bond oi sympathy that unites him and all other 
educated men to the country in question. The mere scenery, 
though it equalled or excelled that of Milton’s Eden, woulil 
be a feeble awakener of interest in comparison. But when a 
traveller enters at such length into descriptions of ancient 
manners as is done here on one or two occasions, the reader is 
apt to fancy that he has taken up Anacharsis or Potter. 

Mr. Quin had an interview with Otho, the young king of 
Greece, whose conversation and manner produced a very- 
favourable impression upon him. From Greece he proceeded 
to Corfu, and thence to Trieste, Venice, Rome, and Naples. 
The following character, met with in the packet from Corfu to 
Trieste, is too good to be omitted.— 

* We all soon discovered iliut wc had a character on board, who 
was likely to nffoni us some amusement during our voyage. lie Wiis 
dressed in blue fustian trowsers, a shirt, a black serge cassock, a shovel 
hat, and a very scanty mantle of the same material ns bis cassock, 
scarcely reaching below his shoulders. lie said he was a Frenchman ; 
that he had been educated for the chun-h at the college of Limoges ; 
that he hud received deacon’s orders, lie hod hod aii inspiration, he 
assured us, which bade him perform a pilgrimage to the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, and be had gone as far as Alexandria for that 
pur|to8e; but having been informed at that place by his consul, that 
the plague would be very likely to dispose of him if he went much 
further, he prudently postjioned his pilgrimage, and was now on his 
return to France. His great hat, which had evidently seen much 
service, he wore only on occasions of state; his ordinary head-dress 
was a silk handkerchief tied tightly round his forehead, which rather 
augmented the caricature expression of his round Jolly-looking face. 
He bad his berth forward; but as he really was a well-educatetl man, 
and a most eccentric fellow in every way, we froiuently drew him out, 
whenever he was not inclinetl, though that hapiiened very rarely—to 
exhibit himself for our entertainment.' 

* We sent for the deacon in the evening, and oifcnxl him some 
punch ; but he preferred the unailulteratcU liquor, which soon opened 
all the sources of his eloquence. He informed us that he had a 
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iiiisbion fo ])rcncli to the iieathens, anti favoured us with some of the 
liarungucs by which he had uieditalcd to convert them. They were 
very droll j but he argiic<I that drollery was often more, convincing 
than a homily, and it was his peculiar mission to lau^li the Arabs out 
of their errors.* We asked him in what language he meant to address 
them, as it was possible they niiglit not uiulerstand Vivneh. To 
which he rejdied, with a mystic shrug of the shoulders, tliat wliercvcr 
he went the French language would Tic iustanlly known to every body 
by imjnratiim\ indeed, it was tbe only language now spoken in 
I'arudise, and would soon becotne universal upon carlh !'—ii. 2.00, 

* Ti was agreed amongst the sailors that they hud never made .so 
long niul so disagreeable a passage before from Corfu to "J'ricste, 
thougli they hiul been for some two or tlirec years on that station. 
They, one and all, imputed this misfortune to the jtresciiee of the 
deacon, whom they looked upon as a harbinger of evil, and as such, 
treated him with very little ceremony on all occitsions. Numberless 
were the quarrels which the captain had to compose between this man 
and the sailors i he talked to them in his voluble French, which they 
did not understand, and which for that reason the more provoked them. 
He allowed no rudeness to go unrcqjclled, and even became engaged 
more than once in regular combat for his bed, or his pillow, or liis 
*Vii1g, or his shoes, or something or another of which they attempted 
to de|>nvc him, in order to pick a quarrel with hib reverence. The 
slightest cncourugemcnt on our jiart would have heen accepted by 
them SIS a sulHeient warrant on theirs to throw him into the &ca.* 

' Whatever was the state of tJic weather, the deacon was sure 
to be employed, when nut eating or sleeping, in one or two ways; 
cither he was writing his journal, which 1 observed be per*3evered 
in with great industry, or he was wu-iiiing his only shirt in sea<- 
water, which he then hung on the cordage of the sails to dry. It hO 
liappcned that the said shirt was blanching hi the wind during the late 
gale i and that just at the moment the parroqucic'^ was turn into 
(utters, the shirt was seen like a witeh riding on the element, Jiiled in a 
balloon shape, and borne off to a watery grave. The sailors absolutely 
cheered it on its departure, and exclaimed, that os the deacon was thus 
blown overboard in elligy, we should liavc no more bad wcatlier! The 
sudden lulling of the tempest s:i<i<^fiod them soon after that their 
prediction was verifiod, and they became more, complaisant towards 
the original, who was, however, by no means reconciled to the loss he 
had sustained, and imputed it to their knavery-'—ii. 250. 

On the whole, Mr, Quin*s book is exceedingly valuable, as 
introducing the public to the knowledge of new companions in 
the European struggle for reform ; with such accompaniiueiits of 
amusement and general interest, as are the most effective instru¬ 
ments for giving extension to the information. 


* Perroquet, French, a toi)-galiant sail. 
—£d. 
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Abt. XV.— The Foenu of Wtlliam Dunbar, now ^r*t collected, wUh 
Notes and a Memoir of his Life. By David Laing .—2 vols. 
Edinburgh; Laing and Forbes. London; Pickering. 1834. 

rpHE rude poetry of the early rhymers of Scotland, has lately 
attracted an amount of httention which would have consi¬ 
derably astonished Johnson or Churchill. Labour has been 
bestowed on the subject, which undoubtedly might have been 
on many occasions more profitably spent; but as these enthu¬ 
siastic toils among faded parchments and tattered black-letter 
fragments, have exposed to the light of criticism many things 
which are worthy of being preserved as parts of British litera¬ 
ture, a sketch of what is known concerning the history of Poetry 
in Scotland, previous to the dt^s of Dunbar, may be interest¬ 
ing as preparatory to a notice of his works. 

The Romance of Sir Tristrem, edited by Sir Walter Scott 
in 1804, and attributed by him to Thomas of Erceldoun, is pro¬ 
duced, not only as the earliest Scotch poem, but as the earliest 
original metrical tale in the English language. To prove these 
two positions required some ingenuity; and Sir Walter Sccrtt 
having the honour, not only of his countnr, but of his native 
district at heart, succeeded tolerably well. That a person styled 
alternately Thomas of Erceldoun and Thomas the Rhymer 
existed, and that he was enabled to impress the power of his 
genius on the oral traditions of centuries, is undoubted. Long 
after his fame as a romancer, such as it may have been, was 
extinct, he lived, and in more remote districts still lives, in the 
awe and wonder of his countrymen, as a magician and prophet. 
There is scarcely an event in the Scottish annals, from the 
death of Alexander III. to the Douglas cause, to which his 
Laocoon-like prophecies have not been sorrowfully applied. And 
there is hardly a river, a waterfall, or remarkable rock, which 
is not expected (o add another testimony to his integrity, by 
becoming the object of some fearful infraction of the laws of 
nature. Old ruined buildings have received from him their 
respective destinies, some to be restored to wondrous magnifi* 
cence, and others to bear a fate of equally marvellous darkness. 
But these memorials of the mysterious visitant in Elf-land, are 
fading away too fast for the lovers of Scotch novels; and perhaps 
the last illustrious effect of the powers of ' True Thomas,’ was 
the generous arrangement maae by the youthful Byron, as 
reported by himseff, that he should cross on horseback a 
bridge destined to fall under. ‘ an only son and an only foal,’ 
rather than his comrade. But the nesh-and-blood existence 
of Thomas is more satisfactorily proved by Sir Walter Scott, 
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through the medium of vulgar ohartere; and it is decided that 
he died before the termination of the thirteenth century, at an 
advanced age. The main support of the external evidence 
which gives*the authorship of Sir Tristrem to Thomas of Ercel- 
doun, 18 a passage of Ronert de Bruniie's Introduction to his 
Annals. Robert deprecates the pAictice of composing in 'strange 
Inglis/ and after mentioning divers forms of verse (the nature of 
which cannot be explained without a disputative commentary), 
observes very rationally, that verses are of little use unless they 
are understood by the persons to whom they are addressed, and 
that he has given his own information in a style intelligible to 
' lewed ’ and ' simple ’ men. Then making comments on his 
precursors, he says*- 

* I see in song, in sedgcyng talo 
Of Erceldoune and of Kendale, 

None thaim sayia as thai thaim wroght, 

And in ther saying it semes noglit. 

That may thou here in Sir Tristrem, 

Over gestes it has the stMm, 

Over aU that is or was. 

If men it sayd as made Thomas; 

Bot I here it no man so say. 

That of some copple som is away. 

So lhare fayre saying here bcforne, 

Is tliare travaile ncre forlorne; 

Thai sayd it for pryde and nobleye. 

That non were suilk as they. 

And alle that thai willed overwherc 
Alle that ilke will now forfare. 

Thai sayd it in so quaint Inglis, 

That many wate not what it is,’ &c. 

As farther evidence, a manuscript fragment of a French 
Romance in th^ossession of the late Mr. Douce, mentions 
the story of Sir Tristrem as told by * Thomas' and Gotfried von 
Strasburgh in a German romance on the same subject, and 
quotes '^omas of Brittania,’ who can be no other than the 
aforesaid Thomas of Erceldoun. AU this was clenched by the 
internal evidence of the initiatory lines of the romance.-<• 

' I was at Erceldoune: 

With Thomas soak Y thare ; 

Ther herd Y reae in roune. 

Who Tristrem gat and bare.* 


The Anchinlech MS, from which this romance is copied, is a 
thick vellum volume containing upwards of forty different pieces; 
and unfortunately for antiquaries, the scribe had afforded temp- 

2 K 2 . 
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tatioa to men of taste by illun^nating the capitals, most of 
which are cut out. It was the'fate of the important word 
* Erceldoune ’ to be neatly cut away along with the little picture 
above it, and cavilling critics complained that- Sir Walter 
had no evidence for filling it up. Fortunately however 
for the honour of Scotland, it had been the practice of the 
scribe to write the first line of each separate piece, on the last 
page of the one preceding by way of catchword, and in this 
guise the word * Erceldoune' appears. But in her claim to the 
first British romance, Scotland has not escaped so well in other 
respects. Mr. Price the editor of the last edition of Warlon's 
History of English Poetry, has proved that the Thomas of 
' Brittania’ so complacently identified with the Scotch seer, 
existed at an earlier period, and is quoted as composing in 
Norman French. It was further observed, that if this romance 
of Sir Tristrem were the one commented on by Robert de 
Brunne, its ' Inglis ’ is not a whit more quaint than his own, 
nor can his observation that men cannot repeat it as Thomas 
made it, but * that of some copple som is away,' be easily 
applied to a piece of versification peculiarly melodious atrd- 
tripping even when compared with the productions of a 
later age than that assigned to it. In confirmation of the re¬ 
mark of De Brunne, Sir Walter Scott notes one or two 
instances of lines left out; but the omissions were probably 
owing to some accident which the scribe alone could explain, 
and have certainly by no means added to the facility of reci¬ 
tation, unless the lines so spared were very different from the 
others. 

It was moreover observed, that there are no words of purely 
Scotch origin in Sir Tristrem. In the language there is certainly 
great similarity to that of * Haveloch the Dane,’ and the * Geste 
of King Horne,’ English romances probably contemporary; but 
there were peculiarities connected with the early language of 
Scotland, to be shortly noticed, which render such an argument 
doubtful. It is a more serious objection, that while both 
England and Ireland are alternately the theatres of action in 
the romance, no part of the territory of Scotland is mentioned. 
The events of the thirteenth century showed indeed, that the 
influx of Normans and Saxons from England to a certain 
extent amalgamated the nations, and made many of the higher 
barons look with too much indifference on the yoke of Edward; 
but the apathy must have been greater than is supposed, or else 
the renowned propensity of Scotchmen to celebrate their native 
land must be of modern growth, if a bard could sing of ad.ven- 
tures in different parts or Britain, without contriving to bring 
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in Scotland for a share of the ^loiy. It is true that the subject 
is peculiarly British or Cimbric, and left no room for celebrating 
the contemporary races either of England or Scotland. But the 
love of celebhiting a native district exists independently of any 
descent from the race which may.have inhabited it; moreover, 
the Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde extended far through the 
West of Scotland, bordering closely on Thomas of Erceldoun’s 
own district. Arthur, if he ever existed, performed as gallant 
feats north of the Tweed as elsewhere, and this scene of his 
exertions would not have been forgotten by the Scotch poet 
It is moreover to be observed that all the other poems in the 
Auchinlech MS. are strictly English, and the word' Erceldoune’ 
in the first line of Sir Tristrem contains perhaps the only 
reference to Scotland in the whole. Nor are the terms in 
which the poem commences, by any means indicative of its 
being the pure composition of Thomas. The narrator says he was 
at Erceldoun, that there he met Thomas, who told him a story 
which he intends to tell over again, but by no means promising 
to adhere to the language of the original. The story was a 
celebrated one among the ' sedgers ’ of the period, and found its 
way into most languages in Europe. Thomas of Erceldoun had 
certainly from all accounts his own version of it, and that by no 
means a contemptible one; but it seems very doubtful indeed, 
whether we are now in possession of this treasure. 

Passing over one or two names after whose works a hue-and- 
cry is now going on with some appearance of success, the next 
Scotch poem in order of time, is of a more tangible and authentic 
description. Archdeacon Barbour composed towards the end of 
the 14th century the metrical tale, or rather history, of * The 
Bruce.' The story of long-suffering and hnal triumph 
which this subject embraced, would have rendered such a hook 
popular in Scotland from a far feebler hand than that of Barbour. 
In an imaginative point of view, this work is not so ambitious 
as Sir Tristrem, and probably many would object to its being 
admitted within the pale of poetry. The'‘'narrative as it_ alter¬ 
nately records distress and danger, or victory and exultation, is 
simple, plain, and unadorned, and in many instances has been 
considered, even by the judicious and scrutinizing Lord Hailes, 
as good historical authority. The Archdeacon perhaps rightly 
considered, that a clear narrative of the events of the recovery 
of Scotland, in the language of Scotland, would be a better gift 
to his countrymen, than an imaginative production to gratify 
more exalted tastes, or a history in a dead language to suit more 
1 aned intellects. But his narrative is not without its ornaments. 
A bolduesB of sentiment more rhetorical than strictly poetical. 
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ia frequently expressed, and there is occasionally a burst of 
high independent feeling. As a characteristic specimen, Robert 
the Bruce is made thus to address his host before the Battle of 
Bannockburn.— 

' And quhen It cummys to the fycht. 

Ilk man set hart, will, and mycht. 

To stynt our fayis mckill prid. 

On horss thai will arrayit rid) 

And cum on you in foil gtet hy. 

Mete thaim with speris hardely. 

And think than on the mekill ill. 

That thai and tharis has done ws till; 

And ar in will yeil for to do, 

Giff thai haf mycht to cum thar to. 

And certis, me think weill that ye 
For owt abasing aucht to be 
Worthy, and of gret wassclagis. 

For we haff tlire gret awantagis. 

The first is, that we haf the rycht; 

And for the rycht ay God will fycht. 

The tothcr is, that thai cummyn ar. 

For lyppynning of thair gret powar. 

To sek ws in our awne land; 

And has hroucht her, rycht till our hand, 

Ryciies in to sa gret quantity. 

That the powrest of yow sail be 
Bath rycb, and mychty thar with all, 

Giff that we wyne, os wcill may fulL 
The thrid is, that wc for our lyvis. 

And for our childrc, and for our wywis. 

And for our fredomc, and for our land, 

Ar strenycit in to bataill for to stand. 

And thai, for thair mycht ancrly. 

And for thai lat of ws hcychtly. 

And for thai wald distniy ws all, 

Maiss thaim to fycht: bot yeit may fall. 

That thai sail rew thair baiganyng.' 

Another well known passage begins in the following high 
strain.^— 

' A! fredome is a noble thing! 

Fredome mayss man to haiff liking: 

Fredomc all solace to man gifiia : 

He Icvys at ess that frely Icvys! 

A noble hart may haiff none ess, 

Na cllys nochc that may him pless, 

Gyff fi^ome fhilyhe: for fre liking 
Is yhamyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay boss levyt fre. 

May nocht knaw weiU tbs pro^nM 
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The angyr, na the wrechyt dome. 

That is cowplyt in foulc thyrldome. 
lint gyff he had essayit it. 

Than all perquer be suld it'wyt; 

And suld think fredomc mar to pryss. 

Than all the gold in w&rld that is.’ 

About a centuiy elapsed from the period of the Bruce, before 
the other hero of Scottish history and romance was celebrated 
in the * Wallace’ of blind Harry. Harry was a wandering min¬ 
strel, probably the last of his profession that appealed to a re¬ 
spectable audience ' in bower and hall,’ except the hereditary 
Senachies of the Celts. He appears to have fallen on evil days, 
for during his lifetime an Act was passed against * them that 
makes themselves fooles, bards, and other runners about;’ or¬ 
daining them to have their ears nailed to trees, to be banished, 
and in the spirit of ' the excellent brevity of the old Scotch 
Acts,’ * gif they be funden againe, that they be hangit.’ The 
grandeur of victory and recovered independence, which oma- 
mqpted the theme of Barbour, was wanting to the minstrel, who 
had little to record except a tissue of foreign oppression and 
domestic perfidy. But in the spirit of true minstrel nationality, 
his eye was fixed on the one redeeming object of that re¬ 
markable man, whose footsteps he traced in a course of prowess, 
from the time when as a peaceful citizen his hatred was roused 
by oppression, till he was dragged through the streets of London 
at the tails of horses to the gibbet, and the quarters of his body 
sent to ornament his country. But in the acts of this private 
man, there was a higher subject for the soul of popular poetry, 
than in those of the other hero, who however much he suffered 
and achieved, struggled only for a crown. Almost every country 
fated to combat with powerful neighbours, has had at some period 
of its history a popular leader, wliose character has so strongly 
incorporated itself with the feelings of his countrymen, that all 
of gOM and great which the mind can devise is collected in the 
ideal character, and it becomes impossible for the historian to 
reach the unadorned truth. Such is the case with Wallace, and 
it is to be regretted that little is authentically known of one who 
was certainly master of many gi-eat and noble qualities. Viewed 
by his countrymen in such a light, his character did not require 
to their eyes the aid of poetic colouring, and it has been remarked 
as a subject on which most poets have failed. Harry’s method 
of ornamenting it, was the more substantial one of simple exagge¬ 
ration. The hero is represented much in the giant-killing vein, 
as peregrinating the country with the perpetual pow’er of killing 
all soutliems, a gigaotio and powerful man wto for want of a 
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better instrument, can slay bis enemy with the rafter of a house. 
If not so much of a fine gentleman as his later biographer 
Miss Porter has represented him, he is much more of the 
dashing hero. 'The poem,’ observes the shfewd Bishop 
Nicholson, * which goes commonly about in old Scotch rhime, 
describes him like a true knight-errant, cleaving his foes 
generally (through brawn and bane) down to the shoulders, and 
never striking on less than an arm or a leg.’ 

i\mong other poets who existed in the period intervening 
between these two, Andrew Wyntoun, Prior of St. Serfs Isle 
in Lochlevin, wrote a ponderous ‘ cronikil of Scotland ’ in nine 
books; the number of chapters in each, ranging from twenty to 
eighty. He is an exceedingly distinct and clear writer, gene¬ 
rally putting the year and d^ay of the month in verse, and quite 
as explicit on the matters which preceded the birth of Christ, as 
in those which followed. Like Keating and Geoffry of Monmouth 
however, his minuteness has not saved him from the attacks 
of scrupulous critics, who have rejected many of the glories 
with which he has surrounded the feats of Scottish kings, on (be 
bare ground that the kings themselves never existed. 

He has a delicate way of telling such occurrences in other 
parts of the world, as might be supposed to influence afiairs in 
Scotland ; as 'of maniiys first creatioune, ' of the slauchter of 
Abelle,’ ' of the arke of Noe and of the spate ’ [deluge], treat¬ 
ing ' Dewcalyonys Flude,’ as a separate subject. He tells 
' how Ynde and other landis lyis,’ ‘ of the women Amazones,' and 
'of the assege of Troye.’ IIis method of narrating, in its prolix 
accuracy, bears perhaps more resemblance to the style of the 
Statutes at Large, than of any other work in elegant literature. 
Yet in his pictures of the happiness of a peaceful country, there 
is a sort of calmness and content, which if not poetry, is some¬ 
thing nearly allied to it; and in his descriptions of action there 
is often a considerable degree of spirit and vigour. Thus in a 
conflict between the Sheriff of Angus and some Highlanders, he 
says of Sir David Lindsay (not the poet),— 

Throw the body he strak a man 
Wyth his spere doun to the ctde: 

That man hold fast his awyn swerd 
I ntil his neve, and wp thrawand 
He pressit hym, noucht ogayne standund 
That he wes pressit to the erde. 

And, with a swake thane of his swerd. 

Throw the sterup lether, and the butc 
Tbrc ply or four, abune the flite. 

He stisdk the l^ndesay to the bane; 
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That man na straike gave but that ane ; 

For thare be deit.' * 

Before noticing that distinct class of poets to which Dun¬ 
bar belongs; it may be well to givh some further attentio n to 
the curious question regarding the ladguage used by the early 
Scotch poets. It will be observed that this language, how¬ 
ever antiquated, possesses few of the peculiarities of the 
Scotch; and indeed to an Englishman, especiall}^ if lie is 
acquainted with early English poetry, it is much more intelligible 
than that of the later poets of Scotland. To one who has not 
carried his reading so far back as Gower or Chaucer, the ancient 
Scotch poetry may perhaps assume a very strange aspect; but 
it is to be observed ^ converso, that almost every discovery of 
an English poem of the fourteenth century, adds to the stock of 
words which are common to the Scotch of the present day and 
the English of that period; while a Scotchman is well known 
to have a great advantage in the reading of early English poetry. 
It would appear that till about the middle of the fourteenth 
(^ntury, the languages were nearly common. Warton divides 
ue Saxon into three periods, of which the second is the 
Danish Saxon, and the third the Norman. Similar opportunities 
of impregnation with the Danish, were possessed by the English 
and the Scotch ; and accordingly great part of the latter language 
is traced to this source. With the Norman however, it 
seems never to have been so much commingled. The spe¬ 
cimens of poetry given by Hicks and Warton containing a 
satire on the luxury of the monks, and the Life of St. Margaret 


* The followinir passajre in the Lord of the Isles, will show how closely 
Sir Walter Scott followed the spirit of early British poetry in its better 

E arts. In his works there occur many instances of his having coloured 
is descriptions from the older poets, but perhaps none in wluch he has 
committed so close an imitation as in the foilomu^, 

* Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce Lord, 

Wlto pressed the chose with gory sword 
He rode with spear in rest. 

And through his bloody tartans bor’d. 

And through his gallant breast. 

Nail’d to the earth, the luoimtaineer 
Yet writh'd him up against the spear 
And swung his broadsword round. 

—Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way. 

Beneath that blow's tremendous sway. 

The blood gush'd from the wound; 

And the grim Lord of Golonsay 
Hath turn'd him on the grouid. 

And laugh'd in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid.' 
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supposed to be as ancient as the twelfth century, are in language 
much resembling that of Barbour and Wyntoun; a little more 
antiquated in the spelling. The Geste of King Home, which 
Percy dated at about a century after the Conquest; and which 
Mr. Price without stating* his reasons conceives long anterior to 
it, bears a still greater resemblance. In 1828, me poem of 
Hayeloch the Dane, known to Camden and regretted by Ritson 
as lost, was edited by Sir Frederick Madden, to gratify the 
luxurious exclusiveness of the Roxburgh club. This is coseyal 
with Sir Tristrem, and rivals King Horne in the fame of being 
the earliest English romance. It is translated from the French; 
but the subject being strictly English, the original is with much 
reason supposed to have been composed in the court language 
of an Anglo-Norman minstrel, while a translation was prepared 
for Robert de Brunne’s friends the * lewed men.’ In this poem 
the resemblance to the early language of Scotland is remarkable. 
It has been assigned as the cause of this similarity, that the 
numerous Saxons who resorted to Scotland previously to and at 
the Conquest, diffused their language through the country^ 
and Sir Walter Scott ingeniously maintained, that after the 
Norman invasion, the Saxon language being in England 
confined to the lower classes while in Scotland it became the 
language of the court, might be composed with greater parity 
by the hards of the latter country, than of the former; but Mr. 
Price and others will not be convinced that English was at 
any time more purely spoken in Scotland than at home. 

Another subject of much mystery is involved in this question. 
The Eastern portion of Scotland, was anciently occupied by the 
people called Piets. These were in the middle of the ninth 
century united with the Scots or Dalriads who had previously 
come over from Ireland and settled in the Western and more 
mountainous part of the country, and arc generally understood 
to have been the ancestors of the present Ilighlandrers. It was' 
always believed until the days of Pinkerton, that these Scots 
had conquered the Piets and brought them under the dominion 
of their king Kenneth ; but that writer maintained that the 
reverse was the case, because the fact depended only on the 
authority of Celtic chroniclers, who always told what was directly 
contrary to the truth. The question whether these same 
Piets were of Celtic or Teutonic origin, has given birth to 
much discussion and learned writing. The field of discussion was 
a pretty fair one, for there were very few facts, and those of a 
very pliant nature, to interrupt the opposing amuments. Bede 
indeed clearly states that the Piets came from Sieythia, but his 

authority is not much relied on, and among the later Roman 
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writers little ocean to illuminate the subject, excepta few oracular 
sentences, chiefly among the Panegyrists; and as theserespoctable 
authors had about as much knowledge of the different races 
of North Britain, as the writers of the Minerva Press may 
be supposed to have of the tribes'of American Indians, 
the matter was very little cleared by their interposition. 
Notwithstanding such impediments in the way of a distinct 
history of the Piets, Mr. Pinkerton found their ancestors, in a 
small island of the name of Peuk5 at the mouth of the Danube, 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy ; thence he conducted them 
towards the Baltic, found them forming themselves into the 
kingdom of Vikia, and finally landed them in Scotland. Mr. 
George Chalmers, in a ponderous volume, as clearly proved that 
the Piets were Celts, and in corroboration showed that the 
names of their kings were of Celtic origin. But Dr. Jamieson 
in his Scotch Etymological Dictionary (a learned and useful 
work) showed that they might with equal hope of success 
be referred to a Gothic origin. The question is still open to 
c^troversy, and though Pinkerton is no longer alive to chai^ 
with ‘ gross and contemptible ignorance, and conceited assur¬ 
ance,’ or Ritson to accuse of * mendacious and dishonest 
assertions,* it would hardly be safe to risk an opinion on the 
matter. Still it may be observed, that those who philologically 
try to show that the Piets were Teutones, do so in reference to 
the state of the present language of Scotland; and the migration 
of the English Saxons seems as yet the best supported reason 
for the similarity of the old Scotch poetry to that of England. 
There are, however, peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
which have found their way into the works of Gower and 
Chancer, but not into those of the early Scotch poets. The en 
as a termination, for instance, and the y or corruption of the 
Saxon preposition ge, seldom if ever occur in Barbour or 
Wyntoun. It is remarkable however that they are not frequently 
met with, in some of the very earliest English romances. 

A divergence from the standard of similarity, which was 
observed as existing at a very early period between the 
languages of the two nations, was gradually made by each. 
Chaucer has generally home the reputation of corrupting the 
English language with gallicisms; and his habit of terminating 
a sentence or idea with the first couplet of a rhyme, and carrying 
a new one to the second, is supposed indicative of his having 
taken his model from the Frencn. He was not alone, however, 
in the conspiracy. -In the curious poem of * William and the 
Wer-Wolf, ’ printed in 1832 in the costliest manner of the- 
Boxburgh cltto, and aaewtained tQ be written in 1350, there aie* 
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many galliciamsy which serve to make the laneuage very distinct 
from that of * Haveloch the Daneand the editor Sir Frederick 
Madden is of opinion that these exonerate Chaucer, who was a 
young man at the time the romance was written, from the 
charge of commencing the corruption of his native tongue. 
The language of the poets of Scotland, at a somewhat later 
date, merged in the contrary direction, into what is termed 
broad Scotch. Of Chaucer and Barbour, who were con¬ 
temporary, the latter is perhaps the more easily read; while 
Douglas who wrote about a century and a half later, and 
Lindsay and Maitland who flourished in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Mary, often use a dialect which may be quite 
unintelligible to one pretty well acquainted with old English 
poetry. 

It remains that some notice should be taken of a class of Scotch 
poets much distinguished in their genius, and the nature of 
their eflbrts, from the rude chroniclers already mentioned. 
There might be some question indeed as to the propriety 
of classing the latter under the term poets at all. Each had 
his narrative of fact, or pleasing fable to tell, and he told 
it in measured lines, and in rhyme. The imagination or 
feelings of the author too, diversified the series of incidents 
with spirited description or strains of sentiment; but these 
seldom went beyond the limits admitted to a writer of prose, 
and it seems not to have odburred to the authors, that they had 
to confine themselves at all times within the sphere of the 
poet, and instead of giving their information sometimes with the 
gravity of the conveyancer, and at others with more animation 
as suited their mood, to keep up a continued appeal to 
the imagination or passions. The class of poets of which 
Dunbar stands undoubtedly at the head, took up poetry as an 
art per te; on the various methods of succeeding in which, they 
bestowed their whole powers, making nature ^eir study, and 
employing their art in those portions of it which their observa-' 
tion told them were materials for the poet. Criticism was 
probably at that time little studied in Scotland; and thence, if 
the poets of the period were unable from examples of the 
failure or success of other authors carefully to prune the 
produce of their intellectual labours, they had no collection of 
established mannerisms which restrained them to particular 
systems of thought, but were sent to the garden of nature, 
undirected, thence to chuse such flowers as best suited their 
incKnations. Hence in the productions of these poets, 
there is an unrestrained luxuriance of ideas connected with 

natural objects. The singing of birds, running waters, hills. 
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and green treesj are their perpetual subjects of contemplation; 
and though the different aspects of these are noted and com¬ 
mented on to an extent which refined criticism may condemn, 
the reader feels a reflection of the feelings enjoyed in the 
observation of the objects themselves, which however long 
they may be indulged in. are ‘not apt to tire or clog the 
appetite. It happened that the first of these poets was 
a monarch,—King James I. His early education in England, 
whither he had oeen taken captive in 1405 at the ara of 
thirteen, probably tended to refine his taste; and his soTitaiy 
captivity at Windsor, however it in other respects affected his 
mind, may not have been unconducive to the developement of 
poetic feeling. His ‘ King's Quair,* in which he describes his 
imprisonment, and the circunfltances under which he fell in 
love with Lady Jane Beaufort whom he afterwards married, 
as he saw her walking in the garden, is in every respect a 
beautiful poem, and full of the luxurious observation of nature 
above alluded to. Two vei^ different poems, called * Peblis at 
the Play,’ and ’ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ are attributed 
to*him, on no better authority than because a MS. of a century 
later, mentions him as the author of the latter, and John Major, 
a chronicler who wrote at the commencement of the 16th 
century, quotes the initiatory words of a poem written by King 
James, which are identical with the commencement of' Peblis at 
the Play’. Good judges, however, have justly attributed these 
poems to a later period; and they are not like what would 
come from the hand of a King. They are in the very strongest 
of broad Scotch, full of the most expressive terms which that 
language contains, vividly descriptive of, and showing a familiar 
acquaintance with, the habits or the common people, and pro¬ 
fessing sometimes no great respect for authorities. On the 
whole it would be as easy to suppose George IV. the author of 
Tam O'Shanter, as the fastidious James the writer of these bold 
and vigorous satires. Thomas Heniyson, who in many respects 
imitated Chaucer, and continued his Troilus and Creseide, 
and also wrote some original pastorals of great beauty, ought 
not to be passed over. 

Several collectors of early poems have published those of 
Dunbar separately; but they have now been for the first time 
arranged in one work, in which the poet has been fortunate in 
falling into the hands of a tasteful and diligent editor, who has 
spared no pains in adding to the illustrations which Hailes and 
Pinkerton had previously collected on the subject. Mr. 
Laing's researches, however, have not enabled him to discover 
many facts relating to the poor poet, who was too little ooa- 
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neoted with the bloodshed and intrigues of the period to find a 
nitch in its history. It appears that he was horn in Lothian, 
in the middle of the 16th century, and was sent to the University 
of St. Andrew’s in 1476. * From that period to the year 1^9, 
nothing is known of hinr, except that from his own account he 
entered the order of St. Francis, and became an itinerant Friar, 
a profession on which, as compared with the comforts of the 
Establishment, he looked with very little respect. In one of 
his poems, he relates that a fiend in the likeness of St. Francis 
applied before him in a dream, with a Friar'’s habit, which he 
requested him to put on. He casta it away with some indignation, 
stating that he had had quite enough of it before, although he 
made nis wandering life as jolly a one as he could. He gives 
substantial reasons for preferrinf the robe of a Bishop.-^- 

' In haly legendis haif I hard allevin, 

Ma sanctis of bischoppis, nor freiris, be sic sevin; 

Off full few freiris that hos bene sanctis I reid; 

Quhairfoir bring to me ane bisekhoppis weid, 

Gife evir thou wald my saule yeid unto hevin.’ 

It would be pleasing if all aspirants to the mitre, would 
speak with the same plainness. Dunhar became early 
attached to the Court, as one of the regular caterers for its mis¬ 
cellaneous amusements; and there, near the person of royalty, he 
maintained an unceasing outcry for preferment in the Church, 
couched iu such modest language as the above. In the year 
1600 he received a pension of ten pounds (about 3/. in English 
money), to be paid until he should receive a benefice of the value 
of AOl. yearly. His pension was afterwards increased to 20/., 
and in 1610 to 80/., to be paid until he should receive a benefice 
of 100/. The object of his ambition, however, he never achieved. 
Some have attributed his disappointment to the too open dis¬ 
soluteness of his manners and conversation, which might have 
even shocked the Establishment of that period; but Mr. Laing is 
inclined to refer it to the more creditable cause, that the King 
wished to keep so excellent a companion near his person. His 
Majesty’s firm resistance to the importunities with which the 
bard continually assailed him, must have been truly mag¬ 
nanimous. 

• That his continuous and importunate solicitations were attended 
with little or no advantage, might be inferred firom their number and 
diveirsifled character; but this supposition is discountenanced by the 
knowledge which we possess of the regular payment of his annual 
pension. It is somewhat amusing, however, to consider with what 
ingenuity and addiess he varies his petitions. In general he aeema to 
found Ida chief claim for preferment on fonner services which he had 
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rendered, his youth having been spent in the King’s emplovment,. while 
he intimates that his wants would be easily satisfied. 6ut whether 
in the form of a satirical or pathetic appeal to the King, or simply as a 
congratulation on the new year, or whether under some humorous 
personation hS brought forward his request, still the burden of Dunbar’s 
song was a Benefice! Again, at times he breaks out in a more vehe¬ 
ment tone, and uses the language of remonstrance on observing 
Benefices given to persons who had already enjoyed several others. He 
asks the King, whether it is more charity to give drink to him who 
stands in great need of it, or to fill * a full man till he burst,’ while his 
companion, who is as deserving as he to drink wine, is allowed to die 
of thirst. His virtuous indignation is still more excited on beholding 
the great abuses which prevailed at court, and on contrasting his own 
small reward with the liberal encouragement bestowed on needy 
adventurers and impostors, he is ^ed, but with no undue degree of 
vanity, to predict the endurance of his own works.’ 

* But the most singular instance of all his supplications is perhaps 
that, in which he represents himself under the character of a worn-out 
steed, or an old grey horse, which deserved to be turned out to pasture, 
and to have shelter provided during the winter season. Attached to this 
p^m, is the following reply to the petition, in the form of a mandate 
addressed to the Treasurer by His Majesty; but whether the words were 
actually written by the King himself, or added in his name by Dunbar, 
as an ingenious mode of enforcing his request, the reader must be left 
to his own conjecture. In modern orthography the lines are:— 

After our writings, Treasurer, 

Take in this grey horse Olu Dukbar, 

Who in my aucht, with service true, 

Is lyart, changed is his hue; 

Gar house him now against this Yule, 

And busk him like a Bishop’s mule *. 

For, with my hand I have indost 

To pay whate’er his trappings cost.’—(Memoir, 34-6.) 

Dunbar baa been maintained (by his own countrymen chie6y) 
to be in many things the rival, if not the superior of Chaucer; 
in pathos however, he is far inferior, nor did he venture on the 
field of beautifully constructed narrative, peculiar to the father 
of English poetry. His powers, nevertheless, were extensive and 
various. He was an accomplished and bitter satirist, and 
acquired the refined art of wounding under the mask of condolence 
and sympathy, not much practised in Britain till the dajm of 
Thomas Nash. In attacking rivals, or those servants of the 
court who extended to the petitioning poet the insolence of 
office, anger and bitterness sometimes make him forget his more 
refined weapons, and transform him into the ferocious assailant. 
It is curious to remark, that the butt of less refined wits in later 
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days, the tailors, have not escaped his notice. Warton observes, 
that the genius of Dunbar is of * a moral and didactic cast, 
and his power of painting in a vivid and striking manner the 
infirmities of human nature, is exhibited in his " Dance of the 
sevin deidly Synnis.” The Dance of Sins is a sort of mask in 
hell, in presence of Mahound or the devil.^ 

* Lat t£, quoth be, now quha begynnis ? 

With that the fowll Sevin Deidiy Synnis 

Begowth to leip at anis. 

And first of all in dance wes Pryd, 

With hair wyld bak, and bonet on syd, 

Lyk to mak vaiatie wanis; 

And round abowt him, as a quheill, 

Hank all in rumpill^to the heill 
His kethat for the nanis: 

Mony prowd tnimpour with him trippit, 

Throw skaldand fvre, ay as thay skippit 
They gymd with hyddouss granis/ (I. fiO.) 

It is impossible not to see in these lines the spirit of Tam' 
o’ Shanter. But some of the images in this production are 'far 
too loathsome and })hysically disgusting for poetry; and indeed in 
the various productions of this sometimes very ele^nt poet, there 
are occasional remarks and allusions, which give startling hints 
of the sort of morality and manners encouraged at the period. Nor 
is the immorality of Dunbar so much the subject of mere 
literary ornament or colouring, as that of Chaucer. It appears 
to be deeply rooted in society, and when connected with some 
scenes in Sir David Lindsay’s plays, as they were acted in 
presence of the Court, might excite wonder at the effrontery of 
those heralds, who could carry a Scottish genealogy through such 
a period. Perhaps the most complete and beautinil of Dunbar’s 
poems is that of ' The Thrissill and the Hois,’ written to cele- 
orate'the marriage of James IV. with Margaret of England in 
1503; but as it has been frequently quoted, a stanza or two of 
one of his minor works may be more acceptable as a specimen 
of his style. *The Merle and the Nychtingaill * thus com¬ 
mences.— 

* In May, as that Aurora did up spring, 

With cristall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 

I hard a Merle, with mirry notis, sing 
A sang of luve, with voce rycht coufortable, 

Agane the Orient bemis amiable, 

Upone a blissful brenche of lawryr grene; 

This was fair sentens sueit and delectahle, 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene.” 
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Undir this brench ran down a revir bricht, 

Of balmy liquour, cristallyne of hew, 

Agane the hevinly aisure skyia licht; 

. Quhair did, upone the tothir ayd, persew 
A Nycbtingaill, with auggurit notis new, 

Quhoia angell federis as the pacok schone : 
This wes bir song, and of a scnteiis trew, 

“ AH lure is lost, bot upone God allonc." 

With notis glaid, and glorious armony, 

This joyfull Merle so salust scho the day, 

Quhill rong the woddis of hir melody. 

Saying, Awalk, ye Luvaris of this May: 

Lo fresche Flora hes flurest every spray. 

As nature hes hir tdhcht, the noble Qucne, 

The feild bene clothit in a new array: 

A lusty lyfe in Luvis service bene. 

Nevir swetar noys wes hard with levand man, 

Na maid this mirry gentill Nychtingaill, 

Hir sound went with the revir as it ran 
Out throw the freshe and flureist lusty vaill; 

O Merle! quoth scho, O fulc! stynt of thy taill. 
For in thy song gud sentens is thair none, 

For boith is tynt, the tyme and the tiavaill 
Of every luve, bot upone God aIlone.’'>-1.216-7. 


Abt. XVI,-—TAc Evils of the House of Lords. By J. A. Roebuck, 

M.P.—London; Longley. 1836. 

^HE Lor4B have done their best daring the past session to 
ripen the public mind for the question, Ilow shall the Lords 
be reformed ? The subject has not been prepared by previous 
discyssipn; and, but for the quickening of ' the crisis’ by the 
proceedings of the Lords, there are few who would not have 
willingly postponed the solution of the problem. There is a 
principle in nature that provides for the ripening of evil, as 
well as of good ; and, after all care has been bestowed upon 
the alleviation of the worst when its time shall have come, it 
is ^nerally best to wait that time. The Lords have ripened 
their own mischief. They have obtruded their deficiencies 
on public opinion, and the judgment of the public is upon them 
by their own determination. 

Well-meaning persons have planned sundry schemes of 
amelioration, or of mitigation, according as they viewed the 
characteristic nature of the hereditary body. The creation of 
VOL. 3CX11I. — Wtttmh^er Review, 2 l 
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new Peers might once have been competent to meet the case f 
for like a trimming applied to a yeasei in time, it might have 
prevented the rush of the cargo to one side, which has subse¬ 
quently taken place. But' that opportunity, the cruel tender¬ 
ness of Earl Grey for' hid Order * has thrown away. If he had 
exerted the constitutional power of the Crown, to balance the 
Tory garrison which had neen collecting for fifty years in the 
House of Lords as a last resource, as a poire contre la soif, things 
might never have come to the present dilemma. But what is 
undone, is undone; and here we are. 

But how, it will be said, shall the opportunity of making any 
alteration, be obtained ? Will the Lores consent to reform mem- 
selves ? This is indeed the difficulty, but it is one which will 
be overcome, if the Lords sho# themselves unbearable. The 
people will be compelled first to give hints, then to show more 
uneasiness, and the Lords will always have the good sense and 
tact to take warning in time, however unpleasant concession 
may be in itself; as they notably evinced in the case of the 
Keform Bill. The Lords will not yield, till they see reason 
sufficient to make the Lord yield; —till P the power is to fF* 
the weight, in that proportion which makes an equilibrium and 
a little more; and then they will yield, like all things else in 
nature, to the necessity of the rule. In the mean time the 
interesting question is, whether they will resolutely bring them¬ 
selves to that case ; for if the boiler is to burst, it is them¬ 
selves that must create the pressure, and load the valve. 

That there are, or may be, means of effectual coercion is 
easily shown. It is known that the Commons hold the purse. 
And though the imbecillity which dares the Commons to stop 
the Supplies, by threatening to charge them with the miscffiiu 
that might follow upon resistance, — like a naughty little 
boy that threatens his Mamma with kicking in ner china 
closet,—may do for jutle milieu feebleness, it would not for 
an hour restrain a courageous Minister backed by a House 
commissioned by an irritated people. The Commons have a 
power, which whenever they chuse to exert it, not only eannot 
oe resisted, but cannot be opposed. The evils of na]f-pay 
officers running about without Balaries,—and fundholders unable 
to pay their weekly bills for want of their dividenda,—will never 
be experienced, because nobody will wait to try. It has occurred 
to most people, to see an animal break its chain, and then stand 
still, in the unconsciousnes that it is loose. An imaginaiy 
bond of this nature, Is all that at any time hinders a willjng 
House of Commons from atoppiqg Uie Supplies. It is astonishing 
how long men will go on, Uke John Bunyan's unfortongti 
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binoes. haTing * the key called Promise ’ in their pocket, hefore 
th^ bethink themselres of putting it to nse. 

These are extreme movements; but the extremity of the 
occasion, ifSt arises, will justify alike extremity. When wisdom 
and moderation are found fruitiess, and folly stops the way of 
all good, there must needs be strong measures. The Tories 
have given Uie people a teaching of ways strong enough. A 
vise man looks to the end of his actions, and slops at the 
beginning of the wrong path. The ultimate result is put up 
in the face of the Lords, not to frighten them, but to show 
them where they are going. There is no one, perhaps, 
desirous to drive them there; but if they are bent on their 
bad purposes, it is as well that they should know the chance 
of their coming back again in a condition worse than their 
first. 

The existence of the House of Lords as a separate branch of 
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tm it is necessary there should be a body of a contrary senti¬ 
ment to keep it in the right line. 

2nd. By Blackstone, that there should be a nobility of 
rank and title, as a stimulus to the exertion of all the individual 
members of the body politic; and that such body ought, for fear 
it should become mingled up, and lost sight of, in the 
mass of the vulgar, to have a separate legislative and deliberative 
character. 

3rd. By Lord Brougham, that there should be a second 
chamber to correct the errors of the first. 

Recent experience has shown the weakness of De Lolme’s 
principle, or tne antagonistic one. The check, the moment it is 
applied, becomes checkmate; and either one branch of the Legis¬ 
lature is nullified, or a row follows and then the refractory 
body acquiesces. It is a check like laying beams of timber 
across the road to check the descent of a carriage; a checking 
that is to be effected with the greatest possible quantity of 
Collision and turmoil, and not with the least. 

Bladcstone’s notion is a very jumping one. Because it is 
fitting to make a man a colonel, it is not therefore fitting that 
he should be a legislator. But the learned Judge has, in 
another part of his book, ascribed to the House of Lords 
the inherent possession of piety, wisdom, honour; and on 
tile score of these excellent properties, he lauds it roagniloquently. 
If the qualities do in venty exist, all that the learned Judge 
Would infer may be coneedea; but if the fruits ascribed are also 
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wanting, and the House of Lords is not the excellent thing it 
is maintained to be, men must seek for other reasons for the 
continuance lof the same. 

One cause of the continuance, for so long time, of the Lords 
in the people’s favour, has been the supposed balance of our 
mixed constitution. There is something pretty in the idea of the 
triple bond of union,—that it must be always two to one, in 
favour of good, and against mischief; that if the King went wrong, 
the Lords and the Commons must be both on the same side; and 
so if the Lords went wrong, the King and Commons would go 
together; or if the Commons went wrong, the King and Loras 
would take to the other scale, and sway it till the balance 
became even. It seems never to have occurred to these theorists, 
that two of these parties might be in the wrong together, 
or what for the nation’s peace would be the same thing, 
the people might differ and predominate by greater force of 
numbers, or wealth, or strength; and so the result be no 
balance at all. It is in vain to talk of balances, unless the 
cj^uantities be even. When the King gave up his revenues 
for a fixed salary, he lost even the shadow of indfependence, and 
became a stipendiary of the people. When the principle of 
election was established, and that of nomination destroyed, the 
predominance of the Lords was gone, and the House of 
Commons absorbed that both of the Crown and the Lords. 
Nor should it be said that this state of things was brought about 
by any set of men; the feeling of the people was too strong for 
them. Had they not yielded, the struggle would have con¬ 
tinued, and the end would have been as terrible as the conflict 
had been vigorous. 

Such views as those of De Lolme and Blackstone have been 
latterly abandoned for the ground of the necessity of having a 

A great deal has been said in favour of a second chamber, 
as furnishing the opportunity and the means of mending the 
blunders which may arise through the haste, or the ignorance, 
or perversity of purpose, of the first; and then by a not unusual 
trick of rhetorical artifice, the assent to the aesirableness of 
the object, has been, by slight of tongue, at once assumed to 
be proof of the aptness of the suggested means. That there 
should be security against the mischiefs complained of, no 
one denies ; but has the House of Lords hitherto proved itself 
to be such security, or is it likely to do so hereafter : The single 
intelligible utility of a Second Chamber, is that since a First 
Chamber elected by the people for short periods (without which 
the First Chamber is itself incompetent for its professed 
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purposes), must from its composition be a transcript, to a great 
extent, of the feelings of the people for the time being,—and 
since the feelings of the people for the time b^ing may not 
always be;, the right ones,—it may be useful to check the 
proceedings of the First Chamber, by those of another Chamber 
which shall represent the feehngs of the people spread over a 
greater extent of time. Hence the great distinction between the 
two Chambers, on the grounds of common sense and sound reason, 
would be that the members of one should be elected for rather 
short terms, and the other for rather long; and for carrying 
out the principle proposed, it would be further necessary that 
the Second Chamber should never be dissolved, but the elections 
take place in succession, as the old members arrived 
individually at their appointed term. There might be some 
difficulty about setting such a system in motion; but it might 
apparently be accomplished with sufficient exactness, by dividing 
the first elections by lot into divisions of one, two, three. Sec. 
years, and so on to the greatest number that are ultimately to 
compose the term; the elected for the shorter periods to go out 
%t the expiration of the period, but all elections after the first, to 
be for the entire term. The jumble created by deaths and 
resignations, would soon cause this to be as perfect a system of 
continuous and incessant succession, as if the succession depended 
upon deaths. This, without at present debating the length of the 
term, would be the beau id6al of a Second Chamber for use. 
Such a Chamber might correct errors; but has the House of 
Lords been efiective in that way ? Let the statute-book speak 
to the efficiency of their efforts. There it is, with all its hideous 
heap of verbiage and confusion, and absence and contradiction of 
principle. It is true that the House of Lords coming afterwards 
has occasionally mended, as who may not, what has been done 
elsewhere; but it has seldom enlarged or purified the principle 
of any measure. Admit the uses of a Second Chamber, and 
then freely discuss the question whether this, or any other 
proposed body, is likely to accomplish them. If by anv means, 
the two Chambers could be brought to be actuated by the 
same spirit, with a difference like that of old and young 
heads only;—the energy of the one checked merely, or 
moderated, but not resisted by the other;—then the second 
chamber might be what its friends picture it to their fancies. 
And this would indeed be (if it were possible) the best way to 
settle a problem that promises to engage more angry and 
earnest attention than can conduce to toe peace or the safety 
of toe state. The Peers, on the one hand, have it in their 
power to show that toey are compatible with a progressive 
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government. On tbe other hand, it will be for the people to 
think of the inconveniencea which may be forced upon them by 
the self-will of the aristocratic body. 

The great difficulty in the way of a reform of the House uf 
Lords, will be found to consist in the sdection of ^ appro¬ 
priate constituency. If there ib to be a second Chamber, t^ 
first principle of its existence must be a correspondenoe in 
political feeling with tbe other Chamber, within the limits of the 
differences for the sake of which the second Chamber exists. 
It is absurd to suppose that the House of Commons, r^resent- 
ing millions both in numbers and property, should acquiesce in 
the judgments of the few, representing at best hundreds-of- 
thousaiids only, and their property and exclusive interests. 
That all tbe subjects of the realm should be equal before die 
law, is the first rule of a free state: for whenever there is an ex¬ 
cluded class, the people will not long remain free. Even in 
America, where the privileged are the majority, freedom is in 
jeopardy; the jealousy of the exclusives forces them to acts 
of coercion and tyranny, and these again force the oppressed to 
resistance, and then follow other acts of tyranny, until at laft 
the habitual prosecution of despotic measures has destroyed tbe 
spirit of independence in the people, and made them only a 
larger aristocracy. But when the exclusives are tbe few, tfaieK 
cannot be freedom; for the privileges of the exclusives must be 
purchased by corruption. Of this sort was the political power 
that subsisted in this country previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill. That being destroyed by the measure which 
ensured a majority in the House of Commons to the true repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, no room for compromise was left; and 
the ingredients of the Constitution became antagonist. The 
problem is now, how they shall be reconciled. When men of 
the world are at issue, they have commonly sense enon^ 
to discover when resistance is useless; and making a merit of 
necessity, they yield in time, or foreseeing the mid, make what 
terms can be had most favourable for their own purpese. A 
fair-dealing and courteons bearing disanna their more powerful 
opponents, and they gain a hundred-fold bv their poliqr. it is 
not with men of this class, that the people havo now to treat. 
Hence the question arises, how they can be neutralized. It has 
been propoMd that this should be accomplished by the two tot 
rules of arithmetic,—by addition, and by subtraotioDj—by to 
addition of so many new peers, created for life, as with the au^ 
traction of all the bishops, would be eufiioient to rive the pre¬ 
dominance to liberal sentiments in the ilense.- Kit thia Is in 
truth but a cobbling matbod. It imeuda by laalhMig a palob i 
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and one which will only ser?e iti purpose for a time. This is 
the worst scheme of policy, especially in constitutional matters; 
and for this reason, among many others, that it may be adopted 
by the enemy in his tuni, and so the same work m^ require to 
be done a second time, or even again'and again. Besides it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that the new blood thus thrown 
into the peeran would soon acquire an affinity to the old. It 
may be said, that the process of decay will come through the 
constant application of severe remedies, and the peers be at last 
dissolved as a body. But that would be a sorry method of 
cure; it would be too slow, end might give occasion to many 
troubles, which might be spared if a bolder scheme were resorted 
to, a scheme not dependent entirely on shifts and expedients, but 
one which, being based on principle, might reconcile itself to all 
the accidents of fortune. The ancient recollections—the tradi~ 
fibfis, as the French would call them—in the public mind in 
fovour of the body are enfeebled ; end whether this be the result 
of (heir own misconduct, or of a change in the state of enlighten¬ 
ment or feeling among the people, is of little practical moment. 
The peers have not that hold upon public opinion, which will 
make the public think it reasonable to go without their expected 
good, because 170 Individuals object to it. In the case of the 
House of Commons, the circumstances are quite different; the 
members are, in the main, the choice of the public; the public 
therefore see some reason, why they should submit to the deci¬ 
sions of their own flesh and blood. The turmoil of an election, 
is the struggle which gets up a species of vo^u or natural 
affection between the onspring and its parent. The House of 
Lords lacks this; they are ttrret Jilii, by nature and by boast. 
It may be regretted that the peers who have taken the right 
course, should be included in the work of regeneration; but their 
patriotism will incline them to acquiesce in the adoption of 
measures, which the refractoriness of their order has forcM upon 
the country. On the other hand, gratitude to them would 
induce the people to adopt any measures of reform which should 
give the peers the opportunity of amending themselves, if any 
such scheme can be aiscovered. 

The Peers exclaim, leave us our independence; of what use 
•re we if we do not retain that? But of what use to the public, 
is independence to do harm ? The people wish for security 
that the body which is to assist in making laws, shall have some 
community of interest with the public. The people say, we can 
have noussoraaoe of freedom, if we do not legislate for ourselves^ 
and for pmof thereof we refer to the acts of the Legiriature 
during att (hat tmc in which the pcwerof the-Loids was in (ha 
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ascendant. The power of the Peers is based on exclusion. The 
power of the people is based on toleration. The question that 
IS now being discussed, is another form of that involved in 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Hefornu It is the 
question of self-government by a responsible Representation 
system. The Lords represent the feuded principle emasculated; 
.the ascendancy of property, and villainage growing thereout; 
the possession of privilege and power through property without 
any other qualification. If the Peers were chosen by the people, 
the process of investigation, and its effect in the legislative 
decision, might prove of some value. The operation would be 
like counter-tests by different means; and if the results corre¬ 
sponded, there would be some assurance of the correctness of 
the conclusion. Or, if the Peers were elected bv the property- 
men in the country, then again the balance raignt be obtained; 
for now the men of property have come to have intelligence 
enough to discern, that their and the general safety may be best 
secured by a reference to the general feeling; that there must 
be some acquiescence, and that in turn power is won thereby. 
Perhaps this mode would afford the most feasible method of 
reforming the Peers; while it would leave the Commons open to 
the adoption of a more extended suffrage in their own behalf. 
Give the country household suffrage and annual parliaments; 
and it might perhaps endure to hear of Peers being elected for a 
long time, or even for life, and by electors of a high property 
qualification. This, too, would to a restoration of the original 
principle of the Peerage; for doubtless they were made Peers, or 
were indeed Peers by the fact, of holding what then constituted 
the sole or at least the chief property of the country. They are 
not now the richest men. Among them are some of the poor¬ 
est, poor by their own fault—by a luxurious and improvident 
extravagwce. It is part of the fallacy of the present supposed 
constitution of the Peers, that they represent the property of 
the country. Take them on their own grounds, and make it so. 
It would give them a more extensive Knowledge of affairs';— 
the true practice which gives to men of the world the compre¬ 
hensiveness of philosophers. 

. The advocates for the present condition of things have made 
the following argument They contend that the traditions of the 
Peerage linking them with the past, and the hereditary succes¬ 
sion of their children to the same honours linking them with the 
future, together with their own naturd yearnings to themselves, 
make the Peers a very fit and excellent cement, whereby. the 
Constitution may be retained in a stable and permanent con¬ 
dition. If this nad been the object of the original boildera of 
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the Constitution, .which it never was, it was an object' brought 
about by very ill means. There wanted the binding nature 
of cement. The height, and depth, and thickness, of the 
selfishness -of the class, setting it’ above and apart from the 
mat mass of the people, made it unfit to be the instrument of 
Legislation. The resistance, the antagonism, was too palpable, 
in the case of a peculiarly hardy and independent people, who 
were likely to be irritated to resistance aminst sucn authority 
upon the first charge of its hostility. If it had been the purpose 
of the House of Lords to give security to the state, the purpose 
would have been better secured, by a class of nobility mingled 
with the mass of the people, not obtrusively set over itwho 
yet might elect a body who should represent themselves and the 
wealth of the country. Hut then the basis of such constituency 
should be broad; providing too every stimulus to the choice of 
the best individuals. This is probably a phantom; but however 
that may be, it would be more pTactically fit for the purpose 
than the House of Lords now is*. It would be well to look to 
what the Lords once were, to their feudal origin, and to the 
Changes which have made the present Lords only the shadow 
of their predecessors,—in all things,—in wealth, in personal 

J irowess, in the education of the times. The Lords are not blamed 
or the influe Jees that have subdued them to their present con¬ 
dition ; but when a claim is set up for them on the score of an 
unreachable pre-eminence, it is fit to point to the fact, that they 
are not more than other men, perhaps less. If they are free from 
meannesses which their wealth and condition would make dis¬ 
graceful,—have they no other feelings which disqualify them from 
judging of the condition of the people? If they are intel¬ 
ligent, as men should be who have opportunities of seeing more, 
have they that wisdom which comes from the experience of 
poverty, and the struggles of a bold and enterprising nature ? 
They may labour with all the facilities which are supplied by 
the ability to purchase mechanical means or the agency of 
other men’s intellects; but have they the dogged and persevering 


* The present constitution of the House of Lords furnishes choice of 
alteration. Besides the hereditary senators, there ore senators for life, 
and senators elected for a period, and rotatory senators. Of the first elass 
are the Irish Representative Peers, who are seat^ for life as often as a vacancy 
occurs by the death of one of the members. The Scotch Peers are elected 
at the commencement of every new Parliament. Wliile the Irish Bishops 
afford a specimen of the rotatory principle. The results in each instance 
correspond, of course, mth the nature of the suffrage. Elwted by an 
exclusive body and men of the same order, the representative is at least a 
fidr embodyment of the will and feelings and interests of the constituents. 
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appUettion wbloh emblea them to panue their objeet in emte of 
alldif&oiiltieBi 

It is not meant to impngn hononre and titlee. Let them be, 
if men are atimulated by thm to noble or worthy deeds. Let a 
titled body, ennobled by their actions, mingle with, and elevate 
•ooiety { but do not insist on making them legislators for the 
mass. As soon as diey are^ so separated, they become selfish. 
The tendencies of an exclusive body to self-gravitation become 
too strong for the individual; and his eiprit du corps is at war 
with the community from which he sprang. The writer of this 
article was once acquainted with a remarkable instance of this. 
In a public school a set of boys were separated from the rest of 
their aohoolfollows for a specific pumae, and their separate 
condition was marked by a peculiar badge of honour. The young 
urchins of this set soon bMame a species of Janisaries. They 
were too strong for the masters, the oppressors of their fellows, 
and the terror of the whole neighbourhood. The grievance 
mw too grievous to be borne, and the government of this little 
kingdom made a bold effort to destroy the terrific body; jt 
minted them with the mass, and the result was, as might have 
been predicted, they became orderly persons, and enjoying the 
sasM titular rank as before, the purpose of the disunQtion was 
better served. 
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ARTICLE ON THE AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


Since this Article was written, a Parliamentary Return has 
been printed, ^ving a detailed account of the Civil, Military, 
and, in part, of the Naval Expenses, incurred by the kingdom 
on account of its Colonies. The aggre^te reaches the enormous 
sum of 2,346,0211. In so far as the North American Colonies 
are concerned, the Military expenditure is estimated at 
351,816/., and the Civil at 96,768/., making the total expend!'* 
ture, exclusive of the Naval charges, which are but partially 
given, 448,584/. It will be seen, then, that the author of this 
Article, instead of having over-stated the expense of maintaining 
the Colonies, has much under-stated it. 
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A. 

ABSENTEEISM^ Profeuor Loni^fleld on, 411«he objects to the opinion, that 
Absenteeiim is not pr<judiciM to the interests of a country, i4« — positions 
given up by the professor in favour of the opinion, 412—his arguments against 
it, 413—rontrovcrtcd by the arguments used In favour of me trade, ib^ 
further arguments against Absenteeism, lA.-^the arguments replied to, 414— 
the professor’s arguments against the moral efTecta of Absenteeism more 
admissible, 415—necessity of improved legislation in Ireland to precede the 
residence of English Proprietors there, f5. 

Act to apply a sum of money out of the Consolidated Fund, and tfaesurnlus of 
grants to the service of the year J835, and to appropriate the supplies granted 
in this Session of Parliament. Ist Septembefi 18&, 446« 

Affairs of Oifimfaw— See Canal^t Affairs of* 

AJrimn ^eichet; by Thomas Pringle, 415—See South j^/riea* 

America, Norths SlierifPs tour through, '119—cliaracter and description of the 
work, his account of the character of the American inn-keepers, and inha¬ 
bitants generally, 321—his opinions respecting emigration, 322—wages of ordi¬ 
nary mechanics, farm*laboureni, and female servants, 322—class to whom 
emigration is of the most advantage, 323.—sulTeriDgs of emigrants in their pro¬ 
gress to Upper Canada way of Montreal, 32.'i—remarks on laod-d^ing in 
Canada, 9Q4—on the formers of Upper Canada, 326—his account of the Prairie 
country, in the western United States, 327—of the Illinois, 327—account of Ida 
rough way-fare and Us disconiforts, 328—remarks on the fever and ague of 
various parts of America, 329—price of wheat indlfTerent parts, 330—comparative 
worth of the land in Illinois and Upper Canada, 331—comparative ebaraoter of 
Lower Canada with Upper Canada, t'L—government bf the Canadas, ib^ 
remarks on the government of the United States, 332. 

AncietU Scottioh Poe^, 494—remarks on the antiquity of the romance of' sir Tria« 
trein,' and prophetic character of the aiitlior, t5.—extract from Robert de Bruone's 
Introduction to his Annals in proof of Thomas of Erceldoun being the author of 
* Sir Tristrem/ 49&—corroborated by other evidence, i5.—arguments and evi¬ 
dence against the supposition, i5. ei scf.—observations on Archdeacon Barbouris 
metrical tale of * The Bruce,’ 497-*«xtraots—the addreaa of Robert the Bruce to 
hla army befora the battle of Dannockbum, 498—the blesoingt of Freedom 
extolled, 496—remarks on' The Wallace' of blind Harry, 499—on Andrew Wyn- 
toun’s ‘Cromkle of Scotland,' 500—on the language used by the early Scotch 
Poets, 501, ei sea, —observations respecting the early Scotch poets as distthgnlshed 
from the Chroniclers, 504—the first of them a Monarch, James I., 505—* Peblls 
at the Play ’ and * Christ’s Kirk on the Green ’ attributed to him on slight 
authority, t'd.—Thomas Henryaon, ib ,— the Poems of Dunbar now for the nrat 
time arranged in one work, tb .—biographical notice of him, 506—hia ardent snp- 
piicaUon In various forms for a benefice, i5. et tcy.—his Miyeaty’s reply, 507— 
maintained by the Scotch as the rival if not aupesior of Chaucer, i5,—Warton’a 
observations respecting him, 508—extract from his * Dance of the sevin deidly 
Synnis,’ ii.—character of bis poetic imagery, i5,^i«extnct from bis poem of * The 
Merle and the Nychtlngaill,' lA 
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Apprcpriaiion Aei^ 448—mlnundcrfitandin^ reaprcting it, r&.-*pmetice respecting 
the supplies In the time of the Stuarts, ib ,—tlie specific appropriation of them 
commenced at the Revolution, vliat consist the viitue and eflTieacy of the 

Art, 449—by what means the Commons House might retain its power over the 
Supplies, 450-^to what the misunderstanding respecting the Appropriation of 
the Supplies may be attributed, ib ,—suggestions fur the improvement of the 
Act, ib, 

jirisfticraiic JCiiucaiion, 303—definition of the word aristoriacy, 304—-education 
of the aristocrat wrong from his cradle, 304—matnriial neglect, 304—charac¬ 
teristic sketch of the female aristocrat, 3UA—Kosiilts of aristoeratic education in 
its commencement, t£«^BU illustration of aristocratic seirislinesfi, 307-wf)iitrasted 
with the character of the poor, 30S- ■ splfMiiiess not confined to aristocrats, 310— 
extract from the evidence of Lord Brougham before the select committee on the 
libel law, shewing his opinion that the avidity uf the higher classes fur newspaper 
slander is far beyond that of the lower, 311—circumstances which generate alike 
in the rich and poor, vice and its excesses, 312—progress of the aristocrat at tiie 
public school, 314—at the University, 315—distinction of tank there, 317—hoiv 
for improved by foreign travel, Slf^his appearance as a statesman, 319. 

ylrtisft^ Gould’s Dictionary of, 103—who best qualibed to write such a Dictionary 
consideredf ibd —extracts, from tlic author’s introduction to his work, witli com¬ 
ments on them, 108—classilication of the schools, by the author, 110—character 
of the author’b biographical sketch of Leonardo da Vinci, 111—of that of Michael 
Angblo, of the sketeb of Raffiielle Sanzio daUrbino, ib, —of Titian, f6.— 
cbaracter of tbe autiioi’s account of the i^inliard, French, German, Dutch, and 
Dhglish schools, 112—character uf the Author’s hibtorical treatiso on Sculpture, 
*112—of bis remarks on Engraving, 113—on Arohitccturc, i5.—of his Biogra¬ 
phical Sketches, i5.—Gerhard Douw, —inconveniences occasioned by the 

author's misnomers or incomplete nomcis, 114—eliaracter of his sketches of 
Titian, Vandyck, Reynolds, Barry, IVcst, Fuseli, Lawrence, Canova, Flaxman, 
Nollekens, 115—of Morlaiul and Snyders, 116—of the engravers, Morin 

and VITooliett, ib .—of Bartolozzi, the Chevalier Firancsi, and Sharp, ib ,— 
anecdote of Rembrandt, and of the sale uf Rubens's Chapeau de Paillc, 117— 
general cliaracter of the book, tbm 


B. 

Sarrkmt^taus, teci 240—collisions between the priests of Bacchus and 

Jupiter, 240—question concerning the nativity of Bacchus, 241—spreacl of the 
sect from Egypt into Greece, t^^^xpclled by Lycur^s, tb .—their return to 
Bosotia, 242—their treatment by the Athenians, ib, —tlicir prosperity under it, 
i6.—cffectsof their resentment in the Peloponnesus, f£.—jiersccuted by Perseus, 
243—death of Bacchus, os related by Decliamus, divine judgments supposed 
to have fallen on the enemies of Bacchus, ib ^—the Bacclianalian worship reformed 
by Melampus, t4.—remarks on its characier, 244—chaiacterof the Bacchanalians 
under the name of Orphics, tb* —Htta<;ked by Plato, Euripides, Arlstoplmnc*i, 
and Theophrastus, 245—celebration of the Trictic arranged by the Archon- 
king, t4,—purity of fioccbanalian worship asserted, 246—connexion of PWhagoras 
with the Orphic seet, i4.—establishes a school at Crotona, f4.—expelled from 
thence, and protected by tlie Daccliaiialians, ib .—^^diyhis a Bacchanalian, 247 
—the Platomsts brought over to their Creed, ib .—afiairsof Etruria in the pointof 
religion, i6.—causes which led to the persecution of the Baccanalians by the 
Roman Government, 248— sepamtion of the patricians and plebeians, ib ,—the 
latter forbidden to participate in the worship of the patricians, 250—Effects of 
the law declaring the persons of the tribunal sacred, tb .—power of the Roman 
Pontlffo, iAi—ofthe Augurs, 251 —power of both reduced ov tlie senate, *A.— 
charge of sorceiw and magic, brought by the Romans against tue Etrurians, 252— 
great alarm of the Roman priestsand government at the spread of education and 
knowledge, 252—doctrlDe of the Patricians as derived from the Pontiff Mucius 
^Tola, 263— the Etrurian worship corrupted by an obscure Greek, ibd —means 
of Its introduction into Rome, and consequences, 254*255—speech of the con- 
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I 

Bill PoRtbumius ajjrainst the BoccliBiialiaDBi 256—tlieir suflcriitgB under the 
decrees of the senatei 257—their worship abolished with a clause of toleration 
under certain conditions, —their revival with the spread of knowledge, 258— 
their last appearance under the name of tlie eclectic Sect, with the names of its 
fathers, id ,—protected by the KiAperor Julian, ib. —suppressed, by Theodosius, 
ih, —rise of the sect in the ]5tli century, in Germany, 258—extract from the 
speech of Ciilenus, against the nacchanalians in 1591, i5.—from the speech of 
Salomon Gesner, in 1600, 260, 

JieftiOHtCurtliml, remarks on the conspiracy for the assassination of, 131—extinct 
from the secret correspondence of the state paper oAice on the subject, 132, 

Bioffrap/iicnl DiriioMarp of Kminent jlrtisU^ comprising painters, sculptors, engra» 
vers and architects,"from the earliest ages to the present time; by John Gould; 
103. 

BoUughroke, Ijard, Cooke’s Memoirs of, 362—substitution of the dominion of arti¬ 
fice for thatof prerogative and force, 363—tricks resorted to to eflect its purposes, 
i5.—commencement of T/>rd Bolingbroke’s political career, ib ,—the motives of 
union between Harley and St. John, considered, 364—remarks on the political 
character of Queen Anne, 365—the Duchess of Marlborough deprived of her 
Influence over the Queen by thatof her cousin, Mrs. Hill, 366—Harley driven 
from olTice by his own carelc'^^ncss, ,367—his secret influence with the Queen 
promoted by Mrs. Masham, 367—remarks on the conduct of the wbiM respecting 
Sacheverell, 367—battle of the whigs and tones, St John a leader In the House 
of Commons, 368—the peace of Utrecht effected by the tory ministry, 369.- 
gains of Knginnd after a ten years war, 370—remarks on the peace, i5.—pso 
made of the Abb^ Gaultier by the tory ministry, 371—cautious conduct of 
proceedings, ih ,—French opinion of the peace, 373—account of the parliamen¬ 
tary opposition to It, 373^firmnc&s of St. John in the contest, 374—large 
creation of peers, for the tory interest, %h ,—Walpole accused of embezzling the 
public money and sent to the Tower, 374—Marlborough deprived of Lis offices, 
ib. —schism between Harley and St. John, and its cause, 375—question con¬ 
cerning Dolingbrokc’s conduct in favour of the Pretender, 376-377—how far 
Harley to be considered as inclined to the same interest, ib. —his manners as a 
minister, 377-376—^Iiis fall, ib .—estimate of the public services of Bolingbroke, 
Somers, Marlborough, Godolphin, Nottingham, and Walpole, 378-379—patro¬ 
nage of llie favourite, Mrs. Masham, how acquired by Bolingbroke, 379—tax 
on newspapers first imposed by him, bis means for purchasing the assistance 
of the clergy, 380—moti\eH of his conduct in favour of the Pi*otender, ib. —its 
consequences to himself, 381—breaks with the Pietcnder, i5.~offers Lis services 
again to the British Government, 3K2—his pardon opposed by Walpole, 3H3— 
rivalry between Bolingbroke and Walpole, t'A.—their respective characters, 384 
—Bolingbroke abandons his former companions on principle, %5—account of 
the AiitJior’s remarks on the ethical works of Bolingbroke, 386—sketch of his 
private cliaracter, td. 

a 

Cmmdn^ affam of, 269—her present position with the mother country, 26^ 
remarks on the extent, climate and population of the British North American 
colonies, 270—brief history of them, 271—their present form of government 
established by Mr. Pitt, 272—its results, 273—character of the House of Assem¬ 
bly and the legislative and executive councils, 273—collision of the assembly 
with the councils, 274—lar^ share of the funds of the state indirectly disposed 
of by the government of the mother country without consent of the represent* 
ativGB of Uie people, 275—clergy reserves, 275—salaries of the clergy, 27^ 
thc^ House of Assembly, contest with tlie executive Government, the mode of 
voting the supplies, 276—claim of the local executive for a permanent civil list, 
276—disposition of the legislative council to reject or mutilate ail bills of a liberal 
or popular character, td.—extract from the declaration of independence by the 
Americans asaimlicable to the present grievances of the Canadians, 277—mis- 
rcpresenutlon of the present contest in Canada by the enemies of liberty in tliis 
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countryi 278-t-reinediea for the diswtisfaction noiv prevalent in the British 
North Anierican Cnionies considered, 280—remarks on the course puieued by 
the British Government towards them, 382—on the commission of inijuiry, 284 
—probable result of it, lA.—what it ought to be, 28.'>—great expense uf the 
Nortli American colonies to England, i&.—lialancc of advantage from the posses¬ 
sion of them, considered, 286—remarks on the advantages ot Canada foremigra¬ 
tion, 287—immense loss sustained by the importation of timber from Cat^a 
Instead of the Baltic, i£.—extract from * Sketches by ii Backwoodsman,' on the 
subject of the lumber trade, 268—general remarks on the advantages of 
colonics to a country, 290. 

0>bbetC9 Weekly Reghtcr^^X, 

Colonial PoUeg of the AneieniSt 387—process of corruption and reform in the 
governments of all nations and ages the same, < 6 .—the origin of colonics, <7/.— 
of Greek colonization, 387-388—]>roceciUngs of Inaehiis in Argolis, ih ,—('eorops 
in Attica, ib ^—the Pclasgians benefitted by their Egyptian invaders, ib. —treat¬ 
ment of Greece hy the Phasnicians, ///•—inundated by the Northern Hordes, 3S9 
—various objects of her colonial policy, 390—Seneca’s necouiit of Greek coloni¬ 
sation, 1 ^.—chiefly promoted by disorders at home, 391—the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, ib ,—^the Troyin war aiid its conscijuencc to Greece, 392—the conipiests 
of Ajax, Achilles, and Menclaus, I'A—events in Greece during the absence of the 
Greek princes f 6 i^-eztract from Plato's account of them, i&.—proceedings of the 
Hfcraclido: in the relopoiincsiis. 392, 393—the Achasans expelled by the Dorians, 
and the lonlans by the Achmans, 393—tlic Ionian and .^lian exiles received into 
vAttica, f&.—^consequences of (.'odriis’s sacrifice to his country, iL —Asia Minor 
invaded by the lonians, 394—their great spread over Asia Minor, and souihern 
Hussia to fiactria, lA.—Greece surpassed in power and wealth by her colonics, 
const!liitional liberty first established in them, 396—progress of civilization 
and science gradual and slow, ib .—establishment of the I'anionian assemblies, 
396—Miletus excluded from the association of the Ionian cities, i A.—Halicarnassus 
excluded from the Dorian confederation, iA.—poinU of resemblance between tbc 
settlement of the colonics and our Transatlniitic coiotiicH, f/;«—colonization of 
Lycia, 397—experience of the Greeks in the various forms uf government, >7n— 
that of Attica, 398—use and policy of the Greek aKscmblics, ib* —priests, the 
legislators of ancient times and countries, 399—and the origin bf clmrcli and 
state government, ih ,—principles of the Aniphictyonic council, Uu —remarks on 
the connexion of Greece with her colonics, ^9-401)—appeal of Themistoclcs to 
the lonlans when Xerxes menaced Greece, ib »—great power of the tiirek 
colonics, 400-401—(Greece greatly indelitcd to them fur her fame and glory, 
ib .—the Greek colonies of Asia reduced under the ]iower of Cyrus, ib *—send 
ambassadors to Greece for aid in their attempt at insurrection, i£—Miletus the 
first to rnisc the standard nf revolt, 402—Athens the first to move in aid of 
her colonics, ib ,—Miletus uttoily duatroyed by Darius, ib ,—his piogress arrested 
by the victories of Marathon, Platseas, Mycalc, and Salamis, i 6 ,—causes of the 
extraordinary prosperity of Athens, ib ,—her conduct under it, 403-401— 
policy of Pericles to keep down the rising spirit of revolt in the colonics, 404- 
403—revolt of Samos quelled by Pericles, 406—the aid of S|mrta solicited by 
the liesbians against the tyranny of Atliens, ib *—Uesentment of the Aihonians, 
ih *—the Sicilian colonics attacked by Athens, ib *—the colonics colleague 
with her enemies, 407—the &U of Athens, i 6 .—(Srccce and her colonics under 
the power of Sparta, i^^hcr management nf them, ib ,—the Bmotians, the 
first to rise against it, and to re-cxcitc the Athenians, ib ^—Athens in league 
with the colonies reduces the despoUsm of Sparta, < 6 .—the colonies again return to 
her, ib *—disappointed in tlieii expectation of a milder government from her, 
tlicyjoin, and the SociaMVar on^nucs, in which tlio power of Athens is nnnih'- 
lated on the plaip of Chfleroiica, i 6 .—endeavour of Sparta to recover her 

C ower over the Greeks by the treaty ofAntalcida 8 ,i 6 *—her intention seen tliiough 
y the Greeks, and her power lost at tbc battle of Leiictra, 408—admonition of 
Isocrates to the Athenians, ih *—her vain eflbrta to recover her colonics, ib *—finally 
enthralled by the artifice oi Philip of Macedon, 16 ^—Lord Brougham's definition 
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ol tlir Roman coloniesi M.—diathiction b^tivoen thn Roman and LaUn colonics, 
409-^priiiciplcs of fj^vpramcnt in them, i6.—the colonies avail themsolvcs of the 
events of the second Funic war todcriiand a redress of grievances, i6.— they stop 
the supplies, which are not deinaiidcd by Rome until the termination oftlie war, 
when their defection is punished, 410—they claim to share In ^hc prosperity of 
Rome as Roman citizens, lA.*—their claim resisted, t6.—consequences to Rome of 
tho Social tVar, i&—the colonics emancipated by the Julian liiw, fA.—military 
colonies established by Sylla, and their oppression extended by Augustus, 411— 
the Roman empire in part subverted by colonial resentment, 

D. 

Dannha, Quin's Steam Voyage down the, 47]^great advantages of communication 
with the Danube by Steam packets, 472—extracts—the author’s account of his 
embarkation in a steam-boat on the Danube for Coustantinopic, ib. —his account 
of the inode of towing vessels on the Danube, 47^*t]ie account ho obtained from 
a person in the Steain-buat respecting the Hungarian noblemen, 474>»thc 
inmrmation he received of Hungarian politics from a gentleman of that 
country, 47d—quality of tiie coals a short distance from the river, t'A— 
girls the coal-heavers, tlie men lazy, —spectators on the banka of the 
Danube, 470—incommodious conveyance between Moldavs and Orsova, t4,— 
Hpcciiiicn of Wallacliian boatmen and tlieir mode of doing business, 477—-of n 
Hungarian patriot, 47H—character of the Hungarian language, Hun¬ 

garian typography, itu —spirit of Reform in Hungary, iL —much promoted |ty the 
active exertions of CountSzecken^i, ib>et seqtf .—establishment oi u Newspaper at 
IVath, 480.—the ruins of Trajan’s bridge over the Danube discovered by4he 
Count and Mr. Quin, 482, ci scy.—Count Szcchenyi’s calculation of tlie navignul«> 
extent of the Danube, 483.—great saving of time by the Steam-boat, enter¬ 
tainment and arcuinmodation at a Turkish khan, 48Sw—mode of smoking the 
hooka or nargille, ib, el sey.—-supper, ib, ri eeq ,—accommodations for the night, 
487 -description of a Turkish town, (Riitachcck) 188—cost and conduct of Mr. 
Quin's journey from tlicncc to Constantinople, ib ,—his account of his ride across 
the Balkans, /&.—specimen of Turkish existence, 490—respect payed to Mr. Quin 
as an Englbhman, 491.—beauty of the human foiin in Turkey, M.—remarks on 
Mr. Quin’s account of (irecce, ib, tt tfcy.—singular character met with by Mr. 
(2uln on board the packet from Corfu to Trieste, 492—superstitious imputation 
of the sailoib to his picscnce, 493. 

Dc /’ par Henri Heine, 29l. 

Umnnese of 'Kalumi sliowing the Natuie of tlio Evidence and the advan¬ 

tages of the study; by Henry Lord Brougham, 333. 

Umenlern' 198—Marriage a civil cniitinct in England at tlie |icriod of 

f^rd llardwicke’a Act, ih ,—its couficqiienrcs easily to liiive been foiosi'en, 197— 
the UniUiriaiis the first objectors, i7/.—folbmcd by the general body on)issciiteis, 
iL ,—various ^ciicmcs for the removal of objections, 1911—those of liord John Rus¬ 
sell and Sir Robert Feel considered, ib ,—emendations by the Dissenters, 200— 
advantages of a good system of registration previous to a new Marrriage Act, 2UJ 
—the subject suspended, 202. 

Dottic, Gerbard, biographical sketch of, 113. 

E. 

ticofiomyf PbOantbropie, Mrs. lyiudon’s.—See P/tiiaHiAivpic tCcomtiiy, 

JStifffieh Ariitioerniie EtlrnnHw^ Quarterly Review, No. CXXX. Article, Eton 
School—Education in England, 203. 

EsMjf m Miuteal tnirrvnbt^ Harmonies, and the Tcmpciament of the Musical Scale, 

&c., by W. S. D. RToolhouse, Head Ainistant on the Nautical Almanac Establish- 
inent, 100. 

Snfoq/’fAeUeificq^LenAr,* byJ.AtRoobuck|M.P«a09. 
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F. 

FewtnmtwirfUm the PoUeh QueeHmB (From Lo Polomi1ii« Number for Marcliy 
1835^ 140. * 

Firr^ Rmrt frQm the Select Committee of tlie*House of fiOrdsj appointed to inquiie 
into the present state of the several Gaois an^ Houses of Correction in Enghuid 
and WaleSi 423«—See Pefufmruirtcf of the United Siatee* 

Forms of Deeds and Documents in England and France compared and exemplified, 
in a Letter to the Lord Chancellori &ctt 137. 

Fragment on Machiniosh» Being Strictures on some Passages in Uic Dissertation 
by Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Enclyclopsedia Brittanicai 429 l 

G. 

GaoiRetwmt under 4 Geo. Iv. c. 64 and 6 Geo. iv. c. 12.423. 

GemmHg^ Heine’s,—See Hetne^s GmNffjfy* 
dstket account of M. Heine’s interview with him, 302. 

H. 

IkweU Germanyrn 291^—great interest excited by German Literature, lA.—remarks 
on the works of Heine, and especially on his late work Dc 1’Allcmagnc, 292~hia 
notice of liUther, i6. — great spread of thought on the siilyect of religion originated 
b# Luther, i6,—suppression of the liberty of the press in Germany, ib .—question 
of abolishing the Universities in Germany on account of their political excite- 
/ment considered, 293,—efibetsof the FirstFrench Revolution on the literature and 
' people of Germany, 294—notions of Okrii, Adam MUller, Goerres, and Stiffens, 
32)6—Opinions of M. Heine respecting the gradual progress of political revolution 
in Germany, id.—his hostility to the Schlcgels, 299—his remarks on Goerres, 
300—on the Divan dc I’ Orient Occidental of Gdthc, 301—account of his inter¬ 
view witli Gbthe, 31^—character of M. Heine’s work. 303. 

History qf Ireland; by Thomas Moore, Esq., 169—See Msore^s IHstsfy of Irelands 

Heme if PeerSf 609—necessity of its reform brought on by its selfish and senseless 
opposition to tlic measures oi the Ministry, id.—question as to how it should be 
emeted, 610—stopping the Supplies, id.—reasons of De Lolmc, lllackatone, and 
liOrd Brougham, for a House of Lords ns a soimratc branch of the Legislature, 
considered, 611—balance of the tiircc Estates a fallacy, 612, et sep —principles 
necessary to the utility of a second Chamber, 614, ef sey ,—choice of alteration 
furnished by the present oonstitution of tlic llomtc of l^rds, 617—natural ten¬ 
dency of exclusive bodies to selfishness and oppression, 618. 


I.—J. 

Ireland, remarks respecting tlie Celtic inhabitants of, 176—on the early civilt'* 
zation of, 179—on the remains of ancient worship, Ac. in, ISl^uesUon of die 
introduction of letters into, by St. Patrick, 188. 


Law-making, Mechanics of, 137—continuance of the artificial mystery in which our 
laws an wrapped up, accounted for, id.—great superiority in the ’brms of French 
Deeds over those of England, 138—causes of imperfiretion in the draft of English 
Laws and Law Deeds, id.—practical remedy suggeated, 139—advantage of a 
classification of the statutes of each Session, id. 

Letter to tbe hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K. C. B. one of his Majesty's 
prindpal Secretwies of State, on the late irruption of the Caffrea into the British 
Settlement of Albany; by William Shaw hRe Wesleyan Missionary In Albany and 
Cafiaibi 416^-^ Souih 4/Wca> 
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Letter to Isnac Tomkinif Gent., Author of theThoughts upon the Aristocracy; 
from Mr. Peter Jenkins, 156--Sce TotHkins, Jenkins, &c. 

— — - to Isnac Tomkins and Peter Jenkins on Primogeniture, by Timothy Winter- 
bottom. 

Loffarithmic Tables, Napier’s aoconnt of his process in the formation of them, 85 -m 
basis of his title to the honour of the invention of Logarithms; 86, 

Lumber 'trade of Canada, account of the, 288. 

M. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, Memoirs of, 429.—place and period of his birth, lA^par- 
ticiiiars of his education, 4J0.—his bias against Hobbes, 4^U —his opinion of 
Mandcville and Helvetius, 432—adepts Medicine as a profession, i6.—resorts to 
Edinburgh for the study of it, —his account of the course and character of 
Study at the University there, ib* —character of Scotch Metaphysics, 433.— 
obtains his diploma and repairs to London, id.—quits the Medical profession for 
thcBar,id*—success of his Vindicim Gallicia;;’|bnd bis rise b^ it from obscurity 
to the notice of Fox and Sheridcin, and others of the Whig Aristocracy, id.—his 
intellectual progress thought to have been impeded by it, 434.—becomes known 
to Burke, and acknowledges to lilm a change in his polit'u^ opinions, td.—causes 
which led to the production of his Lectures on the Law of Nature and Nations, 
id.—his complimentary accession to the Emperor Alexander’s project of digesting 
the Ukases into a Code, 43d.—remarks on tiir James’s confounding the business 
of Jurisprudence with tiint of Legislation, id,—Kin his politiod tcrgiverlation, 
4^.—on his attack upon Mr. BenUiaro, 437, et seq. —his success as a pleai^r, 
438.—appointed recorder of Bombay, fd.—Mrs. Opie’s Impromptu on be':^ 
asked whether she had written verses on his aliscncc, id.—extract from his Letter 
to Richard Sharp, Esq. respecting his intended book on Morals, with his allusions 
to the German Philosophy, 439.—instances of his kindness and benevolence, 4^. 
—his division of Modern History into periods, in a Letter to Professor Symyth of 
Cambridge, td. et seq» —inferior to Guisot as a philosophical historian, 441.^—his 
remarks on Novels, 442.—returns to England, 443.—oilered a seat in PEirilamcnt 
by Mr. Perceval a few days before his assassination, id.—made a Privy Councillor, 
444.—accepts a subordinate place in the Board of Control under Lord Grey’s 
Administration, id.-^lDvcn1y habits of business imputed to him, 445,—his 
having declined an offer of the Presidency of the Boaiil of Control by the Tories, 
cnntnmicted, ^d.—observations on the siniillness of the offer made him hy the 
Whigs, ib. et jtffy^appointments held by him at the period of his deatli, 447* 

Mechanics Law-making. Intended for the ube of Legislators, and all otlier per¬ 
sons concerned in the making and undcibtanding of English Laws, by Arthur 
Symonds, Esq. 137* 

Memoirs of the Life of the right hon. Sir .Tames Mackintosh. Edited by his Son, 
Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. &c. &c. 429. 

hhfnoirsqf John Nt^er, of Merchiston^ his Lineage, Life, and Times, with a History 
of the Invention of Logarithms; by Mark Napier, Esq. 69—^ee fiapicr of 
Merckistan* 

■ of Vmd Bolingbroke; hy George Wingrovc Cooke, Esq. 362—See BoUngm 
broke, herd, 

Moore^s Historjf of Ireland, 169—remarks on the character of the work and the 
materials for its accomplishment, id.—Dr. Keating, id.—U’llalloran, 171— 
O’Brien, id,—^Dr, O’Connor, 172—the Author’s remarks on the accounts of the 
Bards, 174-*hi8 opinion respecting the Celtic inhabitantsof Ireland, 175—respect* 
ing the Fir-Bolgs and Danaans, 176—of the Scotic colony, id.—account derived 
from the Geographical Poem of Festus Avienus, 177—question of the intercourse of 
the Phoenicians witii Ireland, 178—of the early civilization of Ireland, 179—^infe¬ 
rences from the character of the remains of ancient worship, 6ec. in Ireland, 181— 
of the round towers, 182—remarks on the symbol of the Crucifix, 185—on Druid- 
ism, 186—question of the introduction of Letters into Ireland by St. Ftettick; 
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188—Alphabet of the Ogham character, 190—inscriptions on the Mount Callan 
stone, 191—charactor of Tigemach’s Annals, 192—inferences from the accurate 
record of the eclipse of 6G4,193—remarks respecting the probable reception of 
Mr. Moore’s revietr of Irish antiquities, 19/i. 

Mwical Woolhouse’s Essay on, 100—error of the author respecting the 

Instrument called the Enharmonic Organ, 16.—tiic author’s statement of the 
oonstruction of the instrument erroneous, 101. 

of Attcie/if Greece and Ualy ; by Thomas Kcightlcy, Esq. 240* 


N. 

’Soviet ef MereKuimy Memoirs of, 60—brief account of his ancestors, 70—date of 
his matriculation at St. Andrew’s, i 6 .—his education finished on tlic continent, 
71—marries, and pursues his studies In retirement, < 6 .—his second marriage, 16 . 
—strenuous exertions of the Church of Home against the Heformed Cbuicb, 16 .— 
application of the Apocalypse as a key to the signs of the times, 72—Napier sus¬ 
pends his scientific studies to compose his theological work, tailed ** The Plain 
Oincovery,’* 16 .—short account of it, 72-73—presumed occasion of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s devoting a portion of his time to a consideration of the same subject, 
73—remarks on tlie philosophic character of the earlier cultivators of science 
in Europe, 16 ,—Napier supposed to have been a favourer of astrology and aU 
cliymy, 74--ob8ervations relative to the construction of burning mirrors, 16 .— 
oir Napier’s second scheme of military destruction, 76—on his project for 
filing under water, t 6 .—his Logarithms, t'A—remarks on the Greek notation, 

^J—on tlie ’ Arenarius’ of Archimedes, 78—on the IliiiduNotation, 80—period 
of the first appearance of the Hindu or Arabian Notation in England, 81— 
great labour of numerical computations icquired in tiigonometry previous to 
the invention of Logarithms, ///.—inventions of the Arabians to reduce it, 16 .— 
use of the pros/ruMcaris superseded by the invaluable inventions of Napier, 
82—curious anecuotc of a specimen of artificial memory invented by an eminent 
mathematician for ascertaining tlic proportion between the diameter and dreum- 
fcrence of a circle, 16 . (notey—Napicr’s rule for solving all cases of right-angled 
spherical triangles, 16 ^—the long-adopted planetary theory superseded by Copemi- 
riii,84—^Discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, and Tycho Bnihe, 16 .—Kepler having jiibt 
completed his lludolpliinc Tables, is induced to undergo the labour of changing 
their form in order to adapt tliem to the facilities of Napier’s IjOgarithms, 
account of Napier’s process in tlie formatiou of his 1..ogarithmic Tables, 85—^basis 
of his title to the honour of Inventor of Logarithms, 86 —informs Tycho Brahe of 
the result of his laboiiis, / 6 .—Kepler’s acknowlcdgiuent of Napier’s discovery, 
87—observations on Napier’s definition of his fxigaritliniB, t 6 .—tlic discovery 
assumed for Byigiua, 88 —opinion of Delambrc on the subject, 89—arguments in 
favour of Napier as the inventor, iVi.—his system perfected by Briggs, ^—advan¬ 
tages of the improver over the inventor, 16 .—account of the visit of Brign to 
Napier, 93—great labour of Briggs in the construction ofbisgreat Loraritomic 
Tables, 94—Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, John Ucmouilli, and Euler, id.— 
an account of Napier’s * Rabdologia,’ 95—of Gunter's Scale, 97—of Dr. Ro^ct’a 
Logoiiietric Scale, / 6 .—of Mr. ^bb^c's invention, 16 .—brief account of Napier’s 
treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra, 98-^ that on Geometrical Logistics, 16 .—of 
his Algebraic Notation, 99. 

Naiural Theoioffjfy Lord Brouffham% 3.33—importance of the work, 16 .—various 
opinions on Its character, £{4—remarks on the intellectual powers of Lord 
Brougham, 335—account of the Introduction to his work, i 6 .—extract on Meta* 
physical science, t6. —design of the work, 336—extract from the First Fart, on 
the nature of the subject, 16 .—extract shewing our knowledge to be the result of 
logical iiiforetice, 338*339—extract on the structure of the planetary system, 341 
—the work of Piiley a compilation, 342—instances of loose and careless style in 
the 'Discourse* of Lord Brougham, 343—extract, his Lordship’s remarks on 
time and space as qualities of the Supreme Being, 344—question of the mate¬ 
riality or immateriimtyt^ the human ntind as treated by Dr. WaUooe and Lord 
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BrongbiiDi 345 H MM.^hi8 Lordthip'i argument for Its immateriality from 
ourcomdousnesB of ibinkl^ 343—answered by Dr. Wallaoe« 349-350—Lord 
Brougham’s opinion respMting the Instinots of animals combated by Dr.Wa]laoe» 
351—his Lordship's opinion respecting the mind as afifected by the development 
and decay of the bodily powersi 352—opinion of Dr. Southw^ Smith on the 
subjecti tOf^Dr. MTalloce's opipion respecting a consciousness ol two parts, mind 
and body» In a man of oidinary and unphilosophical character, 353—Lord 
Brougham’s notions on dreams controverted by Dr. WaliacCi 354*355-356-357— 
Lavalette’s Dream under sentence of Death, 357—^remarks by A. G. G. Jobert on 
the Philosophy of Lord Brougham and Dr. Phley, 359—Lord Bacon's opinion 
respecting speculations concerning final causes, 360—remarks on the style and 
ntiilty of the work, 361. 

O. 

Q6ierpMiioH9 on Lord Bro^hom’s Discourse of Natural Theology, chtefiy relating 
to his Lordship’s Doctrine of the Immateriality of the Human Mind, as proved 
by ftychologicu Phenomena, Ac., by Thomas Wallace, LL.Dt 333. 

Ogkam cAaraolw, remarks, on the Alphabet of the, 190. 

P. 

Pmit$nUark9 ^IMted fite/es.—Report on the, 433—imperfection of our own 
Prison Discipline, 434.—the regulation of annual returns to the Secretary of 
State of Utile use, f5>^how accounted for, fAir-Ba Act now passed which promises 
better consequences from the agency of inspectors, lA—the deplorable statetof our 
evidenced by the reports of iht Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of 
the Municipal Corporations of England and Scotland, 434-485.—recommendal^on 
of the Commissioners of Scotland on the subject, iA—their commendation of tht. 
management of the Bridewell of Glasgow, i5w—Mr. Crawford sent by Lord Mel¬ 
bourne to Inspect the Prisons of the United States, 435-436.—bis objections to 
their Prison management, lA—a more extensive classification of crime adopted 
by them and recommended to us, t'A—summary of the points recommended by 
Mr. Cmwferd, 486-437.—estimate expense of providing seMrate sleeping cells, 
throughout the Prisons of England, 427—remarks on the selection and inequality 
of our f^mishments, 420.—what to be regarded in the selection of our officers, 
i5.—propriety of proportioning the degroe of punishment to the strength 
whlefa Is to Mr it, 439. 

Phitanihrapio EconotHg, Mrs. Loudon's, 1—characteristics of the authoress In the 
conduct of her work, i5.—observations on the change of title from ’ Political ’ to 
’ Philanthropic’ Economy, 2—objections to the anthoress’s mode of treating upon 
Ethics, tA-^ecessity for the many, that is the people at larjro, to emuider and 
reason for themselves on their rights and condition, in opposition to the subtle and 
selfish policy of the few, 3-4—the fidlacy of ’governing ^ inceresta ’ considered, 
5—the question why want is the portion of the creators or wealth, considered, 6-7 
—tile evils resulting from restrictions on trade, and the advantage of removing 
them, 8»10—sources of national wealtli considered, 10—growth of corn In England 
under present circumstances anational loss, 11—nature and calculation of the loss, 
calculation of the authoress amended, 18—the ’double Inddenoe’ illustrated, 
13—disgmc^l means by which the anti national policy of the corn-laws is sup¬ 
ported, 14—tiie land of Great Britain rendered a (ool of national loss and oppres¬ 
sion by them, lA—the position illustrated, 15—immense loss to British consumers 
by tho l^otiOB of artificial prices. 17—Times’ definition of the corn-laws. tA— 
ehmeter Bud consequence of the corn-laws, and the narllamentaiy power of the 
land-owneis who make them, 17-16—exposure of the fallacies by which the liytis- 
tios Is supported, and arguments against it, 19—honest language of Lord Fiu- 
wiiiiam on the subject, 31—origin of the iqjustioe, 33—condition of the former 
and the maDufimturer, lA—inconsistency in making and protecting Eng^d as 
an agricultural country, 24—receipt for making one acre of land produce more 
qnaitenof wheat than ever grew on the best-manaied form in the world, 85— 
preribaUtt eoQsequsnces of free trade to the country, 36—expediency of a Property- 
tan uensidend, M-^genaiki on the qoUatanl bcMfitaefnfn’pcri|«Uui| erthe 
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advantages of conitftuting tbe tax-voting class the lax-paylng clasa^ 89—the 
purpose of Primogeniture, 84—the custom considered and Its Injustice exposed, 
38—the example of France in favour of its abolition, Sd—renurln on the snbject 
of Pkirliamcntary Representation and the Ballot, 37. 

e 

Ptaniagenet, S03—design of the work, i8.—story, ib, —rcHections on tlie mlseHes of 
war, and especially of the storming a town, 304—conduct of the French army on 
those occasions less atrocious than tliat of the English, t'A.—chameter of a Patri¬ 
cian Secretary of State and his Under-secretary, 206—of an hereditary legislator, 
207—House of Commons, 208—character of the work, 213. 

Pocmr of WtUkm Bnn/iur, now first collected, with Notes and a Memoir of his 
Life, by David lalng, 494.—>See Ancient ficQtiieh Poetry* 

Polirr, instances of Russian cruelty and injustice toward them, 143. 

R. 

Report ofa Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affitirs of Canada, 
1828,269. 

Rejtort of William Crawford, Esq., on the Penitentiaries of the United States 
Addressed to his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 
423.—Sec Peniteutiariee of the iJniUd States* 

HMsep^Potish Vtaimeon France, (from the periodical Le Polonais, published monthly 
inTaria by a Member of the Polish Diet. (Number for Febru^, 1836,) 140. 

l^stau Demands on France, 140—general interest excited throughout Europe 

^in regard to the settlement of the question, 140—particulars of the demand, 
141—counter claims on the part of France, tlic demands of Russia ipva- 
iidated by her conduct towards PoUnd, 142—instances of Ruuian cruelty and 
iiuustice towards the Poles, 143 (note)—remonstrances on the part of the cabi¬ 
nets of London and Paris, 144—Russia supported by the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, i£.—conduct of tlic cabinets of Loudon and Paris supported by tholr 
respective FOiltameiits, 144-146—position of Poland no longer that assigned to it 
by the treaty of 1816, 146—extract from the 'Monitcur * respecting the settle¬ 
ment of the reciprocal debts as between France and Poland, 147—proceedings in 
the (Chamber of Deputies on the subject, 148-149—consequences of a liquidation 
with Itusafa In tlie altered position of Poland, 150-161—documents to be referred 
to In order to arrive at ajust decision on the subject, 162, 166—consequence to 
France of her indcmnl^ing Russia as succeeding to the rights of the Polish 
nation, l66. 

S. 

Scotland, Tytlcr’s TTistory of, 118—character of the work, /^.-^tabular View of the 
reigiiK to the end of tlic 6tb volume, f6.—remarks on it, 119—Hobbes’s account 
of tliti condition of man in an uncivilised state, llO—application of his re¬ 
marks to the slate of Scotland throughout tho reigns contained in the table, 
120—the government that of an Oligarchy under the form of Monarchv, 120— no 
law to punish the |»owerfii], instanced in the case of William Bisset, 121—state of 
liaw and administration of Justice in Scotland so late as the seventeenth century, 
i6.—intellectual cultivatloir excluded by the uncivilised state of society, 122— 
cxtnmt, accounting for the violent death of James IIL 122—cause of enmity in 
the Scottish Arlvtociacy to the patriot Wallace, 124—similar to that oftheHonsan 
^tricians to Marius, t6.—Marius opposed by the Patricians on the question of 
the &llot, f6r—vhat necessary to the duration of Aristocratic power, and what 
eflbctually deatructive of it, ronsideredflSd—trait of character in Alexander 
Lindsay, * the Tiger Earl,* 126—extract illustrating the character of the feudal 
barons in the fifteenth centuiyi 137—points of resemblance and difference between 
the Scottish Aristocracy and the ancient Roman, considered, 138—anecdote of 
Mr. Vaco, respecting the Ignorance of the nobles in the reign of Henry VIII. 
180— remarks on the consplraey for the assassinafion of Cardinal Beaten, 181— 
nobles in the pay of Henry Ylll, to promote hie dcslgno on the Bcottlih eiowD| 
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132-*«ztract from the secret Correspondence of the State ^per Office on the 
autyect of the assauination of Cardinal Beaton* t6.—«tbe honest ^triotism of the 
Scottish roerchanta opposed to the base conduct of the nobles* 134—death and 
character of Sir Andrew Moray* Regent of Scotland* 136. 

SMrr^s Tour thrmtgh North mcricn.—See America, Kort/tm * 

■ 

South Africa^ 415—present condition of the Caffres of the Cape of Good Hope* 
413-416—the Caflres a good medium of cisilisation to the other natives of 
Africa* 416—good or ill efihets of our bad or good treatment of them, i3.—Death 
of Hinza their chief, 416—extract from *The Watchman’ of a Debate in Uic 
House of Commons on the subject of the CaiTres, probability of a new line 
of policy re^rding them, 418—mischievous nature of that adopted by Uie Cape 

g oliticians, ibm —assimilated with that resorted to in Ireland, t6.<»Hixtfact from 
loore^ account of it in his History of Ireland, 419—evils of the present policy 
exercised by the English in Africa testified by Wesleyan Missionaries resident 
there, 43(l-422. 

South AnoiraUau Colony, 213—brief account of the book, ih *—remarks respecting 
the suitableness of the country for the kind of colonization projected, 214—author 
of the ' Van Diemen’s Land Annual ’ quoted on the subject, iL—respective ferti¬ 
lity of the two soils compared, 2J3—remarks on the discovery of tinum in Aus- 
tndia, on the practicability of raising silk there, —opium, i^-^ndigo, 

216 —^jeputi oil, ib ,—no trees producing the gum called gum Arabic in Austra¬ 
lia, 217—no valuable poultry produced there, ib ,—Colonel Torrens'a estimate of 
the commercial capabilities ot Australia controverted, 218—site of the colony not 
yet determined by the projectors, 219—great draught of the country, 220—re¬ 
marks on its connection with Van Diemen’s Land, lA.—on tlic'navigation ol’*'hn 
Murray, 221—on a systematic irrigation of the Lands, 222—irrigation of Italy, 
223—observations on the eligibility of separation or combination of labour in a 
new colony, 225—on the price per acre of Land in Australia, 226—wages, 227— 
rate of interest on loans and mortgages, 228—prospects of the labourer, aud con¬ 
dition of the labour-market, 229^iTlustratrd by the new colony of Sincapore, ih, 
—dispersion of Uie labourers in a colony considered, 230—eflccts of concentiation 
considered, 231—-evil cflects of demanding a high price for land instanced in that 
of Sincapore, f&.—nays and means of raising a revenue uiiconsidered by the pro¬ 
jectors, 234—no money yet raised on the bonds of the Company, 235—estimate of 
the ordinary expenses of the colonial government, 236—calculations of the pro- 
Joclors respecting the demands for land, iV;.—obseivations on thciii, 237—remu¬ 
neration to the native owneia of the soil not mentioned in the Company's 
scheme, 239. 

StatUiieal Hkctctna of Upper Vanmbt ; by a Backwoodsman, 269. 

Sur lea Creancea recloiacca Ue la I'rance par la Huikaie au A^om du Iloyaumc tic 
Pologne, 149. 

T- 

Thoughia upon the Aristocracy of England; by Isaac Tomkins, Gent. 156.—See 
Tomkiaa^ Jenkina, 4^. 

Three Leeturea on Commerce and Abaentfeiam, delivered in Michaelmas Term, 
1834, before the University of Dublin; by Mountcfoit Longfield, LL.D- 411.— 
Sec Abaenieeiam, 

Tbmkinaf Jenkina, fye, 156—social influence of the English Aristocracy, 157—cha¬ 
racter of the exclusive circles, tA.—their infliienc-e in the appointments to office, 
159—their taste in Utcraturo and wit, 160—Mr. Jenkins’s opinion and remarks on 
tlic Aristocracy of the House of Commons, 162—on the new Ministry, 163—Mr. 
Winierbottom’s remarks on the Custom of Primogeniture and its consequences, 
16^it8 results to the female aex, 167—its connexion witli the corn laws, 1^. 

Tour through North AmenVa, together will) a comprehensive view of the Canadas 
and United States .as adapted for Agricultunl Emigration; by Patrick Shimff, 
livmery &c« 3L9i— North, 
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TVofftf/# and HeiearcA^s i» CaffVaria; Iw Stephen Kay, Member of the South 
African Institution, 415.^Scc ^oii/A Jfrictu 

Twowtnla on T^ord Brougham’s and ]>r. Pa1oy*s Natural Theology; byA»CtG« 

Jobcrtj member of the Geological Society of France, &c. &c, &c. 333, 

■ 

V. 

History of, 3S-^riginally peopled by fugitives from the devastation! of 
Attila, i6.—^their position described, ib >—her constitution at first consular, 39— 
its change to one of Tiibuncs or Judges, ibm —power of the Tribunes, ib. —charac¬ 
ter of the General Assembly, 40—growth of corruption in it, General Council 
summoned, ib. —the first Doge, ib. —nature and powers of his constitution, 40, 
41^-coDtrolled in a course of time by an armtocratic oligarchy, 41—account of 
the GrcatCouncii, id.—of the Council of Forty, 42—the Serratura del Consiglio 
effected by Pietro Gradonico, lA—imanagnment of the Ballot In the disposal of 
Ofhccs, 43—account of the Senate, t6.—insiUlous means by which the people were 
hood-winked to the proceeding, 43--^rigin of tlie Council of Ten, 44—itschonctcr 
and powers, 44-43—arrangement in 1230 for the choice of the Doge to be 
deteiinined by ballot, 45—mode of conducting the ballot, abridged powers of 
tlie Doge, 46—brief review of Venetian History, j6.—Commerce the source of 
her greatness, ib .—assists Names in transporting his army to Ravenna against 
Totila, king of the Goths, ib. —Pepin baffled in his attack on the Republic, 47— 
its acquisitions of territory, Icvys tribute on Friuli, iA«—attack on the Sara* 
ce^ off Crotoua, by the Venetians, I'A.—defeat of Uie Hungarians in 903—title 
of«bukc of Dalmatia assumed by the Doge, ib. —aids the cause of Alexius Com- 
48—joins the Crusades, ib. —defeat of Barbarossa, by Sebastian ZiBni,i3«— 
institution of the ceremony of wedding the Adriatic, hy Pope Alexander, Ziani 
being the first bridegroom, i3.—assistanre of the Republic in tlie Crusade against 
Salad in, 49—triumphant career of Henry Dandolo, ib .—his conduct as a states¬ 
man, assistance of the Republic solicited from Dandulo in the Crusade of 
1201, 50—extraordinary exertions and'Con.summatc policy of Dandolo, when 
nearly blind and at tbc age of ninety, i7i.—narrative of events which followed the 
arrival of the Venetian force on the banks of the Bosphorus, 51—great acquisition 
of wcalUi and dominion by the Republic, 52—its consequences to the peo^e, 53— 
contests between the Republics of Genoa and Venice, t5.—Dluckaue of Venice 
in the war of I37S, 54—relieved by CailoZcno, ib. —increasing prosperity of the 
Republic, 56—her acquisitions attended with great expense, <5.—account of her 
financial condition in 1423—date of her rommorcial decline, 57—league of Cam- 
bray formed against the Republic by Julius II* 58—attacked on all sides, her 
treasury exhausted, and her resources under ft, 58-59—her prudent conduct 
under the treaty of Noyon, 59—rising jtnwer of the Porte, f5.—her suflerings 
under it, ib. —Invasion of Cyprus by the Turks, 60^—its c:apturc and further pro¬ 
gress of the Ottoman arms, 61—the Venetians assisted by Don John of Austria, 
i6.—his success, lA.—an account of it transmitted by the Pope to tlie Sophi of 
Persia, ib. —the Sophl’s reply, ib. —the Senate concludes an inglorious peace with 
the Sultan in 1574, 62—proceedings of the Seignory towards the Church, ih^ 
conduct of Uie Pope in consequence, ib. —the Republic anpported by other powers, 
and a peace eflccted by the mediation of Henry IV* of France, 63—War of Can- 
din, ib. —peace of 1670, after a course of ruinous expense to the Republic, 64^— 
engaged in another war with the Turks, ib. —giadual decline of her commerce and 
power, 65—licr conduct at the period of the French Revolution, 67-^ceded to 
Austria by the treaty of Campo Formio, 69. 


W.a 

Wwk$ FFtUiam Cohheii^ 4-c. 451—how far Cohbett a man of Genius on Sir Walter 

Scott's dednitioii of it, 451—his natural qualidcations for the Bar, ib .—character 
of his menial powers, i5.—equivocal service of puhlie men, ib. --gebcral cbaractor 
of warriors and statesmen, 452—of the clever men, or those who see noto¬ 
riety, td^William Cobbett of that denomination, i5«—analysis of his puUie 
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tdenti ud characfeer, i£. el .r^hU birth aod educatioQi Kpotatlon for 

iaduB^ in his youth at home, diid-i^beooinm elerk to an attornsy, i&-^nllsU as 
a loldieri lA.—attains the rank of BerjcanUmiyor, i6.r-*di8charged from the army 
at bis own solicitation, i6.-Hmuses three of his 6U|)erior oflicers of fraudulent 
practices in America, ib ,—subataace of his communications with the Judge Ad¬ 
vocate on the subject of the Court Martial, ib. ei sey-^-absent on the assembling 
of the Courtj 456—inquiries respecting him ineffectual, charges exhibited without 
anv thing being tendered In support of tlicin, and tlie defendants honourablv ac¬ 
quitted, 457—Cobbett proceeds to France, and from thence to America, 456— 
ap^ics to Mn Jefferson for employment under the governmeut, i5.—Mr. 
Jenexson’s reply, i5,— Dr» Priestley driven to America by persecution in England, 
459«-attackca by Cubbett on his arrival, in his maiden essay as on author, lA— 
notice of Mr. Jefferson attracted by anotbei|paraph]et from him on the author 
of tbe * Political Progress of Britain,* f&.—extract from the pamphlet, 45^— 
assumes the nc»n de guerre of Peter Porcupine, 460—defends himself against an 
account of his previous history, in liis own account of the * Life and Adventures 
of Peter l\>rcupine,* 460—extract containing an attack onDr. Franklin, i5r^pub- 
Hshes a Ufe of Paine under the title of *Mad Tom,* 461—extracts from it, i5.— 
the period of his writings a key to their character, 462—commences a daily pajier 
under the title of Porcupine's Gazette, iL —its cliaracter, iL —prosecution com¬ 
menced against him for a libel on tbe King of Spain and his ambassador, j&—in¬ 
dictment thrown out by the Grand Jury, i5.-«ifirst attempt to chock his attacks, 
465—gives bail to the amount of 4,000 dollars, t6.—action for slander brought 
against him, byDr. Rush, ray.—prepares for flight, 464—his vain cudea- 

vouis to allay tbe wrath of his enemies, 4o4—found guilty damages 5,000 dol'ars, 
tf^great rejoicing at the event of tlie trial, arrested at New York for khe 
damages, 465—fine paid by a subscription among tbe Euglisli gentry of Canada; 

publishes tbe * Rusb-Ught,’ as a vehicle of attack on all connected with the 
prosecution, t5.—addresses a letter to Dr. Priestley in the last number of it, ib^ 
returns to England, 406—^revives his * Porcupine” in London under the ausplcesof 

S overnment witii indifferent success, ib. —receives its quietus on the peace of 
imiens, not more successful asa bookseller, —chief reason of his failure in 

Journalism, i5..«commences his 'Political Register,' i4g—principles of its early 
volumes, t5. et rey.—a great assailant of established opinions and reputations, 46? 
his attachment to persons less constant than to principles, 466—solution of his 
inconsistency, 469—remarks on the general tendency aod influence of Politics on 
the mind, i5. et rey.—favourable traits In the character of Cobbett, 470.—the 
lesson of his life, 47U 

IFbrA'S qf Feter Porcupine, 451. 
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